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e of the great 


TROYLE (Ricnany)[4), diſtinguiſhed by 


D earl of Corke, was the youngeſt ſon of Mr. Roger Boyle of 


Herefordſhire, by Joan, daughter of Robert Naylor of Canter- 


bury, and born in the city of Canterbury 1566. He was in- 
ſtruRed in grammar learning by a clergyman of Kent; and after 


having been a ſcholar in Bennet college, Cambridge, where he 
was remarkable for early riſing, indefatigable ſtudy, and great 
temperance, became. ſtudent in the Middle Temple [s]. He 
loſt his father when he was but ten years old, and his mother 
at the expiration. of other ten years; and being unable to ſup- 


port himſelf in the proſecution. of his. ſtudies, he entered into 


the ſervice of ſir Richard Manwood, chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, as one of his clerks: but perceiving that this employ- 
ment would not raiſe a fortune, he reſolved to travel, and landed 
at Dublin in June 1588, with fewer pounds in his pocket than 


he afterwards acquired thouſands a-year[c]. He was then about 
two-and-twenty, had a graceful perſon, and all the accompliſh- 
n. a country which was a 
gly he made himſelf very 
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uſeful to ſome of the principal perſons employed in the govern- 
ment, by penning for them memorials, caſes, and anſwers; and 
thereby acquired a perfect knowledge of the kingdom and the 
ſtate of public affairs, of which he knew well how to avail him- _ 
ſelf [o]. In 1595 he married at Limeric, Joan, the daughter 
and coheireſs of William Anſley of Pulborough, in Suffex, eſq. 
who had fallen in love with him. This lady died 1599, in la- 
bour of her firſt child (who was born a dead ſon) leaving her 
huſband an eſtate of 50 ol. a year in lands, which was the be- - 
ginning of his fortunes. Some time after, fir Henry Wallop of 
Nares, fir Robert Gardiner, chief juſtice of the king's bench, fir 
Robert Dillam, chief juſtice of the common pleas, and fir Richard 
Bingham, chief commiſhoner of Connaught, envious at certain 
. purchaſes he had made in the province, repreſented to queen 
: Elizabeth that he was in the pay of the king of Spain (who had 
at that time ſome thoughts of invading Ireland; by whom he 
had been furniſhed with money to buy ſeveral large eſtates; and 
that he was ſtrongly ſuſpected to be a roman catholic in his 
heart, with many other malicious ſuggeſtions equally groundleſs. 
Mr. Boyle, having private notice of this, determined to come 
over to England to juſtify himſelf: but before he could take ſhip- 
ping, the general rebellion in Munſter broke out; all his lands 
were waſted, ſo that he had not one penny of certain revenue 
left. In this diſtreſs he betook himſelf to his former chamber in 
the Middle Temple, intending to renew his ſtudies in the law“ 
till the rebellion ſnould be ſuppreſſed. When the earl of Eſſex 
was nominated lord - deput of freland, Mr. Boyle being recom- 
mended 'to him by Me Anthony Bacon, was received by his 
lordſhip very graciouſly ; and fir Henry Wallop, treaſurer of 
Ireland, knowing that Mr. Boyle had in his cuſtody ſeveral papers 
which could detect his roguith manner of paſſing his accounts, 
reſolved utterly to deprefs Sith” and for that end renewed his 
former complaints againſt him to the queen. By her majeſty's 
ſpecial directions, Mr. Boyle was fuddenly taken up, and com- 
mitted cloſe priſoner to the Gatehouſe: all his papers were 
ſeized and ſearched ; and although nothing appeared to his pre- 
judice, yet his confinement laſted till two months after his new 
Patron the earl of Efſex was gone to Ireland. At length, with 
much difficulty, he obtained the favour of the queen to be pre- 
ſent at his examination; and having fully anſwered whatever 
was alleged againft him, he gave a ſhort account of his on be- 
haviour ſince e firſt ſettled in Ireland, and concluded with lay- 
ing open to the queen and her council the conduct of his chief 
enemy ſir Henry Wallop. Upon which her majeſty broke out 
co] Hiſtorical RefleQions by R. Vowil, p. 191. Budgell's Memoirs of the Boyles, 
p. 4. True Remembrances. „ 
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in her -bedchamber,” - _ TE TON eng og 
Upon his return to Ireland, he aſſiſted at the ſiege of Beer- 
haven-caſtle, which was taken by ſtorm, and the garriſon put 
to the ſword. After the reduction of the weitern part of the 
province, the lord preſident ſent Mr. Boyle again to England, 
to procure the queen's leave for his return; and having adviſed 
him to purchaſe ſir Walter Raleigh's lands in Munſter, he gave 
him a letter to fir Robert Cecil ſecretary of ſtate, containing a 
very adyantageous account of Mr. Boyle's abilities, and of the 
ſervices he had done his country; in conſideration of which, he 
deſired the ſecretary to introduce him to fir Walter, and recom- 
mend him as a proper purchaſer for his lands in Ireland, if he 

was diſpoſed to part with them. He wrote at the ſame time to 
fir Walter himfelf, adviſing him to fell Mr. Boyle all his lands 
in Ireland, then untenanted and of no value to him, having, to 
his lordſhip's knowledge, never yielded him any benefit, hut, on 
the contrary, ſtood him in 200l. yearly for the ſupport of his 
titles. At 3 Weka Fer e Robert Cecil, fir Walter Ra- 
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In 1602, Mr. Boyle, by advice of his friend fix George Carew, 
made his addrefſes to Mrs. Catherine Fenton, daughter of ur 
George Fenton, whom he married on the 25th of July 1603, ber 


father being at that time principal ſecretary of ſtate. “I never 
demanded,” fays he, “any marriage portion with her, neither 


diation of the former [& J]. 


2 
> 

A 

2 


promiſe of any, it not being in my conſiderations; yet her fa- 


ther, after my marriage, gave nie one thouſand pounds in gold 
with her. But that gift of his daughter to me, Tmuſt ever thank- 
Fully acknowledge as the crown of all my bleflings ; for ſhe was 
a moſt religious, virtuous, loving, and obedient wife to me all 
the days of her life, and the mother of all my hopeful children.“ 
He received on his wedding day the honour of knighthood 
from his friend fir George Carew, now promoted to be lord- 


| *deputy of Ireland: March 12, 1606, he was ſworn a privy coun- 


ſellor to king James, for the province of Munſter Feb. 15,1612, 


be was ſworn a privy counſellor of ſtate of the kingdom of Ire- 


land: Sept. 29, 1616, he was created lord Boyle, baron of Youg- 
Ball: Oct. 16, 1620, viſcount of Dungarvon, and earl of Cork. 
% ee et Foy, Sons > apron or 
in a juſt light to king Charles I. his majeſty ſent his 3 
a letter, dated Nov. 30, 1627, ditecting him to confer” th 


- - honours of baron and viſcount upon the earls ſecond ſurviving 


. 


ſon Lewis, though he was then only eight years old. © 
Oct. 26, 1629, on the departure of lord-deputy Falkland, the 


earl of Cork, in conjunction with lord Loftus, was appointed 


" ie of the lord * of Ireland, and held that office ſeveral 


years. Feb. 16th following, the earl loſt his counteſs. Nov. 9, 
1631, he was conſtituted lord high treaſurer of Ireland, and had 
Intereſt enough to get that high office made hereditary in his 
family. Nevertheleſs he ſuffered many mortifications during 
the adminiſtration of fir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of 
Strafford, who, before he went to Ireland, had conceived a jealouſy 
of his authority and intereſt in that kingdom, and determined t. 
bring him down; imagining that, if he could humble the great 
earl of Cork, no body in that country could give him much 
trouble. On the breaking out of the rebellion in Ireland in 1641, 
"the earl of Cork, as ſoon as he returned from England (where 


he was at the time of the earl of Strafford's trial * OED 


raiſed two troops of horſe, which he put under the command 


his ſons the lord viſcount Kinelmeaky and the lord Broghill, 


[x] Sir Walter Raleigh's eſtate con- Boyle's diligence, that it was not only 

fiſted of twelve thouſand acres in the coun- well tenanted, but in the moſt thriving 
ties of Cork-and Waterford (Cox's Hiſt. condition of any eſtate in Ireland, Coz's 
of Ireland, vol. i. p. 382.) which was ſo Hiſtory of Ireland, vol. it. Pref. 

much improved in a few years by Mr. | 5 
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maintaining them, and 400 foot for ſome months at his o 


charge. 
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raiſed a rebellion ]). 
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| He affected not places and titles of honour until he was well 
%%% „„ E 1 TS 9 2 

able to maintain them, for he was in the 37th year of his age 
when knighted, and in his 55th when made a baron. He made 


laid out again. 


— 


p 
Ti * 


_ 3 


[I Cox's Hiſt. of Ireland, vol ii. p. 59. , 

Lol Borhiſe's: Reduction of Ireland, woes 

him, namely. Richard, Lewis and Roger, 

made peers: efore his death. Budgell. 
1 48 In June 1632, he committed the 
mo 


p. 209. Intro. to the ſecond vol. of the 
Hiſtory of England, 
Cu] He had no leſs than ſeven ſons and 


eight daughters by his lady. At the time 
his laſt child Margaret was born, he was 
in the 64th year. Of his ſons, Richard 


the ſecond fon ſucceeded in the earldom of 


Cork; Lewis was created baron of Bandon 


and viſcount Kinelmeaky; Roger was 


baron of Broghill and earl of Orrery, and 


Francis was lord Shannon. Robert, his 
ſeventh and youngeſt, refuſed a peeraze, 


but acquired: a greater name than kings 
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42, four of his ſons were enga th 
was ſlain in the field z]. The earl himlelf:died about a year 
after, on the 15th of September, in the 78th year of his age; 
having ſpent the laſt, as he did the firſt year, of his life, in the 
fupport. of the crown of England againſt iriſh rebels, and in the 
ſervice of his country. Though he was no peer of England, he 
Was, on account. of his eminent abilities and knowledge of the 
world, admitted to fit in the houſe of lords upon the woolpacks, - 
. ut confiliarius. When Cromwell ſaw the prodigious improves | 
ments he had made, which he little expected to find in Ireland; 
he declared, that if there had been an earl of Cork in every - 
province, it would have been impoſſible for the Iriſh to have 
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large purchaſes, but not till he was able to improve them; and 
to himſelf what in ſome countries would have been 


always uſed, and which he cauſed to be placed upon his tomby | 


memorable circumſtances of his Jife 
to writing, under the title of True Re- 
membrances, which are publiſhed in Dr 


| Birch's ' Life of the hon. Mr. Robert 
Hoyle: in theſe he remarks, that though . - 
he raiſed ſuch a fortune as left him no 
room to eavy any of his neighbours, et- 
he did it without care or burden to his 
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he. battle which the Engliſh gained at Liſcarrol, 
ged, and the eldeſt 
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vori Rocnn) [x], carl of Orrety, 61 fo of Richard 
earl of Cork, was born in April 1621, and created baron Broghill . 
in the kingdom of Ireland when but ſeyen years old. He was 
lte at the college of Dublin, and about the year 1636, ſent 
with his elder brother lord Kinelmeaky to make the tour of France ; 
and Italy. After his return he married lady Margaret Howard, 
ſiſter to the earl of Suffolk LL J. During the rebellion in Irelarid, 
he commanded a troop. of horſe in the forces raiſed by his fa- 
ther, and on many occaſions gave proofs of conduct and courage. 
After the ceſſation of arms, which was concluded in 1643, he 
came over to England, and ſo repreſented to the king the ifiſh | 
papiſts, that his majeſty was convinced Pg Ever meant to keep 
the ceſſation, and therefore ſent a commiſſion to lord Inchiquin, 
preſident of Munſter, to proſecute the rebels, Lord Broghill 


+ 


employed his intereſt in that coùnty to aſſiſt him in this ſervice; 
an 25 8 the government of Ireland was committed to the par- 
liament, he continued to obſerye the fanie conduct till the king 

was put to death, That event ſhocked Þim ſo nuiich, that he r. 
mediately quitted the ſervice of the parliament; and, 9 
upon Ireland and his eſtate there as ntterly loſt, embarked for 
England, and returned to his feat! at Mari on in Sqmerſetſhire, 
where he lived rivately till 1649 [MI]. In this retirement; re- 
flecting on the difirels of his country,. and the perl 957 injury 

he ſuffered whilſt his eſtate was hel by the fi ich rebel, "he re- 
ſolved, under pretence of going to the Spay 65 | b health, to 
eroſs the ſeas, and apply to king Charles IL, for eben to 

raiſe forces in Ireland, in order to reſtore, his majeſty, gd te- 


over his own eſtate. He defired the earl of Warwick, wh. 
; dan intereſt in the prevailing party, to procure a licence for 
him to go to the Spaw. He pretended to the carl, that his ſole 
view was the recovery of his health; but, to ſome of his friends 
of the royal party, in whom he thought he could .confide, he 
diſcovered his real deſign ; and having raiſed a confiderable ſum 
- of money, came to London to proſecute his voyage. The com- 
mittee of ſtate, who ſpared no money to get proper intelligence, 
peing ſoon informed of his whole deb | 1d to proceed 
againſt him with the utmoſt ſeverity. Cromwell, at that time 


gn, determined to proce 


general of the ene a forces, and a member of the com- 
mittee, was no ſtranger to lord Broghill's mefit; and conſider- 
ing that this young nobleman might be of great uſe to him in 
reducing Ireland, he earneſtly entreated the committee, that he 
might have leave to talk with him, and endeavour to gain him 
before they proceeded to extremities. Having, with great dif- 
ficulty, obtained this permiſſion, he immediately diſpatched a 
[x] Earl of Cork's True Remem- Orrerr. 
brances iu Budgell's Memoirs of the Boyles, 
_ - ft] Moerrice's Memoirs of the carl of p. 41. | „ 
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never h | 
_ defired the gentleman to let the general know that he would 
mutual civilities, told him in few words, that the committee of 
ſtate were appriſed of his deſign of going over, and applying 


once more aſſu 
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to wait ＋ him. Broghill was ſurpriſed at this meſſage, having 
the leaſt acquaintance with Cromwell, and therefore 
wait _ his excellency. But while he was expecting the re- 
turn of the meſſenger, Cromwell entered the room; and, after 


to Charles Stuart for a commiſſion to raife forces in Ireland; 
and that they had determined to make an example of him, if he 


had not diverted them from that reſolution. The lord Broghill 
interrupted him, and aſſured him that the intelligence which the 


committee had received was falſe; that he was neither in a capa- 

city, nor had any inclination, to raiſe diſturbances in Ireland; and 

concluded with entreating his exceHency to have a kinder opinion 

of him. Cromwell, inſtead of making any reply, drew ſome 

eres of his ee which were the copies of ſeveral letters 
1 


nt by lord Broghill to thoſe perſons in whom he moſt con- 


_ fided, and put them into his hands. Broghill, finding it was to 


no purpoſe to diſſemble any longer, aſked his excellency's pardon 
for What he had ſaid, returned him his humble thanks for his 


protection againſt the committee, and entreated his advice how 


1e ought to behave in ſo delicate a conjuncture. Cromwell told 


him, that though till this time be had been a ſtranger to his 


erſon, he Was not ſo to his merit and character; that he had 


eard how gallantly his lordſhip had already behaved in the iriſh 


wars; and therefore, ſince he was named lord lieutenant of 


Ireland, and the reducing that kingdom was now become his 
province; that he had obtained leave of the committee to offer 
his lordſhip the command of a general officer, if he would ſerve 


in that war: that he ſhould have no oaths or engagements im- 
e hy proto nor be obliged to draw his ſword againſt any 


ut the iriſh rebels. Lord Broghill was infinitely ſurpriſed at fo 


| 3 unexpected an offer: he ſaw himſelf at liberty, 


by all the rules of honour, to ſerve againſt the Iriſh, whoſe re- 


bellion and barbarities were equally deteſted by the royal party 
and the parliament: he defired, however, the general to give 
him ſome time to conſider of what he had propoſed to him. 


Cromwell briſkly told him, that he muſt come to ſome reſolu- 


tion that very inſtant; that he himſelf was returning to the com- 
mittee, who were ſtill fitting ; and if his lordſhip rejected their 
offer, they had determined to ſend him to the Tower, Broghill, - 
finding that his life and liberty were in the utmoſt danger, and 
charmed with the frankneſs and generoſity of Cromwell's be- 
haviour, gave him his word and honour, that he would faith- 


fully ſerve him againſt the iriſh rebels; upon which, Cromwell 
9 him, mm the conditions which he had made 


| gentlemut to ford Broghill, to lee him know-that he intended. 
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| with him ſhould be punctually obſerved ; and then ordered him 
| to repair immediately to Briſtol, to which place forces ſhould be. 
ſent him, with a ſufficient number of ſhips to tranſport him into 
Ireland. JFF 8 1 77 „% ̃ͤᷣ V On ET 
| _ He ſoon raiſed in that kingdom a troop anda. regiment. of 
185 co men, with which he joined Cromwell on his arrival; and, 
mr ating in the courſe of the war conjointly with Cromwell and 
. Ireton, contributed. greatly to the reduction of the Iriſh, Crom- 
; well was ſo exceedingly {truck with his conduct and courage, that 
after he was declared protector, he ſent for lord Broghill, made 
| him one of his privy council, and allowed him as great a ſhare 
| of his confidence as any man, except Thurloe [N J. In 1656, 
| the protector, either ſuſpecting Monk's attachment to his perſon, 
or deſirous of relieving the people of Scotland, who complained 
| of this man's ſeverity, propoſed to lord Broghill to go to that king- 
dom with an abſolute authority; to which his lordſhip conſented, 
upon condition that he ſhould have a diſcretionary: power to 
att as he ſhould fee proper; that no credit ſhould be given to 
any complaints, till he had an opportunity of vindicating him - 
ſelf; and that he ſhould be recalled in a year. Cromwell kept 
his word to him; for though the complaints againſt Broghill 
were more numerous than thoſe againſt Monk, upon giving, at 
his return to London when the year was expired; an account of 
the reaſons of his conduct, Cromwell conceived a higher eiteem 
for him than ever. * 2 1 73 Te Wet, 247 : e | . 7 0 
After the death of Cromwell, Broghill did his utmoſt.to ſerve 
his ſon, to whom his lordſhip, in conjunction with lord Howard 
and ſome others, made an offer, that if he would not be wanting 
to himſelf, and give them a ſufficient authority to act under 
him, they would either force his enemies to obey him, or cut 
them off. Richard, ſtartled at this propoſal, anſwered in a con- 
ſternation, that he thanked them for their friendſhip, but that hge 
neither had done, nor would do, any perſon any harm; and that 
rather than that a drop of blood ſhould be ſpilt on his account, 
be would lay down that greatneſs which was a burden to him. 
He was ſo Keren a reſolution, that whatever the lords could 
ſay was not capable of making him alter it; and they found 
it to no purpoſe to keep a man in power who would do no- 
thing for himſelf. Lord Broghill, therefore, finding the family _ 
of Cromwell thus laid aſide, and not being obliged by any ties 


[ux] In 1654, he was choſen knight for for Edinburgh, but knight for the county | 

the county of Cork to fit with other par- of Cork in another p:rliament, which met 

liament men of Ireland among the' engliſh” at Weſtminfter the ſame year. | He was  / 
1 1 knights and burgeſſes at Weſtminſter. He | l:kewi{e made one of the protector's lords, 
- was likewiſe appointed one of the protec- and a member of the other houſe. Bor- 

tor's council in Scotland, which was worth laſe's Hiſtory of the reduction of lieland. 

to him 1441. per enndm. And in 1656, Budgell. „ f 

he was not only choſen parliament man 
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he f 
ſelf moſt active and zealous to reſtore the king, and for that 
purpoſe repaired forth with to his command in Munſter; where, 


finding himſelf at the head of a conſiderable force, he deter- 
mined to get the army in Ireland to join with him in the deſign, 


to gain, if poſſible, ſir Charles Coote, who had great power in 


the north, and then to ſend to Monk in Scotland. Whilſt he 


was bußied in theſe thoughts, a ſummons came to him from the 


ſeven commiſſioners, ſent over by the committee of ſafety to take 


care of the affairs of Ireland, requiring him to attend them im- 


mediately at the caſtle of Dublin. His friends adviſed him to 
be upon his guard, and not put himſelf in the power of his 
enemies; but, as he thought himſelf not ſtrong enough yet to 


take ſuch a ſtep, he reſolved to obey the ſummons. Taking there- 


fore his own troop with him as a guard, he ſet out for Dublin. 


When he came to the city, leaving his troop in the ſuburbs, he 


acquainted. the commiſſioners, that, in obedience to their com- 
mands, he was come to know their farther pleaſure. Next day, 
on appearing before them, they told him, that the ſtate. was ap- 


prehenſive he would practiſe againſt their government, and that 


therefore they had orders to conſine him, unleſs he would give 
ſuſficient ſecurity for his peaccable behaviour. He deſired to 


know what ſecurity they expected. They told him, that ſince 


he had a great intereſt in Munſter, they only deſired him to 


engage, on the forfeiture of his life and eſtate, that there ſhould 


be no commotion in that province. He now plainly perceived 


the ſnare which was laid for him; and that, if he entered into 
ſuch an engagement, his enemies themſelves might raiſe ſome 


commotions in Munſter. He ſaw himſelf, however, in their 
power, and made no manner of doubt but that if he refuſed to 
give them the ſecurity they demanded, they would immediately 


put him up in priſon. He therefore deſired ſome time to con- 
nder of their propoſal; but was told, they could give. him no 


time, and expected his immediate anfwer. Finding himſelf thus 


dolce, he humbly deſired to be ſatisfied in one point, 
name 


„whether hey intended to put the whole power of Mun- 
ſter into his hands ? if they did, he ſaid, he was ready to enter 


into the engagement they demanded; but if they did not, he muſt 
appeal to all the world how cruel and unreaſonable it was, to 
expect he ſhould anſwer for the behaviour of people over whom 


— _ 


he had no command. The commiſſioners; found themſelves. fo 
much embarraſſed by. this queſtion, that they ordered him to 


withdraw; and fell into a warm debate in what manner to pro- 


ceed with him. At laſt Steel, one of the commiſſioners, who 
was alſo lord chancellor of Ireland, declared himſelf afraid, that 


even the honeſt party in Ireland would think it very hard to ſee 


- 


to ſerve thoſe who aſſumed the government, whoſe ſchemes too- | 
judged wild and ill-concerted, from this time ſhewed hin 


— 
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Was apprehenſive ng. 
therefore propoſed t 


pPropoſal was agreed to by the majority of the board, and lord 
| Brechil being called in, was told, in the moſt obliging manner, 


zcquaint his majeſty with the meaſures he had taken, and in- 


viting him to come into his kingdom of Ireland; afſuring him, 
"that if he pleaſed to land at Cork, he ſhould be received with a 
ſufficient force to protect him againſt all his enemies. At the 


fame time, he diſpatched a meſſenger to general Monk, then on | 
his march from Scotland, to let him know what they were doing 
in Ireland, and to perſuade him to do the like. Shannon was 


fearee embarked for Flanders, when lord Broghill received a 


U 


letter from fir Charles Coote, to acquaint him, that their deſign 


of declaring for the king had taken air, and that he had there- 
fore been obliged to declare ſomewhat ſooner than they had 
agreed upon; and to conjure his lordſhip to declare. himſelf 


Ekewife ; which Broghill did immediately, that he might not de- 


fert his friend, though he was a little apprehenſive, that fir 
Charles's precipitancy might ruin their deſign. 1 this means, 
thoſe who had aſſumed the government f Ireland, fin ding them- 


33 5 [6] Oldmizon's hiſt. of the Stuarts, vol. +; p. 449 
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but, inſtead of being thanked for his ſervice in Ireland, he was 
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the diſpute in favour of the proteſtants; and obliged his majeſty 
to diſmiſs the iriſh commiſſioners with ſome banber ern 


than he commonly made uſe of. 
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{elves in che midſt of two powerful 8 made Iittle or no 
en Land fir Charles Coote ſecured rhat 
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© Upon.the king's reſtoration, tord Broghill came to England? 


1 


received with che utmoſt coldnefs. Upon inquiry, he learnt, 
that fi Charles Coote had affured the king, that he was the ff 


Man who ſtirred for Him in Iteland; that lord Broghill oppoſed 


his majeſty's return, and was not at laſt brought to conſent to 
it without much dificulty. His lordſhip recollecting that he 
had ſtill by him fir Charles's letter, in which were theſe words: 
© Remember, my lord, that you firſt put me on this deſign; 
and I beſeech you, forfake me not in that which. you firſt put 
me upon, which was, to declare for king and parliament,” de- 
fired his brother Shannon to put it into the hands of the king; 
who being fully convinced by it how ſerviceable Broghill had 
Deen to him, looked upon him with as gracious an eye as he 
could himſelf” deſire or expect. His lordſhip was ſoon after 
(Sept. 5, 1660,), made earl of Orrery ſworn of the king's privy- 
council, appointed one of the lords juſtices, and lord preſident 
OE EEE OWL 9 OE 
After the king's return, the iriſh roman catholics ſent over 
fir Nicholas Plunket, and ſome other commiſſioners, with a pe- 
tition to his majeſty, praying to be reſtored to their eſtates. As 
this would, in effect, have ruined the proteſtants, they there- 


fore choſe the earl of Orrery, Montrath, and fix more, to oppoſe 
their adverſaries before the king and his council. The iriſh 


1 1 


nilioners were ſo apprehenſive of the earl's eloquence and 


addreſs upon this occaſion, that they offered him eight thouſand 
pounds in money, and to ſettle eſtates of ſeyen thouſand pounds 


2 year upon him, if he would nor appear againft them, which 
| kejected with a generous diſdain. When the 


. reje V 
cauſe, came. to a hearing, after the iriſh” commiſſioners had of- 


fered all they thought proper, the earl of Orrery boldly affirmed 
to the king, that e ſubjects in Ireland were the firſt 


who formed an effectual party for reſtoring him; that the Iriſh 


had broken all the treaties. which had been made with them; 
that they had fought againſt the authority both of the late and 


preſent king; and bad offered the kingdom of Ireland to the 
pope, che king of Spain, and the king of France. Laſtly, to the 


* 


great ſurpriſe, not on] 18 the Iviſh, but of his own brother com- 
5 Fiſibners, he proved his a | 
| 799 1755 8 the iriſh ſupreme council, of w 


is afſertions, by Pony ſeveral original 
1 | ich fir Nicholas 
mlelf was one. This laſt unexpected blow decided 
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gf Soon after this affair, his 


parliament, he drew with his own hand the famous act of * 
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of York after the fall of lord Clarendon [@ };, but being vere t 
much afflicted with the gout, he declined a, poſt that required 
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having applied great ſums out of the revenue of that king lom, . 


! 


which did not come plainly into account, the enquiry was never... 


C3 he: 


begun. Ormond, liſtening to ſome malicious infnuations, began 


direct him to lay down his eee as a compenſation -.. 


f im- 
peachment of high treaſon and miſdemeanours to be echibited 
againſt him in the engliſh houſe of commons: his lordſhip, being 
heard in his place, gave an anſwer ſo clear, circumſtantialy and 
ingenuous, that the affair was dropt. The king laboured.in Vain 
to reconcile him to the french alliance, and the reducing of the 
Dutch. At the deſire of the king and the duke of York, he 
drew the plan of an act of limitation, by which the ſucceſſor 
would have been diſabled from encroaching on civil and religious 

' Hiberty 3 but the propoling thereof being poſtponed till after the 

excluſion- bill was ſet on foot, the feafon for making uſe of it 5 
was paſt. The king, to hinder his returning to Ireland, and 

to keep him about his perſon, offered him the place of lord- 
treaſurer; but the carl of Orrery plainly told his majeſty, that 
Ce July 28, 16666. + - [a} Carte's Life of the Di of Ormonds 
ere] Sell po inn. fo or OV, pra38e3 1 7 hl TS a4 
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e he could not carry his ends in Ireland whilſt 


£ * * - — 
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act He died in 1 debe 7975 jos 8 Bot — bekind 155 
e character of an able general, ſtatefman, and writer LT He 
Had iſſue by his lady, two ſons and five daughters. 


'BOYL 


( ROE) [7], a moſt diſtinguithed phie Sphet and 


/ hen; and an exceeding good man, was the ſeventh fon, aud 


the fourteenth child, of* 19 earl of Cork, and born at Lif- 


more in the 


province of Munſter in Ireland, the 25th of Jan. 


1626-7. He was committed to the care of a country-nurſe, with 


piſtons to bring him up as hardy as if he had been her own 
perfect averſion for tune 
fondneſs of thoſe parents, which made them breed their 
_ children ſo nice and tenderly, that a hot ſun'or a good ſhower | 

of 1 rain as much 81 rv IN: as if they were ma 


fon; for his father, he tells us, 


N 


| Mis wilting are theſe : 4h # The 
1 colours diſplayed; in a reply of an 
_ engliſh proteſtant, to à letter of an iriſh ro- 


man catholic. London, 1662, 4to. 2. An 
anſwer to ſcandalous letter lately printed, 


- and ſubſcribed by Peter Walſh, procurator 
for the ſecular and regular popiſh prieſts of 
Ireland, intituled, A letter deſiring a juſt 
and me:cifyl regard of the roman catholics 
of Ireland, given about the end of October 
1560, to the then marquis, now duke, of 

Or mond, and the ſecond time lord lieute- 


pant of that kingdom. By the right ho- 


nourable the Farl of Orrery, &cz being a 


full diſcovery of the treschery of the iriſh / 


rebels, ſiuce the beginoing bf the rebellion 


there, neceſſary to be conſidered by all ad- 
venturers, and other perſons eſtated in that 


kingdom. Dublin, 1662, 4. 3. A poem 
on his majeſty's hap y reſtoration. 4. A 
m on the death * the celebrated Mr. 
Abraham Cowley/ London. 1667, folio, 
The hiſtory of Henry V. a. tragedy. 

| or ng 1668, folio.” 6. Muftapba, the 
ſon of Soliman the magnificent, a tragedy. 
London, 1667, Tang 1668. 7. The 
Black Prince, a tragedy. London, 1672, 

| ud . Triphod , a tragedy, Landon, 
672, 2 Theſe four plays were col. 


the new edition of the earl's matic: 
Works. 9. Partheniſſa, a romance in three 
volumes. London, 1665, 40. 1667, fol. 


10, A Dream. In this piece he introduces | at their head; Lionel, then earkof Orrerys : 8 


the genius of France perſuading Charles II. 
to promote the intereſt of that kingdom, 


and act upon french principles. He after- ck 
af his life, under the name af Philarchus, 


Wards introduces the gboſt of his father 
diſfusding him from it, anſwering all the 
5 INNER the genius of France had urged; ; 

and proving to him, . ä 
n 


«had a 


tunes and tragical 1 that a 115 chief | 


- treaſure, and only real ſtrength, is the af= 


fections of his people. 11. A treatiſe up 
the art of war. 12; Poems on the fatts 


and feſtivals of the church. His poſthu- 
mous works are, 1. Mr. A 2 co- 
medy, 1692. 
1693. 3. Herod the great, a traged 
1694. 4 Altemira, a tragedy, brought 
upon the ſtage by Mr. Francis Manning in 
1702, with a prologue by Heory St. Joha, 
eſq. afterwards lord viſcount Bolingbroke, 
and an epilogue by the hon. Charles Boyle, 


eſq. the late earl of Orrery, who alſo in- 
terſperſed ſeveral ſongs in the work itſelf. 


8 State letters, publiſhed in folio in 1742. 


part. or could ſpeak of with certaiaty. But 


"this hath never been publiſhed: The duke 
of Ormond having, by his majeſty's com- 


mand, conſulted with the earl of Orrery upon 
the propofitions to be laid before the par- 


. liament of Ireland in 1677, his lordſhip deli- 
vered to him five ſheets of of prvieSing ths 
protecting ne 


the moſt effectual methods o 
nation from foreign and domettic enemi 


the revenue, and ſecuring private property. 


James's ſoldiers, with the duke of Berwie 


and grandſon to our author, being a minor, 
and abroad on his travels. l 
r] His own account of che berker part 


ubliſhed by Dr, Birch, in his Life of the 
on. Robert TM P- 18. "By | ait. Ibid, 
pP. 19, 30. * e ogra * 5 4 * 


© 


made of butter; | 


2. \ Guzman, a —_— 


r. Mori ice ſays, that his patron drew up 
a very curious account of what was done 
in the court or camp, in which he had any 


| "advancing the proteſtapt intereſt, increafiriy PO EE 
| lected and publiſhed together in folio, 1695, _ 1 Sol 

and make now the entire firſt: volume of But theſe, with other papers, were were deſtroy» 8 

ed when lord Qrrery's houſe was burnt c 


: the ground in theyearr690 bya partyot kiog 5 


pat 
. 


* 


or of ſugar.” By this he gained a ſtron 
ee eee he afterwards loſt, by its being treate: 
- too tenderly. He acquaints us with ſeveral misfortunes which 
happened to him in his youth. When he was about three years 
| old, he loſt his mother, Who was a moſt accompliſhed woman, 
and whom he regrets. on that account, becauſe he did not know 
her. A ſecond misfortune. was, that he learned to ſtutter, by 
\ mocking ſome children of his own age: of which, though no 
_ endeayours were ſpared, he could never iy : 'A 1 5 
third, that in a jourgey to Dublin, he had like: to have been 


* 
4 pk 
3 8 


Hilfe remained at Eton between three and four years; and then 


ET 
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drowned ; and certainly had been, if one of his. father's gen- 7 
tlemen had not taken him out of à coach, which, in paſſing a 
bruck raiſed by ſome ſudden ſhowers, was overturned and car- 
ied away with the firm. 
While he continued at home, he was taught ta write a very 
Fair hand, and to ſpeak french and latin, by one of the earl's 
_ Chaplains, and a freachman that he kept in the houſe... In.1635z 
his father ſent him over to England, in order to be educated at 


55 


Eton ſchool under fir Henry Wotton, who was the earl of Cork's 
old friend and acquaintance. Here he ſoon diſcovered. a-force 
of underſtanding which promiſed great things, and a diſpoſition 
to cultivate and improve it to the utmoſt. While he remained 
at Eton, there were ſeveral extraordinary.accidents. that befel 


him, of which he has given us an account; and chree of which 
were very near proving fatal to him. The 


1 


when, beſides the hazard he ran of being cruſhed to pieces, he 
had certainly been choked with the duſt, during the time he lay 


gave ; 


* 


under the rubbiſh, if he had not had preſence of mind enough to 
have wrapped his head up in the ſheet, which gave him an op- 
pPortuni | e aſter. thi" Bi 8 
„ Nad been cruſhed to pieces by a ſtarting horſe, that roſe up ſud- 
dlenly, and threw himſelf backwards, if he had not happily diſ- 


ity of breathing without hazard. A li 


ed his feet from the ſtirrups, and caſt himſelf ſrom his back 


fore he fell. A third accident proceed d from the carele 


Kim a ftrong vomit, inſtead of a cooling julep. 


Bis father carried him to his own ſeat at Stalbridge in Dorſet» 


ſhire, where he remained ſome time under the care of one of his 


_ Chaplains, who was the parſon of the place. In the autumn of 
' 2638, he attended his father to London, and remained with him 

at the Savoy, till his brother Mr. Francis Boyle eſpouſed Mrs, 

Elizabeth Killigrew; and then, towards the end of October, 
within four days after the marriage, the two brothers, Francis 

and Robert, were ſent abroad upon their travels, under the care 

of Mr. Marcombes. They embarked at Rye in Suſſex, aud 


** 


My. 


13285 | firſt-was, the ſudden 
fall of the chamber where he lodged, when himſelf was in bed; 


7 


4 — 
8 i 


"ot an apothecary's ſervant ; who, miſtaking the phials, brought 
3 8 
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thence proceeded to Dieppe in Norm 
by land to Rouen, ſo to Paris, and ſrom t 
Which eity they contiuued their journey to Geneva, where his 
governor: had a family; and there the two ,gentlemen purſued 
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nce to Lyons; from 


their ſtudies quietly, and without interruption. Mr. Boye, 
during his ſtay here, reſumed his acquaintance with the mathe- 


5 


7 


matics, or at leaſt with the elements of that ſcience, of which 
he had before gained ſome knowledge LU]. For he tells us, in 


his dwn-memoirs, that while he was at Eton, and afflicted with 
an ague, before he was ten years old, by way of diverting his 


_ melancholy, they made him read Amadis de Gaul, and other ro- 
mautic books, which produced ſuch reſtleſſneſs in him, that he 


Was obliged to apply himſelf to the extraction of the ſquare and 
cube roots, and to the more laborious operations of a 


A 


be r. e more l. bra, in 
order to fix and ſettle the volatility of his fancy. | 


__ While he remained at Genera, he made ſome excurſions to ; 


_ viſit the adjacent country of Savoy, and even-proceeded ſo far 


as to Grenoble in Dauphins,” He took a view alſo of thoſe wild 


mountains, where Bruno, the firſt author of the carthuttan 
monks, lived in ſolitude, and where the firſt and chief of the 


carthußan abbies is ſeated. Mr. Boyle relates, that “ the devil, 


taking advantage of that deep raving melancholy, ſo fad a place, 


His on humour, which was naturally grave and ſerious, and 


the ſtrange ftories and pictures he found there of Bruno, ſag- 


the fundamentals of chriſtianity, that tho b 
did little betray his thoughts, nothit 


ed ſuch ſtrauige and hideous — ya 5K ame of 
h, he ſays, his looks 
| ut the Prbiddennefs 


of ſeIf-diſpatch-hindered his acting it.” He laboured under this 
perplexity and melancholy many months : but at length getting 


* 


but of it, he ſet about enquiring into the grounds and foundation 
of the chriſtian religion; “ that ſo, ſays he, though he believed 


more than he could comprehend, he might not believe mote 


mortal, it is very troubleſome.” + gt 
September 1641, he quitted Genera, after having ſpent ane- 
and- twenty months in that city; and, paſſing thraugh Switzer- _ 
| Fang), fnd the country of the Eiriions, emmy Loenbendy+. 


than he could prove; and owe the ſtedfaſtneſs of his faith to ſo | 


poor a cauſe, as the ignorance of what might be objected againſt 
1 E He became . ee, in the Dale er 27A and in 
à convyiction of its truth; yet not ſo, he ſays, but that * the 
fleeting clouds: of doubt and diſbelief did never aſter ceaſe now 
and then to darken the ſerenity of his quiet; which made him 
often ſay, that injections of this nature were ſuch a diſeaſe o 
his faith, as the toothach is to the body ; for though it be not 


* 
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8 | BOYLE. 


bi Tived at Venice; where having made 4 ſhort ſtay; he returned 
1 to the continent, and kent the winter at Florence. Here he 
| | employed his ſpare hours in reading the modern hiſtory in ita- 
i Han, and the works of the celebrated aſtronomer Galileo, who 
| died at a village near this city during Mr. Boyle's refidence in 
1 it. It was at Florence that be acquired the italian language; 
Et; which he underſtood perfectly, though he never ſpoke it ſo flu- 
} '- ently as the french. © Of this indeed he was ſuch a maſter, that, 
1 as occaſion required, he paſſed for a native of that country in 
1 | more places than one during his travels. nba e 
ET» March 1642, he began his journey from Florence to Rome, 
which took up but five days. He: farveyed the numerous curio- 
} "fries of that city; among which, he tells us, “ he had the for- 
Sn: tune to fee pope Urban VIIE. at*chapel, with the cardinals; 
$4 who, ſeverally appearing mighty princes, in that aſſembly looked 
ke a company of common friars,” He viſited the adjacent vil- 
lages, which had any thing curious or antique belonging to 
them; and had probably made a longer ſtay, had not the heats | 
difagreed with his brother. He returned to Florence, from thence 
to Leghorn, and fo by ſea to Genoa. Then pafling through 
the county of Nice, he croſſed the ſca at Antibes, where he fell 
into danger for refuſing to honour the crucifix : from whence 
he went to Marſeilles by land. He was in that city in May 
1642, when he received fis father's letters, which informed him 
of the rebellion broke out in Ireland, and how difficultly he had 
a 3 the 2501 then remitted to them, in order to help them _ 
ome. They never received this money; and were obliged to 
go to Geneva with their governor Marcombes, who ſupplied 
them with as much at leaſt as carried them thither. © They con- 
tinued there a conſiderable time; without either advices or ſup- 
plies from England**upon which Mr. Marcombes was obliged 
to take up ſome jewels on his own credit, which were afterwards 
diſpoſed of with as little loſs as might be; and with the money 
thus raiſed, they continued their journey for England, whither 
they arrived in 1644. On his arrival Mr. Boyle found his father 
dead; and though the earl had made an ample proviſion for 
him, as well by leaving him his manor of Stalbridge in England, 
as other conſiderable eſtates in Ireland, yet it was ſome time be- 
fore he could receive any money. However, he procured pro- 
tections for his eſtates in both kingdoms from tue powers then 
in being; from whom alſo he obtained leave to go over to France 
for a ſhort ſpace, probably to fettle accounts with his governor 
Mx. Marcombes : but he could not be long abroad, ſince we find 
him at Cambridge the December following. 
March 1646, he retired to his manor at Stalbridge, where he 
reſided for the moſt part till May 1650. He made excurſions, 
ſometimes to London, ſometimes to Oxford; and in February 
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26457 W over, er co Holland's but hs made no conſiderable. 
any where. During his retirement at Stalbridge, he ap . 
himſelk with incredible induſtry to ſtudies of various kin 
thoſe of natural philoſophy and chemiſtry in particular. He 2 
omitted no opportunity, of obtaining the acquaintance of perſons | 
diſtinguiſhed for parts and learning, to whom he was in every 
reſpect a ready, uſeful, generous aſſiſtant, and with whom he 
held a conſtant correſpondence. He was alſo one of the firſt 
members of that ſmall, but learned body of men, which, when 
all academical ſtudies were interrupted by the civil wars, [6 4 
themſelves. about 1645 and held private meetin a firſt in Lon- 
don, afterwards at Oxford, for the ſake of canvaſſin ſubjeQs of 
natural knowledge, upon that plan of experiment which my lord 
Bacon had delineated. They ſtyled themſelyes then the Philo- 
2 College; and after the reſtoration, when they were 
. e ee = diſtinguiſhed . took the name of the 
Roya Society. His retired courſe of life however could not 
hinder his reputation from riſing to ſuch; a height, as made him. 
be taken notice of by ſome of the moſt eminent members of the 
republic. of letters; ſo that, in 1651, we find Dr. Nathanael 
Mi hmore, a very emine W dedicating ta him a. bock. 
r the title of, The eneration: examinin 
1 opinions of 5 eſpecially that of fir Kenelm' 


Digby,.in his diſcourſe upon bodies... 
1652, he went over to Ireland, in order to viſit and ſettle 


his eſtates in that kingdom; and returned from thence in Au- 


guſt 1653. He was. ſoon after obliged to go over to Ireland | 
again; where he had ſpent his time very unpleaſantly, if it had 
not been ſor his intimate friend and acquaintance. fir. William 
Petty, in whoſe converſation he was extremely happy. In the 
ſummer of 1654, he returned to England, and put in execution 
a deſign he had formed, ſome time, of reſiding at Oxford; where 
he continued for the moſt part till April 1668, and then he ſet - 
tled at London in the houſe of his ſiſter Ranelagh in Pall Mall. 
At Oxford he choſe to live in the houſe of Mr. Croſſe, an apo: 
thecary, rather than in a college; for the ſake of his health, and 
becauſe he had more room to make experiments. Oxford was 
indeed at that time the only place in England where: Mr. Boyle 
could have lived with much atisfaction; for here he found him- 
ſelf ſurrounded with a number of learned friends, ſuch as Wil- 
kins, Wallis, Ward, Willis, Wren, &c. ſuited exactly to his 


taſte, and who had reſorted. thither for the ſame reaſons that b 


had done; che philoſophical. ſociety being now. removed from 
London to Oxford. It was during his ref r 
invented that admirable engine, the air-pu i Ko way” was per- 
fected for him by the very ingenious 2 Hooke, in 
2678 or 1679, - n wade. ſeveral experiments, an 
Vol III. 3 ua 


ry 


— x the Carteſian ee ve then made a great noiſe in the 
z 


nd, that he ſtill continued to purſue critical and [theological - 
ſtudies. ' In theſe he had the aſſiſtance of ſome great men, par- 
ticularly 'Dr. Edward Pocock, Mr. Thomas yoo. and Mr. 
Samuel Clarke, all of great eminence for their ſkill in the orien- 
tal languages. He had alſo à ſtriẽt intimacy with Dr. Thomas 

Barlow, at that time head-keeper of the Bodleian library, and 
afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, a man of various and extenſire 
learning. In 1659, Dr. Wallis, ſo diſtinguiſhed for his mathe- 
matical and philoſophical learning, dedicated to him his excel- 
lent treatiſe on the Cycloid. is year alſo Mr. Boyle, being 
zàcquainted with the unhapp) * ances of the learned San- 
derſon, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, who had loſt all his pre- 
ſerments for his attachment to the royal party, conferred upon 
Him an honorary ſtipend of 5ol. a year. This ſtipend was given 
as an encouragement to that excellent maſter of reaſoning, to ap- 
ly himſelf to the writing of caſes of conſcience : and accords 
iüngly he printed his lectures de obligatione conſcientiz, which 
de read at Oxford 1647, and dedicated them to his friend and 
patron. The dedicatior bears date Nov. 22, 1659. EEE! 

* Upon the reſtoration of Charles II he was treated with great 
civility and reſpect by the king, as well as by the two great mi- 
niſters, Southampton and Clarendon. He was follicited by the 
latter to enter into orders, for Mr. Boyle's diſtinguiſhed learn- 

ing, and unblemiſhed reputation, induced lord Clarendon to 
think that fo very gh res a perſonage would do great ho- 

hour to the clergy. Mr. Boyle conſidered all this with due at. 
tention; but refſected, that the ſituation of life he was in, What 
eyer he wrote upon religion, would have ſo much the greater 


weight, as coming from a layman; ſince he well knew, that the 
Irrclgious fortified themſelves againſt all that the clergy ng | 
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they were paid for it. He confidered likewiſe that, in point of 


fortune and character, he needed no acceſſions; and indeed he 

never had any appetite for either. But biſhop Burnet, ho 

preached his funeral ſermon, and to whom Mr. Boyle communi- 
cated memorandums concerning his on life, tells us, that what 

had the greateſt weight in determining his judgment was,“ the 

not feeling within himſelf any motion or tendeney of mind 

which he could ſafely eſteem a call from the holy ghoſt, and ſo 

not venturing to take holy orders, leſt he ſhould be found to 

have lied unto it x]. He choſe therefore to purſue his philoſo- 

phical ſtudies in ſuch a manner as might be moſt effectual for 
the ſupport of religion; and began to communitate to the world 
the fruits of thoſe ſtudies Tf. 72 126k oth 

In 1662, a grant of the forfeited impropriations in the kings 


dom of Ireland was obtained from the king in Mr. Boyle's name, 


though without his knowledge; which nevertheleſs did not hin- 
der him from intereſting himſelf very warmly, for procuring the 
application of thoſe impropriations to the promoting religion 
and learning. He interpoſed likewiſe in favour of the corporas 
tion for propagating. the goſpel in New England; and was very 
inſtrumental in obtaining a decree in the court of chancery, fot 
reſtoring to that corporation an eſtate which had been injuri- 
ouſly repoſſeſſed by one col. Bedinfield, a papiſt, who had fold 
it to them for a valuable conſideration. His activity in matters 
of this nature was ſo much the more honourable, as his inclina- 
tion led —— to be private and retired. But when- 
ever the cauſe of virtue, learning, or religion, required it, his in- 

tereſt and endeavours were never wanting; aud, what is very 
remarkable, were ſeldom employed but with ſucceſs. In 1663, 
[ey The fe of elk . . The fame prog —_ 
Oxford 1660, in 8vo, under the title of, great learning and abilities extended itſelf 
1. New experiments, phyfico-mechanical, even at this time beyond the bounds of our 
touching the ſpring of the air and its ef- iſland, ſo that the grand duke of Tufcany, 


ſeats, made for the moſt part in a new 


 pnevumatical engine: addreſſed to his ne- 
on. This work 


phew the lord D. | 
was attacked by Franciſcus Linus and Mr. 
Hobbes, which occaſioned Mr. Boyle to 
Tubjoin to a ſecond edition of it, printed at 

on 1662, in 4to, A defence, &. in 
which he refuted the objections of thoſe 
philoſophers with equal candour, clearneſs, 
and civility. A third edition was printed 
in 1682, Ao. 2. Seraphic love; or, 
ſome _— a7 8 - = oy of 
God, pathetically diſceurſed of Jn a letter 
to a friend, 1660, '$yo.. This piece, 
though it did not appear till, now, was f- 


a prince diſtinguiſhed for learning, was ex- 
tremely defirous of a correſponderice with 
him: of which he was advertifed in a let= 


ter, dated Oct. 10, 1660, from Mr. Sourh- 


well, then refident at Florence. 3. Cer- 
tain phyfiological eſſays and other tracts, 
3 4to, 14 fes were n 
1669, 4to, witli large additions, ially 
of A diſcourle about the abſalote teſt of 
bis : and were traaflated lag Lat. 
4. Sceptical chemiſt, 1654, 800. K ve 

curious and Excellent work ; in 12 
1679, $vo. with the addition of givers en- 
periments and notes about the prodycible- 


4 2 * 8 * : 
| neſs of chemical principles. 
kiſhed av eatly n the year 1848; It hs noo 
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bel June 1663, be publiſhed, f. Con- | meditation upon a 


the Royal Society being incorporated by king Charles II. Mr. 
23 vie 2 of the N f as he might be 
juſtly reckoned among the founders of that learned body, ſo he 
continued one of its moſt uſeful and induſtrious members dur- 
ing the whole courſe-of his life zJ]f . 
1664 he was elected into the company of the royal mines; 
and was all this year taken up in the proſecution of various 
e deſigns, which probably was the reaſon why he did not 
nd abroad any treatiſes either of religion ener, e [AJ His 
excellent character in all reſpects had procured him ſo much 
eſteem and affection with the king, as well as with every body 
elſe, that his majeſty, unſollicited, nominated him to the pro- 
voſtſhip of Eton college in Auguſt 1665. This was thought 
the fitteſt employment for him in the kingdom; yet, after mas - 


lacy 


fiderations touching the uſefulneſs of cxpe- 
rimental natural philoſophy, 4to. reprint- 
ed the year following. 6. Experiments 
and eb elk 359 upon colours; to which 
was added a letter, containing obſervations 
on a diamond that ſhines in the dark, 1663, 
$vo. reprinted in the ſame ſize in 1670. 
It was alſo tranſlated into latin. This trea- 
tiſe is full of cyrious and uſeful remarks 


on the hitherto unexplained doctrine of 


of the honourable Mr. Boyle, A certain - 
writer, by way of making repriſals, upon 
Swift for his treatment of Mr. Boyle, 
which he affirms to be as cruel and unjuſt 
as it is trivial and indecent, has obſerved, - 
that, from this very treatiſe, which he has : 
thus turned into ridicule, he borrowed the 
firſt we his ede. 2 He 
grounds his con jecture upon the wing - 
ſage, to be found in the Occaſional 187 


* 


light and colours ; in which he ſhews great don e Ven put me in in 6 6 


zudgment, accuracy and penetration, and 


may be ſaid to have led the way to that 


mighty genius, the great fir Iſaac Newton, 
who has fince ſet that important point in 
the cleareſt and moſt convincing light. 


7. Conſiderations upon the ſtyle of the 


Holy ſcriptures, 1663, $ro. A latin tranſ- 


lation of it was printed at Oxford, where 
moſt of his writings were publiſhed in 1665. 


Jt was an extract from a larger work inti- 
tuled, An eſſay on ſcripture ; which was 
afterwards publiſhed by fir Peter Pett, a 
friend of Mr. Boyle. . 

[ a] The year following came forth, 8. 
Oc reflections upon ſeveral ſubjects ; 
whereto is prefixed A diſcourſe about ſuch 
kind of thoughts, 1655, 8yo, reprinted in 
2669, $ro. This piece is addreſſed to 


ia, under whoſe name he concealed 


that of his beloved ſiſter, the viſcounteſs 
of Ranelagh. The thoughts themſelves 
are on a vaſt variety of ſubjects, written 
many years before ; ſome indeed upon tri- 
vial occaſions, but all with great accuracy 
of language, much wit, more learning, and 
in a wonderful ſtrain of moral and pious 
reflection. Yer this expoſed bim to the 


only ſevere cenſure that ever was paſſed 


upon him, and that too from no leſs a man 
than the celebrated dean Swift; who, to 


ridjeuls theſe diſcourſes, wrote * A pious in 185; 489. 


fancy of your friend Mr. Boyle, who was 
ſaying, that he had thoughts of making a 
ſhort romantic ſtory, where the -ſcen 

| ſhould be laid in ſome iſland of the ſouthera 
ocean, governed by ſome ſuch rational laws 

and cuſtoms as thoſe of the Utopia or the 
New Atalantis. And in this country he 
would introduce an obſerving native, that, 
upon his return home ſrom his travels 
made in Europe, ſhould give an account 
of our countries and manners under feign- 
ed names; and frequently intimate in his 


relations, or in his anſwers to queſtions 


that ſhould be made him, the reaſons of 
his wondering to find our cuſtoms ſo extra 
vagant, and differing from thele of his. 
own country. For your friend imagined 
that, by ſuch a way of expoſing many of 
our practices, we ſhould ourſelves be 
brought unawares to condemn, or perhapy 
to laugh at them; and ſhould atleaſt ceaſ 
to wonder, to find other nations think them. 
as extravagant as we think the manners af 
the Dutch and Spaniards, as they are re- 
preteen hed peas „ The 
lame year he publiſhed an important work, 
intituled, 9. New ee | 
vations cold; or, an experimenta 
hiſtory of cold benin: with ſeveral pieces 
thereunto annexed, 1665, Bro, | 
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ture deliberation, though contrary to the advice of all his 
friends, he abſolutely declined it. He had ſeveral reaſons for 
declining it. He thought the duties of that employment might 
interfere with his ſtudies; he was unwilling to quit that courſe of 
life, which, by experience, he found ſo ſuitable to his temper 
and conſtitution: and, above all, he was unwilling to enter into 
orders: which he was perſuaded was neceſſary to qualify himſelf 
for it. In this year and the next, he was much taken up with 
looking into an affair that made a very great noiſe in the world; 
and the deciſion of which, from the high reputation he had 
gained, was in a manner univerſally expected from him [BJ. 
The caſe was this: one Mr. Valentine Greatracks, an iriſh 
gentleman, 8 himſelf that he had à peculiar gift of 
curing diſeaſes by ſtroking; in which though he certainly ſuo- 
ceeded often, yet he ſometimes failed; and this occafioned a 
great controverſy, in which moſt of the parties concerned ad- 
drefſed themſelves to Mr. Boyle. en 069, the famous 
Mr. Henry Stubbe wrote a treatiſe upon this ſubject, intituled 
The miraculous conformiſt ; or, an account of ſeveral marvel- 
lous 'cures, performed by the ſtroking of the hands of Mr. 
Valentine Greatracks ; with a phyſical diſcourſe thereupon, in a 
letter to the honourable Robert Boyle, eſq. Mr. Boyle received 


this book upon the. 8th of March 1666 ; and wrote a letter to 


Mr Stubbe the next morning, which ſhews how extremely ten- 
der Mr. Boyle was' of religion ; and how jealous of admitting 
and countenancing any principle or opinions that he thought 
might have a tendency to hurt or diſcredit it. But what is 
moſt incumbent on us to obſerve at preſent is, that this letter is 
certainly one of the cleareſt teſtimonies of Mr. Boyle's vaſt abi- 
lities and extenſive knowledge, that is any where extant. It is 
a very long letter, upwards of twenty pages in 8vo; very learned 
and very judicious z wonderfully correct in the diction and ſtyle, 
remarkably clear in the method and form, highly exact in the 
obſervations and remarks, and eta ny in pertinent and curi- 
ous facts to illuſtrate his reaſoning. Yet it appears from the 
letter itſelf, that it- was written within the compaſs of a ſingle 
morning: a fact we ſhould have imagined next to impoſſible, 
if it 4; not been atteſted by one whoſe veracity was never 
queſtioned, that is, by Mr. Boyle himſelf. In 1666, Dr. Wal- 
ls addreſſed to Mr. Boyle his piece upon the Tides; as did the 
famous phyſician, Dr. Sydenham, his methog;,of curing fevers, 
grounded upon his own obſervations cl.. 


bel Hir, $4 2494 150, F -pbyfical andeaſy, in S103 which he fene 
c] Himſelf likewiſe publiſhed that abroad at the requeſt of the Royal Societyy. 

year, 10. Hydroſtatical paradoxes made thoſe experiments having been made at 

ont by naw experimgnts, 2 nn Lb | 


* 


* p 
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About this time, namely 1668, Mr. Boyle refolved to ſettle 
himſelf in London for life; and removed, for 8 
the houſe of his ſiſter, the lady Ranelagh, in Pall Mall. This 
was to the infinite benefit of the learned in general, and particu- 
larly to the e of the Royal Society z to whom he gave 
great and continual aſſiſtance, as the ſeveral pieces 'communit- 
cated to them from time to time, and printed in their Tranſac- 
tions, abundantly teſtify. Thoſe who applied to him, either to 
defire his help, or to communicate to him any new diſcoveries 
in ſcience, he had his ſet hours for receiving; otherwiſe it is 
> . eaſy to conceive, that he would have had very little of his time 
' to Nimſelf, But, beſides theſe, he kept a very extenſive corre- 
eee with perſons of the retten figure, and moſt famous 
for learning, in all parts of Europe [DJ. r 
In the midſt of all theſe ſtudies and labours for the public, 
he was attacked by a ſevere paralytic diſtemper, of which, 


oe 


| 
i 
| 
5 
| 


though not without great difficulty, he got the better, by ſtrict- 


ly adhering to a proper regimen [EJ]. 


origin of forms and qualities, according to 
the corpuſcular-philoſophy, illuſtrated by 
conſiderations and experiments, 1666, 4to; 
and reprinted the year following in 8vo. 
This treatiſe did great honour to Mr. 


Boyle, whether we conſider the quickneſs 


of his wit, the depth of his judgment, or. 
his indefatigable pains in ſearching after 
truth. We muſt not forget to obſerve, 
that, both in this and the former year, he 
communicated to his friend Mr. Olden- 
burzh, who was ſecretary to the Royal So- 
ciety, ſeveral curious and excellent ſhort 
treatiſes of his own, upon a great variety 
of ſubjects, and others tranſmitted to him 
by his learned friends both at home and 
abroad, which are printed and preſerved 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. An- 
other thing it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that, in the warm controverſy raiſed 
at this time about the Royal Society, Mr. 
Boyle eſcaped all cenſure ; and though Mr. 
Stubbe, among others, attacked it in ſe- 
veral pamphlets with all che fury imagin- 


able, yet he preſerved: a juſt reſpe& for 


Mr. Boyle's great learning and abilities. 


adicd a diſcourſe of the atmoſpheres of 
gonſiſte nt bodies; and the ſame year he re- 
viſed 2nd made many additions to ſeveral 
of his former tracts, ſome of which, as we 


have before obſerved, were now tranſlated 
into latin, in order to gratify the curious 


Among 


abroad. 13. Tracte bout the coſmical 


qualities of things ; coſmical- ſuſpicions ; 
the temperature of the ſubterranean re- 
gions ; the bottom of the ſca : to which is 
prefixed an introduction to the hiſtory of 
particular qualities, 1670, 8vo. This boo 

occaſioned much ſpeculation, as it ſeemed 
to contain a vaſttreaſure of new knowledge 
which had never been communicated to 
the world before z and this too, grounded 
upon actual experiments and arguments 
juſtly drawn from them, inſtead of that 


' notional and conjeRural philoſophy, which, 


in the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, had been ſo much in faſhion. 
E] In 16/1 he publiſhed, 14. Confi- 


derations on the uſefulneſs of experimen- 


part 40. And, 15. Kelle dien of tracts 


upon ſeveral uſeful. and important points 
of practical philoſophy, Ato: both which 


works were received as new and valuable 
gifts to the learned world. 16. An eſſay 
about the origin and virtue of gems, 1672, 
8vo. . 17. A collection of tracts up the 


relation between flame and air; and ſeve- 


ral other uſeful and: curious ſubjects; be · 
fides furniſhing, in this and in he former 
year, a great number of ſhort diſſertatio 
upon a vaſt variety of topics, addreſſed to 
the op: Society, and inſerted in their 
Tranſactions. 18. Eſſays on the ſtrange 
ſubtlety, great efficacy, and determinate 
nature of effluvia; to which were added 


variety of experiments on other fubjeQs 
1673 ho. The fame year Anthony i 
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volt ons: that he communicated this: year: to 
14 ietys there: were two diſcourſes, connected into 

one, that deſerve particular notice. The former; was intituled, 

mental diſcourſe of quickſilver growing hot with gold: 


the other related to the ſame ſubject; and both of them con- 


tained diſcoveries of the utmoſt importance 0 INKS (tC 

He had been many years a director of the ea 

and" very uſeful in e e to that gre 
harter; and t 


cially in procuring their 


| -1 $5 | K 8 v 5 
body, more eſpe+/ 
only return he e. 


peed for his labour was, the engaging the company to cqme - 
to ſome reſolution in favour of the propagation of the goſpel, 


* V4 ,” ? If 4 1 9 4 5 


rand, the famous ciitefian 'ablloGphety 


printed his. Hiſtoria, Naturæ, &c. at Lon- 


for that end ſome will cot be wanting o 


don, and dedicated it to Mr. Boyle. the good it may do to the world. But, in 


wool phil>ſophy ; and ſays of him, what 
.verroes ſaid of Ariftotle, that nature had 
formed him as an exemplar or pattern of 


the higheſt perfection, to which humanity 


can attain. 19. A collection of tracts u 
the ſaltneſs of the fea, the moiſture of the 


air, the natural and preternatura! ſtate of br « 
dies, to which is prefixed a. dialogue con- 


cerning cold, 1674, 8vwo. 20. The excel- 
lency of theology compared with natural 


philoſophy, 1673, 8vo; 21. A collection 


of tracts, oontaining ſuſpicions about hid- 
den qualities of the air ; with an appendix 
touching celeſtial magnets; animadverſions 


upon Mr. Hobbes's problem about à va- 
cuum ; a diſcourſe of the cauſe of attrac- 
tion and ſuction, 1674, vo. 22. Some 


conſiderations about the reconcileableneſs 
of reaſon and religion. By T. E. a layman, 


To which is annexed, a diſcourſe about. 


the poſſibility of the reſurtection by Mr. 
Boyle, 1675, $vo. The reader muſt be 
informed, 


_ [rv] To be convinced of this, obſerve 
only the following © paſſages” of a letter 
written by Mr. afterwards fir Iſaac New- 
ton to Mr. Oldenburg, the ſecretary of 
the Royal Society, upon the occaſion of 
it. The letter is dated from Cambridge, 
APES ee 
_ "6 Yeſterday, reading the two laſt Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions, I had an oppor- 
tunity to conſider Mr. Boyle's' uncommon | 


experiment about the incaleſcence of gold 
and mercury. I believe the fingers of 
many will iteh to be at the knowledge of 


the preparation ef ſuck” ü metoury 4 and "erici 


n 3 2 » 1 5 i 
C 1 „ + 8 33 gage th 4 „ 


at both theſe pieces were of 
bis writing ; only he thought fit to mark 
the former with the final letters of his 


He does juſtice to Mr; Boyle's univerſat* my fimple judge ment, the noble author, 
reputation for extentive learning and amaz- ſine 
ing ſagacity_ in every branch of experi- 


* 
ſince he has thought fit to reveal himſelf 
ſo far, does prudently in being reſerved in 
the reſt. Not that I think any great ex- 
cellence in ſuch a mercury, either for me- 
dicinal or chymical operations; for it ſeems 


to me, that the metalline particles with 
which that mercury is impregnated, may 


be groſſer than the particles of the mer-/ 
cury. &c. - But yet, becauſe the way by 
which mercury may be ſo impregnated has 
been thought fit to be concealed by others 
that have known it, and therefore may 
poſſibly be an inlet to ſomething more 
noble, not to be communicated without 
immenſe damage to the world, if there 
ſhould be any verity in the hermetic wri- 
ters; therefore I queſtion; not but that the 

eat wiſdam of the noble author will ſway 
him to high filence, till he ſhall be re- 
folved of what conſequenee the thing may 


be, either by his own experience, or the 


judgement of ſome other, that | 
underftands what he ſpeaks about; that 
is, of a true hermetic philoſopher, whoſe 
judgement, if chere be any ſuch, would 
be more to be regarded in this point, than 
that of all the world befide to the chn- 
trary ; there being other things. beſide the 
tranſmutation of metals, if thoſe great 
pretenders brag not, which none but they 
underftand. Sir, becauſe the author ſcemg 
defirous of the ſenſe of others in this paint, 
I have been er eee to ſhoot my bolt 3 
but pray keep private to youre | 
Sie Pour fervant,” | IP op 
In 1676, Mr. Boyle publiſhed, 23. Exe 
iments and notes about the mechanical 
origin or production of particular qualities, 
in ſeveral diſcourſes on à great of - 
RE . . a7 K 347-4 
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ms of ries in that part of the world. 
As a proof of his own inclination to contribute, as far as in him 
lay, for that purpoſe, he cauſed ſive hundred copies of the 
goſpels and acts of the apoſtles, in the malayan tongue, to de 
printed at Oxford in 1677, 4to, and to be ſent abroad, at his 
own expence. This appears from the dedication, prefixed by 
his friend Dr. Thomas Hyde, to that tranſlation, which was 
publiſhed under his direction. It was the ſame 1 and prin- 
cipl: which made him ſend, about three years before, ſeveral, | 
copies of Grotius de veritate chriſtianæ religionis, tranſlated into 
arabic by Dr. Edward Pocock, into the Levant, as a means of 
propagating chriſtianity there. There was printed in 1677, at 
Geneva, a miſcellaneous collection of Mr. Boyle's works in 
latin, without his conſent, or even knowledge; of which there 
is a large account given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. In 
1678, he communicated to Mr. Hooke a ſhort memorial of ſome 
e made upon an artificial ſubſtance that ſhines with- 
out any preceding illuſtration; which that gentleman thought 
fit to publiſh in his Lectiones Cutlerianæ l]. The regard 
which the great Newton had for Mr. Boyle, appears from a 
"oy curious letter, which the former wrote to him, at the latter 
end of this year, for the ſake of laying before him his ſentiments 
upon that ethereal medium, which he afterwards propoſed, in 
his Optics, as the mechanical cauſe of gravitation. This letter 
is to be found in the life of our author by the reverend Dr. 
It was upon the 3oth of November this year, that the Royal 
Society, as a proof of the juſt ſenſe of his great worth; and of 
the conſtant and particular ſervices which through a' courſe of 
many years he had done them, made choice of him for their 
preſident; but he being extremely, and, as he ſays, peculiarly - 
tender in point of oaths, declined the honour done him, by a. 
letter addreſſed to his much reſpected friend Mr. Robert Hocke, 
rofeſſor of mathematics at Greſham college. About this time, 
Dr. Burnet being employed in compiling Bia admirable hiſtory 


Lo] He publiſhed the ſame year, 24. 
Hiſtorical account of a degradation of gold 
made by an anti-elizir:. a ſtrange che- 
mical narrative, 4to, reprinted in the 
ſame fize 1739. This made a very great 
noiſe: both at home and abroad, and is 
Jooked upon as one of the moſt remarkable 
pieces that ever fell from his pen; fince 
the facts contained in it would have been 


chan Mr 


ſelf-ſhining ſubſtance, $vo. 26. Diſcourſe 

of things above reaſon; . inquiring, whether 
a philoſopher ſhould admit there are any 
ſuch? 1681, 8vo. 27. New experiments 
and obſervations made upon the Icy Noc» 
tiluca ; to which is added a chemical pa- 
radox, grounded upon new experiments, 

making it probable, that chemical prinei- 
ples are tranſmutable, ſo that out 
them others may be produced, 1682, $vo, 
28. A continuation of new experiments 


phyũca- mechanical, touching the ſpring 
weight of the air, and their effects, 
b x * | 


* 


one of 
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rimenes and conſide rations about the poro- 


ſince the letter, which he wrote upon that ſubject, was in anſwer 
to one from Mr. John Elliot of New England, dated Nov. 4, 
1680. This letter of Mr. Boyle is preſerved by his hiſtorian 3 
and it ſhews, that he had a vaſt diſlike to perſecution on account 
of opinions in religion. He publiſhed in 1683, nothing but a 
ſhort letter to Dr. Beal, in relation to the making of freſh water 
out of ſalt [1]. 8 #7 


Mr. Boyle's writing grew now ſo very numerous, that Dr. 


Ralph Cud worth, celebrated for his immortal work, The In- 
tellectual Syſtem, wrote to him in moſt preſſing terms, to make 


an entire collection of his ſeveral treatiſes, and to publiſh them 


together in the latin tongue; and © then,” ſays he, © what 
you ſhall ſuperadd, will be eaſily collected and added after- 
wards. And I pray God continue your life and health, that 


you may ſtill enrich the world with more. The writers of hy- 


men in natural philoſophy will be confuting one another a 
ong time before the world will ever agree, if ever it do. But 
your pieces of natural hiſtory are unconfutable, and will afford 
the beſt graunds to build hypotheſes upon. You have much 
outdone ſir Francis Bacon in your natural experiments; and you 


have not inſinuated any thing, as he is thought to have done, 


tending to irreligion, but the contrary.” This letter is date 
October 16, 16 4 [ K]. 0 ; | 


In June 1686, his friend Dr. Gilbert Burnet, afterwards biſhop | 


- [1] In 2684, he printed two very con - to the corpuſcular philoſophy ; to which is 
tural _ Try of human blood, . eſpecially of the uſe of fimple medicines, $vo. Be- 
the ſpirit o A | 

the world likewiſe, the ſame year, an ex- 
fity of bodies, 8vo. _ |  cellent theological one, 34. Of the high 
lx) In 1685, he obliged the world veneration man's intelle&-owes to God, 
with, 3 1. Short memoirs for the natural . peculiarly for his wiſdom and power, Evo. 
experimental - hiſtary of mineral waters, This was part of a much larger work, 


with directions as to the ſeveral methods which he ſignified to the world in an ad- 


< . 
. RW 


of the Reformation, Mr. Boyle contributed very largely to the 
expenee of publiſhing it; as is acknowledged by the doctor in 
his preface to the ſecond volume. It was probably about the 
beginning of the year 1681, that he was engaged in promoting 
the preaching and propagating of the Heel among the Indians; 
h 


fiderable works; 29. Memoirs for the na - annexed, a Diſcourſe about the advantages 
that liquor, $yo. 30. Expe- | fides theſe - philoſophical tracts, be gave 


of trying them, including abundance of vertiſement, io prevent any exception from 


new and uſeful remarks, as well as ſeveral 
curious experiments.” 32: An eſſay on the 
great effects of even, languid, and un- 


heeded motion; whereunto is annexed an 


experimental diſcourſe: of - ſome hitherto 


little regarded cauſes of the ſalubrity and ine 
ſalybrity ofthe air, and its effects; reprinted 


in 1690, vo. None of his treatiſes; it is 
ſaid, were ever received with greater or 


more general applauſe than this. 33. Of 


the recoucileablegels of ſpeciic 


8 
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being taken at the abrupt manner of its 
beginning. At the entrance of the ſuc- 
ceeding year, came abroad his, 35. Free 
inquiry into the vulgarly received notion 
of nature 2 which was then, and 
will always 

who have a true zeal and reliſh for | 
religion and found philoſophy. It was 


tranſlated into latin, and reprinted in ame 
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greatly admired by thoſe 
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of Saliſbury, tranſmitted to him fi 
account of his travels, which he had drawn up in the form of 


rom the Hagus- Wie nsbufcripe 


5 
* 
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letters, addrefſed to Mr. Boyle; who, in his anſwer to the 


doctor, dated the 14th of that month, expreſſes his ſatis faction 
in * finding, that all men do not travel, as moſt do, to obſerve 
buildings, and gardens, and modes, and other amuſements of 
a ſuperficial and almoſt inſignificant euriofity ; for your judi- 


cious remarks and reflections, fays he, may not a little improve 


both a ftateſman, a critic, and a divine, as well as they will 
make the writer paſs for all three LJ. In the month of Ma 


this year, our author, though very unwillingly, was conſtrained 


to make his complaint to the public, of fome inconveniences 


under which he had long laboured; and this he did by“ an ad- 


vertiſement about the lofs of many of his writings addreſſed to 


W. to be communicated to thoſe of his friends that are vir- 


tuoſi; which may ſerve as a kind of a preface to moſt of his 


mutilated and unfiniſhed writings.” He complains in this ad- 


vertiſement of the treatment he met with from the plagiaries, both 
at home and abroad; and though it might have been difficult in 
any other man to have done ſo, without incurring the imputa- 


tion of ſelf-conceit and vanity, yet Mr. Boyle's manner is fuch, 
as only to raife in us an higher eſteem and admiration of him. 


This advertiſement is inſerted at length in his life.. 


He now began to find that his health and ſtrength, notwith- 


ſtanding all his care and caution, gradually declined, as he ob- 


ſerves in a letter to M. le Clerc, dated May 30, 1689; which. 


put him upon uſing every poſſible method of huſbanding hig re- 


maining time for the benefit of the learned. In doing this, as 


2 certain writer ſays, he preferred generals to particulars; and 
the aſſiſtance of the whole republic of letters to that of any 


branch, by what ties ſoever he might be connected therewith, 


It was with this view, that he no longer communicated parti- 


cular diſcourſes or new diſcoveries to the Royal Society; becauſe 


this could not be done, without withdrawing his thoughts from 


taſks which he thought of {till greater importance. It was the 
more ſteadily to attend to theſe, that he reſigned his poſt of 
governor of the corporation for propagating the gofpel in New- 


England; nay, he went ſo far as to ſignify to the world, that he 


could no longer 1 ite viſits as uſual, in an advertiſement, 
which begins in the following manner. Mr. Boyle finds him- 


felf obliged to intimate to thoſe of his friends and acquaintance, 
that are wont to do him the honour and fayour of viſiting him, 


36. The martyrdom of Theodora and Dy- what caution, a. naturaliſt ſhould admit 


bis youth. 37. A diſquiſition about. the light, 1688, $8vg. 
ual cauſe of e things 5 wherein ln 


8 dvo: a work he had drawn up in them, With an appendix, about vida ny 55 
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1. That he has by ſome unlucky accidents, namely, x Soo fer- 
vant's breaking a bottle of oil of vitriol over a cheſt which con- 
tained his papers, had many of his writings corroded here and 


chere, or otherwiſe ſo maimed, that without he himſelf" fill up | 


the lacunæ out of his memory or invention, they will not be in- 
telligible. 2. That his age and ſicklineſs have for a good while 
admoniſhed him to put his ſcattered, and partly defaced, writings 
into ſome kind of order, that they may not remain quite uſeleſs 


And, 3. That his ſkilful and friendly phyſician, fir Edmund 


King, ſeconded by Mr. Boyle's beſt friends, has preſſingly ad- 
viſed him againſt ſpeaking daily with ſo many perſons as are 
wont to viſit him, repreſenting it as what cannor but much waſte 
his ſpirits,” &c. He ordered likewiſe a board to be placed over 
his door, with an inſcription ſignifying, when he did and did 
e e , ñę // TE OG nid abs 
Among the other great works, which by this means he gained 


time to niſh, there is reaſon to believe, that one was a col. 
lection of elaborate proceſſes in chemiſtry; concerning which 


ke wrote a letter to a friend, which is ſtill extant; but the piece 
itſelf was never publiſhed, though we read in the letter, that 
te he left it as a kind of hermetic legacy to the ſtudious diſciples 
c< that art.“ Beſides theſe papers, committed to the care of 
one whom he eſteemed his friend, he left alſo very many be- 
hind him at the time of his death, relating to ehemiſtry; which, 
as appears 1 a letter directed to one of his executors, he deſired 


might be inſpected by three phyficians whom he named, and 


that ſome of the moſt valuable might be preſerved: Indeed, 


ſays the writer of his life, © it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that many important diſcoveries were contained in them; che. 


miſtry being his favourite ſtudy; andopening to him perpetually 
ſuch a new ſcene of wonders, as eaſily perſuaded him of the 


Fry of tranſmuting metals into gold. I his perſuaſion of 


his is evident from ſeveral parts of his writings, and was ayowed 
by himſelf to the great Dr. Halley, the late royal aſtronomer, 
who related to me his (converſation with him upon that fub- 
jet. And it was probably in conſequence of this opinion, that 
he took fo much pains to procure, as he did in Auguſt 1689, an 
act for the repeal of a ſtatute made in the fifth year of king 


Henry IV. againſt the multiplying of gold and filver [M]., 


: In the mean rims Ms. Boyle pub- vous 8 of tical way of eſtimating ores 3 
101 4, other works before his death; 1690, 8vo. He informs us, in the p 5 


7 . 


as, 38, Medicina Hydroſtatica; or, Hydro- 
Ratics applied o the materia medica, 
ſhoving how, by the weight that divers 
odies uſed in phyſic have in water, one: 
may diſcover whether they be genuine or 


WW 


ſcript of this treatiſe, that he had prepared 
materials for a ſecond volume, which he 
intended to publiſh z but it never ap- 
red. 39. The chriſtian virtusſo: ſhew- 
ing that, by being addiQted ty experimental. 
philoſophy, a min is Father alfifted than 
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am alteration in his health, as induced him to think of ſettlin 
his affairs; and accordingly, on the 18th of July, he ſignee 


and ſealed his lait will, to which he afterwards added ſeveral 


codicils. In October his diſtempers increaſed; which might 
perhaps be owing to his tender concern for the tedious illnefs 
of his dear ſiſter the lady Ranelagh, with whom he had lived 
many years in the greateſt harmony and friendſhip, and whoſe 
indiſpoſition brought her to the grave on the 23d of December 
following. He did not ſurvive her above a week; for, on the 
goth of December, he departed this life in the 65th year of 
3 ; > Kee 2 Rc i 5 Ls £2 e 
5 He was buried in St. Martin's church in the Fields, Weſt 
minſter, on the 7th of January following; and his funeral ſer- 
mon was preached by his friend Dr. Gilbert Burnet, biſhop of 


| Saliſbury. The biſhop made choice upon this occaſion of a text 


very appoſite to his ſubject, namely, © For God giveth to a man, 


that is good in his ſight, wiſdom, knowledge, and joy. Ecclek 


xi. 26. After explaining the meaning of the words, he applies 
the doctrine to the hononrable perſon deceaſed z of whom, he 


tells us, he was the better able to give a character, from the 


many happy hours he had ſpent in converſation with him, in 
the courle of nine-and-twenty years. He gives a large account 
of Mr. Boyle's ſincere and unaffected piety, and more eſpecially 
of his zeal for the chriſtian religion, without having any narrow 
notions concerning it, or miſtaking, as ſo many do, a bigoted. 
heat in favour of a particular ſect, for that zeal which is the 

ornament of a true chriſtian. He mentions, as a proof of this, 


| his noble foundation for lectures in defence of the goth againſt 
_ infidels of all forts; the effects of which have been | 


conſpi- 
cuous in the many volumes of excellent diſcourſes, which have 
been publiſhed in conſequence of that noble and pious. founda- 
tion. He had, ſays our prejate, deſigned it in his life-time, 


though ſome accidents did, upon great conſiderations, divert 


him from ſettling it; but not from ordering by his laſt will, that 
a liberal proviſion ſhould be made for one who fhould, in a 
very few well-digeſted ſermans, every year ſet forth the truth 
of the chriſtian religion in general, without deſcending to the 


indiſpoſed to be a good chriſtian. | The 
firſt part. To which are ſubjoined, 1. A 
eiſcourſe about the diſtinction that repre- 
ſents ſome things as above reaſon, but nat 
eontrary to reaſon. 2. The firſt chapters 
of 2 diſcourſe, intituled, Greatneſs of 
mind promoted by chriſtianity. 1690, 


 $vo, in the adyeriiſement prefixed to 
this work, he mentions a ſecond part of 


the chriſtian virtuofo; which, however, 


de did wot five to Aid. Burths papers bs | 


leſt behind him for that purpoſe are printeũ 


imperfect as they are, in the late edition of 
his works in folio. The laſt work, which 
he publiſhed himſelf, was in the ſpring of 
1691 3 and is intituled, 40. Experimentg, 
& obſervationes phyſiee; wherein are 
briefly treated of, ſeveral ſubjects relating 
to natural philoſophy in an 8 | 

= To which is added, a ſmall co 
lection of trapge reports, bro. 


JJ 


ones. He had read a vaſt deal on the 


4 ; 85 


Habedivifions among chriſtians. He was at the charge of che 


tranſlation and impreſſion of the new Teſtament into the ma- 
layan tongue, which he ſent oyer all the Eaſt Indies. He gave . 
2 noble reward to him that tranſlated Grotius's incomparable _ 


book of the truth of the chriſtian religion into arabic ;; and was 


at the charge of a whole impreſſion, which he took care ſhould 
be diſperſed in all the countries where that language is unders 
ſtood. He was reſolved to have carried on the impreſſion of 
the new Teſtament in the turkiſh-language ; but the company 


thought it became them to be the doers of it, and fo ſuffered 


him only to give a ae ſhare towards it. He was at yooL 
charge in, the edition of the iriſh bible, which he ordered to be 


diſtributed in Ireland: and he contributed liberally, both to the 


impreſſion of the welch bible, and of the iriſh bible for Scot- 
land. He gave, during his life, zool. to advance the deſign 


of propagating the chriſtian religion in America; and, as ſoon- \, 
as NC 


heard that the eaſt india company were entertaing propo- 


ſitions for the like deſign in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent a hundred 


pounds for a beginning, as an example; but intended. to carry 
it much farther when it ſhould be ſet on foot to purpoſe. When 
he underſtood how large a ſhare he had in impropriations, he 


ordered conſiderable ſums to be given to the incumbents in thoſe 


E and even to the widows of thoſe who were dead be- 
ore this diſtribution of his bounty. He did this twice in his 
life-time, to the amount of above 60ol. and ordered another 
diſtribution, as far as his eſtate would bear, by his will. In 
other reſpects, his charities were ſo bountiful and extenſive, 
that they amounted, as this prelate tells us, from his own know- 


ledge, to upwards of 1000l.. per annum. 


ut that part of his diſcourſe which concerns us moſt, is, che 


copious and eloquent account he has given of this great man's 
abilities. His knowledge,” ſays he, “ was of ſo vaſt an extent, 
that if it were not for the variety of vouchers in their ſeveral 


ſorts, I ſhould be afraid to ſay all I know. He carried the ſtudy 


of the hebrew very far into the rabbinical writings, and the 
other oriental tongues. He had read ſo much of the fathers, 
that he had formed out of it a clear "Is eee all the eminent 
| criptures, had gone very 
nicely through the various controverſies in religion, and was a 


true maſter of the whole body of divinity. He read the whole 


compaſs of the mathematical ſciences; and, though he did not 


ſet himſelf to ſpring any new game, yet he knew the abſtruſeſt 


parts of geometry. Geography, in the ſeveral parts of it that 


related to navigation or travelling; hiſtory and books of novels 


were his diverſions. He went very nicely through all the parts 


of phyſic; only the tenderneſs of his nature made him leſs able 


ta endure the exactueſs of anatomical diſſections, * of 
Rus © NO e | Fring 
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_ living animals, though he knew theſe to be moſt inſtruQings 
But for the hiſtory of nature, ancient and modern, of the pro- 


making all that vaſt variety of experiments beyond any man, as 
far as we know, that ever lived. And in theſe, as he made 4 
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ductions of all countries, of the virtues and improvements of 
plants, of ores and minerals, and all the varieties that are in 
them in different climates, he was by much, by very much, the 
readieſt and the perfecteſt I ever knew, in the greateſt compaſs, 
and with the niceſt exactneſs. This put him in the way of 


great progreſs in new diſcoveries, ſo he uſed ſo nice a ſtrineſs, 
and delivered them with ſo ſcrupulous a truth, that all who have 
examined them have found how ſafely the world may depend upon 


them. But his peculiar and favourite ſtudy was chemiſtry, in 


which he was engaged with none of thoſe 'ravenous and ambi- 
tious deſigns that drew many into it. His defign was only to find 
out nature, to ſee into what principles things might be reſolved, 
and of what they were compounded, and to prepare good me- 
dicaments for the bodies of men. He ſpent neither his time 
nor fortune upon the vain purſuits of high promiſes and pre- 
tenſions. He always kept himſelf within the compaſs that his 


eſtate might well bear; and, as he made chemiſtry much the 


better for his dealing in it, ſo he never made himſeif either 
worſe or the poorer fo it. It was a charity to others, as well 
as an entertainment to himſelf; for the produce of it was dif- 
tributed by his ſiſter and others, into whoſe hands he put it.” 
To this elogium of the biſhop, we will only add chat of the. 
celebrated. phyſician, philoſopher, and chemiſt, Dr. Herman 
Boerhaave; who, after having declared-lord Bacon to be the 
father of experimental philoſophy, aſſerts, that * Mr. Boyle, the 
ornament of his age and country, ſucceeded to the genius and 
enquiries of the great chancellor Verulam. Which; ſays he, of 
all Mr. Boyle's writings ſhall 1 recommend? All of them, To 
him we owe the ſecrets of fire, air, water, animals, vegetables, 
foſſils: fo that from his works may be' deduced the whole ſyſtem 
of natural knowledge [N].” The reader, perhaps, may here be 
pleaſed to know, that Mr. Boyle was born the ſamè year in 
As to the perſon of this great man, we are told that he was 


tall, but ſlender; and his countenance pale and emaciated. His 


conſtitution was ſo tender and delicate, that he had divers forts 
of cloaks to put on when he went abroad, according to the 


temperature of the air; and in this he governed himſelf by his 


thermometer. He eſcaped indeed the ſmall-pox diring ks Ks 
| lk 5 


but for almoſt forty years he laboured under ſuch a 


-of body, and ſuch lowneſs of ſtrength and ſpirits, that it wis 
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aſtoniſhing how he could read, meditate, make experiments, and 
write as he did: He had likewiſe a weakneſs in his eyes, which 
made him very tender of them, and extremely apprehenſive of 
ſuch diſtempers as might affect them. He imagined alſo, that 
if fickneſs ſhould. confine him to his bedz it might raiſe the pains 
of the ſtone to a degree which might be above his ſtrength to 
ſupport; ſo that he feared leſt his laſt minutes ſhould. be too 
hard for him. This was the ground of all the caution and ap- 


itſelf; he had that juſt indifference for it, which became a phi- 
loſopher and a chriſtian. However, his fight began to grow 
dim, not above four hours before he died; and, when death 
came upon him, it was with ſo little pain, that the flame ap- 
peared to go out merely for want of oil to maintain it. Ih 
reader may wonder that Mr. Boyle was never made a peer; 
_ eſpecially wheg, it is remembered, that his four elder brothers 
were all peers. A peerage was often offered him, and as often 
refuſed by him. It is eaſy to imagine, that he might have had 
wy thing he ſhould expreſs an inclination for. He was always 
a favourite at eourt: and king Charles II. James II. and king 
William, were ſo highly pleaſed with his converſation, that they 
often uſed to diſcourſe with him in the moſt familiar manner. 
Not that Mr. Boyle was at any time a courtier; he ſpake freely 
of the government, even in times which he difliked, and upon 
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octafions'when he was obliged to condemn it; but then he al- 


Fate 
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gefigned and begun, 1692. 4to, Concern- 
ing the nature and value of this work, we 
| have the teſtimonies of two of the moſt 
ingenious and able men of that age, Mr. 
Locke and Mr. Molineux. Mr. Locke, in 
2 letter to Mr. Molineux, dated Decem- 


as follow : 1; The general hiſtory of the air 


der 26, 1692, obſeryes, that, though this 


treatiſe was leſt imperſect, yet I think, 
. tina Glen 
you ; and it is caſt into a method, that any 


one who pleaſes may add to it under any 


of the ſeveral titles, as his reaſon and ob- 
ſervation ſhall furniſh him with matter of 
fact. If fuch men as you are, curious and 
knowing, would join to what Mr. Boyle 
| had collected and prepared, hat comes in 


their way, we might hope in ſome time 


to have a conſiderable hiftory of the airs 
than which I ſcaroa know any part of na. 
tural philoſophy would yield more variety 
and uſe. But it is a ſubj 
Gs * of any one many and will re- 


s * 


lol Mr. Boyle's poſthumons works are 


too large for 
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make it an hiſtory. very ſhort of com- 


plete, To which Mr. Molincux an- 
ſwered: I am extremely obliged to you- 
for Mr. Boyle's book of the air, which. 
lately came to my hands. It is a vaſt de- 
6gn, and not to be finiſhed but by the 


united labours of many heads, and inde- 


fatigably proſecuted for many years; ſo 
that I deſpair of ſeeing any thing com- 
plete therein, However, if many will lend 


the [ſame helping hands that you have 


done, I ſhould be in hopes; and certainly 
there is not a chapter in all natural phi- 
loſophy of greater uſe to mankind chan 
2 is here ptopoſ- 8 2. General heads 
for the natural hiſtory of a country, great 
or ſmall ; drawn out for the 8 
lers and navigators. To which are added, 
particular obſet vations on che moſt noted 


countries in the world. By another hand: 


1692. amo, Theſe gene ral head 
were firſt printed ia the 3 


r 


je was never 3 J but. 2 Beam was Ae, 
that he courted the. beautiful and ingenious. daughter of d. 


; carl of Monmouth and that to this paſſion was owing his Se 


ick Love. In the memorandum. of Mr.\Boyle's Ales ſet — a 


biſhop Burnet, it is remarked, that he Ang from mar- 
riage, at-firſt out of policy, afterwards more philoſophically; and 
we find, by a letter of Dr. John Wallis to him, dated at Oxſord, 
N 7th, 1669 that he had an overture made him with reſpect . 


ady Mary Haſtings, ſiſter to the earl of Huntingdon, B 
it does not appear from any of his papers; that he had ever — 


tained the leaſt thoughts of that kind 1 -nay, there is a letter of 


his, written when he was young to the lady Barrymore his niece, 

who had informed him of a report that he. was actually married, 
which almoſt b Wa | he rey isch 
with great politeneſs, and in the true 455 . and. is a 
clear proof, that though Mr. Boyle did not 16a 0 marry, yet 


The letter is written 


it was no miſanthropic cynical humour which Feſt: 


from it. It is-impoſhble to entertain t] 
preſenting him with that part of it Whit 


queſtion.—*< It is high time for me to haſten the payment of the 
chanks Lowe your ladyſhip for the joy you. are pleaſed to . 


me, and of which that with poſſibly gives me more than the oc-: 

caſion of it would. .You have certainly reaſon, madam, to ſuſpeng 

your belief of a marria ages celebrated by no prieſt but-fame, and 4 : 
uppoſed bridegroom... may poſhbly ere. 


made unknown: to the 


long give you a ſit of the ſpleen upon 
fent 1 it were incongruous to blend ſu 


eavly prepared, ufeful tar n Ind K 


75 


cal Tranfftlons, being drawn vp by Mr. - 


Boyle, at the requeſt of the Royal So- 
eiety. The other eee added in this 


edition were drawn up 4 2' perſons 
at divers times, by order of the Royal 
Society, and printed in different numbers 


of the Philoſophical Tranſactions; but, 


being in purſuance of the plan ſketched out 


by Mr. Boyle, were very properly annexed 


to the preceding ones. 3. A paper of the 
honourable Robert Boyle's, depoſited with 
the ſecretaries of the Royal Society, Octo - 
ber 14, 1680, and opened fince his death ; 
vous an account of his making the phoſ- 
orus, Sept. 30, 1680 ; printed in the 
Poulsen TranſaQions. 4. An account 
of a way of examining waters, as to freth- 
neſs or ſaltneſs, To be ſubjoined as: 
' appendix to a lately printed letter — 
ſweetened water, Oct. 30, 16633 wo 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactiohs. 
free diſcourſe againſt cuſtomary - FR. hag 
and a difſuaſive from curſing. 1695, 8vo. 
6. Medicinal experiments: or, a'collec- 


| Hon of choice remedien,chiefly ſimple, ana 


Mr. Boyle by 


this theme; but at pres 
We e, 


for the ſer vice of the country people. The 


third and laſt volume, publiſhed from the 
author's original manuſcript; r : 
are added ſeveral uſeful notes, en 


e 8 
of the ſame. 1698, tzmo. The 
tion of this book: was printed in . — 


der the title of Receipts ſent to a iniend i co | 


America: in 1692, it was reprin 


the addition of a ſecond part, and a new 
preface : and in 1698, as'we now obſerve, 
was added the third and laſt volume. They 
have been all ſeveral times reprinted ſinos I 
in a fingle volume, and juſtly ee ee 


beſt collection of the kind. 
Theſe poſthumous mn joinadto hoe 
i beide mentioned, toe er with many 


an pieces in the Pötte pee Tranſactions, 


which we had not room to be 8 
about, were all r in one collection: 
whereunto' is 0 fixed, an accurate life of 
a tor the INS [ofthis 


. 
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rate of matrimeny and amours with, among things I am ſo — 
n, as thoſe this ſcribble preſents you. I ſhalF therefore only te 

you, that the little gentleman and 1 are till at the old defiance, 
nts Ban carried away too many of the perfections of your ſex, ' 


to leaye enough in this country for the reducing ſo ſtubborn x 

heart as mine; whoſe conqueſt were a taſk of ſo much difficulty, 
and is fo little worth it, that the latter property is always eh ; 
to deter any, that hath beauty and merit enough to overcome 
the former. But though this untamed heart be thus inſenſible 
to the thing itſelf called love, it is yet very acceſſible to things 
very near of kin to that paſſion ; and eſteem, friendſhip, reſpect, 
a even admiration, are things that their proper objects fail 
not proportionably to exact of me, and conſequently are quali- 
ties, which, in their higheſt degrees, are really and conſtantly 
paid my lady Barrymore by her moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
and affectionate uncle © RonBrnT BorL .“ 
_ BOYLE (CHARLES), carl of Orrery, ſecond fon of Roger, 
ſecond earl of Orrery, by lady Mary Sackville daughter to Richard 
earl of ' Dorſet and Middleſex, was born in Auguſt 1676; and 
at rpms ag a nobleman of Chriſt- church in Oxford, under 
the care of Dr. Francis Atterbury, afterwards biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and Dr. Freind. Dr. Aldrich, the head of that ſociety, 
obſerying his uncommon application, drew up for his uſe that 
compendium of logic, which is now read at Chriſt-church, 
wherein he ſtyles him © the great ornament of our college.” 
Having quitted the univerſity, he was, in 1700, choſen member 
for the town of Huntington. A petition being preſented to the 
houſe of commons, complaining of the illegality of his election, 
he ſpoke in ſupport of it with great warmth ; and this probably 
gave rife to his duel with Mr. N the other candidate, in 
which, though Mr. Boyle had the advantage, the wounds he 
received threw him into a dangerous fit of fickneſs, that laſted 
for many months. On the death of his elder brother, he be- 
came earl of Orrery : ſoon aſter he had a regiment given him, 
and was elected a knight of the Thiſtle, In 1706, he married 
lady Elizabeth Cecil, daughter to the earl of Exeter [y]. In 
1 799 he was promoted to the rank of majpr- general, and ſworn 
of her majeſty's privy council. He wag envoy extraordinary 
from the queen to the ſtates of Flanders and Brabant, with an 
appointment of ten pounds a day, at a very critical juncture, 
namely, during the treaty of Utrecht. 'There, ſome in authority 
at Bruſſels, knowing they were ſoon to become the emperor's 
ſubjects, and that his imperial majeſty was not on good terms 
with the queen, ſhewed leſs reſpect to her miniſter than they 


bid e he ba bis 
c 
Var. II. ö bad 


* 
* 


in Somerſetſhire. On the acceſſion of king George I. he was 


viour as an indignity to the crown of Great Britain, ma, 


28 formerly done: upon which, C 
na 


with ſo. much reſolution and dexterity, that, When they 
thought his power was declining, or rather that he had no power 


at all, he got every one of them turned out of his poſt. Her 


majeſty, in the tenth year of her reign, raiſed him to the dignity 
of a britiſh peer, by the title of lord Boyle, baron of Marſton 


made a lord of the bedchamber, and lord heutenant and cuſtos 
rotulorum of the county of Somerſet. His frequent voting againſt 


the miniſters gave riſe to a report, that he was to be removed, 
from all his poſts; upon which he abfented himſelf from the. 

court: but his friends aſſuring him, that they had ground to 
believe the king had a perſonal eſteem for him, he rote à letter 


rd his majeſty, ſignifying, that though be looked upon his fer- 
dice as a Join honour, yet, when he firſt entered into it, he did 
not conceive it was expected from him that he ſhould vote 
againſt his conſcience and his judgement; that he muſt confeſs; 

it was his misfortune to differ widely in opinion from ſome o 

his majeſty's miniſters; that if thoſe gentlemen had repreſented 
this to his majeſty as a crime not to be forgiven, and his majeſty, 
himſelf thought ſo, he was ready to reſign thoſe poſts he en- 
joyed, from which he found he was already removed by a com- 
mon report, which was rather encouraged. than contradicted 
by the miniſters. The king going ſoon after to Hanover, lord, 
Orrery's regiment was taken from him; which his lordſhip 


of the bedchamber. 


looking upon as a mark of diſpleaſure, reſigned his poſt, of lord 
On the 28th of September 1722, he was committed cloſe 


priſoner to the Tower, by warrant of a committee of the lords 
of the prizy council, upon ſuſpicion of high tteaſon, and of 


being concerned in Layer's plot. His confinement brought on 
fuch a dangerous fit of ſickneſs, that, as Dr. Mead remonſtrated 


to the council, unleſs he was immediately ſet at liberty, he would 


fot anſwer for his life twenty-four hours: upon which, after 
6x months impritonment, he was admitted to bail. Upon the 


Arricleſt enquiry, no fulkcient ground for. : proſecution. being 


found, he was, after paſling through the uſual forms, abſolutely, 


diſcharged. After this, he 7 attended in hig place in 


the houſe oſ peers, as he, had done before; and though he naver 
ſpoke in that aflembly, his pen was frequently employed to draw 


up the protells entered in its journals. He died, after a ſhort. 
indiſpohtion, on the 24ſt of Auguſt 173 1. He had 3 god reliſh. 


* 


tor the writings of the ancients, and gave ſo: 


his own _Q |]. 8 f N e A cold- 


La] The fg thing he publiſhes while tion ofthe life of Lyſander, from the greek 
2 ft at Chriſt-church was, a tranfla- _ et Plutarch. Di. Aldrieb, | * N 
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he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome ſpeeches, he did not 


- 
. — 


diſpute LW * 


& coldurſe, -otcaſioned by à fam lord 
Orrery and the earl of roy 60 

who married Orkney's daughter; during which Orrery in a 
paſſion made a will, wherein he bequeathed to Chriſt- church in 


Or ford his noble library, ſave only the journals of the houſe of 


lords, and ſuch works as related to the engliſh hiſtory and con- 


ſtitution, which he left to his ſo.. x: 
+ BOYLE (Jonn){x},:cart of Cork and Orrery, 


" „ 1 = IT 
* r 
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of Jan. 1109: He was placed under the management of Fenton 
the poet, front: the age of ſeven to thirteen ; and then, after 


paſſing through Weſtminſter-ſchool; he was admitted nobleman 
of Chriſtchurch,” Oxford. In 1728 he married lady Harriet 
ghter of George earl of Orkney; and, though 


Hamilton, a da 


this mateh had the entire approbation of his father, yet it un- 


fortunately happened that à diſſenſion aroſe between the two 


earls, which put lord Boyle and his lady into à very delicate 
and difficult ſituation. It is true, that a reconciliation took 

ce, and that the father was upon the point of cancellin 
bequeſt to thereollege ; but was prevented by the ſudden- 


reat ſenſibility. and emotion, 5 above twenty | years after, to his ; 


He took his ſeat in the houſe of peers Jan. 1732; but — | 
cultivate the buſineſs of re The delicacy of his | lth, 
his paſſion for private life, and the occaſions. he fometimes had 
of reſiding in Ireland, ſeem to have precluded him from any 


regular attendance in the engliſh houſe of peers... In 1732 he 


went to Ireland, and was at Cork when his counteſs died there 
the 22d of Auguſt that year. The character of this lady is 
drawn by himſelf, in his obſervations: on Pliny fr]; and her 
excellent qualities and virtues are highly diſplayed by Theobald, 
* th. N 5 4 J%%%ͤ . V. . „ AY oe th AS 1 
Wir , , ß CORES 3 3: 120 
bprch, finding him to be a. good grec ian, oſ this works in reviewing a good part of 
put him upon publiſhing a new edition of the reſt, in tranſeribi 47 — whole, and at- 
the epiſtles of Phalaris, which 15 den in tending the preſs, half a' year of Atter- 
the beginning of 169 5, under the title of bury's liſe was employed, as he declares in 
Phalaridis 38.65 ntinorum tyrannĩ epiſto- his epiſtolary correſpondenbe, ii. 22. | His 
læ. Ex MS . recenſuit, verſione, anno» Jordſhip wrote a comedy, called, As yo 
tationibus, & vita infuper auctoris donavit find it; printed in the ſecond volume « 


Car. Boyle, ex æde Chriſti, Oxon, 8yo. the works of Roger earl of Orrery, He 
In.thiz edition he was ſuppoſed to have was alſo author of a copy of verſes. to Dr. 


been affiſted by Aldrich and Atterbury. Garth, upon les Diſpenſary, and of a pro- 
The authenticity of theſe epiſtles being ee wo ME. Seu ne play, calied, 

ed in queſtion: by Dr. Bentley, Mr. Ihe Siege of Capua.? i 5 
oyle wrote an anſwer, intituled, Dr. ; Biogr. Brit. ad edit. 


the epiſtles f s] Remarks on Swift, p. 229, gc edit. 


Bentley's differtation on 
Val. ii, p. 183, 3d edit. 


1 


Phalaris examined. — In laying the defig T 
PEN 8 1 33 * * 2 : 
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to a miſunderſtanding 
ſubject of the next article: 


2 ; | | ns the only ſon 
of Charles, the ſubject of the preceding article and born the 2d 


%.. 5 


— 


— Shakipean's works 9/the ex ich it. 


| ſeems, was originally intended for her. White in Ireland, he 

_ commenced a friendſhip with Swift, upon ſending bim a 8 

* yerſcs on his birth-day, which produced alfo that of Pope. 4 

544 3 he returned to * and, having now no attachment 
ondon, retired to 


ittle more than the ſhell of a — ere he amuſed himſelf 
n building and vepaiting; in. ner out bela. and printaBons, 


in erecting a library, &c. 


About 1738, he took a houſe in Duke e Weſtminſter, 
that his ſons might be educated under his own eye, and have 
alſo. the benefit of attending Weſtminſter-ſchool. June the ſame 
year he married a ſecond wife, Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, an-iriſh 

ntlewoman; and, with gratitude to heaven, acknowledges, 

in her the loſs of his former counteſs was repaired. In 
1739, he publiſhed a new edition; i in 2 vols. 8 vo. of his great 
| grandfather's dramatic works, now very ſcarce; and, in 1742, his 

State letters, to which were prefixed. orrice's- memoirs of that 
ſtateſman. In 1943, he was created LL. D. at Oxford: he was 
likewiſe a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1746, lord Boyle being 
ſettled at Oxford, and Mr. Boyle at Weſtminſter- ſchool, he re- 
moped to Caledon, in the county of Tyrone, Ireland, the ſeat of 
Mr. Hamilton, the father of his counteſs, where he refided, with 
litle intermiſſion, till 17503 happy in that domeſtic tranquillity, 
that ſtudious retirement and inaCtiwiry, from which he was never 
drawn but with reluctance. Whenever,” ſays hey © we ſtep 
out of domeſtic life in ſearch of felicity, we come back again 
diſappointed, tired, and chagrined. One day paſſed under our 
own roof, with our friends and our family, is worth a thouſand 


in any other place. The noiſe and buſtle, or (as are fool 


iſhly called) the diverſions of life, are defpicable and 'taſteleſs, 


rſton in eee a ſear of his 
Eee which had been much ne ected, and which was now 


— 


when once we have W. eee Wan Nen, wy ws News 4 


gde obe. * 

| 1177 175 1, he gabe i in ewe DA Ao Fus a low of 
Pliny's letters, with obſervations on each letter; and an effay on 
Pliny's life, addreſſed to Charles lord Boyle; which work. met 
with ſo good a reception, that ſeveral editions of it, in-8vo.: have 


ſiuce been printed. The ſame year, he addrefſed to his ſecond 


fon, Mr. Hamilton, a ſeries of letters, containing remarks on 
the life and writings of Swift, 8vo.; which alſo was ſo well re- 
ceived, that it went through five editions in little more than a 
12 December 1753, he fucceeded to the title of the earl 


Ok” In September 1754, with his lady and e 
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he began 2 tour, to Italy + hig chief object ws Florerice, in 


which city and its neighbourhood he reſided nearly a 


He collected, while here, materials for the hiſtory of Tu. 


cany, which he intended to write in a ſeries of letters, twelve of 
which only he lived to finiſh; and of theſe an ample epitome 
may be ſeen in the Gentleman's Magazine 1782, pp. . 286. 
377. 529. In November 1755, he arrived at Marſton, paſſ- 
ing through Germany and Holland. In 1758 he loſt his ſecond 
Jad! , and the year after his eldeſt ſon 3 and was, agreeably to 


the ſenſibility and tenderneſs of his nature, deeply affected upon 
theſe occafions. He ſurvived the loſs of his ſon about three 


years; for an hereditary gout, which no temperance! or ma- 
nagement could ſubdue, put a period to his exiſtence, November 
16, 1762, in his 56th year x J. e 
50 18E, BOYS, or BOIS (Jon) [x], one of the tranſſators 


of the Bible in the reign-of James I. was ſon of William ben. 


rector of Weſt- Stowe, near St. Edmundſbury, in Suffolk; a 


born at Nettleſtead in that county, i 560. He was taught the 


firſt rudiments of learning by his father; and his capacity wa 
ſuch, that at the age of five years he read the bible in en | 
He went' afterwards to Fagicy ſchool, and at fourteen was ad- 
mitted of St. John's college, Cambridge, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his ſkill in the greek. Happening to have the ſmall- 
pox: when he was elected fellow, to preſerve his ſeniority, he 


cauſed himfelf to be carried, wrapped up in blankets, to be ad- 


mitted. He applied himſelf for fome time to the ſtudy of me- 
dicine, but fancying himſelf affected with diſeaſe he read 


of, he quitted that ſcience. June 21, 1583, he was ordained 


deacon, and next day, by virtue of a vi eee e He was 
ten years chief greek lecturer in his co lege, and read every day. 


He voluntarily read a greek lecture for ſome years, at four in 


the morning, in his own: chamber, which was frequented by 
many of the fellows. On the death of his father, he ſucceeded. 
him in the reQory of Weſt Stowe; but his mother going to lire 


vith ber brother, he reſigned that preferment, though he might = 


| [x] After bis death, in 1774, were pub- Fitzworm, Michael. Krawbridge, Moſes 
liſhed his Letters from Italy, by the rev. Orthodox, and Thomas Vainall, in No. 
John Duncombe, M. A. who prefixed a life 192, 107, 113, and 129. He publiſhed 


3 
of him, from which theſe memoirs are alſb, in 1759, Memoirs of the life of Ro- 


chiefly drawn. Beſides what has been bert Cary, earl of Monmouth, 8vo. from a _ 
mentioned, lord Cork was the author of MS. communicated to him. Lord Cork 
many little productions. He contributed was an amiable good man, and competently 
to thoſe periodical papers called the World endowed, but not of ſtrong original powers. 
and the Connoiſſeur: to the former No. 47, [v] Wood's Faſt. Oxon, vo). i. col 153. 
68, 161 3; to the latter the moſt part of Fuller's Worthies in Suffolk. Life by Dr. 
12 and 17, the letter ſigned Goliah Anthony Walker, in Peck's: Defiderata 
Engliſh in No. 19, 'yreat- part of No. 33 Curioſa, vol. Ii. p. 384 42. ts 
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and 40, and ro letters 


33 BOIS E. 1 In 
have kept it with lis fellowſhip. At the 1 bd thirty-ſix, he 
married the daughter of Mr. Holt, rector of-Botworth, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, whom he ſucceeded in that living, 1596. On quit- 
ting the univerſity, the college gave him one hundred pounds. 
His young wife, who was bequeathed to him with the living, 
which was an adyowſon, proging a bad economiſt, and himſ 
being wholly immerſed in his ſtudies, he ſoon became ſo much 
in debt, that he was forced to ſell his choice collect ion of books 
to a prodigious diſadvantage. The loſs of his library afflicted 
him ſo much, that he thought of quitting his e, IEA 
He was however ſoon reconciled to his wife, and he even con. 
tinued to leave all domeſtic affairs to her management; He en- 
tered into an agreement with twelve of the neighbouring clergy, 
to meet every Friday at one of their houſes by turns, to give an 
. account of their ſtudies, | He uſually kept ſome young ſcholar 
in his houſe, to inſtruct his own children, and the poorer fort of 
the town, as well as ſeveral gentlemen's children, who were 
boarded with him. When a new tranſlation-of-the Bible was, 
by James I. directed to be made, Mr. Bois was elected ane of 
tae Cambridge tranſlators. He performed not only his on, but 
alſo the part aſſigned to another, with great reputation, though 
with little profit; for he had no allowance but his commons Pz]. 
He was alſo one of the fix who met at Stationersehall to reviſe 
the whole: which taſk they went through in nine months, have 
ing each from the company of ſtationers during that time thirty 
millings a week CA]. He afterwards aſſiſted fir. Henry Saville 
in publiſhing the works of St. Chryſoſtom, and received a pre- 
ſent of one copy of the book, for many years labour ſpent 
upon it: which however was owing to the death of fir He 
Saville, wha intended to have made him fellow of Eton. In 
3615, Dr. Lancelot Andrews, biſhop: of Ely, beſtowed on him 
unaſked, a prebend in his church. He died 1643, in the 84th 
year of his age; leaving a great many manuſeripts behind him, 
articularly a commentary on almoſt” all the books of the new 
FP When he was a young ſtudent at Cambridge, 
he received from the learned Dr. Whitaker theſe three rules, for 
avoiding thoſe diſtempers which uſually attend a ſedentary life, 


1 


ſtandingʒ ĩhe ſecond, never to ſtudy in a window; the third, never 
40 go to bed with his feet cold. e 5 


SorSE {Joszrn), an engliſh diffenting miniſter, was bor at 


[i] The king indeed nominated him _ { 4 | Fuller's Church Hiſtory, Mb. 

e of the fellows''of his new college at p- . 4. 
Chelſea: but he never had any benefit [] This book was afterwa 
* that foundation taking v9 gi» ut London, 1635, $v0s | 
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Teedb in Yotkthire; Jan. 14, 1666; and tre, 


i ed at x private 
*cademy*near Kendal in Weſtmoreland [c]. He then went to 
Eendon'; and there, among other advan tages in the proſecution 
ef his ſtudies; attended the preaching of many able divines, both”. 
conformiſts and non- conformiſts: of thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 

church, Fillotſon, Calamy, Scott, and Stillingfleet; of the diſ- 


ſenters, Charnock, Baxter, and Howe. In 1680, he began te 
preach publicly. He was at Amſterdam in 1682, where he 
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Works, conſiſting of ſermons and Penne dFvinity, were pub»; 
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- BOYSE {Saxconz,) ſr h ſon of the preceding, was a very inge 
nious perſon ; and, being as: remarkable Fo as: for. | 


| ingenuity, may Furniſh a very edifying article to humbers. | He 


was born in 1508, and received the rudiments of his education 


at 2 private ſchool in Dublin. . At eighteen, he yas ſeut to che, 


univerſity of Glaſgow; and, before.he had entered 27 20th years. 


married a tradeſman's daughter of that city I]. He was natu- 
rally extravagant, and ſoon expoſed to the inconveniences of in- 


1 


digence; and his wife being alſo diffolute and viciows, contri- 
buted not a little to accelerate his ruin. His father ſupported 


him for ſome time; but this ſupport at length ceaſing, he re- 


paired to Edinburgh, where his poetical genius procured him 


many friends, and ſome. patrons: In 1731, he publiſhed a vo- 


lume of poems, addreſſed to the counteſs of Eglinton; who was 
a patroneſs to men of wit, and much diſtinguiſned Boyſe while 


he reſided in that country. He wrote alſo an elegy on the death 
of lady Stormont, intituled, The tears of the muſes; with which 


lord Stormont, brother to the late earl Mansfield, was ſo much 


pleaſed, that he ordered rp! ag a handſome preſent. 
. Theſe publications, and the | 
were the means of recommending him to very high perſons, 


who were deſirous of ſerving him; but Boyſe was not a man. 


to be ſerved, He was of 'a low. lived, grovelling humour: 
He was, ſays Cibber, of all men the fartheſt remoyed from'a 


gentleman : he had no graces of perſon, and fewer ſtill of con- 


verſation; and though his underſtanding was very extenſive, 


yet but few could diſcover that he had any genius above the. 
common rank. He wrote poems; but theſe, though excellent 
in their kind, were loſt to the world, by being introduced with 


no advantage, His acquaintance were of ſuch a caſt, as could be 


of no. ſervice to him; and, though voluptuous and luxurious, he 
had no taſte for any thing elegant, and yet was to the laſt degree 
expenſive. - The contempt and poverty he was fallen into at 
Edioburgh, put him upon going to London; which deſign being. 
communicated to the ducheſs of Gordon, who ſtill retained a 


high opinion of his poetical talents, ſhe gave him a recommen- 


datory letter to Mr. Pope, and obtained another for him to ſir 
for of England. Lord Stormont alſo 
recommended him to his brother, afterwards earl Mansfield; 
but he made no uſe of theſe recommendations, and contented 
himſelf with ſubſiſting by contributions. About 1940, he was 
ſo reduced, that he had not clothes to appear abroad in: he had 
T, a ſhirt, a coat, or any kind of apparel; the 
| ſheets in which he lay were carried to the pawnbroker's; he was 


[1] Bay , len ces Ling of ho poem. | | 


Peter King, then chance] 


not, ſays Cibber 


honourable notice taken of them, 


4 
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obliged. to be confined. to bed, with no other covering than a 
blanket; and he had little ſupport, but what he got by writing 


letters to his friends in the moſt abject ſyle. His mode of ſtu- 
dying and writing was curious: he ſat up in bed, with the blanket 
5 had cut a hole large 


wrapped about . through e 5 2 
enough to admit his arm; and, placing the er upon his knee, 
ſcribbled in the beſt manner 3 5 Bolt = oat ia 
In 1742, we find him in a ſpunging-houſe, whence he wrote 
a curious letter to Mr. Cave, printer of the Gentleman's Ma- 
8 { 9 How long he was in confinement does not appear; 
OWCVEr, he 
and his wants ſtill continued, and he had often recourſe to the 
meaneſt arts to procure benefactions. At ſome times he would 


raiſe ſubſcriptions for poems, which did not exiſt; and, at others, 


ordered his wife to inform people that he was juſt expiring, to 
move the compaſſion of his friends, who were frequently ſur- 
priſed to meet the man in the ſtreet to-day, who was yeſterday 
ſaid to be at the point of death. In 1743, he publiſhed an ode 
on the battle of Dettingen, intituled, Albion's triumph; but did 


not put his name to it. In 1945, he was with Mr. Henry at 


Reading, where he was paid at a very low rate for compiling 
a work,  intituled, An hiſtorical review-of the tranſactions of 


Europe, from the commencement of the war with Spain in 1739, - 


to the inſurreCtion in Scotland in 1745 3 with the proceedings 


in parliament, and the moſt, remarkable domeſtic: occurrences, 


during that period. To which is added, An impartial hiſtory of 


. * Which, being highly edifying as can ſee if my affair can poſſibly be made up, 
well as amuſing, we will tranſcribe verba= I hope therefore you will have the huma» 
tim from the Biographia' Britannica: + nity to ſend me half a guinea for ſupporty 

„„ f e tin J can finiſh your papers in my hands. 
EnzcrtyTION ſor St. Lazakus's CAVE. The ode on the britiſh nation 1 hope to 

Hodie, teſte celo.ſummo, _.... 

Bine pane, fine nummoz 


Sorte poſitus infeſte, 


of that part of Stowe you de 
preſent Magazine, that it may be improved 


„ erde Ai ent mate;-: 5 5 as far as poſſible from your aſſiſtance. Your 


papers are but ill tranſcribed. I with 

ou as to St. Auguſtine's cave. 1 humbly 

| ntreat your anſwer, having not taſted any 
thing fince 'V'ueſday evening I came here; 

- _ and my coat will be taken off my back for 


Frame, bile, tumet jecur ; 
Urbane, mitte opem, precor : 
Tidi enim cor humanum © 
Non a malis alienum. 
Mihi mens nec male gtato, 


Pro a te favore dato. into priſon naked, which is too ſhocking 


Fx gehenna debitoria,. ALc _ p * for me to think of. I am, with fincere re⸗ 


2 Vulgo, damo ſpongiatoria, ard, fir, your unfortunate humble ſeryant, 
„Ste, 3 „ cor r- Houst . 5 . 
1 you yeſterday an account of my Grocer's Alley, Poultry, , ad” 8 | 


unhappy caſe. I am every moment threat- 


£ucd to be turned out here, becauſe I have 0 July 21, 17885 


not _— to pay for my bed two nights Received from Mr. Cave the ſum of half 


paſt, which is uſually paid before-hand f A tuinea by mes in confinement, S. Boyſe,” 


and 1 am loth to go into the gaunter, ill 


* e 
„ ] „ 
a : 


at length obtained his liberty: but his imprudence 


have done to-day, and want a you! y 
gn for the 


the charge of the bed, ſo that I muſt go 


— 
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the late rebellion, &c. This work was publiſliedy 1947; in 2 
vols. vo. and is ſaid not to be deſtitute of merit. While at 
Reading, his wife died; upon which he tied a piece of black rib· 
bon round the neck of a little lap - dog, which he always carried 
about with him in his arms, as imagining it gave him the air of 
z man of taſte. He alſo, when in his cups, which was as often 
as he had money, indulged a dream of his wife's being ſtill alive; 
and would talk ſpitefully of thoſe by whom he ſuſpected her to 
be entertained': ſo that, it ſeems, he was not without « good de- 
gree of affeQtation in his character 0 Ss a 
After Boyſe's return from Reading, his behaviour and ap- 
pearance were more decent, and hopes were entertained of his 
re formation; but his health now viſibly declined, and he died, 
after a lingering illneſs, May 1749, in obſeure lodgings near 
 Shoe-lane, where he was buried at the expence of the pariſh. 
Some affecting anecdotes of him may be ſeen in Nichols's 
ſelect collection of poems, recited on the beſt authority. He 
is a melancholy inſtance of the wretchedneſs; contempt, and diſ- 
83 to which the moſt ingenious perſons may reduce them 
elves by an abuſe of thoſe powers with which nature has en- 
dowed 7 Oven His genius was not conſined to poetry: he had 
alſo a taſte for painting, muſic, and heraldry. It is ſaid, that 
his poems, if collected, would make fix moderate volumes: two 
have been publiſhed. But the moſt celebrated of his perform- 
ances was his poem, called Deity ; the third edition of which 
was publiſhed in 1752, 8vo. It is ſtyled by Hervey{1] * a beau- 
tiful and inſtruQtive poem;“ and is alſo mentioned by Fielding 
with commendation... I hat ingenious writer gives a quotation 
from it, which he calls © a very noble one; and,” adds he, taken. 
from a poem, long ſince buried in oblivion: a proof that good 
books, no more than good men, do always ſurvive the bad x 
If we did not know from obſervation, that ſuch ſtrange con- 
tradictory qualities exiſt in ſome peculiar temperaments, it 
would be Ae impoſſible to conceive how any thing ſublime 
beautiful, elegant, and affecting, could ever, even in the moſt 
_ favourable and lucid intervals, be produced from ſuch inelegant 
j ̃ ᷣ TT ei © rc 
_ BOZE (CLAUDE Gros Dt), was born at Lyons, Jan. 28, 1680, 
of parents who gave him an excellent education. He attached 
_ himſelf to juriſprudence ; but antiquities and medals ſoon oh- 
ied bim entirely. Ihe chancellor de Pontchartrain, the. abbẽ 
Bren, V Hardouin, admired him for the amiableneſs of 
kis manners, and the depth of his learning. In 1705, he pub- 
Uſhed ſome ingenious differtations upon medals and other mo- 
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; 1 which opened COT the doors of the academy of i in- 


ſeriptions and belles- lettres. He was received under the title of 
pupil, and the year following he became tual ſecretary. 550 | 
french academy too meh him of their ſociety in 1715. f 
vas made keeper of the royal cabinet of medals in 17193 4 


2 year after he ſet; out for Holland, in the deſign of augment- 


5 nd colle@ion. On being returned to Paris, he de- 


* 17 the whole of his time to the academy of belles-lettres and 
the cabinet of medals. He had the inſpection of the library in 


1745 during the illneſs of M. Maboul. He had laid down the 
place of ſecretary to the academy three years before. | That ſo- 


_ciety loſt him e in 17533 he died the 1oth of September 

that year aged 

his temper as for 

| works to the public, e are mentioned below ¶ 1. J. 
BRACC 


He was as eſtimable for the ſweetneſs of 
pth of his knowledge: He ons ſeveral 


IOLINE pzzr Apr {Fraxcrs), an italian poet, To 


9 at Piftoya of a noble family in. 15 36, was near 40 you of age 
vhen he embraced the ecclefiaſtical fate, for the ſa 
_a'eanonry;. The cardinal Maffei Barberini, whoſe, ſecretary — 
had heen during his nunciature in France, being advanced to the 
tiara under the name of Urban VIII. Bracciolini repaired to 


of holding 


Rome to felicitate the new pontiff, who was an encourager of 
literary men, and had a particular eſteem for him. He placed 


him in quality of 3 with his brother the cardinal An- 


thouy Barberini. After the death of Urban VIII. he retired to 


his native country, where he died in 1645 at the age of 80. 
It was on occaſion of a poem in 23 cantos, which he compoſed. 


on the election of that pope, that, in order to ſhew his ſatiſ- 


faction, the pontiff ordered Him da adopt the ſurname dell Au, 


and to — to his arms three bees, ſtill borne by the Bar- 
compoſed ſeveral poems of various kinds [ MI. 


i on o 12 fle 1 N "the 'Catalc of his Ii ary, 1745 in fol. 
es d y ofthe inſt K. inſctip- It was 2 and fuil of l eu- 


tions et . The hiſtorical pa- rious books. This catalogue is very 40 . | 


| negyrics which 'embelliſh theſe memoirs 


were printed „ who in 2 vols. 12 mo. 


They are isgenieus and agregable. They 
may contain ſewer of thoſe delicate ſtrokes 
with which the $loges of Fontenelle.abound, 7 


but 4"; they: exceed them in elegance 


hey are however unequal, 


2. The ſecond edition of the medallie hiſ- 


tory of, Louis; XIV. brought down to his 


death, 1723, ſolio. He gives the drawings 
and impreſſes of many of them. 3. The 


biſtory of the emperor. T etricus illuſtrated 
by medals. 4. Several diflertations on 


me ancient medals, difperſed-for the mot 


2 eber , Memoires de l'acade - 
8 — lettres. 5- He publiſhed | 


Bait ; 


in requeſt. among the dibliographers, and 
ſells at a high price. Another was pudliſhed 
after his death, Paris, 17 55 Sxo- 3 
- [4] t. La Croce riacquiſtata,. Paris, 
1605, 12mo, an heroic poem, Which the 
Italians do not heſitate to rank immediately 
aſter che Jeruſalem of Taſſo. 2. Lo ſeherno 
degli dei, an beroi- comic poeni, Rome, 
1626, amo; in which he has ingenjouſly 8 
ridiculed the pagan deities. This truly 
original poem has been thought not inferior 
to the Secchia rapita di Taſſoni. 440 
gedies, comedies, and Mc | 
lini alſo exercifed himſelf in is. 
E Wartkles.of Deen Pe * 
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doctor of laws. Ap yi 
the laws of England, 

in £244, was by king He: 
rant. At preſent, he is chiefly 


legibus et conſuetudinibus Angliz ; the 


n 11 er i 0 N 


the xifich ject was, according to Mr. ance, born 

yonfhire ; and ſtudied at Geerd. where he took bs er. 
{himſelf afterwards to the ſtudy of 
e to great eminence at the bar; and, 
III. made one of the judges 
known by his tearned work De 


itine- 


printed edition of 


it was in 1569, folio. In 1640, it was DS in in gto; and great 
pains was taken to Collate varigbs MSS. One of the moſt au- 
thentic manuſcripts of this work was burnt in the  fixe which 


conſumed a part,of the Cotton library, OR. 23, 1731. b: 


finiſhed and 
the law, in 


It is divided into five books, and. theſe 
Conbſtently with the extenfveneſs i; 


ematic performance; giving: a complete view of 
its titles, as it ſtood at. the time it was written. 


o tracts and chapters. 


d regularity of the plan, 


the ſeveral parts of it are filled with a curious and accurate de- 
tail of legal learning, ſo that the reader never fails of deriving ; 


s inſtruction or amufement from the ſtudy of this 


ſcientific trea- 


tiſe on our ancient laws and cuſtoms. It is written) in a ſtyle | 


much | 


and nervous. 


though not always poliſhed, yet rho foie 5 


ſentences which 


The excellence of Bracton's 

buted to his acquaintance with the writings 

vers and canoniſts, from whom likewiſe he Ln greater helps 
than the language in which 'he wrote. 

x been handed down from 

maxims of our law, are to be found in the volumes of the im- 

jal and pontifical juriſprudence. The familiarity with which 


che generality of the writers of that 1 3 being 


Rwe, 
muſt be attri - 
the roman law- 


of thoſe | 
oy Far 3 


rĩ 
Bracton recurs to the roman code: has ftruck any 3X ere 
more forcibly than any other part of his character 1 
have thence pronounced a ol. . e wo his key as as a2 


writer upon the engliſh law [o 


The value ſet on this work ſoon after its publication i is exinced 


by the 


$6] It ſeems w/ben faſhion to difcredit 
r 5 on à ſuppoſition of his having 
mingled too much of the civilian and ca- 
pon iſt with the common lawyer ; any no- 
tion that has got into vogue on ſuch a ſub- 
ject is Jikely to have man 4 io retail it, and 
te w to examine its juſtneſs. Among others 
ho have moſt decidedly declared- againſt 
Brafton, we find M. Houard the norman 
advocate : this gentleman was at the pains 
to give an edition of Glauville, Fleta, and 
| Prien; but has omitted Bracton, becauſe 
his writings had corrxpted the ow of Eng- 
nd. i 
That gentleman's conceptions ot the 
* of the law of Eagle hays mor 


treatiſes of Britton and Fleta, which are noth 


ing more 


110 15 2 ay fngutar theory. | He 0 
it down that Littleton's Tenures tov | 
the ſyſtem introduced by William the con- 
rs in all-its genuine purity; that this 

ſtem was corrupted by a mixture from 


Capt Sar 


; 2 polities in the writings of Britton, 


Fleta, and Glanville, but more particularl | 


in thoſe of Bracton. Full of this 


terous idea, he publiſhed an edition of Lit- 
tleton with a commentary, and, to, decide 


the point without'more debate, has entitles 
it Anciennes loix des Francois. FIAT: 


Adder this; the aqmirers of BedGon with 


not apprehend mue| from this deter nine 


enemy e eee 
ra | | 
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than appendages to Bracton. The latter was intended as an epi- 
wk 

the ſingle office of ſupplying ſome” few articles that had been 
een by him, with the addition of the ſtatutes made 
_ fincehe' wrote In after times he continued the great treaſure 


of our ancient juriſprudence Thus was Brafton defervedly 


looked ap to as the firſt: ſource of legal knowledge, even fo low 
down as the days of lord Coke, who ſeems to have made this 


author his guide in all his enquiries into the foundation of our 


BRADBURY (T nous), was born in London 1672, and 

educated at an academy at Clapham in Surry kept by Mr. Row, 
where he had for his ſchoolfetlow the late celebrated Dr. Watts. 
In his early youth he became à moſt celebrated preacher in de- 
fence of calviniſtical doctrines and revolution principles; and ic 
muſt be confeſſed; that a more loyal ſubje& to the preſent royal 
family, or a'bolder/advocate for calviniſm, never mounted the 


pulpit. ta Naturally bold and intrepid, he thought no dangers too T 


great, ſo as he'could promote his favourite notions; for it may 
e juſtty faid of him, he was ſincere. He'publiſhed ſeveral theo- 


and les buried in Bunhill Fields. 
England, was ſon of a citizen of London, and born in Black- 
—_ Dec. 20, 1052. He was educated both at St; PauP's 
chool-and at the Charter-houfe, and afterwards at Bennet-col- 
lege Cambridge, which place he left on account of fome ſcruples 
of conſcience on the articles of oathe and ſubſcriptions. He went 
abroad and ſtudied phyſie; and after his return home, by the 
means of archbiſnop Jancroft, obtained a royal mandate tg the 
univerſity for the degree of M. A. in 1680, and ten years after 
was ordained by biſhop Compton. In 1691, he was choſen mi- 
niſter of St. Thomas's church in Southwark, and foon after lec- 
About this time he became tutor to archbiſhop Tillotſon's 
ehildren. In 1693) he obtained the rectory of St. Mary le Bow, 
in the room of Dr. 
chaplain to king William; as he was afterwards to queen Anne, 
upon whoſe viſiting the univerſity of Cambridge in April 1705, 
he was honoured: with the degree of doctor in divinity, together 
with Dr. William Fleetwood, Dr. Snape, and others; and in 
February 1707, had a prebend of Weſtminſter conferred upon 
him. In 1710, juſt after the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, he was 


(27 This account unt of Brafton is principally ertracted from Mr. Reeves's Hiftory of 
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that author; and the merit of the former is'confined to 


cal treatiſes ;/ aud ſince his death, three volumes of Sermons _ 
on public occaſions bave been printed. He died 1757, aged 85, 


nent divine of the church of, 


r. Timothy Puller; and in 1698 was made 
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and accepted uf by her majeſty for the b 
ſhopric of St. David's; but upon the change öf the miniſtry; 
being refuſed to hold his prebend or rector in commendam, th? 
circumſtances of his family obliged him to wave the biſhoprioc- 
In May 1716 he was elected maſter of Bennet-colſege in the 
place of Dr. Thomas Green, who had reſigned z and in April 
1718 was advanced to the biſhopric of Carliſle, and July 19, 
1723, tranſlated to that of Rocheſter which be held, with the | 
deanry of Weſtminſter, till his death, on'-tie 14th of March 
1731, in the 49th year of his age. He edited archbiſhop Til 
bens Rrmake” 
. -BRADICK (WarLTEzx), a penſioner in the Charter-houſe, was 
born in 1706. He was, at the time of the earthquake at Liſbon, 
a conliderable merchant there; and narrowiy eſcaped with his 
life, after ſeeing all his property ſwallowed. up, Some time after 
his arrival in England he loſt his eye-ſight, when her majeſty 
was graciouſly pleaſed to give him her warrant for the comfort- 
able aſylum he enjoyed till his death. 3 5 
different: languages, and was the author of ſeveral detached 
publications; but his“ Choheleth, or royal preacher, 4 poem, 
r e 1765, will. be a laſting teſtimony. of his abilities; 


* 
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E died Dec. 31, 1794. , ß WF - 5 WAREE SITS :/ 4. WE 
BRADLEY (JAufs), D. D. ſavilian profeſſor of aſtronom 
in Oxford, F. R. S. and member of the academies of ſciences 
and belles. lettres of Paris, Berlin, Peterſburgh, and Bologna; 


commoner of wee in Oxford, March 15, 1710: where 


and ĩnſtituted the ſame year to the 1 of Bridſtow in Here- 


except the ſmall rectory or finecure of Landewy Welfry, in the 
ebunty of Fembroke, and dioceſe of St. David: and tis inſti. 
tution to this bears date the iſt of March 1719. It is preſumed 
that the biſhop of Hereford, to whom he was chaplain; was his 
patron to the vicarage; and Mr. Molyneux, who was then ſe- 
eretary to the prince of Wales, procured him the ſinecures '; 
It appears that thus early in life he had many friends; and it 
is probable that by ſome of them he might have xiſen to emi- 
nence in the church, had not his natural inclination led him to 
purſue other ſtudies, in which he aſterwarils ſhone! ſo. ccnſpt- 
cuouſly, He received his firſt rudimetts of the mathematics 
from his uncle Dr. James Pound, who reſided at his living of 
Wanſtead in A ſſex, where our aſtronomer was ſome time cu- 
tate: this gentleman was his mother's brother, a man of ſingular 
$apacity and genius, and eminent as a divine, a phyſician, and a 
„ 7 mathematigian. 
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athematiciane. In the! two, former capacities he went to the 
E. 


Eaſt- Indies, in the company's ſervice; and was one of - thoſe 
who had the good fortune to eſcape from the maſſacre of the 
factory, on the iſland of -Pulo-Condore, in Cochin China. An 


account of this ſhocking ſcene remains amongſt Dr. Bradley's 
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per „written b Dr. Pound, ether with a journal kept by 
„ ll pr eigen gry "gordon ec 7 
diſtreſſes, they arrived-at Batavia the 18th-of April 1705. The 
public ſuffered much in this cataſtrophe, by the loſs of Dr. 
ound's papers, and other valuable curioſities collected by him, 
which all perifhed in the conflagration; ws. he had no time to 
ſave any thing but his own life. With this relation, to whom 
he was dear even more than by the ties of blood, he ſpent all his 
vacations from other duties: it was whilſt with him at Wanſtead, 
that he firſt began the obſervations with the ſector, which led to 
thoſe important diſcoveries, and enabled him to ſettle the laws 
of the alterations of the ſixed ſtars from the progreſſive motion 

olf light, and the nutation of the earth's adi. 
On the death of John Keill, M. D. he was choſen ſavilian 
feſſor of aſtronomy in Oxford; his appointment bears date 

. 31, 1721. On this promotion, ſo agreeable to his taſte, ha 
reſigned the living of Briditow, and alſo the finecure of Lan- 
dewy Welfry, and henceforward devoted his time and ſtudies ta 
his beloved ſcience; nor was he ſooner known, than diſtin- 
iſhed by the friendſhip of lord Macclesfield, fir Ifaac Newton, 

is colleague in the ſavilian profeſſorſhip, Dr. Halley, and other 
great mathematicians, aſtronomers, and patrons of ſcience. ' In 
1730, he ſucceeded Mr. Whiteſide, as lecture- reader of aftro- 
nomy and experimental philoſophy in Oxford: which was a 
conſiderable emolument to himſelf, and which he held till with- 
in a year or two of his death: when the ill {tate of his health 
made it neceſſary to reſign it. At the deceaſe of Dr. Halley, he 
was appointed aſtronomical obſervator, at the royal obſervatory 
at Greenwich: the appointment is dated February 3, 1941-2. 
From letters found amongſt his papers, it appears that Dr. 
Halley was greatly deſirous that our aſtronomer ſhould: ſueceed 
him; and in one letter, when he found himſelf declining, he 
deſires his leave to make intereſt for him: but he this 
new acquiſition chieſſy to the friendſhip of lord Macclesfield, 
the late prefident, of the Royal Society. Tpon this promotion 
he was honoured with the degree of doctor of divinity, by di- 


Tz * 
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In 4747, he publiſhetl his letter to the carl of Macclesfield, 
concerning an apparent motion obſerved-tin-fome of the fixed: 
ſtars; on account of which he obtained the annual gold prize- 
medal from the Royal Society. It was in conſequence of 
this letter, that in -1748 George II. by his ſigu mand 
e 4 dire | 
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directed to the cortimiſſioners and principal officers of r 
ordered the payment of 1000l. to James Bradley, D. D. hie 
aſtronomer, and keeper of the royal obſervatory, in order to 
repair the old inſtruments in the ſaid obſervatory,” and to 
provide new ones. This enabled him to furniſh it with the 
nobleſt and moſt accurate apparatus in the known world 
ſuited to the dignity of the nation and the royal donor: in the 
executive part of this uſeful work, thoſe eminent artiſts Mr. 
George Graham and Mr. Bird deſerve honourable mention; 
who contributed much towards the perfection of thoſe inſtru- 
ments, which enabled Dr. Bradley to leave behind him the greateſt 
number of the moſt accurate obſervations that were perhaps eber 
made by any one man. Nor was this the laſt inſtance whereby 
his late majeſty diſtinguiſhed his royal aſtronomer; for, upon 
his GY to accept the living of Greenwich from a conſcien- 
tious ſcruple, that the duty of a paſtor was incompatible with 
his other ſtudies and neceſſary engagements,” his majeſty granted 
him an annuity or your penſion of 250l. during pleaſure: in 
conſideration bs e fign manual, dated Feb. 1h, 1752; ex- 
preſſes it) of his great ſkill and knowledge in the ſeveral branches 
of aſtronomy, and other parts of the mathematics, which have 
roved ſo uleful to the trade and navigation 'of this kingdom.” 
This penſion was continued to the demiſe of the late, and re- 
newed by the preſent king. OO. I TS POT FORE LEST 
About 1748, he became entitled to biſhop Crew's benefaction 
of zol. per ann. to the lecture reader in experimental philoſophy 
in Oxford. He was elected member of the Royal Society in 
17523 of the academy of ſciences at Paris, in 1748; of that 
at Peterſburg, in 1754; of the academy of ſciences at Bologna, 
in 175 7; and alſo of the royal Pruſſian academy of ſciences and 
belles lettres, but the time when does not appear amongſt his 
8 e U en: e eee 
1 8 cloſe application to his obſervations and ſtudies, as 
is probable, our royal aſtronomer was afflicted for near two 
years before his death, with a grievous oppreſſion on his ſpirits, 
which quite put an end to his labours: his chief diſtreſs aroſe 
from an apprehenfion, that he ſhould furvive his rational facul- 
ties z but this ſo much dreaded evil never came upon him. In 
June 1762, he was taken with a ſuppreſhon of urine; oceaſioned 
(as it afterwards appeared) by an inflammation in his kidnies, 
which brought him to his end the 13th of July following. He 
died at Chalford in Glouceſterſhire, in the yoth year of his 
age, and hes interred at Minchinhampton in the fame county, 
near to the remains of his wife and mother. In 1744, he had 
married a daughter of Samuel Peach, of Chalford, efq. by whom 
le was a man as emiable in his manners, and . 
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his conduct, as he was diſtinguiſhed by application and {kill in 


the ſciences. He was not fond of being an author, and hence 


few of his works were publiſhed but his obſeryations ſurvive 
him, and are complete and well. preſerved in thirteen, folio 


and two quarto volumes; they contain the moſt numerous 


and exact collection that ever was made, and will be lodged in 
* for the public uſe. 5 


* 


ADSHAW (Henry), a poet of note in the xivth century. 


Winſtanley tells us he was born in Cheſter, and bred a benedie- 


tine monk in the monaſtery of St, Werburg. Bale mentions 


him with commendation. He: wrote a Chronicle in verſe, 
called the- Life of St. Werburg, wherein he A inks the greate! 
HOY eee FREE their original from times out o 
BRADSHAW (Joux), ſerjeant at law, and preſident of the 
high court of juſtice convoked for the trial of Charles I. was 
born in 1586, being deſcended; from a very antient family, ſet- 
tled at Bradſhaw in Chinley liberty, near Chapel en le Firth in 
Derbyſhire, The preſident was born at Marple Hall in Cheſhize, 
a few miles from Chapel en le Firth, at hich — and his 
brothers received, as it is ſaid, part of their education. He 
was one of the judges of the ſheriff's court in Guildhall, 
London, and juſtice of the county ape of. Cbeſte r. 
When the parliament appointed him preſident, they aſſigned 
him a guard Er the ſecurity of his perſon, and the dean's houſe 
at Weſtminſter for his habitation, with 5oool. in money, be- 
fides the ſeat of the duke of St. Alban's, called Summer-hill, and 


lord Cottington's eftate of Fante-hill in Wiltſhire, valued” at 


1500l. per annum. Though the dignity of his office made him 
more conſpicuous than ſome others, and more the object of re- 
ſentment to. the royaliſts, yet it is very evident that he was not 
half ſo inſtrumental in bringing him to the block. He even 
frequently declared, that in reſpect of the king he would do no 
more than the law. required and commanded ; be was likewiſe 
by no means pleaſed with Cromwell's uſurping the government, 
as it was moſt clearly his defire to have a commonwealth efta- 
bliſhed.. . Ne zoke reſpectfully of the royal authority ex- 
erciſed within thoſe bounds that are preſcribed. it by law. He 


was turned out of his poſt of probes by Cromwell, in which 
ohn Lifle, eſq. whoſe lady fell a 


office he was ſucceeded by Jo 
victim to the unrelenting cruelty of judge Jefferies. We find 


no mention of the preſident in hiſtory after the death of Oliver 


Cromwell, which happened in 1658, one year before that of 
Bradſhaw, whoſe infirmities-perbaps. prevented him from en- 


gaging in buſineſs for ſome time before death put an end to his 


labours. The reſtoration of Charles II. was not determined on 
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at ſo early a period as che preſident's deceaſe. Indeed if it 
had, it would not have been unnatural for Bradſhaw, in imita- 
tion of Ludlow and ſome others of thoſe that ſat in judgment 
= «comer I. to have left his native country in ſearch of a place 
a The vat be no reaſon for ſuppoling that preſident Brad-. 
ſhaw died at Barbadoes, as many ingenious people have «con- 
ceived D, or any other en It would certainly be a2 
t inſult to the good ſenſe and penetration of Bradſhaw to 
ſuppoſe that he would have choſen an engliſh ſettlement in the 
eſt Indies as a place of refuge againſt e e the king. 
Can it be ſuppoſed that the miniſters of Charles II. would have 
ſuffered one of his father's judges to remain quiet in an iſland 
which was entirely in the king's power? Certainly not. I 
would have taken him from his retreat, and butchered him with 
the ſame barbarity as they did Harriſon and his companions. 
So many unlikely circumſtances attend this ſup — 
and concealment of Bradſhaw, that even if no hiſtorian had 
mentioned him after the beheading of Charles I. it could have 
deſerved no credit. In the preſent caſe the death of Bradſhaw 


I] This ſuppoſition is founded on the Till thou haſt bleſſed his memory: 
following epitaph being: found engraven' And never, never f non vp 7 4 
upon a cannon at the ſummit of a ſteep Tuar RRBELI Nom To TynanTS 

bill near Martha Bray in Jamaica, and in- 1 EE 

ſerted in the Gent. Mag. vol. liv. p. 834. „ 8 


STRANGER, 


| Ere thou paſs contemplate this cannon, 
Nor regardleſs be told, 


The account. of his magnificent public 


funeral in Weſtminſter abbey has long 


been placed by ſeveral among the ir hiſtoric 


- doubts. He is not much mentioned for 


That near its baſe: Res depofited the duſt ſeveral years before his ſuppoſed death 


| Of JOHN- BRADSHAW, 
_ Who y 

ae endour, 5 
; The blaſt. of calumny, 
And the terrors of vengeance, 
Preſided in the ilſatrious band 

Of Heroes and Patriots, 

Who fairly and openly. adjudged. .: 


. CHARLES STUART, _ 


Tyran of England. 
To a public and exemplary death; 


ſuperior to ſelfiſh regards, pu 
Deſpiſing alike the pageantry of courtly rity 


| office of Protector. Aud dur hor 
ſpace of time which intervened between 


the various contending parties a 


 mory of Bradſhaw. . 


pened, and nn had retired from - 
lic buſineſs don after Oliver ſo egre- 
giouſly e the views and hopes 
of the republican 'party by accepting the 
ſhort 
death of Cromwell and the reftoration, 
ar to 
bave been too bufily engaged with their 
own ſquabbles and diſcords, to pay ſuch. : 
diſtinguiſhed” mark of reſpect to the me- 
des, our hiſto- 


Thereby preſenting to the amazed world, rians are not agreed as to the circum- 


tranſmitting down thro' applauding 


9 . 
The moſt glorious example _. 
| Love of freedom,  _. 
And impartial juftice ' 


Of human actions. 


ſtances of his burial. Nor is it incredible 


that he, foreſeeing how theſe confufions 


would end, ſhould think it prodent tg 


abſcond, as knowing he muſt be peculiarly 
. obnoxious to th nd his 
herents, and the very firſt object of their 


the new king and his ad- 


Ever exhibited on the dload-ſtained theatre revenge, Gent. | Mag: vol. liv. p. 254, 


Oh, reader, paſs not n 
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Charles II, is alſo ſo we 


bre ag that we anne Te 12 2 any perſon can entertain 


leaſt; doubt of it $]. - 
BRADWARDI! 


Tadel, Try: at | Hatkeld, in Suffex; in 


the latter end of the (a century, Wag educated in OB, 


divine, that he is 


where he took the degree: of P. D. and had the character of 
good mathematician, a great philoſopher, and 
monly called doctor profundus. He 


ſo conſiderab 5 : 


Rill more commendable for his moral quali ifications, ring , 
8 


wended bim for confeflor to 


From a collection of pam a 1 
MITRA Muſeum, No. My aaf e 46. 
«© On Monday laſt (Oct. 3 , 1650.) it 


pleaſed Hot to put a. period to the li 
ord | Bradſhaw, after a year's lingering 


| under & fierth and moſt tedious quartan 


ague. Upon his death“ bed he defired that 
God would be pleaſed to unite che hearts 
5 his people in all chriſtian practices, both. 
iritual and temporal ; and that ſuch as 
profeſs holideſs, and walk according to 
ie rules of the holy ſcriptures, might not 
reſtrained bein their f profeſſions,” but 
that a goſpel miniſtry might, be ſettled; 
and an equal hand in dieting juſtice 
to all perſons duly, Z{miniftered. ”* Vide. 
the < [.6yal Scout, from Friday Ot. 28, 


to Friday Nov: 4, 1654, þ: 213.—No. 129, 
large qtoy of the ſame collection : White 


hall, OR. 31. This day it pleaſed God 
þ put a period to, the liſe 81 lord Brad- 

aw, after a year's lingering under a fierce 
and moſt tedious quartan ague : which, in 


all probability, would not have taken him 


away yet awhile, had he nat, by his in- 
Yefatigable affection towards the public 
affairs nnd ſaſety, in a time of danger, 
watted himſelf with extraordinary labours 


| from day to day. For the commonwealth 


he always lived, and for the ſake of the” 
commonwealth he died ſo ſoon. ' , 

«© To do right to the dead, whom it is 
now no time to flatter, and that I may pro- 


| pound a noble pattern to our nation, give 


„ after ten years ob- 
ation, I know mo true. He was a 
n of moſt exemplary piety, with Io 


; boiſe or outward oſtentation 3 one 
truly feared God, and made it the buſineſs. 


— his family td ſerve him, ſo that more 
ant-devotion and temperance had not 


perſon of great regularity and, coura dip in the eren e of 
function P upon which 1 ar 
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Stratfor 185 


"Hp Eürned inen, '3 t of hond 1 vers 
either vicious or feditious, ſo that over 
thoſe whom he ones Ed, he ever held 
a ſtrict and curious eye; and it is hard 
ſay whether bounty towards them, 
abundant Charity tdwards the godly por, 
were moſt conſpicuous in his chriſtian prae- 
tice, For a ſound heart ja.” things reli: 
gious, A rare acute judgme in the ſtate 
of things civil, a wiſe conduct in the ad. 
miniftration of ſtate affairs, an eloquent | 
tongue to inform a friend; or convince an 
adverſary, a moſt equal heart and Hand in- 
diſtributing juſtice to both, - a care of con- 
ſcience in reſolying, and 


cute a ution, this 


— 1 oe 
ſuaded) hath ſeldom ſeen the like; and 


it Concerneth us that remain behind, ts 

be earneſt followers of his great example, 
who died the ſame manithat he lived, al- 
ways conſtant td himſelf, greater than 


envy, and well aſſured of immortality, 


One thing I muſt needs mention to 
his particular nour, that in a time when 
the world is miſled with a blind ſupetſtiti on 
towards bk — e of king, he was the mai 
that diſtinguiſhed /betwizt the office and 


the crime, durſt judge the king to adeath 


he moſt juſtly de erved ; after which, not- 
withſtanding all the threats and atiempts 


of adverſaries, it pleaſed God to lengthen 
out his life many years in{honour, 


in fulneſs of 27 5 to bring ＋ * to the 
ve in peace. but ſprinkle a 
w tears upon * 2 of m nobleſt 
friend, 2 any leave the commonwealth, t 
1 5 on mourning for ſo great a lofs.'* : 
tcuriusPoliticus, No. 592 — kun 
day Oc. a7. to Thurſday Nov. 3 16395 
fol. $424 and thz Public Intelligen 
from Oct 31 to Nov. 7, fol. $32. —Ge 


deen ſeen in any other: a great patron of man's Magazine, vol. liv. P-4 and 3 for 


minifters, in his own houſe and abroad, 
Wn 4s Aly got 
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0 FF diſcharged much 8 an of His men er le being 
bis cuſtom to repreſent the defects of the kitigs conduct with 
reat freedom to his majeſty particularly, ke üſed to put the 

King and his army ix gina not to grow elated up 18 their con- 

queſts, but to reti thanks or their ſucceſſes, and mak 

à modeſt and good-Natured uſe of them. This cs his uſed 

to preach to the court and camp in France with great freedom 

and elocution.. He was elected archbiſhop of Canterbury in 

1348. . Beſides. ſeveral other tracts, he wrote one, intituled, 


Caufa Dei. ; | 
"BRADY (Dx. N tend a8) N. an engliſh divine of good 
| He k and learning, the fon of Nicholas Brady, in officer 1 
5 king's army in Bs civit wars of 164r, was at Bandon, 
in the count of Cork, Oct. the 28th,. 1659; and continued. in 
Ireland till he was 12 years of age. Then he was ſent over to 
England to Weſtminſter- ſchool; and from thence elected ſtu- 
dent to Chriſt-church i in Oxford. After continuing there about 
four years, he went to Dublin, where. his father reſided; at 
which univerſity he immediately commenced B. A. When he 
was of due ſtanding, his diploma for the degree of D. D. was, 
on account of his uncommon merit, preſented. to him by that 
univerſity, while he was in England; and brought over by Dr. 
Pratt, t en fenior travelling fellow, afterwards ee that 
college. His firſt eccleſiaſtical preferment was to a prebend, in 
the cathedral of St. Barry, at Cork; to which he was collated 
by biſhop Fettenhal, whoſe domeſtic chaplain he was. He 
Was a zealous promoter of, the revolution, and in conſequence 
of his zeal ſuffered for it. In 1696, when the troubles broke 
out in Ireland, by his intereſt with king James's general, M Carty, 
e thrice prevented e burning of the town of Bandon, after 
three ſeveral orders given by that prince to deſtroy it. The ſame 
year, having been deputed by the people of Bandon, he went 
over to SP and, to Ne e the parliament fox a redrefs of ſome 
ievances they uffered while king James was in Ireland; 
and afterwards fy rw his meter in Ireland, he ſettled in 
London; where, being celebrated for his abilities in the pulpit, 
he was elected miniſter of St. Catherine Cree church, and la 
of Sk. Mietaes, Wood-ſtreet. He afterwards became miniſter 
of Richmond i Woe? Surrey ns ik Stratford upon Ayon in Warwick- 
e and at rector of Clapham in Surrey; which laſt, 
ether with Abd. he held ent his death. He was M 
þ warn to the duke of Ormond's troop of horſe-guards,. as he 
was to their majeſties-king Adee en ar pac 2 e He « died 
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1560, hax pening at the preciſe time 


of aſtronomy beneath his rank, he went in 1566 to 


„ 1 r „ 


BRA ed af an 


9) 2 


| RAD, 

de Brabe his: father” s brother, taught latin when ſeyen years | 
Ks > ſtudied five years under priyate. 955 and 5 88 
a taſte 15 Kue Hie . ſent him . 57 mn {55 * fol Ti le. 
n I y at, e 3A AmtHE 

before, e 3 5 eclipſ * of yy on the. ziſt of of ogy 
a N e . e 55 He 
told, he began to upon nomy a8 f. ung 7 ow | 
and, purchaſing the tables of Stadius, ome notion of a = 


90 oh. lanets. . In 1562, he \was. gent de Like to 


. 


dy.law, but ace, wholly . Fr 
chafing books of that ſcience he d his pocket money. 
Having procured a ſmall celeſtial gl uſed to wait till 
tutor was gone Aube order to examine che the. i and 
learn their names: when the ry was clear r of bis an 2 
nights in ing ce ftars. In 1565, the dew 
occaſioned his return home; hut his relations think ing Ny 
tt 


„thoughts: in pur- 


VE 


» 
which, the plague forced him to leaye in 3 567 to go to Koſtock. 
In B that years a difference ariſing between Brahe and 
a daniſh. nobleman, they fought, and the former had 11005 4 
his noſe cut of; wt which, defect he ſo. artfully ſupphied wit 
made of gold and filyer, that it was not Teer. t — — 
about this time that he began to apply himſelf to e | 
poſing nothing leſs than to obtain the p nloſopher's ſtone. In 
1569, he 0 to Augſburg, where he was viſited by Peter 
Ramus. In 1571, he returned to Denmark, and was 11 
by his 1 5 rother, Steno Belle, a lover of learning, with 
a convegient 9 at his caſtle of Herritzvad near e 
for making his o bſervations, and building a laboratory. 
marrying; 2 country girl beneath his rank, occaſioned ſuch. 2 | 
violent quarrel CERES him and his relations, that the king was 
obliged ta interpoſe, to reconcile them. In 1574, by his ma- 


jeſtys command, he read lectures upon the theory of comets, at 


Copenhagen; and the year following viſitecd Heſſe Caſſel, Frank- 
fort, and Baſil, and ſome other parts of Switzerland. From 
thence 88 went te Italy, ſtaid ſome time in Venice, and returned 


ws, and after er bbs death, three "RA at Kenfingtqn, where king William uſually | 
publiſhet* by m1 he as Among his ſermons,- reſided, in 1696; and is now ſung in 
there is one preached on St. Decilia's day, moſt churches of England and Ireland, 
in vindication of church muſic, firſt printed inftead of the old one by Sternhold and 
in 1697, 4to. But what he is likely to Hopkins made in the reign of Edward VI. 
be the longeſt remembered ſor, as indeed which indeed may well be ggccounted ob- 
he is now beſt known by, is a new verſion ſolete, as it is now ſeldom your Io; in 2 
of the Pſalms of David, in n Wien, 1 


wich. Mr. 1 Tate. nnn . „ 5 ant By 
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uffafrs, 2 753 ts remove With his family to Baſil the follow 
ing ſpring : but he dropped this deſign, upon the king of Den- 
mark's beſtowing on him for life the iſland of Kuen in 'the 
Sound, and a promiſe that an obſervatory and laboratory ſhould 
be built for him, with a'Tupply alfo of money for carrying oi 
his'defigns. The firſt ſtone of the obſeryatory was laid Ruß, 8, 
1576: Though chat, with the Several bling to it and the ne- 
ceſſary machines, coſt the king an immenſe ſum, Brahe laid out 
of his'own money above an hundred thouſand crowns ba | 
the twenty years he continued there, ſparing no expence to cul: 
tivate the ſcience of aſtronomy. He commonly maintained in 
Eis houſe ten or twelve young men, who aſſiſted him in his ob- 
Tervations, and whom he inſtructed in aſtronomy and the ma- 
thematics. The king like wiſe aſſigned Him a penſion of two 
thouſand crowns out of the treaſury, a ſee in Norway, and the 
canonry of Roſhild, worth a thouſand crowns a year. James VI. 
of Scotland, coming into Denmark to tnaxry Anne, daughter of 
Frederic II. vifited'Brahe at Uraniburg, "the name given to the 
obſervatory made him ſeveral noble'preſents, and wrote a copy 
of latin yerſes in his honour.” The particular diſt inctibi paid 
to Brahe excited the jealouſy of ſome of the nobles. The phy- 
ficians alſo were uneaſy, becauſe their patients deſerted them to 
apply to him for the ſovereign medicines which he diſtributed 
gratis. Valkendorf, treaſurer of the houſchold, was incenſed 
againſt him on account of a diſpute occaſioned by a dog of Brahe's 
having bit him. All theſe things conſpired to his ruin; It was 
repreſented to the king, that, the treaſury being exhauſted, many 
. particularly Brahe's, ought to be retrenched; that 
dhe ſee which he had long enjoyed ought to be given to ſome 
perſon more capable of ſervin She ſtate; and that, though Brahe 
Was obliged to make the 3 reparations to the cape! be- 
longing to his canonry at Roſhild, he had ſuffered it to fall to 
ruin. Theſe infinuations had their effect: and in 1569 he was 
- deprived of his penſion, his ſee, and his canonry.' Being thus 
rendered incapable of ſupporting the expences of his . 
he went to ee and continued his àſtronomical ob 
ſervations tind chemigal experiments in that city, till Valkendorf 
brought him. an order from the king to deſiſt: - This put him 
upon thoughts of getting himſelf introduced to the empeyor,- 
who was fond of mechaniſm and chemical experiments. He 
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. waited upon him at Prague, was moſt graciouſſy received, had 
a magnificent houſe given him till one more proper for aſtro- 
nomical obſervations could be procured, 'and a penſion of three 
thouſand crowns aſſigned him, with a promiſe of a ſee for him- 
felf and his deſcendants, This good fortune he enjoyed but a 
ſhort time; for, going to dine with a nobleman, he forgot to make 
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provoked if the ſame 
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Licet Benancia, printed at Lyo 
ſeveral modern ſatiriſts have purloined their witticiſms againſt 


buildings. It was by ordet of this pontif | 
magnificent bene joining the Belvedere to the Vatican: a 
work worthy of | 
various alterations it has ſince been made to undergo. Bramante 
perſuaded Julius to demoliſh the church of St. Peter, in order to 
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: watet before he ſat down to table according to his uſual cuſtom. 


the entertainment he drank more than common, and found 
table ; and upon his roturn home was ſeized with a total ſup- 


Dering 
himſelf uncaſy, yet imprudently continued ſome time longer at 


His great ſkill in aſtronomy is univerſally acknowledged. He 


was very credulous with reſpect to judicial aſtrology and pre- 
ſages. - If he met an old woman when he went out of doors, or 


an hare upon the road on a journey, he uſed to turn back im- 


.mediately, being perſuaded that it was a bad omen. When he 
lived at, . he had at his houſe a madman, whom he 
placed at his feet at table and fed himſelf. As he imagined that 
every thing ſpoken by mad perſons Fragen ſomething, he care- 
Fully obſerved all that this man ſaid; and becauſe it ſometimes * 


| 0 true, he imagined. it. might always be depended upon. 


e had ſo little command of his ompery that a mere trifle put 
him in a paſſion; even againſt perſons of the firſt rank, with whom 


it was his duty to keep on good terms, he openly diſcovered his 


reſentment z and N very apt to rally others, he was highly 
iberty was taken with himſelf. 
- BRAILLIER (PZTER), an apothecary of Lyons, dedicated 
to Claude de Gouffier, comte de Maulevrier, grand ecuyer de 
France, in 1557, a curious book on the abuſes and ignorance of 


. phyſicians, againſt the pſeudonymous author of a tract des abus 


et tromperies des apothicaires, - ds 8 under the name of 

From theſe two old books 
. phyſicians and apothecaries. e 
55 BRAMAN TE p'Urpino (Lazarus), a famous architect, 
was born at Caſtel-Duranti in the territory of Urbino, about 
the year 1444. He at firſt applied himſelf to painting; but both 
his talents and taſte being more ſtrongly turned for architecture, 
he devoted himſelf to it with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. The convent 


della Pace, which he built at Naples, having acquired him a 


utation, Alexander VI. appointed him his archi- 
made him afterwards n of his 
nat he executed the 


admiration. if it had not been ſpoiled by the 


conſtruct one more magnificent, and; if poſſible, would not 


have had its equal in the world. The plan of this great maſter 
being adopted, the foundations were begun in 1506 of this new 


-bafilicum, which was raiſed. as far as the entablature with in- 


_ credible expedition: but he had not the ſatisfaction to ſee his 


work entirely completed, * prevented by his death, which 
„„ 4 happened 
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in 774, at theaye of e, He 


for-muſic-and/pderyy; © His works in the latter department 
printed at Milan in 17 %/ꝙ/4 Oo 
_-BRAMHALL (Jen), an eminent die ine, was deſcended 


from an antient family, and born at Pontefract in Yorkſhire, 


about 1593. He reecved his ſchool eduestion at the phace 
his birth, and was removed from thende to Siley vollege, Cam- 


bridge, in 1608. Aster taking the: degtees of B. R. ard N. K. 


he quitted the univerſity g; and, entering into orders, had a living 
given him in the city of Tork. About the ſame time he mar- 
ried a clergyman's widow, with whom he received a good for- 
tune; and, what was equally if not mere acceptable, à valuable 


Hbrary, left by her former huſband; In 1623, he Had two. 


public diſputations ät North-Allerton with a ſecular prieſt and a 
jovi The match between prince Chaflſes and the infanta of 
pain was then depending; and = epeRed greut ad- 
vantages and countenance to their reli rom it. 
two, therefore, by way of preparing the Way for them, ſent a 
Public challenge to all che [ptotetine  clevgy in the county of 


Jork; and when none durſt accept it, our author, though then 
Dut a ſtripling in the ſchool of controverſy, underteok the com- 
bat. His ſucceſs in chis diſpute gained hm ſo much reputation, 
and To recommended him in particular to Matthews,-arehbithop. 


of Tork, chat he made him his chaplain, and tock him into his 
confidence. He was afterwards made à prebendary of Vork, 


and then of Rippon; at which laſt place he went and reſided 


after the archbiſhop's/death, which happened in 1628, and ma- 


naged moſt of the affairs of that church in the quality of ſub- 


dean. He had great weight in the town 6f Rippon; and was 


alſo appointed one of his majeſty's high eommiſhoners, in the 
adminiſtration of which office he was by ſome gecounted ſevero. 
mn 1630, he took a doctor of divinity's degree-at Cambridge; 

 *and ſoon after was invited to Ireland by the lord vifeoutit Went- 
worth, deputy of that kingdom, and fir Chriſtopher :Wandef- 
ford, mafter of the rolls. He went over in 1633, having firſt 
reſigned all his church-preferments in England; and a little 


while after obtained the archdeaconry of Meath, the beſt in that 


Kingdom. The firſt public ſervice he was employed in was - 


royal viſitation; when, finding the revenues of the church 
miſerabl waſted, the biſhoprics in particular wretchedly dila- 


pidated by fee-farms, and Tong leaſes, and ſmall rents, the diſ- 


eipline ſcandaloufly deſpiſed, and the miniſters but \meanly 


I.xx] Life of biſhop Bramhall, prefixed to hir works, edit- 1677, folio, ' 
; 1 1 e provided, 


it to the famous Michael Angelo Buonarota. ' Bramante,' not 
Jeſs eſtimable for the yuativies bf his heart and mind, tham for 
mis ſurpriſing talents; to His genius in architecture added a taſte 


gion from it. Theſe 


— in proceſs of time, ede h o 
MO ho In 105 34, he was prorbate toc . — 
"of Londonderry und im * ſee 3 
advaneing the rents, but Alle ke recoveri detained — | 
his predeceſſors. — 1 ent ſerrice he did-the church of 
Ireland was, by! the lord deputy s aſſiſtance, ſeveral 
acts paſſed in CG which met in that kingdom on the 
24th of July 1634, for che W e Fuqua reooveri 
impropriations, &c. by which, and means, he reguin 
to the church, in the ſpace of four years, 30 or 40, oool. a year. 
In che convocation that! met at the fame time, he prevailed * 
upon the church of Ireland to be united in the ſame faith with 
the church of England, Apt Ps Bea thirty nine articles of 
ra agreed upon convocation holden at London in 
3 e would fam alſo: e the engliſn canons eſta, 
b itheddn Ireland; but could no more: than that ſuch daf 
our canous as were proper for the Iriſh ſhould be removeil thi- 
ther, and others new framed and added to them. In the mean 
time he met, from ſeveral E with a great deal of 'derrac- | 
tion and eruyz and, according to the faſhion of thoſe ; 
was*charged with arminiaſm ind but che was not of A ; 
ſpirit to He daunted with noiſe 9 tes | 
- In"1637, e took a journey into England, „ 
iſed the news of an information exhibited againſt him 
in the ſtat- chamber, for being preſent at Rippon whln one 
Mr. Palmes had made ſome  refleRing diſcourſe pen bismajeſty,- 
and neither reproving nor informin inſt bim. The words 
deſerved no very great puniſhment We hadi been true, being 
no more than, that e feared a ſcottiſh miſt was come over 
their town; becauſe the king had altered his lodgings from Rip- 
ou where he had deſigned them, to fir Richard Graham's 
N . not far from that place.” But the biſhop eaſily cleared 
himfelf and the whole company. After havi Tagen much 
honour from Charles I. and many ciuilities 5 
Laud and other 1 he returned to Ireland; 3 with 
6000l: for which he fold his eſtate in England, purchaſed ano- 
ther at Omagh, in the county of Tyrone, and began a planta- 
kin which the diſtractions of that kingdom hindered —— from 
perfecting. In March 1641, articles of high-treaſon were en- 
hibited againſt him in Ireland, wherein he was charged witk 
having conſpired with others to [ſubvert the fundamental laws _ 
of that kingdom, to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical 
government, & c. The biſhop was at Londonderry when he 
received intelligence of this accuſation. All his friends wrote 
to him to decline the trial; but, thinking it diſionourabie to fly, 
he went directly to Dublin, and was made a cloſe priſoner by 
the 8 * — he wrote to the * 
| n 
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then in England, for his advice and comfort ; who mediated fo 
eſſectually in his behalf with the king, that his majeſty ſent a 
letter to Ireland, to wh eee e him. This letter 
was very ſlowly obeyed; however, the biſhop was at length re- 
ſtored to liberty, but without any public acquittal, the charge 
lying ſtill dormant againſt him, to be awakened when his ene- 
mies pleaſed. Shortly after his return to Londonderry, ſir 
Phelim O' Neil contrived his ruin in the following manner. He 
directed a letter to him, wherein he deſired, “ that, according 
to their articles, ſuch a gate. of the city ſhould be delivered to 
him; expecting that the Scotch in the place would, _ the 
diſcovery, become his executioners: but the perſon, who was 
to manage the matter, ran away with the letter. Though this 
deſign took no 33 the biſhop did not find any ſafety there: 
the city daily filling with diſcontented perſons out of Scotland, 
be began to be afraid leſt they ſhould deliver him up- One 
night they turned a cannon againſt his houſe: to affront him; 
:whereupon, being perſuaded by his friends to look on that as a 
warning, he took their advice, and privately embarked for Eng- 
land. Here he continued active in the king's ſervice, till his 
affairs were grown deſperate; and then, l with ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, he landed at D upon the 8th of 
To 1644. Shortly after, at the treaty of Uxbridge, the par- 
nlaments of England and Scotland made this one of their preli- 
-minary demands, that biſhop Bramhall, together with archbiſhop 
Laud, c. ſhould be excepted out of the general pardon... 
From Hamburgh he went to Bruſſels, where he continued for 
the moſt part till 1648, with fir Henry de Vic, the king's pre- 
ſident; conſtantly preaching every Sunday, and frequently ad- 
- miniſtering the ſacrament. In that year he returned to Ireland; 
from whence, after having undergone ſeveral difficulties, :he 
narrowly eſcaped in a little bark: all the while he was there, 
his life was in continual danger. At Limerick he was threatened 
with death, if he did not ſuddenly depart the town. At Por- 
tumnagh, indeed, he afterwards enjoyed more freedom, - and 
an allowance of the church ſervice, under the protection of the 
marquis of Clanrickard: but, at the revolt of Cork, he had a 
very narrow deliverance z\ which deliverance however troubled 
Cromwell ſo, that he declared he would haye given a good ſum 
of money for that Iriſh Canterbury, as he called him, His 
eſcape from Ireland is accounted wonderful: for the veſſel he was 
in was cloſely chaſed by two of the parliament frigates; and when 
they were come ſo near, that all hopes of being ſaved were taken 
away, on a ſudden the wind ſunk into a perfect calm, yet ſome- 
how ſuffered the veſſel to get off, while the frigates were un- 
able to proceed at all. During this ſecond time of being abroad, 
he had many diſputes about religion with the learned of all na- 
4 | | 1 | tions, 


Powers chat purpoſe; which he would certainly make uſe of 


uſe 


Fs 
1 


of York; but at 1a 


| 2 ; ſome haying committed horrible outrages, and many im- 
bibed very ſtrong prejudices, both againſt his perſon and the 
as 


199 were procured, and more deſigned, for the church, 


In whic 


Fiotent ßekneſs, being a ſecond fit of the palſy, which was 


very near putting an end to his life; but he recovered. A tte 
before his death, he viſited his diocefe ; and having provided + 


for the repair of his cathedral; and other affairs ſuitable to his 


paſtoral'office; he returned to Dublin about the middle of _ 
1663. © The latter end of June, he was ſeized with a third fit 

the palſy; of which he ſoon died, being then 70 years old. 
At this time he had a trial for ſome part of his temporal eſtate 


at Omagh, with fir Audley Mervyn, depending in the court 
of claims; and ther 
— 8 4 5 PEE TE wo, RL: 


e, at the time of bearing, the third fit _ 
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' hep 17 fo ſmote "oi tire th; inthe - cherte mens 
out Lenletels and ſo continued til death. Put. an end to Rim. 
Tha rande however was det etermined in his favour. 8 „ 

\ He was the author of ſeveral wo ic were liſhed, 

2s they were written, at different times 3 but they were re- 
printed at Dublin, 167 7 in 2 a lio, to which. . 
Bade ſome pieces never b rinted. ae moſt celebrate 
of his writings are thoſe 3 ern | HEE 
BRAN CAS e (AxprRES REM Abe Mal 
nay, born in the comtat Venaiſſin, died April 23717 58, 18 
known by ſeveral works an phyſics and aftronomy. The abun- 
dance of words, the ffequent repetitiont, the great number of 
infignificant ideas perceived i in his writings, have; almoſt ruined 

Thong _ the public; * they Fj W 60 


"BRANDI (Hraemra), a painter, born dt Pali, not f. X 
. — 463 He ſtudied; in the ches of Lanfranc. The 
oy the churches, and palaces at omg A em- 
A liſhed. we his pencil. An imagination full of a great 
facility, a feeble and incorrect colburing, Gasen his per- 
formances. He worked with uncomman rapidity, always pre- 
ferring his pleaſures and money to fame. He died at Rome in 

1 aged 58, prince of the nn, St. Luc, and chevalt 
Pe pc's order of Chriſt. . 
BRANDT (SSAST IAN), born at Straſburg. 
taught juriſprudence at Baſle and at Straſburg, . ö 
ſellor and chancellor of the latter, and died in 1520. He. is 
author of a poem intituled, Navis ſtultifera mortalium, 1488, 
vo. an edition more ſcarce but leſs elegant 12 that of Paris, 
1498, 4to. There is à french \tranllayions aris 1497, and 
Lyons 1498, fol. 

BRANDT (Jonx), ſecretary of the: city. of. Antwerp, died 
in · 1639, at the age of go, was a man of letters, of a commu- 
nicative diſpoſition, and of great zeal for the promotion of the 
arts and ſciences. He adopted as his motto, LinENTER, An- 
DENTER, CONSTANTER, He left a work intituled, Hagia Ci- 
ceronia Romanorum domi militia que, ihuſtrium; in which he 
has collected all. the anecdotes diſperſed. throughout the ſeveral 
works of Cicero, in the lives of ee in ie 5 
vernment and in the wars. 5 
pe May % 1521, as he bad lived, 9 5 at- 9 1 4 05 
the magnum pu. "TOES | he might find. the philoſopher's 


= 11 The Sicke are, . 1 on pe ſ 2, 0 40. 4. elbe, 
Co mography, 4to. 2. Modern ſyſtem of epheme des, 1759; 12mo, Hiſtory 
coſmography and general phyſics, 1747, of the kingdom of Gala, tr; ated ver. 
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life aver that cor, without making any diſcovery: At HKft 
aftef a ſtrong diſtillation of utines, he found in his recipient's 
Mining ſubſtance; Vince called phoſphorus. Brandt ſhewed this 
ſubſtanee to Kunckel, chemiſt to the eletor of Saxony, and to 
everal other perſons; but coticealed the proceſs by which he 
obtained it. After his death, Kunckel found no great trouble 
in gueſſing what was the ſubjeCt of phoſphorus. 
wht BRANDT (En NAR), a proteſtant divine and miniſter of Am- 
ſterdam, died; at Rotterdam in 1695. He was the author of the 
hiſtory of the reformation of the Low Countries, in 4 vols. 4to. It 

is written in flemſh,; and the grand nee Fagel ſaid once 
to biſhop Burnet, that it was worth learnin emiſh, merely to 
„read Brandt's hiſtory. An abridgement of it was afterwards 
publiſhed. in french, in three volumes, t2mo. * Brandt wrote 
alſo rhe life of gdmiral Ruyter. SO opt al09/< 05 


Y 


BRASAVOLA (A rontus Musa), a famous phyſician, born 


at Ferrara in 1500, of a noble family. His knowledge was not 
confined to medicine. In conſequence of his Having main» | 

tained at Paris, for three days ſucceſſively, theſes de omni'feci- 
bile, the ſurname of Muſa was given him by Francis I. He 
was phyfician to that prince, who made him chevalier of the order 

of St. Michael; to the emperor Charles V. who beſtowed on him 
the title of count palatine; and to Henry, VIII. of England. He 
was not of leſs conſequence in his own country. Succeſſvel 


” * 


firſt phyſician to the popes Paul III. 7 5 X. Clement VII. 
and Julius III. cheriſhed and favoured by all the other princes of 
Italy, and particularly the dukes of Ferrara, he was proceeding 
in this brilliant career, when he died at Ferrara in 1 555, at the 
age of 55, after having long been. profefſor of medicine there 
With univerſal applauſe ; Ieaving a great number of works [J. 
- BRAY -(S1K Rentals). 1 as inſtrumental in the ad- 
vancement of Henry VII. to the throne, was the ſecond fon of 
ſir Richard Bray, one of the privy council to Henry VI. who 
lies buried in the north aile of Worceſter cathedral. "ns family 
came into England with the congueror, and, flouriſhed in the 
counties of Northampton and Warwick; but Edmond, the fa- 
ther of fir Richard, is ſtyled of Eton, in le county of Bed- 
ford, which continued the ſeat of the famſly for ſome deſcents. 
Whether . fr Reginald had taken part with Henry VI: or chat 
public tranſactions he was concerned in, in the time of Ed. 
ward IV. does not appear; but it ſeems that he was concerned 
in ſome, as he had a general pardon granted to him in the fir 


Cel Principally on medicine, | and, refertimus in/Galeai lihrds. Venice 1625) - 

co _ - 1. Commntaries-on the © fol. which Caſtro,” in bis Bblioth/ Med. - 
: ap ori 8 4 Hippocrates and Galen, ſtyles, opus de ſeſſæ eh . | & 

printed at Baſle in 15 4a, ſolio. 2. Index utilitatis Nate . | 3 
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gear of king Richard 11, He was ger ge 
Stafford, who married Margaret counteſs of ;Richn 
to the earl of Richmond, afterwards'king Henry. 


d in ie A ne e of hr Henry; and er re- 
marriage with lord Thomas Stanley. t... 
When the duke of Buckingham Had concerted wit! Morte 
biſhop of Ely, then his priſoner at Brecknock in n e 
marriage of the earl of Richmond with the priuceſs El zabeth . 
eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and his advancemeit to 11 7 
throne ; the biſhoprecommended fir Reginald for the tran io Y 
of the affair with the counteſs, telling the duke he had an ole 
friend with her, a man' ſober, ſecret, and well-witted, 'called 
Reginald Bray, whoſe prudent policy he had known to have 
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at the king's,coronation; and in the firſt year of his reign was 
joint chief juſtice with' lord Fitzwalter, of all the foreſts. ſoutli 
of Trent, and alſo a privy counſellor. After this he was made 
high treaſurer, and Fight of the garter. He was at the battle 
of Blackheath, when ford Audley, having joined the' corniſh 

rebels, was taken priſoner ; and being beheaded, and his eſtate 

forfeited, his manor of Shere Vachery and Cranley in Surrey, 
. with a conſiderable eſtate, was given to fir Reginald. - He alfo 
had the iſle of Wight in farm from the king, at 300 marks per 
__ His ſkill in architecture appears from Henry the ſeventh's 
chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey, and the chapel of. St. George. at 
Windſor ; as he had a principal concern and direction in the 


building of the former, and the finiſhing and bringing to per- 


4 Py "4 


fection the latter, to which he was alſo a liberal benefactor. In 
the middle of the ſouth aile of the chapel at Windſor is a ſpa- 
cious chapel built by him (ſtill called by his name) in which he 
is buried, and provgbly under the ſtone where lies Dr, my 
LS: Fey e en e 3 f 1 en 'I | 
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1740, a leaden coffin of ancient ſorm and make was found, 


which by other appearances alſo was judged to be the coffin of 
ſir Reginald; and was, by order of the dean, immediately arched 


over. with great decency. His arms are on the ſtone ſcreen, and 
He died Aug. 5, 1501, poſſeſſed of a very large eſtate, ac- 


quired by the favour of the king and his great employments: 
but notwithſtanding this, and his being an active miniſter ſor 


ſeventeen years, in the reign of a monarch who extorted fo much 

| | gp agree in giving him an ex- 
cellent character. Polydore Vergil, Hall, &c. ſay that he was 
a very father of his country, a ſage and grave perſon, a fervent. 


when he did any thing contrary to juſtice or equity. r. 
He married two wives, but had no iſſue by either. Sir Wil- 
liam Sandes, who married Margery, daughter and heir of his 
eldeſt brother, got a conſiderable part of his fortune; ſir Edmond 


Bray (afterwards ſummoned to parliament by Henry VIII. as 


lord Bray), eldeſt ſon of his other brother, had a great ſhare of 
bo eſtate in Surrey, which was lord Audley's, and which 
was a conſiderable one, he gave to fir Edward Bray (younger 
ee of fir Edmond), whoſe deſcendants now enjoy part 
thereof. d y bite; og Both 
_ BRAY (Tromas)[a], an engliſh divine, born at Marton 
in Shropſhire, 1656, was placed at Hart-hall, Oxford; but the 
ſcantineſs of his fortune forced him to leave the univerſity, ſoon 


after he had commenced bachelor of arts. Having entered into or- 


ders, he obtained a curacy near Bridgenorth in Shropſhire 3 from 
whence he ſoon removed to Warwickſhire, to officiate as cha 

lain to. fir Thomas Price, by whom the donative of Lac Marſin 
was conferred upon him. Being introduced to the acquaintance 
of Simon lord Digby, his lordſhip. recommended him to his 
brother (afterwards lord Digby), who gave him the vicarage of 
Over -Whitacre in the ſame county, and generouſly endowed it 
with the great tithes. In 1690, the rectory of Sheldon being 


vacant by the e e to take the oaths at the revo- 
lution, his lordſhip alſo preſented Mr. Bray to it. This living 

he held till about three months before his death, when he re- 

ſigned, it on account of his advanced age. December 12; 169g, 
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of church-affairs in that province.” Mi. Bray: 
ſideration the ſtate of the-country, and the moſt e 


to ſettle there; and as it was not to be ſuppoſed that;;theſe men 
would ſupply themſelves with a number of books proper to qualif 
them for the ends of their miſſion, he endeavoured to provide 
for this defeck. He repreſented the ſtate of the cafe to the 
biſhops, deſiring their aſſiſtance and encouragement in p nen 


parochial libraries for the uſe of the miſſionaries : and his repre- 


fentation met with encouragement; and ſucceſs, : Many: libraries 
were founded, not only in Maryland, but alſo in other provinces 


on the continent, iſlands in America, and the factories in Africas” 


and their preſervation was inſured by folemn acts of affembly. 
He formed a deſign alſo of founding parochial libraries in Eng- 
land, and this ſcheme alſo met with encouragement infomuch 
_ that libraries were founded in feveral dioceſes; and proviſion 
| was made for their ſecurity and preſervation, in an act of par- 
lament paſſed in the ſeventh year of queen Anne, intituled An 
act for the better preſervation of parochial libraries in that part of 
Great Britain called England. He farther formed a deſign of railing 
libraries in ſca-port towns, where the miſſionaries might be de- 
tained by contrary winds, obtaining ſeveral benefactions for that 
purpoſe, and taking with him a quantity of books to depofit in 
each port that ſhould happen in his way; and being detained in 
three ſeveral places in a fubſequent voyage to Maryland, he put 


this deſign in execution in every one of them, viz. Graveſend, 


Deal, and Plymouth. He likewiſe made a beginning towards 
parochial catechetical libraries in the ifle of Ma.. 
In 1696, Mr. Bray accumulated the degrees of B. and D. D. 
at Magdalen college, Oxford; and, in December that year, pub- 


|  Hſhed Bibliotheca Parochialis. At the ſame time he ſent abroat 


another tract, intituled, Apoſtolic charity, its nature and excel- 


lency ; to which he prefixed a general view of the engliſh colonies 


m America, in order to ſhew what proviſion was wanting for the 


propagation of nooner in thoſe parts. In 1697 he petitioned | 


the hoaſe of commons, that a ſhare of the alienated lands (for- 
merly given to ſuperſtitious uſes) which were propoſed; to be 


— 


veſted in Greenwich hoſpital, might be e for the pro- 
tion of religion in the plantations. This petition was well 


N and a fourth part of all that ſhould be difcovered (aftes - 


one moiety to the diſcoverer) was allowed by the committee 
but the bill was never reported. Not difcouraged by this dif- 

intment, he went over to Holland, to make application to 
his majeſty for a grant of ſome arrears of taxes due to the 


crown : but the eons e theſe arrears was very difficult, and 


they proved of little . He next drew up the plan of a 


ſociety 


to promote this deſign, it readily occurred to him, that only the 
poorer clergy would leave their friends and native lands, to go 
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 fociety' pts fide propaginda, to be eftabliſhed by charter; and, 


in conſequence t letters patent, for erecting a cotporation 
by the name of The. ſociety for the propagation of the goſpel 
in foreign parts, paſſed the great ſeal in 171. 5 
In 10a, having waited a conſiderable time for the return of 
à law from Maryland for the eſtabliſhment of the church, 
with ſuch amendments as would render it unexceptionable at 
the court of 128 he reſolved to go over to that country, as 
well to haſten the paſſing this act in their aſſemblies, as wane: 5 
mote other matters for the ſervice of religion. Some of his 
friends, ſeeing that he received no advantage from his commiſ- 
 fary's place, nor had any allowance made, or preferment given 
him at home, to ſupport the expences he was at, adviſed him to 
lay aſide his deſign of going abroad, and take Tul ber, prefer - 
ments that were d him at home, that of ſub-almoner, a | 
the donative of Aldgate: but he declinedevery offer nap wn | 


with the intereſt of the affair he was engaged in; and thou 
forced to diſpoſe of his own effects, and raiſe money on credit 
for his ſupport in the undertaking, he ſet fail from the Downs, 
Dec. 20, 1699; and, after a tedious and dangerous paſſige, ar- 
rived at Maryland the 12th of March 1700. By his prudent 
conduct, he not only gained ſingular reſpe& from all, but ſo 
much of the afſembly's confidence, that they ordered the at- 
torney-general to confult with him in drawing up the bill, which i 
paſſed nemine contradicente. After the breaking up of the aſ- : 
ſembly, and that of a general viſitation at Annapolis, to which | 
all the clergy were cited, many apprehending the oppoſition of 
the quakers might get this new-enaQted law again annulled, in- 
timated-to Dr. Bray, that it would be of great conſequence to 
the preſervation td final ſettlement of the church, if he were 
to go home with the law, and ſollicit the royal afſent. He came 
over accordingly, and found that their apprehenſions were not 
groundleſs: but he refuted the 3 of the quakers by a 
rinted memorial, and his majeſty decided without heſitation in | 
e church's favour. : | CORE) Ek oy I 
The doctor's ſmall fortune being conſumed in theſe under- 
takings, lord Weymouth generouſly 3 him with a bill of 
300l. for his private uſe; great part of which, however, foted 
to his public deſigns. Though he was veſted with the character 
of conimiſſary, no part of the propoſed revenue was annexed to 
it; yet he never made any complaint, or remonſtrance againſt 
this unjuſt diſappointment ; and whey two ſums of fifty pounds 
each were preſented to him in Maryland, he 8 y threw - 
them in towards 8 the charges of their libraries and law. 
In 1701 he publiſhed his circular letters to the clergy of Mary- 
land; a memorial repreſenting the preſent ſtate of religion on 


| ſpondence with 
his life-time a ſum to be applied to the eonverſion of the negroes 


founding libraries and converting negroes. Moſt of the re 
ſocieties and good deſigus in London are in a great meaſure 
ſormed on the plans: he projected, particularly the chatity- 


leaving only one daughter. 
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che continent of North America, and the acts of his viſitatios 
held at Annapolis. In 1706 he accepted of the donative of St. 


Botolph without Aldgate, worth about 150l. per annum. In 


1712 he printed his Martyrology, or papal uſurpation, in-folio. 


This work is a collection of ſcarce and valuable treatiſes, digeſted 
into as regular a hiſlory as the nature of the ſubject would ad- 
mit, in order to trace the origin and growth of the exorbitant 


claims of the papal ſee. He propoſed to compile a ſecond vo- 


lume, but for want of leiſure laid the deſign aſide, and be- 
queathed, by will, his valuable collection of materials, both 
printed and manuſcript, to Sion college. In Dr. Bray's before · 
mentioned voyage to Holland, his diſintereſted and public ſpirit 
gained him the eſteem of Mr. d' Allone of the Hague, a private 
— to king Willam, who kept up an e en corre- 

dim the reſalt whereof was, that he gave in 


in the britiſh plantations; and at his death, in 1723, left gool. 


_ .out of his engliſh eſtate to Dr. Bray and his aſſociates, towards 
raiſing a capital ſtock for the ſame purpoſe. In 1726, the doctor 


printed his Directorium miſſionarium, and Primordia bibliothe- 
.caria, and ſome other tracts of the like kind, in one of which 
he declares as his opinion, that the civilizing of the Indians muſt 
precede any ſucceſsful attempt for their converſion. : He wrote 
Jikewiſe a ſhort account of Mr. Rawlet, author of the Chriſtian 
Monitor; and reprinted the life of Mr. Gilpin; and, with a view 
to fix upon the minds of ſuch as were deſigned for the miniſtry a 


juſt and awful ſenſe of their many and important duties, he re- 
printed the Eccleſiaſtes of Eraſmus . 3 


In 1727, an acquaintance, who made a caſual viſit to White - 
chapel priſon, repreſenting to the doctor the miſerable ſtate of 
the unhappy perſons there confined, he ſoon obtained; ſufficient 
benefactions to provide a quantity of bread, meat, and broth, on 
Sundays, and ſometimes on the intervening days, for that place, 
and alſo for Woodſtreet- compter. His benevolence did not ſtop 
here; he employed the intended miſſionaries in preaching to 
them. This enquiry into the ſtate. of the gaols — him 
acquainted with general Oglethorpe, and ſome others of high 
rank and diſtinction, who were afterwards employed in the ſame 
enquiry, in conſequence of an order of the houſe of commons. 
Theſe gentlemen he engaged as his aſſociates in his 1 of 
igious 


ſchools, the ſociety for reformation of manners, and that for the 
relief of poor proſelytes, & c. He died Feb. 15, 1730, aged 73» 
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5 gat in Lower Normandy, 1618. He was diſtinguiſhed chiefly, 
y a tranſlation of Lucan; which, notwithſtandin its inflated 
ſtyle; its numerous antitheſes, and its various falſe brilliancies, 
continued to be long admired. It engaged attention 4nd ap- 
plauſe ſo powerfully at firſt, that cardinal Mazarine made 
great promiſes of advancement to the tranſlator; hut died, wich- 
out fulfilling them. But the beſt; and the moſt edifying of his 
works is} the firſt book of Lucan' traveſtied, This is an inge- 
nious:ſatife upon the great, who are deſcribed/ag never loſing a 
moment's ſight of their greatneſs and titles; and upon the 
mearineſs and ſervility of thoſe who, With a view of making 
their fortunes, ſubmit to flatter them as gods. It is ſaid of Bre- 
beuf, that he had a fever upon him for more than twenty years: | 
He died in 1661, aged 43; and, if the laſt anecdote of him be 
true, it is ſomewhat marvellous that he lived ſo longs” 
- BREGY-(CHarLoTTE SAUMAISE DR CHAZAN; | COMTESSE' 
DE), niece of the learned Saumaiſe [Salmaſius], was one of the 
ladies of honour to queen Anne of Auſtria. She was diſtin- 
guiſhed at that court by her beauty and Her wit; both of Which 
the preſerved to an advanced ages and died at Paris; April 13, 
1693, at 74. She wrote a collection of letters and verſes, 1688, 
12mo. in which we meet with many ingenious thoughts: her 
verſes almoſt entirely turn on a metaphyſical love, which em- 
ployed her mind mofe than her heart. But there are*ſeveral 
pieces that are hot of this deſcription. In one of them ſhe gives 
the following portrait öf ' herſelf : (I am fond of praiſe; and 
this it is that makes mie repay it with uſury to thoſe from whom 
I receive it! I have a proud and ſcornful heart; but this does 
not prevent me from iy} and civil. I never oppoſe the 
opinions of any; but'I'muſt own that I never adopt them to the 
prejudice of my own. I may fay with truth, that I am by na- 
ture modeſt and diſcreet, and that pride always takes care to 
preſerve theſe two qualities in me. I am indolent; I never 
ek pleaſures and diverſions, but when my friends take more- 
pains than I do to procure them for me. I feel myſelf obliged, 
and eee very gay, though I am not ſo in fact. I am 
not much given to intrigue; but if I ſhould get into an affair of 
that fort, I think I ſhould certainly bring myſelf off with ſome 
propriety. I am conſtant, even to obſtinacy, and ſecret to ex- 
ceſs. In order to contract a friendſhip wk me, all advances. 
muſt be made by the other party; but I amply compenſate all 
this trouble in the ſequel: for I ſerve my friends with all that 
ardency uſually employed in ſelfiſh intereſts. I praiſe them, and 
I defend them, without once conſenting to what I may hear 
againſt them. I have not ſo much virtue as be free from the 
defire of the goods of fortune and honours; but I have too 
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defects may have eſcaped in his originals. He alſo added a 
table of the tranſactions from 1665 to 1730, 1 vol. qto[B}. _ 


% 
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little according to what it is. 
BREMONT (Frangors DE), born at Paris in 1713, was the 
ſon of a lawyer, and died there in 1742 in his 2 ear. 


hiſtory of the different opinions; others critical, eorrecting what 


BRENT (Sir NATHANAEL), was born at Little Woolford in 
Warwickſhire, 1573; he was educated at Merton- college in 


Oxford, and, after taking the degree of maſter of arts, entered 


upon the law line. In 1613 he travelled abroad, and at his re- 
turn married the daughter and heireſs of Dr. Robert Abbot, 


biſhop of Saliſbury, and niece to Dr. Abbot, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury ; who ſent him to Venice about the year 1618, to pro- 


cure a copy of the Hiſtory of the council of Trent. He re- 
_ ceived from the joint authors, father Paul and father Fulgentio, 


the ſheets. as they were compoſed, and ſent them over weekly 
to the archbiſhop. When it was fniſhed he returned, and 


tranſlated it from italian into engl and latin []. In 1621 he 


was, by the archbiſhop's intereſt, choſen warden of Merton- 


college ; his grace alſo made him his vi neral, commiſſary 


of the diocefe of Canterbury, maſter of the faculties, and at 


length judge of the prerogative. In 1623 he accumulated the 


| degrees of bachelor and doctor of laws; and in 1629; was 
knighted by king Charles I. at Woodſtock, He afterwards ſided 
with the puritans, and took the covenant, for which reaſon he 
was, by his majeſty's command, deprived of his wardenſhip of 


rton-college 3 but when Oxford ſurrendered to the parlia- 


ment in 1646, he was reſtored, and appointed chief viſior of that 


univerſity the two following years. The order made againſt 
pluralities forced him to leave Merton-college in 1651, and at 


the ſame time he refuſed to take the engagement. Retiring to 


[s] He alſe wrote, 1. A collection of experiments of Hawkeſby, 2 vols. 12mo. 
an the public papers that appeared in En- to which is added a complete hiftory of 
gland on Mrs, Stephens's remedy againſt thoſe in eleQtricity. chi 
the ſtone. 2. Tranſlation of the phyſical 205 Beſides this tranſlation, he reviſed 
experiments of Dr: Halley on the method publiſhed, in 1625, Mr. Fr: Maſon's 


of freſnening ſea-water and rendering it vindicatien of the church of England, con- 
potable, 12mo, 3. Tranſlation, publiſhed cerning the conſecration and ordination of 
. after his death, of the phyſico-meckanical biſhops, &. Wood, Ath. i. 464. ii. 162 
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was educated in 
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D EATWO Op. . 


ns Poste in Lide Britain; London, he chere end 


on the Gch of November 1652, at the age of 39. 29585 
BRENTIUS or BRENTZEN (John), n % 4409; at 
Weil in go canon of Done (anc embraced the bee. 


| followe Kim were nated 4 Ode cage, or Ubiquilts. 7 — 


the death of Luther, Brentius ſucceeded him as chief of that 


fr and in the favour of 


diſpoſition to flee 
to ſtudy. He 
ings, an infallible reme 
was twice married; and b 
ſome, left 12 cike | 


duke of Wittem 
im to his privacy and loaded him with beniefits. 
1570 at Tubingen, where he was profeflor of divini 
been afflicted from his youth with 
„Which aroſe from his too great application 
ubliſhed g — in folio of controyerſial writ- 
ainſt the author's e ig; 
is ſecond wife, who wa A. 1 0 n. 


, who admitted 
He died in 

He bad 
perpetual watchfulneſs, or in⸗ 


I Moy 25 
* EF, 1 
** 
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BREREWOOD ( Rh A. "04 Aha ician No 
antiquary, was the ſon of Robert Brerewood a a who 


was thrice mayor of Cheſter; and born in 
immar learning at the free · ſchool in er; 
mitted, in 158 1, of Brazen 


and afterwards a 


that city 1565. He 


noſe-collegetn Ox-* 
ford (D} He ſtudied dard there for feyera]” ears, Aang his 


3 — in arts; and then, as it is ſaid, remo 
he became the firſt roger of aſtronomy 
„London; where he led the ſame rivate 


ry-hall. In 15 
be elan doll 0 


himſelf to St. 


and retired courſe of life as he had before done in Oxford. He 
died there of a feyer, Nov. 4, 1613, much lamented ; for he was 


a very learned and very excellent perſon, 
riqu and curious knowledge; but is remark- 
never. e any * during his life- 


ſearcher into 
able for b 
time LJ. N 

15 J Wood's 8 


a, 
After his death came out 1 follow- 
ing works : 1 


centioribus- collatione, 1614, 4to. This 


was publiſhed by his nephew Robert Brere- 
of $. Treatiſe of the Sabbath, 1630, qt. 
A 


wood of Cheſter, who was commoner 


Brazen-noſe-college in 1605, aged 17 
Ato. 7. e duo, quorum primus 


and ho ſucceeded our author in his eſtate 
and fortunes. It was afterwards reprinted 


in the eighth volume of the Critici Sacri, 


and in the a tus before the firft volume 
of the polyglot bible. 2. Enquiries touch- 
ing the diverſity of lan s and religion, 


i the chief . world, 1614, 


F 3 


De ponderibus et pretiis 
veterum nummorum, eorumque cum re- 


He was a great 


* BRE TON 


1 Pagen ff ky Robert B 
who has wie Wa e and learned pre- 


face to it. 3. Logicz in gratiam 


—_— in acad. Oxon. 1614, 


80. 4 Tractatus quidam logici-de-pra- 
F bg 1628, $vo. 


ſecond treatiſe of the Sabbath, 16324 


eſt de meteoris, ſecundus de oculo, 1631. 
8. Commentarit in Ethica Ariftoecli, | 
1640, 4to. Mr. Wood tells us, that the 
original manuſcript of this,” written witly 
his awn hand, is in the and neat- 
Oe OA En "RI 


BRETON (Nicholas), a writer of ſome. fame in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, author of Phillida and Corydon, in Percy's 
collection of antient ſongs and ballads, vol. iii. He publiſhed 
an interlyde, intituled An old man's leſſon and a young man's 
love, 1615, to. and many other little pieces in proſe and verſe, 
the titles of which may be ſeen in Winſtanley's Ames 'Typog. 
and Oſborn's Harl. Catalog. He is mentioned with great re- 
ſpect by Meres in his ſecond part of Wit's Commonwealth, 
1598, p. 283, and is alluded to in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scorn- 


6 # þ 


ful Lady, act 2, and again in Wit without money, act 3 
BRE ONNEAU 3 born at Tours in 10660, became 
jeſuit in 16735, died at Paris in 1741, at the age of 81. He wag - 
reviſor and editor of the ſermons of his brethren Bourdaloue, 
Cheminais, Girouſt. Pere la Rue applied to him on this occa- 
fon the epithet. made for St. Martin: Trium mortuorum ſuſ- 
1 wn magnificus. He publiſhed likewiſe an edition of the 
CEuvres ſpirituelles of pere le Vallois. Bretanneau Was a 
preacher himſelf. His ſermons in 7 volumes 12mo. publiſhed in 
1743 by the famous pere Berruyer, are compoſed with eloquenee. 
He was deficient in the graces of action; but he had all the 
ther parts of a good orator. His virtues were the ſupport of 
e Bretonneau alſo wrote, 1. Reflections pour leg 
jeunes- gens qui entrent dans le monde, 12mo. 2. Abregẽ de la 
vie de Jacques II. 12mo. taken from the papers of his confeſſor. 
It is a e from which hiſtorians: cannot extract much. 
BREVAL (Jon Dunaxr Dx) Cr, ſon of Francis Durant de 
Breval, D. D. prebendary of Weſtminſter, was educated at 
Weſtminſter- ſchool, and removed thence to Trinity- college, 
Cambridge. He was elected fellow of it about the year 17023 
but, upon ſome diſagreement between him and Dr. Bentley the 
maſter, he quitted his fellowſhip, and went into the army, then 
flemiſh and german languages, his great knowledge, his exqui- 
Gte pencil, and genteel behaviour, were ſoon noticed by the 
duke of Marlborough; who promoted him to the rank of cap- 
tain, and alſo employed him in divers negotiations with ſeveral 
german princes. He began his travels about 1720, publiſhed 
the two firſt volumes of them in 1723 and 1725, and the third 
and fourth in 1738. He was the author of ſeveral poems and 
ſome plays. After what has been ſaid, it may be matter of ſur- 
priſe to ſee Mr. Breval's name among the gentlemen of the Dun- 
ciad; but, ſoon after the unſucceſstul en of the Three 
hours after marriage, which, though with only Gay's name to 
it, was certainly the joint production of Gay, Pope, and Ar- 


* 8 Ln and 1 


* 


and that it was finiſhed by him pn the 27th by way of anſwer to four queſtions, &c.. 
pf October 1 86. 9. The patriarchal go- 1647, 4to. 5 IHR IS 17 7 re 
N e,, Wo__ 


5 


PP 


| duced a farcey called The confederates: and this expoſ 


"BREUG EL. 7 
; under the afſumed nanie of Joſeph Gay, Pre. 
ed him 


4 . 4 1 


BREUGEL (Perzx) fe. There were three painters of this 


name, viz. Peter the father, and his two ſons Peter and John: 


Breugel the father, commonly called old BreugeF was born at 
a village of the fame name near. Breda 1565. He was firſt the 


pupil of Peter Koeeck, whoſe daughter he married, and after- 


wards ſtudied under Jerom Koeck of Bois- le · duc. It was his 
common cuſtom to dreſs like a countryman, that he might have 
better acceſs to the country people, and join with them in their 


frolies at their feaſts and marriages. By theſe means he ac- 


quired a perfect knowledge of their manners and geſtures, of 
which he made excellent uſe in his pictures. He travelled to 
France and Italy, where he employed himſelf upon ever thing 


that came in his way. In all his works he took nature for his 


e He ſtudied landſcapes a long time on the mountains of 
yrol. His cheerful and humorous turn of mind diſplayed it- 
ſelf in all his pictures, which generally conſiſted of marches of 
armies, ſports and diverſions,” country dances and marriages. 
At his return from Italy, he ſettled at Antwerp, where he fell 
in love with one of his ſervant-maids, but of a temper ſo differ- 
ent from his, that whatever inclination he had to marry her, his 
reaſon at laſt got the better of it. In 1851 he married, at Bruſ- 
ſels, the daughter of Peter Koeck. In his laſt illneſs he cauſed 
kis wife to gather together all his immodeſt pictures and draw- 
ings, and burn them before his face. His death happened at 
„ _——_— time of it cannot be aſcertained HH]. 
BREUGEL (PETER), known by the name of Peter the 
ounger, eldeſt ſon of Peter the elder, excelled in painting con- 
agrations, fires, ſieges, trieks of magieians and devils, which got 


him the by-name of helliſh Breugel. 5 


BREUGEL (Jonn), ſecond ſon of Peter, was born at Breu- 
gel about 1575. Two flemiſn authors give different accounts 
of his education: one aſſures us that he was educated by the 
widow. of Peter Koeck, commonly called Peter Van Aalſt, his 
uncle by che mother, with whom he learned to paint in minia- 
ture, and that afterwards he ſtudied painting in oil with one 


Peter Goekint, whoſe ſine cabinet ſerved him at once inſtead of 


2 ſchool and a maſter. The other author, who often contra- 
dicts the former, aſſerts, that John Breugel learned the firſt prin- 


ciples of his art under the tuition of his father but the diffe- 


[0] Nee, 
verſion of St. Paul, of his painting- The 


n The works of old Breugel, in the 


* > 


poſſeſſion of the great duke of Tuſcany, are, elector palatine has a landſcape with St. 
Chriſt carrying his croſs, with a great Philip baptizing queen Candace d cunuch, 
dumber of figures; and a country feaſt. and St. John preaching in the wilderneſs, 
The . wich a great man; figure. 


4 _ rence 


and fruits with 


wards had-great-ſuccels in drawin 


ſea, ſet off with ſmall figures. 


” 8 B REV IN 1. 


rence obſervable in their a 3 

However it be, J ohn Breugel. applied himſelf to paintin flowers 

t care and wonderful. ſagacity; he after- 

1 landſeapes and views of the 
e 


4 2 
* 
{ * 


did not, however, 5 neglect 


his turn for flowers and fruits, of which he made. excellent uſe 


in an his other works. He lived long at Col ; and 


quired a reputation which will laſt to the lateſt poſterity, 


e made a journey to Italy, where his reputation had got before 


him; and his fine land 
' ſuperior to thoſe of his father, 
had the name of FLUwWEELER, f 


adorned with ſmall fi 


ve very great ſatisfaction. He 


m his affecting to wear velvet 


clothes. If we may judge from the great number of cc IS" he 


left, he muſt have 
his pieces, as they are all high 


= omona, His drawings 


exceedin 


gly active and laborious; an 


1 Boiſhed, muſt have taken up 
much of his time. He did not —— himſelf with embelliſning 
his own works only, but was very u 
8 Even Rubens made uſe of B 
art of Reyes of his ſmall pictures, ſuch as his Vertumnug 
are ſo perfect, that no one, it 1s 


eful in this reſpe& to 
reugel's hand in the land · 


laid, has yet been able to copy them. ar died i in 1642: it is 

remarkable that he never had a pupil. 
BREVINT (DaxitrL), was born in Jer; 5666. 0 che 

revocation of the edict of Nantz, and al 6 rles I. by archbi=- 


ſhop Laud's perſuaſion founded three fellowſhips in the. — 


II 


of pembroke, Exeter, and Jeſus at Oxford for 
— alternately, the young gentlemen of thoſe ii 
deſigned for the-miniſtry, were ſent ' to ſtudy among the 


Prop 
teſtants in France, particularly, at Saumur [13]. Here Brevint 


ſtudied logic and philoſophy. Oct. 12, 1638, he was incorpo- 
rated M. A. at Oxford, as 5 ſtood at Saumur; and the ſame 
year was choſen to be the firſt fellow at Jeſus- college, u 8 
foundation juſt mentioned. Being ejected from his fel 

by the parliament-viſitors, for refuſing to take the —.— he 
withdrew to his native country z and upon the reduction of that 
place by the parliament's forces, fled into France, and became 
paſtor of a proteſtant congregation in — -Soon after 
the viſcount de Turenne, afterwards marſhal of f France, ap- 
pointed him to be one of his Ons [x] = 


wy 1] This oi founded he the naked le Fevre, father of Madam Dacier, 
lead Philip de Mornay, lord of Pleffis was alſo orie of the regents, or * in 


Re 3 e as 


Marly, who brought profeſſors to teach 
academical learning inthattown, of-which 
king Henry IV. had made him governor. 
t was for ſeveral years in great repute, on 

nt of its eminent profeſſors of divini- 

Joho Cameron. Lewis. Cappel, Moſes 

| Rent, Joha de la Place, dc. The 


that univerſity. It was at length ſu 
ſed by Lewis XIV. in 1684. Account of 
Jerſey by P. Falle, p. 316. 

* Whilſt he held this office, he was 
one of the perſons employed in the deſign 
of reconciling the proteſtant and popiſh re, 


"ys which gave him CO A 


7 neee 0 


rr adm a. ed. i... N 


- BRTDGMAN, 


- At the; reftcration of Chatles IL Brevint returned to Eng- 
land, and was, by that prince, who had known him ee pre- 
ſented to the tenth prebend in the church of Durham. Dr. 
Colin, biſhop of that ſee, who had been his fellow-ſufferer, alſo 
collated him to a living in his dioceſe. In Feb. 1662, he took 
the degree of D. E. at Oxford; and in Dec. 168 1 he was pra- 
moted to the of Lincoln [J. He b May Th: 1695. 

BRENYNIUS (Jauxs), of Dantzic,  origina | 
countries, died in 1697, at the age of 60% able . — 
exoticarum canturia 1, Gedani 1678, fol. cum fig.  Fafciculug 
1 et 2 plantarum rarior. _ and 1689, ato. not eee 6 to 

be met witz. 
BRIDGE 8 ns born in the year 1605 was in 
| 1637 filenced by biſhop Wren for non- conformity, on which he 
retired to Rotterdam, where he was elected paſtor of a congre- 
gational church: upon the breaking out of the troubles he re- 
turned to England, and was choſen a member af the aſſembly 
of divines. He was many reſident at Yarmouth. In 
8 Defiderata curioſa, i "Hp 2500 of William Bridge to Henry 
Scobell, eſq. clerk of the council, about augmenting the income 
of preachers, with the names of the independent miniſters of 
prime note in the county of Norfolk. This ſhews that he wag 
a leading man among the independents. - He was author of 27 
treatiſes, in 2 vols. 4to, 1657. ' Sermons before the e | 
&c. He died March 1670, aged 70 [Mm]. 
 BRIDGMAN (Sir OrxLanDo), the author of the Conve "= 
ances, was the ſon of John Bridgman biſhop of Cheſter. Soon 
after the reſtoration he was made lord chief baron of the exche- 
quer; whence he was in a few months removed to the com- 
mon pleas. While he continued in this court his reputation 
was at its height. Upon his receiving the great ſeal, his good 
name began to decline : he was timid and irreſolute, and his 
timidity ſtill increaſed with his years: nor was his j 8 
equal to all the difficulties of his office. His lady, a woman 
cunning andi en was too apt to enen in ſuits z 


and made him a N every 
corner of the romiſh church, as he ſays 
himſelf, 
[L] He wrote, 1. Miſſale Romanum; 
or the depth and myſtery of the roman 


— laid open and explained, for the uſe 


of both reformed and unreformed chri- 
ſtians...” Oxford, 1672. 2. The chriſtian 
ſacrament and ſacrifice, by way of dif- 
courſe, meditation, and prayer, upon the 
nature, parts, and bleſſings of the holy 

communion} written at the defire of — 
princeſſes of Turenne and Bouillon, Ox- 


ford, 1637. A third edition was publiſhed - 


1 London i in ITN 12 88 the recommen- 


9 


dation given of it by Dr. Waterland, in 


his charge, intituled, The chriſtian ſacri- 


fice explained. 3. Saul and Samuel * 
Endor; or the new ways of ſalvation X 
ſervice, which uſually tempt mento Rome, 
and detain them there, truly repreſented, ' £ 
"refuted, Oxford, 1674; and fome- 
theological pieces in latin. He alſo 
tranſlated into french, The judgment of 
the univerſity of Oxford 2 the ſo- 
lemn league and covenant. ood's Hiſt. 
Antiq. Univ. Oxon. I. xi. p. 5 


eli Granger's Biographical Hiſtory, 
ii. P. 4. 
and 
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and his ſons, ho practiſed under him, did not bear the faiteſt 
Characters. He was deſirous of an union with Scotland, and a 
comprehenſion with the diſſenters; but was againſt tolerating 
the papiſts. He is ſaid to have been removed from his office 
for refuſing to affix the ſeal to the king's declaration for liberty 
of conſcience, Nev. 1% 1% .... RES; 
BRIETICUS (Pmaz1P), .a learned Frenchman, was born at 
Abbeville in 1601 3; became a jeſuit in 10193 and died Iibrarian 
of their college at Paris in 1668. His Parallela geographiæ ve - 
teris et novæ, publiſhed in three volumes 4to, 1648 and 1630, 
is a very exact and methodical work, and ornamented with 
lates well deſigned. Theſe volumes, however, contain only 
urope; and it can never be enough regretted, ſays Niceron, 


- that he did not. publiſh the Parallels of Aſia and Africa, which 


were aſſuredly finiſhed and ready, but ſomehow or other loſt. 
He publiſhed alſo, Annales mundi, in 7 vols. 12mo. from the 
beginning of the world to the year of Chriſt 1663; and Thea- 
trum geographicum Europæ veteris, 1653, in folio. He was, 
farther, concerned in a chronotogical work, joined with father 
Labbé; but he is ſuppoſed not to have ſucceeded ſo well here 
en,, e yn aofn ants Bp 
_ BRIGGS {Henry) NRJ], an eminent mathematician, was 
born in the pariſh of Hallifax in Yorkſhire, about 1556. From 
3 grammar-ſchool in the country he was ſent to St. John's col- 
lege, Cambridge, about 1577, where taking both the degrees in 
arts, he was choſen ſellow of his college March 29, 1588. His 
chief ſtudy was the mathematics, in which he excelled; and in 
1502 he was made examiner and lecturer in that faculty, and 
ſoon after reader of the phyſic- lecture founded by Dr. Linacer. 
When Greſham college in London was eſtabliſhed,” he was 
choſen the firſt profeſſor of geometry there in 1596. In 1609 
he contracted an intimacy with Uther, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Armagh, which continued many years by letters, two of which, 
written by our author, are yet extant. In one dated Aug. 1610, 
he tells his ftiend he was engaged on the ſubject of eclipſes; 
and in the other, dated March 165, he acquaints him with his 
being employed about the noble invention of logarithms,” then 


lately diſcovered, and in the improvement of which he had after» 
wards a large ſhare. In 1619 he was made ſavilian profeſſor of | 
geometry at Oxford; and reſigned his profefforſhip of Greſham- 
college in July 1620. Soon after his going to Oxford he was 
incorporated M. A. in that univerſity, where he continued till 
bis death, which happened Jan. 1630. Font bi eee. 

Dr. Smith gives him the character of a man of great probity; 
eaſy and acceſſible to all; free from arrogance, moroſenels, 


[4] Ward's Lives of the Greſham Profeſſors, p. 120wmt. 
| EE e en 
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_ envy, ambition, and avarice'; a contemner of riches, and contents 
ed with his own ſtation; preferring a ſtudi 
all the ſplendid circumſtances of life [0]. 


ing him to the 


— 7% 
f 
5 % 


dug retirement to 


BRIGGS (WILIAx) Tel, an eminent ph 
an antient family 


Auguſtine Briggs, ſq. who was deſcended 


in Norfolk, and had been four times member of parliament for 


the city. of Norwich, where this ſon was born. At thirteen 
years of age he was ſent to Bennet - college in Cambridge, and 

laced under the care of Dr. Thomas Teniſon, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. He took both his degrees in arts, and 
was hoſes fellow of his college, Nov. 1668. His genius lead- 


e ſtudy of phyſic, he travelled into France, where 
he attended the lectures of the famous anatomiſt Monſ. Vieuſ- 


ſens at Montpelier; and, after his return, publiſhed his Oph- 


thalmographia in £696 [C. The year following he was created 
M. D. at Cambridge, and ſoon. after made fellow of the college 
of phyſicians of London. In 1682 he quitted his fellowſhip to 
his brother; and the ſame year his Theory of viſion was pub- 
liſhed by Hooke. In 1683 he ſent to the Royal Society a con- 
tinuation of that diſcourſe, which was publiſhed in their Tranſ- 
actions; and the ſame year was by Charles II. appointed phy- 
ſician to St. Thomas's hoſpital. In 1684 he communicated ta 
the Royal Society two remarkable caſes relating to viſion, which 
ee e printed in their Tranſactions; and in 1685 pub» 

liſhed a latin verſion of his Theory of viſion, at the deſire of Mr. 
afterwards ir, Ilaae Newton, with 2 recommendatory epiſtie 
rom him prefixed to it. And for completing this curious and 
uſeful ſubject relating to the eye, he promiſed, in the preface, 
two other treatiſes, one De uſu partium oculi; and the other 
De ejuſdem affectibus; neither of which, however, appears to 
© [0] His writings are, 1. A table to meris naturali ſpecie creſcentibus, ab uni- 
find the height of the pole, the magnetical tate ad 20,000, et a 90, ooo ud” 100,000, 
Lond. 1624, fol. There was a ſecond edi - 


declination being given. Publithed in 02.44 0. 
5 Theoriques of che planets, tion of this work publiſhed by Mr. Vlaeg, 


d. 1602, qto. 2. Tables for the im- 
prove ment of navigation. Printed in the 
ſecond edition of Wright's: error in navi- 
can detected, ET, 1610, 4to. 3. A 

eſcription of | 
d the part proportional, deviſed by Mr. 
ward Wright, Lond. 1616, : 12mo. 


* 


4. Logarithmorum. chilias prima, Lond. 
1617, 8vo. 5. Lucubrationes, annotatio - 


nes in opera poſthuma J. Naperi, Edind. 
1619, 4to. 6. Euclidis ele mentorum ſex 
libri priores, ſecundum vetera exemplaria 
reſtituti, ex verfione Latina Frederici Com- 
mandini, multis in locis caftigati; Lond. 


1620, folio. 7. A treatiſe of the north- 
moſt paſſage to the South ſea, Lond. 1622, 


to. 8. Arithmetica logarithmica, five 


Jogarithmorum chiliades trigintdy pro nu- 


of an inftrumental table to 


Te) 


in which the intervening numbers from 


20, ooo to go, coo were- filled up, Goude, 


1628, fol. This edition was, ſoon after 


bis death, tranſlated into Engliſh, Lond. 


1631, fol. 9. Tri a Britannica, 


.Goude, 163, fol. 10. Two letters to 


the learned James Uſher ; printed in the 
collection of archbiſhop Uiher's letters. 
11. Mathematica ab antiquis minus cog» 
nita ; publiſhed by Dr. George Hakewilt 
r Ward's Lives of the Greſham pro» 
Wl „N 29. 2 2 
It Sik printed at Cambridge in 
12mo, under the following title, Ophtbal- 
mographia, five oculi ejuſque partium de- 
ſeriptio anatomica, cui acceflit nova viſio- 


have 


__ BRINDLBY. 
have bee z ever publiſhed :*but, in 168 ca ne out à ſecond edi. 
tion of his . He was afterwards made phy- 
fician in ordinary to king William, and continued in great 
eſteem for his ſkill in his profeſſion till he died, Sept. 4, 10g. 
He married Hannah, ſole daughter and heireſs of Edmund Ho- 
bart, grandſon to fir Henry Hobart, lord chief juſtice & the 
common pleas in the reign of James I. by whom he left thre 
children, Mary, Henry, and Hannah. g 
_ BRILL (MarTTntw and Paur), natives of Antwerp, and 
good painters. Matthew was born in 1550, and ſtudied for the 
molt part at Rome. He was eminent for his performances in 
hiſtory and landſcape, in the galleries of the Vatican; where he 
was employed by pope Gregory XIII. He died in 1584, being ne 
more than 324 years of age. Paul was born in 15543 followed his. 
brother Matthew to Rome; painted ſeveral things in conjunction 
with him ; and, after his deceaſe;brought bimfelf into credit by 
his Jandſcapes, but eſpecially by thoſe which he compoſed in 
his latter time. The invention in them was more pleaſant, the 
difpofition more noble, all the parts more agreeable, and paintec 
with a better guſto, than his earlier productions in this way ; 
which was owing to his having ſtudied the manner of Hanni- 
bal Carrache, and copied ſome of Titian's works, in the ſame 
kind. He was much in favour with pope Sixtus V. and, for 
his ſucceſſor Clement VIII. painted the famous piece, about 
Gxty-eight feet long, 'wherein tne ſaint of that name is repre- 
ſented caſt into the ſea, with an anchor about his neck. He 
ed atRome'in , URI 4726 40 AE 
- BRINDLE V Ge. 


RJ], an uncommon genius for me- 
chanical inventions, and particularly excellent” in planning and 
conducting inland navigations, was born, in 1716, at Tunſted 
in Derbyſhire. Through the miſmanagement of his father, for 
there was ſome little property in his houſe, his education wag 
totally neglected; and, at ſeventeen, he bound himſelf appren- 
tice to a mill wright, near Macclesfield in Cheſhire,: He ſerved 
his apprenticeſhip; and, afterwards, ſetting up for himſelf, ad- 
vanced the mill-wright bufineſs, by inventions and contrivances 

f his gn, to a dęgree of perfection which it had not attained 

efore. His fame, as an ingenious mechanic, ſpreading widely, 
his genius was no longer confined to the buſineſs of his profef. 
fon ; for, in 1752, he erected a very extraordinary water-en- 
gine at Clifton, in Lancaſhire, for the purpoſe of draining 
coal- mines; and, in 1755, was employed to execute the larger 
wheels for a new ſilk-mill, at Congleton, in Cheſhire. The | pov | 
teries of Staffordſhire were alſo, about this time, indebted to 
him for ſeveral yaluable additions in the mills, uſed by them for 


[s]. Biog. Brit. 2d edit. f . 
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- grinding flint-ſtones. In 1756 he undertook. to erect a ſteam- 
engine near Newcaſtle-under-line, upon a new plan; and it is 
believed that he would have brought this engine to a great de- 
ee of perfection, if ſome imereſiad engineers had not oppoſed 
2 Hig attention, however, was ſoon after called off to another 
object, which, in its conſequences, has proved of high import- 
_ ance to trade and commerce; namely, the projecting and exe- 
cuting inland navigations. By theſe navigations the expence 
of carriage is leſſened; a communication is opened from one 
part of the kingdom to another, and from each of theſe parts to 
the ſea; and hence products and manufactures are afforded at 
a moderate price. The duke of Bridgwater has, at Worſley, 
about ſeven miles from Mancheſter, a large eſtate abounding 
with coal, which had hitherto lain uſeleſs, becauſe the expence 
of land carriage was too great to find a market for conſumption, 
The duke, wiſhing to work theſe mines, perceived the neceſſity 
of a canal from Worſley to Mancheſter; upon which occaſion 
Brindley, now become. famous, was conſulted; and, declaring 
the ſcheme practicable, an act for this purpoſe was obtained in 
1758 and 1759. It being, however, afterwards diſcovered, that 
the navigation would be more beneficial if carried over the river 
Irwell to Mancheſter, another act was obtained to vary the 
courſe of the canal agreeably to the new plan, and likewiſe to 
extend a ſide- branch to Longford-bridge in Stretford.  Brind- 
77 in the mean time, had begun theſe great works; being the 
rſt of the kind ever attempted in England, with navigable ſub- 
terraneous tunnels and elevated aqueducts; and as, in order to 
preſerve the level of the water, it ſhould be free from the uſual 
obſtructions of locks, he carried the canal over rivers, and many 
large and deep vallies. When it was completed as far as Bar- 
ton, where the Irwell is navigable for large veſſels, he propoſed 
to carry it over that river by an aqueduct of thirty-nine feet 
above the ſurface of the water; and though this project was 
treated as wild and chimerical, yet, ſupported by his noble pa- 
tron, he began his work in Sept. 1760, and the firſt boat failed 
over-it 1 1761. The duke afterwards extended his ideas 
to Liverpool ; and obtained, in 1762, an act ſor branching his 
canal to the tide way in the Merſey; this part of the canal is 
carried over the rivers Merſey and Bollan, and over many wide 
and dee vallies. / ß "Ly 15 e ; 5 5 r 
The ſucceſs of the duke of Bridgwater's undertakings. oncau - 
ea number of gentlemen, and manufacturers in Stafford- 
ſhire to revive the idea of a, canal- navigation through chat 
county; and Brindley was therefore engaged to make a, ſurvey 
from the Trent to the Merſey. In 1766 this canal was begun, 
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| as it ſhould ſeem ; but he is 


3 Es 


| but fariiſhed after his death by his brother-in 
of whom he had a great opinion, in May 1777 
tors called it © The eatial'ffomi the Trent to the'Merſ | 
the engineer more emphatically; © The Grand Trunk Navigaz 
tion,“ on account of the numerous branches, which, as he rity 
ſuppoſed, would be extended every way from it. It is nigety- 


three miles in length 3 and, beſides a large number of bridges 
over it, has ſevenity-ſix locks and ſive tunnels. The moſt re- 
markable of the tunnels is the ſubterraneous' paſſage of Hare- 
caſtle, being 2880 yards in length, and more than 70 yards be- 


low the ſurface of the earth. The ſcheme of this inland navi- 


pation had employed the thoughts of the ingenious part of the 
kingdom for upwards of twenty years before; and ums "furs 
veys had been made; but Harecaſtle-hill, through which the 
tunnel is conſtrued, could neither be avoided nor overcome by 
any expedient the moſt able engineers could deviſe. It was 
Brindley alone who ſurmounted this and othet the like difficul- 
nes, ariſing from the variety of ſtrata and quickſands, as no one 
but himſelf would have attempted to conquers” 
Brindley was engaged in ne ſimilar undertakings; 


for a fuller account of which, not 
we refer the reader to the Biographia Britanniea; or rather to 
a curious and valuable pamphlet, publiſhed ſome years ſince, 


and intituled, The hiſtory of inland navigations, particularly that 


of the duke of Bridgewater. He died at Turnhurſt in Stafford - 
ſhire, Sept. 27, 1772, in his 2 year: ſomewhat immaturely, 
| to have ſhortened his days 
by too intenſe application, and to have brought on a hectic f 
ver, which continued on him for ſome years before it conſumed 


him. For he never indulged and relaxed himſelf in the common 


diverſtons of life, as not having the leaſt reliſh for them; and, 
though once prevailed on to fee a play in London, yet he de- 
clared that he would on no account refent at another; be- 
cauſe it fo diſturbed his ideas for 2. after, as to ren- 


der him unfit for buſineſs. When any extraordinary difficulty 


occurred to him in the execution of his works, he generally re- 
tired to bed 5 and has been known to lie thete one, two, or 
three days, till he has furmounted it. He would then get up 


and execute his deſign without any drawing or model; for he 
had a prodigious memory, and carried every thing in his head- 


As his ſtation in life was low, and his education totally nes 
glected, ſo his exterior and accompliſhments were ſuitable to 
them. He could indeed read and write, but both very in- 


differently: and he was perhaps, in his way, as abrormis ſapiens 


of mother -wit, and wiſe without the fchools” —as any man 
that ever lived. © He is as plain a looking man as one of the 
boors in the Peake, or one of his own: carters: but when he 
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ing conſiſtent with our plan; 
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enks, all ears liſten; and every mind is filled rich wonder ak 
the things he pronounces to be practicable (s]. The fame au- 
thor gives us alſo e en eee. idea of his moral make: bei 
great in himſelf, he harbours no contracted notions, no jealouſ 
of rivals: he conczals not his methods of aer e nor aſks 
patents to ſecure, the fole uſe of the machines which he invents 
and expoſes to public view. Senſible that he muſt ene day 
ceaſe to be, he ſelects men of genius, teaches them the power 
of mechanics, and employs them in carrying on the various un- 
dertakings in which he is engaged. It is not to the duke f 
Bridgwater only that his fervices are conſined: he is of public 
utility, and employs his talents in rectifying the miſtakes of de- 
ſpairing workmen, $&c.—His powers ſhine moſt in the midſt of 
difficulties; when rivers and mountains ſeem to thwart his de- 
ſigns, then appears his vaſt capacity, by which he makes them 


ſubſervient to his will.“ 


BRISSOT (PETER), an eminent phyſician, was born at Fou- 
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| Jemary; a famous profeſſor of - thoſe times. By his advice, Brifz 


ſot reſolved to be a phyſician, and ſtudied phyſic there for four 


| years. Then he began to teach philoſophy in the univerſity of 
| Paris) and, after he had done this for ten years, he left it off, in 
order to prepare for the examinations neceſſary to his doctor of 


phyſic's degree, which he took in May 1514. Being one of 


thoſe men who are not contented with cuſtom and tradition, 


but chooſe to examine for themſelves, he made an exact compa- 
riſon between the ice of his own times and the doQrine of 
Hippocrates and Galen: and he found that the Arabians had 
introduced many things into one that were contrary to the 
doctrine of thoſe two great maſters, and alſo to the knowledge 


which reaſon and experience might furniſh. He ſet himſelf 


therefore to reform phyſic; and for this purpoſe undertook pub- 
licly to explain Galen's books, inſtead of thoſe of Avicenna, 


Rhaſis, and Meſui, which were commonly explained in the 


ſchools of phyſie. He found himſelf obſtructed in the work of 
reformation by his ignorance of botany; and therefore reſolved 
to travel, in order to acquire the knowledge of plants, and put 
himſelf into a capacity of correcting pharmacy. But before he 


left Paris, he undertook to convince the public of an inveterate 


error. The conſtant practice of phyſicians, in the pleuriſy, was 
to bleed from the arm, not on the ſide where the diſtemper was, 


but on the oppoſite ſide. Briſſot diſputed about it in the phyſie —· 


ſchools, confuted that practice, and ſhewed, that it was falſely 
pretended to be agreeable to the doctrine of Hippocrates and 
Galen. He left Paris in 1518, and went to Portugal. He 
ſtopped there at Ebora, where he practiſed phyſic; but his new 
way of bleeding in the pleuriſy, notwithſtanding the great ſuc- 
$ he had found by it, did not pleaſe every body. He received 
a long and diſobliging letter about it from Denys, phyſician to 
the king of Portugal; but he juſtified it by an an , which 
he would have publiſhed if death had not prevented him in 
11522. It was printed three years after at Paris, and reprinted 
at Bafil in 1529. Renatus Moreau publiſhed a new edition 
it at Paris in 1622, with a treatiſe of his on, De miſſione ſan- 
guinis in pleuritide, and the life of Briſſot; out of which theſe 
memorials of him are taken. He never would marry, being of 
opinion that matrimony did not well agree with ſtudy. one 
thing is related of him, which deſerves to be taken notice of, 
becauſe it is fingular in the men of his profeſſion; and it is, 
that he did not love gain. He cared fo little for it, they ſay, 
that when he was called to a fick perſon, he looked into his 
_ purſe; and, if he found but two pieces of gold in it, refuſed to 
go. This was owing to his great love of ſtudy, from which it 
was very difliculgto take him. | oy 
It is remarkable, that the diſpute: between Denys and m_— 


[4 
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1 — — . 
-ny8, N 8 Sea about 1529: „ 
10ug] —  ſuperionboth/in,authorit and numbers. SN pg 
ber. matter aus broughs before Charles V. Ther wn 
not contented. to call the doctrine of their adverſaries falſe z they: a | 
ſaid moreover, that it was. impious, mortal, and as pernicious 
1 as: Luther' s ſchiſm-to the ſoul. They did not only, 


reputation of their adyerſaries by Private ar but 
accuſed them of ignorance and u 


on religion, and of being downright Lutherans in phyſic. Ie ell 
out unluckily for them, that Charles III. duke of Savoy, hap- 
ened . to die of a 1 » after he had been bled- according fo- 4 
ne practice w which B ro oppoſed. Had it not been for:this, 
the emperor, it is 1 — would have granted ever thing that.” _ 
Briſſot s Averſaries defired- of him but this accident. cauſed. 
him to leave the thing undecided... Two 3 oeeur in this 
relation, ich all wiſe men muſt needs condemn; namely, the 
baſeß the -dilingennous, the unphiloſophic cuſtom. of antercſting- 
religion in e about ſcience, and the folly and abſurdiryof. 
magiſtrates. to be. concerned in ſuch diſputes, A magiſtrate is 
or the moſt part a ery incompetent judge of ſuch matters; I 
— pp» knows nothing of them, ſo ſo he ought to-imitate. Gallo „ 
in this at that is, not to care for, them z but to-lkeave thſem 
whoſe buſineſs it is, to ſight it out among 1 
authority has, nothing to; do with philoſophy. 6 3 
it ſhould be kept at a great diſtance from them, OO. 
reaſon that ee forces are remoy 
. 2 2 general aſſize 3, name that, reaſon. and cqtity ar 
have their 7 1 1 % N Fs bars 21714 ky E334 $M; 1 . i FN Et ng 
"BRISSOT. 0: . 9 Ke 4456. „He was at Ert 
a de Fo ns 3 A dias neceſnary to that end no 
A ried mk — — Ak tion, he. Forde. them and 5 
imſelf ping 8 and the ſeiences. The Rudy, of . 
languages was, above. all others, his! favourite. purſuit. mate, 1 85 
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brought, him. acquainted with twp, Bnghſhmenz on Their trpꝛeis 
through France; be learned their- an guage ; and this; circum 
ſtance, he he.tells em cided. his fate. it was at the commence. a 
ment of my or that langua e an 1 Ty made 


the metamot 50 an * in m ame 
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child of my family, and the ſecond of my brothers ini, I borez' 


for the ſake of Adden, according to the ouſtom of Beauce, 


the . "of A village in which my father oſſeſfed ſome landed 
This villas was: nen — and 3 0 


of 


a paper cli wa, in * 97 wes and intitufed Le courier 1 


FEurope. Having drawn upon himſelf an attack from 
ment, he ſelt and yielded to the neceſſity of printing it at Bou- 
logne-ſur-mer. It was his wiſh to render it intereſting to the 
French in the de ee artiele of varieties: and theſe points he 
fubmitted to the ſuperintendenty an arrangement-of- Briflot-z 
ho acoepted of the employment (to uſe his on expreſſigns), 
as it enabled him to ferye men of tallerits and 9 —.— as it 
were, 10 inoculate the French with the principles of theengliſh 
eonſtitution: This employment, however, did not luft for any 
length of time. The plan of the pröprietor of the Courier was 


overthrown by the adminiſtration. | He therefore quitted Bon- 


logne to return to his firſt ſtudies.” From the moment of this be- 
_ ginning to reflect, he'conceived-anbhorrence againſt every 


fpecies of tyranny, religious and political; e ee! | 
life 


that thenceforward he would con ſecrate his whole life tolitheir 


extirpation. Religious tyranny had fallen under the redoubled | 


frokes of Rouſſeau, Vohaire, Diderot, and d"Alenibert.”  Briſ- 
fot thought it reſerved for him to attack the ſeeond; bun 10 do 
chmis openly was to expoſe the -aflailant withoutithe poſhbitity of 
ſerving rene It was by a fide-blow that it was moſt 
__effeftually to be wounded. He thought it the beſt method to 
level his attacks at abuſes that might be reformed without ſhak- 
2 the ar Ry. of the prince, Of this number was criminal 
ep rudence; a ſubject which, with the exception of fome par- 
s that had ar ſucceſsfully inveſtigated by Beeeuria and 
2 no writer had thoroughly conſidered in 4 philoſophical 
point of view. This taſk Briſſot nee undertake ; he 
drew up 2 general nan and, in the year 1780; appeared his 
Theory of criminal laws, in two vols. 8yo. This work, favour- 
ably received by foreigners, «pplauded by fome journakſts{v), 
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the warmeſt adyocates for human terry: + in whofe opinion he 
defects of his plan were hightly-pardonable- on aceount' of the 


energy conſpicuous in his remarks. I his Br ee ee e 


followed by two diſcourſes which gai prize in 1982, at 
the academy of Chalons far-Maving - — one upon the reform 
of the criminal jaws, and the other on che reparation due to in- 
nocent perſons unjuſtly accuſed.” It is natural to ſuppoſe that 


the government beheld with an evil eye cheſe writin $3 which, 


under pretext of dragging into Aight4 1e abuſes of th criminal 
laws, inſinuated bold Prigeiples on the nature of Zovernment in 
general. His next work was intituled, A philoſfephical libra 

of the criminal laws, in ten volumes; the true obj er of —_ 
was to diſſeminate in France thoſe principles-of liberty which 
guided'the Engliſh-and the Americans in 2 and exp 

ing their laws. But the ſtudy of legiſlation and politics had-not 
entirely drawn him off from that of other ſciences; ſuch as che- 
miſtry, phyſics, anatomy; theology, &c. In imitation of the 
celebrated Prieſtle ile perpetually perſecuted by political 
and religious a ene, he uſually wrote a work coricernin 
the actual object of his ſtudies and: the reſult of his labou 
was now a volume under this title, Concerning truth; or, 
Thoughts on the means of attaining truth in all the branches of 
human knowledge [&]. He afterwards went to London; where 


he publiſhed'a Gern containing a deſcription of the ſeiences | 


and arts in Eugland, the greater part of which 1 it was intended 
abſolutely to devote to an inveſtigation of the engliſh conſtitu- 
tion; Which he thought the more neceflary, as tlie Work of de 
Lolme is nothing but an ingenious e e upon it. This 
work appeared in 1784. On returning to Paris in July of the 
ſame year, he was committed to the Baſtille; from wich im- 
priſonment however he was diſcharged the Zeptember follow- 
ing. This perſecution” (ſays he), far from extinguiſfüng the 
ardour of my wiſhes to inculcate he prineiples of freedom, 
ſerved only to inflame it the more.” Accordingly, in 2 he 
Publiſhed two letters to Joſeph: the ſecond, on oc] o 
Tidiculous and barbarous edict 2 emigration, and of ow ; 
atrocious puniſhment of Horinhe: the chief "the Valachian in- 
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have treated of, the reform of the criminal bition of aſcending to grand pripciples; A 


ant and they are printed after the con- fund of ſagacity gd ene: announces a 5 
ufton of his nay: on the prejudices an- writer who need only reſume his | 
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ſurgears. 
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eſtabliſhment hop: had propoſed might be moſt adyantageouſly 


| fixed, He had eady inſtituted a ſociety at Paris for accom- 


pliſhing the abolition of the . and for ſoftening the 
t the 


condition of the ſlaves. A 2 of his departure, this 


ſociety conſiſted of a conſiderable number of bed mem- 


bers; and he was commiſſioned to carry the firſt fruits of their 
labours to America. His ſtay there, however, was not ſo long 
as he was deſirous of making it: the news df the french revo- 
1ution recalled. him at the beginning of the year 1789; which 


he conceived might probably produce a change in his own mea- 


ſures. and oe ĩ]ĩ]ĩ52- ð2 y batter 

It would lead us into too great a prolixity to particularize the 
ſeveral tranſactions in which he now took part; and the recapi- 
tulation of thoſe ſcenes of turbulence and horror which followed 
on the revolution, and in which ſometimes one party and ſome- 
times another was uppermoſt, we are happily relieved from the 
neceſſity of making, as it would be entirely foreign to our plan, 


and a treſpaſs on the province of the hiſtorian. We have there- 


fore only to add, that Briſſot fell a victim to party rage, and 
ſuffered by the 2 N the 3oth of November 179. 

BRITANNICIIS (Jonx), an italian critic and grammarian, 
was born at Palazzolo near Breſcia, about the middle of the xvth 
century. He publiſhed notes on Perſius, Terence, Statius, Ovid, 


Juvenal; ſome rules of grammar; ſeveral little tracts and let- 


ters; and a, panegyric upon Bartholomew Cajetan, a brave and 


learned man. He taught with Fed application in Breſcia; and 


died in that city 1510. When he dedicated his commentary on 


| Juvenal to the ſenate and city of Breſcia, he gave a reaſon for it: 
which was, that the commentaries he had already dedicated to 


them, had procured him a conſiderable preſent. Was not this, 
ſays Mr. Bayle, aſking for another? Why, if we will be candid, 


perhaps not. Theſe are Britannicus's words, tranſlated from the 


latin: But what made me think it right, moſt noble fathers, 
-to dedicate my lucubrations to you, was this: that I remember 
ſome years ago, when I publiſhed commentaries on the . 


* 
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of Stätius and the Satires of Perſius, and dedicated the latter to 
you, you were ſo 88 with them, that T had not only great 
commendation and thanks from you, but a very handſome pre- 


ſent was alſo decreed me by a public act of the ſenate.” 80 far 


Mr. Bayle has 3 3 and from this one ſhould be ready to aſk 
the queſtion he has aſxed. But if we only add the ſentence that 


immediately follows, we ſhall perhaps be of opinion, that it was 
not ſo much to ſqueeze out another preſent, as to make a grateful 


acknowledgment of the laſt, which induced Britannicus, how- 
ever indelicately and unartfully, to mention it. “ By Which 
ſingle act of generoſity yol have ſo eternally obliged me, that 
whatever T may hereafter perform in this way, I ſhall think it 
my duty to dedicate and devote ſolely to you.” Britannicus took 
his name from his anceſtors being of Great Britain, which gives 
him a particular right to à place in this worrxk. 


BRITO (BzrNarD DE), a eiſtercian monk, hiſtoriographer o R 


the kingdom of Portugal, was born in the city of Almafeda in 
I 565 and died in 1617 at gs he 48. He wrote, 1. Monar- 
chia Luſitana, 7 vole. folio 3 Lifbon, 1597 to 1612. Tt is à hif- 
tory of Portugal, going back as far as count Henr 


It is writ-' 


7 


ten with elegance; and was brought down to A Fonſus III. by 
Antony and Francis Brandamo, monks of the ſame order: Brito 


is author of no more than the two firſt volumes. 2. Panegyrics 
of the kings of Portugal, with their portraits. 3. Ancient geo- 
17505 1 bee 4. Chronicle of the ciſtereian order 

e Guerra Brafilica, 1675, 2 vols. folio," Liſbon, is by Francis 


de Brito, # different perſon from Bernarg.*' 
BRITTON (Tromas) [v, the famous muſical ſmallcoal- man, 
was a moſt ſingular perſonage. He was born at or near Higham 


Ferrers, in Northamptonſhire," about the middle of the xviith 


century, and went from thence to London, where he bound him- 
ſelf apprentiee to a ſmalleoal- man. He ſerved ſeven years, and 


returned to Northamptonſhire; his maſter giving him a ſum of 
money not to ſet up: but, after this money was ſpent, he re- 
turned again to London, and ſet up the trade of ſmallcoal, whiclt 


he continued to the end of his life. Some time after, however, 


he applied to chemiſtry; and, by the help of a moving elabora- 


oy contrived by himſelf, performed ſuch things in that pro- 
feſlion as had never been done before. But his ws a object 
was mulic; in the Sour of which he was very knowing, in the 
practice not inconfiderabl | 

e pricked with his own hand very neatly and accurately, and 
left behind him à collection of mu b mol priel | 

which was ſold for near 1001. He left an excellent collection 


of printed books, both of chemiſtry and muſic : not to mention 


y pricked by himſelf, - 


He was fo much addicted to it, that 


ii 


that he had, ſome years before j x a et 
lection of books, moſt of . in — e eulen, 
Which be was a great admirer. + But what diſtingui bim 
moſt of all, was a Rind of muſical meeting; beld at his own little 
houſe, and kept up at his own charges, for many years. This 
ſociety was frequented by ee even thoſe of the beſt quality, 
with whom he converſed familiarly, and by whom he was much 
eſteemed; for Britton was as reſpectable for moral endowments, 
as he was curious for intellectual, The f . of his cha- 
racter, the courſe of his ſtudies, and the col made, in- 
duced ſuſpicions that he was not the man he rn ef to be: Cabs 
ny: his muſical aſſembly only a cover for ſeditious meetings, 
others for magical purpoſes: and that Britton himſelf was an 
atheiſt, a Preſpyterian, or a jeſuit But theſe were ill grounded 
conjectures; he being a plain, firtple, honeſt man, perfectly 
moffenſive, and greatly loved by all who knew him. The cir- 
cumftances of his ea are not NG remarkable than thoſe of his 
life. There was one! Honeyman,' a blackſmith, Who was famous 
ſor ſpeaking as if his voice proceeded from ſme-diſtant part of 
the houſe; a ventriloquiſt, or ſpcaker frem his belly, as theſe 
perſons are called. I his man was' ſecretly introdueed by Robe 
a Middleſex juſtice, who frequently played at Britton concer 
for the ſole purpoſe of terrifying Britton 4 and he ſueceeded in 
it intirely. For Honeyman, without moving his lips, or ſeemiirig 
to ſpeak, announced, as from afar off, the death of poor, Britton 


within a few hours : with an intimation, that the only way to 


avert his doom, was to fallon his knees immediately, — ſay the 
Lord's prayer. The poor man did ſo, 4 xr it did not avert his 
doom; for, taking to his bed, he died in a few days, leaving 


juſtice Robe to enjoy the fruits of bis wind. abe death bay⸗ 


Pe in September 1714. 
Britton's wiſe ſurvived her 8 1 0 left little behind 


him, except his books, his collection of manuſcript and printed 


muſic, and muſical inſtruments: all which were fold by auction, 
and catalogues of them are in the hands of many collectors of 


curiolities. - His inftrumental- muſic conſiſts of NN articles 3 


his vocal of 423 11 ſcores; inſtruments 27. Al thels are ipe- 
cified in Hawkins's Hiſtory, of muſie6 


BROCARNUS (Jaws), an honeſt 3 ali \ifionary! of. 


Venice, was born in the beginning of the xvith century. He 
embraced the proteſtant religion, and expreſſed a great zeal 
againſt popery. He publiſhed ſeveral books in Holland, wherein 
be maintained that the particular events of the xvith century had 
been foretold by the prophets; | After he had applied ſcripture, 


as his fancy directed, to things that had alrekd happened, he 


took the liberty to apply i it to future events. He ſucceeted ſo 
far as to GO a french 9 of noble — and a 
1 - | #, proteſtant, 


I 
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| ntz/ into a perſuaſion, that a; proteſtant prince would 
head of all the united chriſtians. Ségur Pordaillan was the 
name of this gentleman. He was a faithful ſervant to the . 
of Navarre; afterwards Harry IV. and thought heaven deſigned 
his maſter for the glorious enterpriſe Which Brocardus had fore- 
told. Big with theſe hopes, he propoſed to him to feud an em 
baily to the proteſtant princes, offering to be his ambaſſador 
and there being nothing in his propoſal but what ſuited with 
the exigencies. of the time, it was approved of, aud he was ac lun 
ally deputed to thoſe princes in 1583. It was afterwards khown: 
upon what motive he undertook: the embaſſies, and we may be 
ſure there were not wanting perſons enough to ridicule hid 
The catholie writers have abuſed Brocardus as an impaſter, 
and a promoter of wars and inſurrections: but though ha might 
have been the cauſe of diſturbances, as ſuch men often are, he 
does not appeat to have been a knaviſſi ĩimpoſtor. He ſeems to 
have been ancere, and ta have believed What heotaughe. He 
retired to Nuremberg at the latter end e Bp c N 
with perſons who were very kind and charitable to kim. K 
hear,” ſays Hongars, in a letter to Camerarius, „ that your re: 
public has kindly received the good old man J. Brocard, who, 
in his youth, appeared among the molt palite and learned men“ 
This letter is dated Feb. 3, 1591. He expreſſes the ſame aifec- 
tion for Rrocard in another, dated July 24, 1393. J 1am 
en e. with the great affection yon expreſs for Bro- 
card. He certainly deſerves that ſome: perſons of ſuch pro- 
hardly in a capacity to oblige him. I leave no ſtone unturned 
to  pracure him the payment of 300 gold crowns, which 
Mr. Segur left him by his will.“ In another Cal, af Nov. 16, 
1504 ©L cannot but eren thank you for your kind and gene- 
rous treatment of the poor, but good, old Brocard. He died 
ſoon after'; but we do not find exactly When. 
Among the werks he publiſhed, which were moſt. of them 
printed at 8ẽgur Pordaillan's expence; wete his Commentary on 
the revelations of St. John, and his Myſtical and prophetieal ex. 
plication of Leviticus. Theſe both came out at Leyden in 15804 
as did ſome other things mot en, ee e ſame year. 
The ſynods of the United Provinces were afraid that peoples 
would think they approved the extravagant notiqns advanced in 
them, if they were wholly ſilent about them; and therefote the 
national ſenate of Middleburg condemned, in 1581, that method 
of explaining the ſcripture 3 enjoining the divipity-profefior at 
Leyden to ſpeak to Brocard about his viſions. It has been ſaid, 
that Brocard, not being able to anſwer the ohjections yaſed 
I.] Bongars's Leiters, vol. i, 5. 129. Hag. 1696. 
ge e | againſt 
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gainſt his ſyſtem, promiſed to leave off meddling with prophe- 
2 It 5 ſo; but he was a very good kind of man indeed, 
if it was; ſince religioniſts of his turn and character, Whatever 
good qualities they may have; are ſeldom known to confeſs them · 
lech nnr Alps, + 4 rl eto Ati 14 
BRODEAU (Jon x) [AJ, in latin Brodzus, a great critic, on 
whom Lipfus, Scaliger, Grotius, and all the learned, have be- 
| ſtowed high encomiums, was deſcended: from a noble family in 
France, and born at Tours in 1500. He was liberally educated, 
and placed under Alciat to ſtudy the civil law; but ſoon forſaking 
that, he gave himſelf up wholly to languages and the belles-let- 
tres. He travelled into Italy, where he became acquainted with 
Sadolet, Bembus, and other famous wits; and “ here he applied 
himſeif to the ſtudy of philoſophy, mathematics, and the ſacred 
languages, in which he made no ſmall proficiency nl. Then 
returning to his on country, he led a retired but not an idle 
life; as his . earned lucubrations abundantly teſtify. He 
: was a man ftee:from-'all- ambition and vain-glory, and ſuffered 
: his works to be-publiſhed rather under the ſanction and autho- 
rity of others, than under his o: a ſingular example of mo- 
deſty in this age, hen men ſeek glory not only from riches and 
honours, but even from letters; and that too with a vanity which 
diſgraceth them. Theſe are Thuanus's words:: what would 
Thuanus have ſaid, if he had lived in theſe times, where he 
might have ſeen men not only ſeeking glory from letters, and in 
the vaineſt and moſt oſtentatious manner, but writing anony- 
mous pamphlets: in praiſe of themſelves, and for the ſake of 
ſaying ſuch things as even flatterers would deſerve to be whipped 
for? Brodæus died a bachelor in 1563, and left behind him 
ſome publiſhed, ſome. unpubliſhed, notes and commentaries 
upon various authors of antiquity; upon Epigrammatica Græca, 
Oppii Cynegeticon, Q. Calabri Paralipomenon Homeri, Coluthus 
| to felon raptu; Euripides, Dioſcorides, cc. HE Er ae 


_ BROKESBY (Fa AN cis) Io], a native of Stoke in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, fellow of Trinity college, and afterwards rector of Row 

ley, in the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, was author of a Life of Jeſus 
Crit; and a principal aſſiſtant to Mr. Nelſon in compiling his 

Feaſts and faſts of the church of England. He was alſo author 
of An hiſtory of the government of the primitive church, for the 

three firſt centuries, and the beginning of the fourth. Printed 

by W. B. 1712, 8. In a dedication to Mr. Francis Cherry, 
dated Shotteſbroke, Aug. 13, 1911, the author ſays, The fol- I 
lowing treatiſe challenges you for its patron, and demands its | 
| A to yourſelf, in that I wrote it under your roof, was 


bo hy 
1 


Fa} Blount, Cenſura authorum. fo] Hiſtory of Hinckley, by Nichols. 
1B Thuanus, ad ann, 1563 * 4 Hr 121106 4p . 13 4 
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in my ſtudies by: that reſpectful treatment 1 there : 


« : 


Fart — ſtill meet with; and withal, as I was aſſiſted in my 


work by your readineſs to ſupply me, out of your well-reple- 


niſhed library, with ſuch books as I ſtood in naked. of in collect 
ing this hiſtory. I eſteem myſelf therefore in gratitude obliged 
to make this public acknowledgement of your favours,” and to 
tell the world, that when I was by God's good providence re- 

duced to ſtraits (in part occaſioned ee y care left I ſhould make 
ſhipwreck of a good — IT: found a ſaſe retreat and 
kind reception in your family, and there hoth leiſube and encourage 
ment to write this following treatiſe.” As Mr. Brokeſby's ſtraits 


aroſe from his principles as a Nonjuror, he was of courſe patroniſed 


by the moſt eminent perſons of that perſuaſion. The houſe of the 
| benevolent Mr. Cherry, however, was his aſylum and there he 
formed an intimacy with Mr. Dodwell, whoſe Life“ he after 


wards wrote, and with Mr. Nelſon, to whom the Life of Dod- 


well is dedicated. He died ſuddenly ſoon after that publication. 


Mr. Brokeſby was intimately | acquired with the famous Tom 


Hearne, ho printed a valu tter of bis in the firſt volume 


of Leland's Itinerary; and was ſaid to be the author of a tract, 
intituled, Of education, in r to ene ae v p vg 


univerſities. 1710, 8 vo. NN E BITE n e 
BROME (Analt DE), was a es favourite of king Edw. II. 

who made him keeper of his ſeal, and chancellor of che bi- 

ſhopric of Durham, in its vacancy, archdeacon of Stow, and 


minilter of St. Mary's in Oxford, where he inſtituted à college 
of ſtudents in theology and logic, by the k — licence, of which. 


he became maſter. It is now called college. He en- 
N it with the church of Coleby i in Lancolehire, and 2 


of the church of Skinton in the [dioceſe of Lichfield. 
He-did-in 1332, and was buried in the north aile of St. Marys 


church, where he was miniſter. He had 2 ane weren 
erected over him, but time has demoliſhed it. en 


_  BROME(Atexanver) oJ, an author who-flouriſhed 15 ho | 
reign of Charles I. and was an attorney in the lord mayor of 


London's court. He was born in 1620, and died in 1 ſo 
that he lived through the whole of the civil wars and the pro- 

tectorſhip. He was a warm'cavalier; and author of innumerable 
odes, ſonnets, and little pieces, in which the republicans are 


treated with keenneſs and feverity. Theſe, with his epiſtles and 
epigrams, were all printed in one volume 8vo. after the reſto- 


ration. He publiſhed: alſo a verſion of Horace, by himſelf and 
others; and a comedy called the Cunning Lovers, 165. 
I rein (Ricuarp)[t], who lived alſo in the reign of 
n and was: 8 with Decker, Ford, er, 


b baren Due. C] Biographia Da. de. 


ce. 
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&c. His extraction was mean; Sor ke e originally taw 
than a menial ſervant of Ben Jonſon. ' He wrote himſelf, how- 
ever, into high repute 5 and is addreſttd' in ſome lines by his 
quondam maſter, on account of his comedy called the Northern 
Laſs. His genius was entirely turned to comedy, aud we . 
fifteen of his productions in this way remaining. They we 
acted in their — with great applauſe, and have been often — 


vived ſince. Eyen in our on time, ont of them, called the 


ovial Crew, has; with little alteration, been revived; and exhi- 
at ee g, g en den repeated ſucceſs. He 


MOTT TWO „ TORI HIS 
0 00 (denn) e a bobeditininiont. and-abbot of | 


nicon may 


Jorevall, or Jerevall, in Riehmondſhire. The. 
goes under his name begins at the year ; 88, when Au 
monk: came into England, and is carried on to the den 
ent wenden me domini 1 ry8. LL ITS 


Brompron 
of Jorevall. But e was the awthor of: this — 
de eee e — 5 of the reign of Edward III. 
as appears by his digreſſi —————————ů 


Joan, kin ward's lien, — David, afterwards king of 


42 0 Thi hiſtorian as borrowed) bann Chandy ! 1 
Er. 

BROOR 1 Yorkherald, born: 15 de diſcovered. inſt 
errors in relation to in Camden's 

offered to communicate to the. cred. 3 n = pony 
and he was ſfupercihoully * Os 5 
reſentment, he — — 4 hienfelf th R exa-: 
mination of that — 9 and pubhiched pn ne 
the errors which he found in the 4th editicin of it. T dis boch, 
in which Mr. Camden is treated with very little ceremony, or 


even common decency, was of great uſe to hind in the 5th edition 


Er heads in 1600. Brook's:Second difcovery of errora, to which 


head is prefixed, was publiſhed in to, 1723, almoſt ' a cent 
tury after his —— args ppened-z5t th OR. 2625 [Gl. 


""EROOKE (Sir RogRR T] CJ, ſon of Thomas Brooke of Cla- 


verly-i in Shropſhire, was born at — and educated at Ox- 
ford. From thence he removed to the Middle Temple, and 
became one of the moſt eminent lawyers of his time. In 1552, 


he was called to be ſerjeant at law and, in 1553, being the firſt 
year of queen Mary, was made lord chief juſtice of the common. 


wow n which time oY was a e . wa man r 
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ran bis 2 f 268. 
Wood's Athenæ Oxon 

e elicemed 
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nia, wich he: 
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eltesmed a * man in his pies but had:likewiſe a good! 
character for integrity and . both: at the bat ab darch 
Sir Robert died a ju 6 1 off 

BROOKE: (Francss), ek nor es n name was! Nose, was 
the daughter of 2 clergyman, and the wife of the rev. John 
Brooke, rector of Colbey in Norfolk, of St. Auguſtine in the 
city of Norwich, and chaplain to the garriſon of Gee She 
was as remarkable for her gentleneſs and ſuavity manners a6 
for her literary talents. Her huſband died on the 21ſt of Ja- 
nuary 1789, and ſhe herſelf expired on the 26th of the fame 
month; at Sleaford, where ſhe had retired, to the houſe of her 
ſon, who has preferment in that country. Her diſorder was 2 
ſpalmodic complaint. The firſt literary performance we know 
of her writing was the Old Maid, a periodical works begun No- 
vember 15, 175 , and continued every Saturday until about the 
end of July 1756. Theſe papers have ſince been collected into 
9 volume; twelves/ In che ſame year (1756) the publiſhed. | 

1 a tragedy, with odes; paſtorals, and tranſlations, 8. 

prefade: to this publication ſhe allig ns as a reaſon for its 
appears, that ſhe was precluded — all, — of ever 
ſeei tragedy- ee upon the ſtage, by there 
ge ſo 991 5 the dame ſubjeck. — If hers,” the. 8 
0 bald be found tothave-; any greater reſemblance. to the two 
repreſented, than. tho ſameneſs of the ſtory made unavoidable, 
i aral ore ainogede Gaye priate we 
er ſide, a are man 8; of, very 
and unqueſtionable e who ſaw hers in manuſcript before 
the others appeared, and will witneſs for hery that ſne has taken 
no advantage of having feen'them. She muſt here do Mx. Criſp» 
the juſtice to ſays that any reſemblance muſt have been equally 
accidental on his part, as he neither did, nor could ſee her Vir- 
ginia before his o was 5 yed;. Mr. Garrick having declined. 
Pub hers. till NE eee Preſxed to this: 
ication were als int i ſcription. a poetical 
tranſlations tk bores) of il Paſtor File, a work: nn en 
was never complete. 

In 1263 ſhe publiſhed: a novel, de The: hiftory.of lady: 
Julia Mandeville, concerning the plan of which there were va- 
rious opinions, though of the execution there ſeems to hare been. 
but one. It vas read with much avidity and general approbation. 
| i has been e ee that who ere eee, 


. 
4 1 . C15 


1 Mane 1. e Is Wants 4 kstute — 
taining an abſtract of the n till made zad Henry VIII. cap- 2. 
the time of queen Mary. 2. Certain caſes [x] Theſe were Virginia, by Mr. Criſp, 
adjudged in the time of Heriry VIII. Ed- afted at Drury-lane, February 22 and 
wurd VI. and queen Mary, from the 6thof Appius, by Mr. e at Covent - 
Huy "OR to the 4th of Be Mary. garden, March 1755. + 
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' Jefs' melancholy; and of the propriety of this bpinion the aus 
thoreſs herſelf is faid to have been ſatisfied; but did not chooſe 
to make the alteration. In the re ſhe publiſhed Letters 


from juliet lady Cateſby to her fri | 
tranſlated from the french, 12mo. She foon afterwards went 
to Canada with her huſband, who was chaplain to the garrifon 
at Quebec; and there ſaw thoſe romantie ſcenes fo admirably 
painted in her next work, intituled, The hiſtory of Emily Mon- 
tague,'4 vols. 12mo, 1769.” The next year the publiſhed Me- 
moirs of the marquis of St. Forlaix, in 4 vols: 12mo. On her 


return to England accident brought her acquainted with Mrs. 


Yates, and an intimacy was formed between them which laſted 
as long as that lady lived; and when ſhe died, Mrs: Brooke 


did honour to her memory by a eulogium printed in the Gen- 


tleman's Magazine. If we are not miſtaken, Mrs. Brooke had 
with Mrs. Yates for s time ſome ſhare in the opera-houſe. She 
certainly had ſome ſhare of the Jibellous abufe which the ma- 


nagement of that theatre r above period gave birth to. 
firſt play had been refuſed by Mr. 


Wie have already ſeen that her been re y 
Garrick. After the lapſe of ſeveral years ſhe Was willing once 
more to try her fortune at the theatre, and probably relying on 
the influence of Mrs. Yates to obtain its repreſentation, pro- 
duced a tragedy which had not the good fortüne to pleaſe the 
manager. He therefore rejected it; and by that means excited 


the reſentment of the authoreſs ſo much that ſhe took a ſevere. 


revenge on him in a novel publiſhed in 197, intituled the Ex- 


curſion, in 2 vols. 1 amo, It is not certainly known whether this 


rejected tragedy is or is not the ſame as was after wards acted at 


Covent- garden. If it was, it will furniſn no impeachment of 


Mr. Garrick's judgment. It ought, however, td be added, that 
our authoreſs, as is ſaid, thought her invective too ſevere; la. 

mented and retracted it. In 171 ſhe tranſlated" Elements of 

the hiſtory of England, from the invaſion of the Romans to the 


reign of George II. from the abbs Millot, in 4 rols amo, In 
January 17815 the Siege of Sinope, a tragedy, was scted at Co- 


vent-garden, This piece added but little to her reputation, 


though the principal characters were well fupported by Mr.Hen- 


derſon and Mrs. Yates. It went nine nights, but never became 
pular; it wanted energy, and had not much originality; there 
was little to diſapprove, but nothing to admire. Her next and 


moſt popular performance was Roſina, acted at Covent- garden 
in December 1782. This ſhe preſented to Mr. Harris, and few 


pieces have been equally ſuccefsful, The ſimplicity of the ſtory, 
the elegance of the words, and the excellence of the muſic, pro- 
miſe a long duration to this drama. Her concluding work was 
Marian, acted 1788 at Covent-garden with ſome acceſs, but 
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BROOKE (Hsm), was born in the year 1706, the ſon of 
the rev. William Brooke of Rantayan, rector of the pariſhes of 
Killinkare, Mullough, Mybullough, and Licowie, a man of great 
talents and amiable worth, and one of thoſe who, were choſen 
members of the convocation . propoſed to be then ſhortly held: 
the maiden name of his mother was Digby. He was educated 
at Dr. Sheridan's ſchool, ſent early to Dublin college, and from 
thence removed to the Temple in his ſeventeenth year. There 
the engaging ſweetneſs of his temper and peculiar vivacity of 
his genius, caught the notice and eſteem of almoſt all then in 
London, Who were themſelves remarkable for talents and for 
learning: Swift propheſied wonders of him, and he was beloved 
by Pope. Thus flattered and encouraged, he returned to Ire- 
land to ſettle his affairs, and to obtain a call to.the ba. 
be illneſs of an aunt whom he tenderly loved cut ſhort the 
paternal careſſes and welcome, and haſtened him to Weſtmeath 
to receive her/laſt adieus. This lady, who had always been paſ- 
fionately fond of her amiable nephew, evinced in her dying mo- 
ments the moſt implicit and firm reliance on his honour and 
worth: ſhe committed to his guardianſhip her daughter, a lively 
and beautiful girl of between eleven and twelve, but ſlightlix 
portioned, and therefore in ſtill the greater need of a aps — 
and then died in pq, | 
He eſcorted his 22 ward to Dublin, where his father 
and mother then were, and placed her at a boarding- ſchool. 
Here ſhe improved in beauty and accompliſhments: the viſits of 
her guardian were frequent, and love ſtole on their young ſuſ- 
ceptible hearts; unperceived indeed 1 themſelves, but plainly 
apparent to the ſchoolfellows of miſs Means, whoſe. obſervations 
and raillery, quickened perhaps by jealouſy, frequently drew 


tears of embarraſſment and vexation from her eyes. She com- 


plained of this to her couſin ; but he was too much enamoured 
to diſcontinue his attentions, and ſhe loved him too much to ſa- 
crifice his company to prudential conſiderations :+ the conſe- 
quence was, they married ſecretly; and upon diſcovery were 
married again in preſence of his father and mother; and Mrs. 
Brooke had her firſt child before ſhe had completed her four 
teenth year. : | 5 5 rs e TX 11er 
Here was an end for a while to buſineſs, to ambition, to every 
thing but love; the enthuſiaſm of youthful fondneſs wrapt ever 
other object from their view; and it was not till after the birth 
of their third child, that Mr. Brooke could be prevailed on, by 
the preſſing ſollicitations. of his friends, to think of getting for- 
ward in a line of life that might enable him to make a handſome 
proviſion for a family ſo prematurely brought on 
He went a ſecond time to London; but poetry proved as fatal 
there, as love had been in Ireland. The ſtudy of the law ap- 


a. 


peared Urper chan ever.: he renewed his intimacy with the belles 
lettres and their profeſſors; and he wrote his poem of Univerſal 
Beauty under the eye and criticiſm of Mr. Pope, who foretold 


the expanſion of his genius and fame, from a beginning ſo won- 
1 „ e 1 


derful in a man ſo very young. (120 e 
Soon, however, he was obliged to return; family affairs de- 
manded his preſence. The number of his children now in- 
creaſing faſt, made an augmentation of fortune defirable,- He 
therefore practiſed as chamber-counſel, while circumſtances 


4 


obliged him to remain in Ireland. 


7 


his moſt ſanguine ideas and hopes. The oppoſition of govern- \ 
ment, the exertions of his friends, and the publication of his 


In 1737 he went a third time to London, aher rh rolis 406 15 my 
was ſought with avidity by the firſt perſons and characters of che 
age. The amiable lord Lyttelton ſoon diſtinguiſhed and che- 


riſhed a mind and genius ſo fimilar to his Own. Pope received 


him with open arms. Mr. Pitt (the late lord Ohatham) was parti- 


eularly fond of him, and introduced him to the prinee of Wales; 
who careſſed him wirh uncommon familiarity, and preſented him 


with many elegant and valuable tokens of How friendſhip. Here, 
fluſhed with ambition, glowing with emulation, and elevated 
with praiſe, his genius ſoared to its zenith, and ſnatched all its 


fire from the altar of Apollo, to animate the foremoſt productions 


of human powers his tragedy of Guſtavus Vaſa. 
Though in this play a candid enemy could have diſcovered 
nothing exceptionable, yet government took offence at the ſpirit 


of liberty which it breathed. They cloſed the theatres againſt 


it; but could not prevent its publication: the preſs Was {till 
open; and his friends, enraged at the treatment he received, took 
the management of his tragedy into their n hands, and ſub- 
ſoriptions poured in upon it in ſuch a golden tide as exceeded 


play, noiſed abroad his reputation a thouſand fold, and con- 


firmed his confidence of ſucceſs : he took a houſe at 'Twicken- 


ham, near to Mr. Pope's, for the advantage of his intimacy and 


friendſhip, furniſhed it genteelly, hired ſervants, and ſent for 
Mrs. Brooke, who followed him to London, and was ee 
| m the 


by the prince to be nurſe to his preſent majeſty, of who 


princeſs was at that time pregnant. 


* 


Thus every wiſh was gratified, and every profpect ſoiled, in 


love and in friendſhip, in fortune and in fame; all was flatter- 


ing, and all was gay. But this bright ſky was ſoon and ſuddenly 
overcaſt : he was ſeized with a violent and obſtinate ague. Ihe 


phyſician gave him over; and he was ordered, as a laſt but forlorn 
hope, to return to his native air. He did ſo, and recovered; 


purpoſing to go back immediately to London, and reſume the 
fociety and advantages he had left behind: but unfortunately 
this deſign was never put in execution; nor could his friends 
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unaccountahle. To ſome particular intimates, however, he ac- 


knowledged his motive; it was this: Party, while he was in 
London, ran extremely high. The heart of his beloved patron, 
the prince of Wales, went with the people, of whom he was the 
darling, and deteſted the venal meafures of the miniſtry. Mr. 


Brooke was thought to have had an eye to this in his play of 


Guſtavus Vaſa; and that was the chief cauſe of its being perſe- 
cuted by government. But his loyal foul, conſcious of its o § 
integrity, was ũrritated at the undeſerved treatment he had re- 


ceived, and openly avowed - his reſentment. Soon after, the king 
N broke publicly with his ſon ; and the prince withdrew himſelf 
from .court, and 28 publicly profeſſed himſelf averſe to a mi- 


niſtry which he looked upon to be enemies both to country and 
to king. The breach grew every day wider: and it was cared | 
by many that a cĩvil war might enſue. 

Mr. Brooke, who was palhonateby attached. to his prince; had 
his ears filled with 
he met with, and was fuppoſed too tamely to endure. He was 
enraged: he openly eſpouſed his patron's quarrel, and deter- 
mined to exert all his powers to. thunder forth his virtues and 
his vrrongs to the world. 

e ee aware of the imprudeine meal of her dba | 
and — for his ſafety, was terrified at his reſolution, and 
dreaded; nothing fo much as che thought of his returning to 


| London the very mention of it threw her into tears, and all 


the agonies of deſpair. | In ſhort, the at laſt conquered, and 
prevailed with him to lay aſide the lifted pen, to diſpoſe of his 
houſe in "Twickenham, diſmiſs his ſervants, and determine to 
remain in his native countr ry; ſafe from the rage of party and all 
the dangers of ambition. In 

of the water, remonſtrate to him on the madneſs of relinquiſhing: 
all the bright proſpects that ſmiled ſo fair and fo flattering be- 
fore him. They could ay no more to him than he was con- 
ſcious of himſelf; yet in ſpite of all that friends, wg pea * 
glory vage urge, he ſtill remained in Ireland, 

[1 


WW 51. his better knowledge not deceiv'd, _ 0 
Bur fondly overcome of female charms,” _ 


-_ chimera of his life, he kept up a conſtant Aten | 
correſpondence with moſt of the geniuſes of the age; but uns: 
fortunately all theſe letters were conſumed, with many other ya- 
luable papers and effects, by an accidental fire. Two of them 
from Mr. Pope are particularly to be lamented, wherein his cha- 
racter appeared in a light peculiarly amiable. In one of them 


he profeſſed himfelfoin heart a proteſtant, but apologiſed for not 


publicly F by alleging that ĩt would render the eve of 


Nein his 


d ſtories of the injurious treatment | 


vain. did his friends, on both ſides 


+ 
4 
f 
48 
| 
at 
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| 
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tirement, with a family almoſt. as numerous as. 


i * 


f his mother's life unhappy. In another very long ane, be enden? 


voured to perſuade Mr. Brooke to take orders; as being a pro- 


| feſſion better ſuited to his principles, his diſpoſition, nd his 


genius, than that of the law, and alſo leſs injurious to his health. 


Why he declined this advice of his friend is not now known; 
nor can we collect any material incident to fill up a long interval 
which here muſt be left in his life. While barrack - maſter under 


lord Cheſterfield, while writer of the Farmer's letters, &c. he 
fed, no doubt, through many buſy and intereſting ſcenes; 
but we know little that can be related with certainty coneerning 


WWearied at length with fruitleſs efforts to arouſe the ſlumber- 
ing genius of his country, diſguſted with her ingratitude, and 
ck of her venality, he withdrew to his paternal ſeat; and there, 
in the ſociety of the muſes, and the peaceful boſom of domeſtic 
love, conſoled himſelf for loft 3 and diſappointed hopes. 
An only brother whom he tenderly Ioved Eee pre his re- 
| X is oon; and 
there, for many years, they lived together with uninterrupted 
harmony and affection. Here he devoted himſelf wholly to the 
muſes. He wrote ſeveral of his fineſt tragedies, and formed 
golden hopes of their ſucceſs upon the engliſh ſtage, from his 


intereſt with Mr. Garrick, who profeſſed for him (while he lived 
in London) the higheſt eſteem: but here he was greatly de- 


ceived ; for Garrick was no longer, as formerly, his friend. In 


= 1774 he had prefſed him earneſtly. to write for the ſtage, and of- 


fered to enter into articles with him for a ſhilling a line for all 
he ſhould write during life, provided that he wrote for him alone. 
This Garrick looked upon as an extraordinary compliment to 
Mr. Brooke's abilities: but he could not, however, bring him 
over to his opinion, nor prevail with him to accept his offer; on 


- the contrary. he rejected it with ſome degree of haughtineſs, for 
which Garrick never forgave him. He was then in the full and 


flattering career to fortune and to fame; and would have thought 


it a diſgrace to let out his talents for hire, and tie himſelf down 


to neceſlity. „% lp itaber e ors Finer oi 
The iriſh ſtage was ſtill open; he tried it, and was tolerably 


ſucceſsful, but not adequate to his hopes and his occaſions. 


Ever too ſanguine in expectations and projects, generous. to pro- 
fuſion, and thoughtleſs of the morrow, his hand was as open as 


his heart was ſenſible : no friend paſſed by him uncheriſhed, no 
_ diſtreſs unrelieved. In ſhort, he was compelled to mortgage, 
and at laſt to ſell, “ the fields of known endeared idea.“ He | 
left the country, and rented a houſe and domain in Kildare, 
vhere he reſided for a few years. But his heart ſtill ho 
round the ſcenes of bis happieſt hours: he left Kildare, 


took and improved a farm in the vicinity of his once loved 


an „„ cows 6 © 5 


In the latter volumes of the Fool of Quality, and his e e, 


ſpoiled by too much indulgence. This unhappy ſoftneſs was the 
ſource of a thouſand misfortunes to him. In confequence of it, he 
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habitation. This, however, he intended for a ſummer reſidence 
only; but was afterwards obliged to ſettle entirely there, on ac- 
count of Mrs. Brooke's declining health, which did not permit 
her to return to Dublin. Shortly after ſhe died; and with her 
all his happineſs, and the better part of his exiſtence, fled z for 
his intelleCts never after recovered the ſhock of this ſeparation, 
after a union of near fifty years, enjoyed with a harmony of af- 
fection which misfortune ſtrove in vain to. embitter, which no 
length of time could ſatiate, nor any thing interrupt but death. 
Previous to this laſt calamity, the loſs of a favourite child (the 
ſeventeenth deceaſed) gave a ſevere blow to his conſtitution, al- 


ready weakened by long ſtudy, and beginning to bend beneath 
the preſſure of years. The agitation of his mind brought on 


with extreme violence a megrim, to which he had at times been 
a little ſubject from his youth; and the death of his wife com- 
pleting what that had begun, reduced him for a length of time 


to a ſtate of almoſt total imbecility. The care of the phyſicians 


indeed, in ſome meaſure reſtored him; but ſtill the powers o 
his mind were decayed, and his genius flaſhed only by fits. 
This indeed is too evidently perceivable in thoſe of his works 
which were written after the powers of his mind began to relax. 
novel of Juliet Grenville, we trace, with a mixture of ſes an 
awe, the magnificent ruins of- genius. Both theſe books were 
written with a view to moral and religious improvement. A mere 


novel could never have been planned by a heart and head like 


his; he therefore choſe his ſtory. purely as a conduit for the 


ſyſtem he had adopted. Mr. Brooke ſeems never for a moment 


to loſe ſight of this great end. It was indeed his character, and 
of courſe is diffuſed in his works. 5 
Mr. Brooke, with many great and ſtill more amiable qualities, 
was not without his faults. His feelings never waited the deei- 
ſion of his judgment; he knew not how to mortify, to reſtrain, 
or ſuſpend them for a moment ; like fondled children, they were 


was perperually duped in-his friendſhips as well as his charities. 


His abilities were as warmly exerted in the ſervice of apparent 
worth, as his purſe was open to the ſemblance of diſtreſs ; he was 


thus ſometimes reduced to the mortifying ſituation of appeariny 


the advocate and friend of characters diametrically oppoſite to 
his own: It muſt alfo be owned that he was too profuſe and im- 
provident: but it was the prodigality of feeling; it was the profuſe- 
neſs of a generous, not of an oſtentatious mind CV J. He died 
at Dublin, October 10, 1783. | | | 

ED | | BROOME 


f L] The werks of this author appeared in the following chronological order 3 
Vor. III. | H | | 


1. Univerſal 


3 


1. Univerſal beauty, a philoſophical poem, 
in 6 books, 1735 and 1736. 2. Two books 
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in the volumes of poetry publiſhed by Lintot, commonly 


ſerted. | 


Pope and Broome were to be yet more cloſely connected. 
When the ſuccefs of the Iliad gave encouragement to a verſion 
of the Odyſſey, Pope, weary of the "toil, called Fenton and 


of Jeruſalem. delivered, an epic poem, 
tranſlated from the italian of Torquato 
Taſſo, 1738. 3. Guſtavus Vaſa, the de- 


liverer of his country; a tragedy intended 


to have been acted at Drury-lave, In 
1742 this play was performed in Dublin. 


4: Conftantia, or the man of law's tale, 
modernized © from ; Chaycer, printed in 
Osle's verſion of Chaucer's Canterbury 
tales, 1741. 5. The carl of Weſtmore- 


land, a tragedy. This was ated at Dublin 


in May 1745. 6. The farmer's letters. 


. Epilozue on the birth-day of the duke 


of Cumberland, ſpoke by Mr. Garrick in 
Dublin. Prologue to Othello, ſpoke by | 


** 


5 1 
* 


called Pope's Miſeellanies, many of his early pieces were in- 


Mr. Cartiek, 1746. 8. Fables, viz. The 


temple of Hymen. The ſparrow and the 


dove. The female ſeducers. Love and va- 
nity, 1747. 9. Prologue to the Foundling. 
Little John and the giants, a dramatic ope 2 


acted in Dublis, 1748. 10. The earl of 
Eſſex, a tragedy, acted in Dublin, and af- 
terwards in 176) at Drury-lane theatre. 
It. The trial of the rom an catholics, $vo. 


1762. 12, The fool of quality; or the 


hiſtory of Henry earl of Morland, 5 vols. 


12m. 1766, © 1. Redemption, a poem, 
1772. 14. Julict Grenville ; or the hi. 
"tory of the human hoart, 3 vols. 32mo. 


1774; with a great number of plays, and 


laſtly, The fox-chace, a poem. 


lu] From Dr. Johaſon's Lives. 
3 Broome 
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Broome to his aſfiſtance; and, taking only half the work upon 
himſelf, divided rhe other half between'his partners, giving four 
books" to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fenton's books ate 

. enumerated in Dr. Johnſon's Life of him. To the lot of Broome 

fell the 2d, 6thy 8th, fich, ch, roth, 18th, and 23d; together 
with the burthen of Writing all the notes W I]. 
Ihe price at which Pope purchaſed. this aſſiſtance was three 
hundred poutids paid & Fenton, and five hundred to Broome, - 
with as many copies as he wanted for his friends, which atnourited 
to one hundred more. "The payment made to Fenton is known 
only by hearſay ;_ Broome's is very diſtinctly told by Pope, in 
the no&ts 70 the Duncnds GEE GH. „„ 

It is evident that, according to Pope's. own eſtimate, Broome 
was unkindly treated. If four books could merit three hundred 
pounds, eight, and all the notes, equivalent at leaſt to four, had 

_ certainly s é ꝗ˙ ; ̃ ß ET 
Broome probably conſidered himſelf as injured, and there was 
for ſome time more than coldneſs between him and his employer. 
He always ſpoke of Pope as too much a lover of money, and 
Pope purſued him with avowed hoſtility; for he not only named 
him diſreſpectfully in the Dunciad, but quoted him more than 
once in the Bathos, as a proficient in the Art of Sinking; and 
in his enumeration of the different kinds of poets diſtinguiſhed 
for the profound, he reckons Broome among the parrots who 
ſepeat another's words in ſuch a hoarſe odd tone as makes them 

ſeem their own.“ It has been ſaid that they were afterwards re- 
conciled; but we are afraid their peace was Without friendſhip. 
He afterwards publiſhed a miſcellany of poems, and never roſe 
to very high dignity in the church. He was ſome time rector 
6f Sturſton in Suffolk, where he married a we thy widow ; and 
afterwatds, when the king viſited Cambridge 1728, became 
LL.D. He was, 1733, preſented by the crown to the rectory 
of Pulham in Norfolk, which he held with Oakley Magna in 
Suffolk, given him by the lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chap- 
lain, and who added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk; he then fe- 
ſigned Pulham, and retained the other two. Towards the cloſe 


” 


[n] « As this tranſlation is a very im- Pope, in an advertiſement prefixed after - 
portant event in poetical hiſtory, the rea- wards: to 'a new volume of his works, 
der has a right to know upon what 5 claimed only twelve. A natural curioſitx 
I eſtabliſh my narration.— That the ver- after the real conduct of ſo great an under 
ſion was not wholly Pope's was always * taking, incited me once to inquire of Dr. 
known: he had mentioned the affiftance Watburton ; who told me, in his warm 
of two friends in his propoſals, and at the language, that he thought the relation 
end of the work ſome account is given by given in the note @ lie; but that he was 
Broome of their different parts, which not able. to aſcertain the ſeveral ſhares. 
howe yer mentions only ſive books as writ- The intelligence which Dr. Warburton 
ten by the coadjutors: the fourth and twen - could not afford me, I obtained from Mr. 
tieth by Fenton; the fixth, the eleventh, Langton, to whom Mr. Spence had im- 
and the eighteenth by himſelf though parted it.“ Dt. Joungon. 
F * 44 x e ' f : Ws mt 
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At that time there flouriſhed at Naples three wealthy brothers 


that he was indebted for the laſtin agreeablenefs of his voice, 


was obliged to undergo the cruel operation on account of a dan- 


ou hurt he received in his youth, by a fall from a horſe. 


e owed the firſt rudiments of the ſinging art to his father Sal- 
vatore Broſco, and his farther formation to the famous Porpora. 


, 


of the name of Farina, whoſe family is now. extinct. Theſe 
xerſons vouchſafed him their diſtinguiſhed patronage, and be- 
owed on him the name of Farinello. For fome time his fame 


was confined to the convivial concerts of his patrons, till it hap- 
* P P- 


pened that the count of Schrautenbach, nephew of the then 
viceroy, came to Naples. To celebrate his arrival, the viceroy 
and his familiar friend Antonio Caracciolo, prince della Torella, 
cauſed the opera of Angelica and Medoro to be repreſented, in 
which Metaſtaſio and Farinello plucked the firſt laurels of their 
immortal fame. A circumſtance very prettily expreſſed by Me- 


. 


taſtaſio, in a ſonnet addreſſed to him: _ 


— 


La tua voce in Parnaſo, e il mio penſiere. 


peared on the theatre in modern times, at the entrance on their 


Appreſſero gemelli a ſciorre il vo 


career. Metaſtaſio was then not more than eighteen, and Fari- 


nello not above fifteen years of age. This circumſtance gave 


birth to an intimacy between them, which at length was im- 
proved into a cordial friendſhip, ſupported and confirmed as long 
3s they lived, by a regular intercourſe of epiſtolary corre- 


ſpondence. 09 -— 8 1 . 
Z30oon after Farinello was ealled to the principal theatres in 


Italy, and every where richly rewarded. Between the years 
1722 and 1734, he gave proofs of his powers at Naples, Rome, 


Venice, and moſt of the cities of Italy: and indeed more 
than once in almoſt all theſe places; ſix times at Rome, and at 


Venice ſeven. The report of his talents at length found its way 
acroſs the Alps. Lord Effex, the engliſh ambaſſadbr at Turin, 


months performance, he was paid 150 l. be av 
Ar Rome, during the run of a favourite opera, there was a 
5 1 1  Rruggſe 


received a commiſſion to invite him to London; where, for fix 
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While he ſa at London in 


was acknowledged to 
ough the rival theatre 


arts. Farinello from the very beginning 
of Orange, of whom 


ming „ „ N 8 — 8 n ew” 


ſnewed him great affection, partly on account of his excel ency a 
as a finger, and partly alfo becauſe he ſpoke the neapolitan d. 
ect with great ormality and drollery. The emperor was a nice. Þ 
judge of ſinging [0], and would frequently. accompany him on 

the harplichord. 
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Ren with him on muſic; and praiſed indeed his wonderful 
1 force and aps, 3 in this art, but blamed the too great affec- 


tation of an excellence which docs not touch the heart. Chooſe, 
| faid he, a ſimpler and eaſter method; and be ſure that, with 
de gifts where with you are ſo richly endowed by nature, you will 
captivate every hearer. This advice had ſuch an effect on Fari- 
nello, that from that hour he ſtruck out into a different manner. 
He confeſſed himſelf to Dr. Burney, that the emperor's gracious 
' advice had had more effect upon him, than all thi lefſons of his 
teachers, and all the examples of his brother artiſts. Whoever 
is deſirous of knowing more concerning the perfection he had 
reached in the art he profeſſed, will get all the ſatisfaction he 
gan require on that head, by peruſing the Rifleſſioni | ſopra il 


- 


.© canto figurato of Giovanni Baptiſta Mancini. 
From the moral failings to which theatrical performers are 


commonly addicted, he was either totally free, or indulged them 
with moderation. At firſt he was fond of gaming; 5 r 
ſome time he forſook it entirely. He behaved with Go ular pro- 

bity to the managers of the opera. As they paid him richly, he 
made it, a point of honour to promote their intereſt as far as it 


depended on him. For this reaſon he carefully avoided" every 
thing that might be a hindrance tg him in the fulfilling of his 
engagements. He even ſet himſelf a ſtrict regimen, and mo- 
derated himfelf in his amuſements. He was ſo conſcientious on 
this head, that he would not for any confideration be prevailed 
on to let a ſong be heard from him out of the theatre; and, du- 
ring his three years ſtay in England, he conſtantly paſſed the 
| ſpring ſeaſon in the country, for the fake of invigorating his 
lungs, by breathing a free and wholeſome air. In his expences 
he was fond of elegance, yet he indulged it without extrava- | 
-gance : ſo that even before he left rely he had already laid out 
a capital upon intereſt at Naples, and had purchaſed a coun- 
try-houſe, with lands about it, ſituated at the diſtance of half an 
italian mile from Bologna. By degrees he rebuilt the manſion 
ina ſumptuous ſtyle, in hopes of making it a comfortable retreat 
for his declining years; and there he afterwards ended his life. 
In the year 1737, when he had reached the ſummit of fame, 
he appeared for the laſt time on the ſtage at London; from 
whence he departed for the court of Spain, Whither he was 
invited through the ſollicitations of queen Elizabeth; who had 
known his excellence at Parma. Her deſign was, by the raviſh- 
ing notes of this great maſter, to wean her ſpouſe king Philip V. 
from his paſſion for the chace, ,to which his ſtrength. was. no 
longer adequate. On his way to Madrid, he had the honour to 
give a ſpecimen of his talents before the french king at Paris; 
and we are told by Riccoboni, that all the audience were ſo 
. F aſtopiſned 
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aſtoniſhed at hearing him, that the French, who'otherwiſe de- 
teſted the italian mulic, began from that time to waver in their 
m 6 pd i nl Tue ire De te pt. 
He had as ſet his foot in Madrid, but the king haſtened 
to hear him; and was ſo much taken with the agreeableneſs of 
his ſong, that he N ſettled on him, by a royal edit, 
a ſalary equal to what he had received in England, together wiß 
an exemption from all public taxes, as a perſon deſtined to his 
familiar converſe; and granted him, beſides, the court equipages 
and livery, free of all expence. He could not paſs a day without 
him; not- only on account of his vocal abilities, but more on 
account of the agreeable talents he poſſeſſed for converſation, 7 i 
He ſpoke french and italian elegantly,*had ſome knowledge of . 76, 
the engliſh and german, and in a ſhort time learnt the caftilian. 3 
By his courteſy and diſcretion he gained the affection of every 
one, In his converſe he was ſincere to an uncommon degree, 
even towards, the royal perſonages who honoured him with their 
intimacy z and it was chiefly this. that induced the monarch to - 
ſet ſo high a value on him. His firſt words, when he waked in 
the morning, were regularly theſe : Let Farinello be told that T 
expect him this evening at the uſual hour. Towards midnight 
Farinello appeared, and was never diſmiſſed till break of dap; 
when he betook himſelf to reſt in the apartments aſſigned him 
in the palace, though he had likewiſe a houſe in the city. To 
the king he never ſung more than two or three. pieces; and, 
what will ſeem almoſt incredible, they were every evening the 
ſame, Excepting when the king was to go to the holy facrament 
on the following day, Farinello was never at liberty to get a 
whole nachte / 8 
_ Farinello had as great an affection for the king, as that prince. 
had for him; and Jad nothing more at heart than to cheer and 
enliven his ſpirits : and indeed herein he had the happy talent of 
ſucceeding to admiration, though himſelf was inclined to me- 
lancholy. Under Ferdinand, Philip's ſueceſſor, he had an am- 
pler field for the diſplay of his genius and ſkill. This monarch 
had a good ear for muſic, and knew how to judge properly of itz, 
as he Bad ſtudied under Domenico Scarlatti, who had likewiſe. 
been tutor to queen Barbara, whoſe taſte in muſic was exquiſite. 
As king Philip had given Farinello the charge of ſelecting re- 
creations and amuſements ſuitable to his calm and gentle diſpo- 
ſition, a variety of new inſtitutions were ſet on foot through his 
means at court. Operas were only uſed to be performed on ver 
ſolemn and extraordinary occaſions; the nation at large was con- 39 
_ tented with comedies. 1 hey nom began to grow more commonz. - 7 
and Farinello, though he played no part in them, had the ma-. 
nagemeut of the whole. He „ the qualities that were 
fan opera. For, with a perfect 
3 none 
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requiſite for the direction o 
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| knowledge of muſic, he had zrese min in pitting; and mode 


delicate taſte. Queen Barbara having reſolved on an in 


Honour him with the order of Calatrava. One day, holding up 
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drawings with à pen. He was fruitful in inventions, particu. 


| larly of ſuch machines as repreſent thunder, lightning, raid, ill, 


and the like. The celebrated machinift Jacob Bonavers formed 


- himſelf under his direction. In regis to the morality of the 


theatre he was very conſcientious. Under his direction all wen 
on at the king's expence; and none but perſons in the fetvice of 


me royal family, the miniſters from foreign potentates, che no- 


bility, with the principal officers of ſtate, and a few others, by 


7 38 favour, had admittance. In his country-houſe near 


ologna are to be ſeen, among other paintings, thoſe from 
whence Francis Battagliuoli copied the ſcenes in the operas 
„ oo 5 ns 
Beſides the choice and arrangement of the royal amufements, 
Farinello was employed in various other matters that 5 uired a 
| titution 

ger was pitched upon 

not only to plan and direct the erection of the convent, and the 
oper retirade for the queen adjoining, but he gave orders for 
the making of the furniture ſuitable to the ſtructure; arid the 
church veſſels, which he cauſed to be executed with incredible 
alacrity, at Naples, Bologna, and Milan. He himſelf made a 
donation to this'eftabliſhment of a pictute, by the hand of the 


for the education of young ladies, our fin 
re 


celebrated Moriglio, of St. John de Dio, founder of the bre- _ 


ihren of mercy, carrying a ſick man on his back. He was like- 
wiſe inſpeckor of the muſic of the royal chapel ; which he pro- 
vided with the moſt noted ſpiritual compoſitions, by which the 
chapel of his holineſs at Rome is diſtinguiſhed above all others. 
King Ferdinand had purpoſed all along to reward the inge- 

nuity and attachment of Farinello by ſplendid promotions. Fe 
Had already offered him ſeveral poſts of honour, and at length 


_ prefſed him to accept of a place in the royal council of finance, 


But, on his refuſing them all, the king privately found means ta 
pet from Naples the atteſtations of his nobility, that he might 


to him the croſs of the order, he ſaid to him: Let us fee then 
whether thou wilt perſevere in refuſing every thing that comes 


| from our hand.  Farinello fell on his knee before the king, and 


begged him graciouſly to withhold this honour, at leaſt till he 
could have the proofs of the genuine nobility of his blood [le 
prove del ſangue] tranſmitted him from home. I have already 
performed the part of a ſurgeon, returned the king, and have 


found that thy blood is good; and then with his own hand fixt 


the croſs upon his breaſt. He afterwards received the order with 
all due formality from the grand maſter, in the convent of the 


the originals of it are preſerved. 


ladies of Comthury of Calatrava, among the archives whereof | 
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The world were net a little ſurpriſed at the elevation 
finello. © But to thoſe who looked natrowly into his moral cha- 
racer it was no wonder at all; and they 1 at it. He had 
nothing in him of what are called the airs of a courtier. He en- 
by bs ie faveut of che monarch more in ogy i ys yn to 
others, than in turning it to his own emolument. When right and 
equity ſpoke in behalf of any one, that perſon might be ſure of 
his intereft with the king; but, if the caſe was reverſed, he was 
immovable as a rock. One of the great men applied to him once 
for his recommendation to be appointed viceroy of Peru, and 
offered him a preſent of 406,000 piaſtres by way of inducement. 
Another ſent kit 2 caſket filled with gold, deſiring no other re- 
turn than his friendſhip. He generouſly ſpurned at the propoſals 
of both. General Montemar had brought with him from Italy 
a great number of muſicians and other artiſts, who, on the diſ- 
Trace of that officer, were all left deſtitute of hread. Farinello 
took them into his protection, and furniſhed them with the 
means of gaining a livehhood. Among them was Jacob Cam- 
ana Bonavera, whom he placed as aſſiſtant to the machiniſt 
Pavia, and eee him to the inſpeQorſhip of the 
royal theatre. Thereſa Caſtellini of Milan, the finger who had 
been ealled by queen Barbara to Madrid, and who ar that time 
had a greater diſpoſition than qualification for the art, he took 
under 15 inſtruction, and completed her for her employment. 
In the dreadful diſtreſſes that enſued upon the earthquake at 
Liſbon, when the vocal performers and dancers implored his 
aſſiſtance, to the collection he made for them from the royal 
family and his friends, he added two thouſand doubloons from 
his own private purſe. Diſpoſed as he was to be liberal in his 
bounty towards others, he found it no leſs difficult to aſk 
for any thing that had reference to himſelf, It was not by his 
recommendation, but by his own deſerts, that his brother Ric- 
cardo was promoted to the office of commiſſary at war for the 
marine department. This Riccardo died in the year 1756, in 


the flower of his age. He had been maſter of the band in the 


ſervice of the duke of Wurtemberg; and a muſical work printed 

at London is a proof of his force and ſkill in compoſition. __ 
He was alfo grateful and generous towards every one that hack 

ſhewn him any kindneſs [y]. Never was he heard to ſpeak an 


Le] He frequently ſent his former in- deli, the florentine poet, who had add reſſed 
: che Porpora confiderable preſents in ſome verſes to hi te took very much to 

nioney to London, Vienna, and Naples; heart; yet it is by no means probable that 
but on no actount would he have her near he had any ſhare in the forcible deliver- 
him, ſhe was of ſo imprudent and loqua - atice of him from the dungeons of the in- 
cious a temper. On the death of Antonio quifition. By his bounty he ſupported the 
Bernacchi, he had him buried wich | ng mily of the painter Amigoni, who died 
fugeral pomp, The misfortunes of Crue much too early for them that knew him; 
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of any man; and when he was injured, he magnanimouſly over- 
looked it. There are even examples of his heaping favours on 
ſome that ſhewed themſelves envious and malignant towards 
him. To a ſpaniſh nobleman, who. murmured that; the king 
teſtified ſo much munificence to a caſtrato, he made no other 
return than by procuring for his ſon a- place he applied for in 
the army, and delivering to him himſelf the king's order; for his 
appointment. He was in general extremely circumſpe not to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by any thing by which he might-excite the 
envy and jealouſy of the nation againſt him. Hence it was, that 
he conſtantly declined accepting the comthury of the order of 
Calatrava, which the king had ſo frequently offered him: be- 
ſeeching him rather to beſtow it on one of his deſerying ſub- 
jects. His generous way of thinking was not unnoticed by the 
Spaniards. | pa one courted his friendſhip. The grandees of 
the kingdom, the foreign and domeſtic miniſters, vouchſafed 
him their viſits, and he was never wanting in due reſpect for 
their civilities. Towards perſons of inferior ſtations he was 
always condeſcending and friendly [Q ]. FO POOR 
To put away all ſuſpicion of ſelf-intereſted views, he made it 
2 condition in the diſburſements for. the entertainments of the 
king and queen, that all accounts ſhould paſs through the hands 
of a treaſurer appointed for that purpoſe, which were always 
with the utmoſt exactitude entered in a book. * 9 
He was zealouſly devoted to the roman catholic religion. He 
kept his domeſtic chaplain at London, as he had obtained a per- 
miſſion from Benedict XIV. to have a portable altar during his 
reſidence there, and to have maſs celebrated at it in the chapel 
in his houſe. To this eccleſiaſtic he always gave precedence 
on all occaſions. Indeed, while in England, he ate fleſh on 
3 and Saturdays; but then he had a licence for it from 
ome. 35 | | Feed . 
Who would have thought that ſo brilliant a ſucceſs would be 
brought to an end in the courſe of a very ſhort period? King 


houſe; I have fo frequently the honour to 


and that of che vocal muſician Scarlatti, 
who had fallen into poverty by indulging 
in play. Free from every ſpice of jealouſy, 


he furniſhed the fingers Egiziello, Raf, 
Amadari, Garducci, Carlani, and others, - 


with an opportunity of ſhewing their talents 
in the preſence of the king, by whom they 
were richlv rewarded. 


fe] His taylor one day brought him 


home a new ſuit of very rich clothes. Fa- 
rinello was in the act of paying him his 
bill, when he was ſuddenly ſtopped by the 
man's telling him that he would much ra- 
ther he would grant him another favour in- 
ſte ad of it. I come backwards and for- 


wards ſo often, ſaid he, to your excellency's 


take your orders and try on your clothes ; 


but 1 have never had the happineſs to hear 


your heavenly ſtrains, with the praiſe 
whereof the whole court reſaunds. I be- 
ſeech you then not to take it amiſs, if 1 
alk He had finiſhed no more of 
his ſpeech, when Farinello, with a friendly 
ſmile, in ed him by taking a chair 
to the harpſichord, and beginning a ſong. 


with the ſame energy and execution as 


when he ſang before bis majeſty, This 
done, he ordered his ſecretary ro pay him 


double the amount of his bill, By ſuch - 


methods he gained the love of all men, 
both of high and low degree. 
Ferdinand 
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miſſioned a friend to ſend his baggage after him.. 
In Italy his firſt care was to wait upon don Philippo duke of 


here fix months, he 1 to Naples by the way of Bologna, 
where he paſſed the reſt of his days in tranquillity LA]. i! 


| fa] In the number of his moſt intimate 


friends was the celebrated father Martini, 


of the order of Minorites, whaſe equal in 


reſpect to taſte in vocal performances is 
not eaſily to be found. The learned world 


is indebted to Farinello for the appearance 


of his famous Hiſtory of muſic, Bernacchi, 


the common friend of both, was informed 


of his intention, and at the ſame time of 
his irreſdlution on account of the number. 
leſs difficulties he had ty ſurmount in ſo 


* 


great an undertaking. He made Fatinello 
acquainted with all the circumttances of ED 


the matter; who immediately told him, 
that he might give father Martini to know, 
that queen Barbara had graciouſly conde - 


ſcended to accept of his dedication of his 


Hiſtory of muſic. Ihe good man, who 


had never once thought of hoping for ſuch 


an encouragement, now determined not to 
diſappoint the kind intentions of his 
friend; wrote a letter of thanks to the 
84.4 F 2 5 SF . FIN queen, 
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In che year 1769, when the éempert Joſeph. was travelling 
through Bologna, though his ſtay was to be but ſhort in chat 
lace, one of the firſt queſtions he alked was, where Farinello 
d taken up kis abode } #5 on. being told that he dwelt juſt 
without the city, he teſtified ſome diſpleaſure; and added, that 
a man who poſſeſſed ſo great a force of genius, had never in- 
jured any one, but had done all the good that lay in his power 
to mankind, was worthy of every token of reſpect that could be 
paid him. But the ae return ſtopped longer at Bo- 
na, and Farinello had the honour of ae ing with him often 

for a length of time, and quite alone. 
In the very lap of eaſe, reſt was à ſtranger to Farinello's bo- 


* 


ſom. As ſome veteran mariner, long accuſtomed to great and 


perilous voyages, cannot endure the tediouſneſs of abiding in 
harbour, ſo it was with Farinello's active mind. He felt the 
effects of that melancholy to which he was diſpoſed by nature 
growing on him from day to day, and which was nouriſhed and 
augmented by the continual fight of the portraits of his diſtant 
and for the moſt part deceaſed friends, with which his apart- 
ments were adorned. His voice continued clear and melodious 
to the laſt. He ſtill ſung frequently, and he alone . 
depredations of time; while his friends who heard him obſerve 
no defect. During the three laſt weeks of his life, like what is 
fabled of the dying ſwan, he ſung almoſt every day,  _ 

He died the 16th of September 1782, of a fever, in the 78th 
year of his age, without the leaſt abatement of his intellectual 
powers throughout his illneſs. He left no wealth behind him ; 
as while he was in Spain he had always lived up to his annual in- 
come, and what remained over to him while in Italy, he ſhared 
among his relations and friends and the neceſſitous, during his 
life-time. His land, his pleaſure-houſe at Bologna, and all the 
reſt of his property, among which were ſeveral harpſichords of 

at value, and the e N 


e had inherited from the queen, he 
left to his eldeſt fiſter, who was married to Giovanni Domenico 
Piſani, a Neapolitan. His corpſe was interred in the church of 
the capuchins, which ſtands on a hill before Bologna. He was 
of a very large ſtature, ſtrong built, of a {gj#Complexion, and a 
lively aſpect. His picture, which is ſeen among the por- 
traits and works of the famous vocaFartiſts collected by father 
ans in the library of the minorites at Bologna, is a perfect 
nels..." e e 

_ BROSSARD (SeBasT1AN DE), canon of the church of 
Meéaux, died in 1730, aged about 70, excelled in the theory of 
queen, and applied himſelf to his Hiſtory friend of Farinello to the laſt moment of 
with unremitted diligence. He was the his life,  __ 5 
eaſeſfor, the counſellor, and the Heme Poe Eo ut 
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muſic. The writings he has left on that art have met with 2 

ood reception from the public. The chief of them are, 1. A 
Fi tionary of muſic, vo. which was of great ſervice to Rouf- 
ſeau. In.the articles where this learned maſter was his guide, 
there are few that contain, any thing cenſurable ; but this cannot 


be ſaid of thoſe that are entirely by the citizen of Geneva, 


However, theſe latter are preſented with ſo much elegance and 
intereſt apd-warmth of imagination, that they obtain a pardon 
or at leaſt an excuſe for the miſtakes. - 2. A diſſertation on the 
manner of writing the plain-chant and muſic. 3. Two books 
of motets. 4. Nine leſſons of tẽnẽbres. 43 A collection of airs 
for the voice. He was not only maſter of the rules, but he re- 
duced them to practice. Broſſard had a numerous library of 
muſic, which he gave to the french king. He had a penſion of 
1200 livres on a benefice. „%%% Q EE 
BROSSE (Gvr DE La), phyſician in ordinary to Louis XIII. 
obtained from that king in 1626 letters patent for the eſtabliſh. 
ment of the royal garden of medicinal plants, of which he was 
the firſt director. He immediately ſet about preparing the 
und, and then furniſhed it with upwards of 2000 plants. The 
liſt of them may be ſeen in his Deſcription du jardin royale, 


1636, 4to. Richelieu, Seguier and Bullion contributed after= 


plants, 1628, 8 r. | V 1 
BROSSETTE (CI Aupr), of France, was born at Lyons in 
1671. He was at firſt a jeſuit, but afterwards an advocate, He 

was of the academy of Lyons, and librarian of the public library 
there. In 1716 he publiſhed the works of Boileau, in 2 vols. 
 4to. with hiſtorical illuſtrations : and, after that, he did the ſame 
or the. works of Regnier. He purged the text of both theſe 
authors from the errors of the preceding editions, and ſeaſoned . 
his notes with many uſeful and curious anecdotes of men and 
things. His only fault, and it is the fault of almoſt all com- 
mentators, is, that he did not uſe the collections he had made 
with ſufficient ſobriety and judgment; for want of which, he 
has inſerted many things, no ways neceſſary to illuſtrate his au- 
thors, and ſome that are even frivolous. He wrote alſo. FHiftoire 
abregee de la ville de Lyon, with elegance and preciſion; and died 
there in 1746. He had a friendſhip and correſpondence: with. 
many of the literati, and particularly with Rouſſeau the poet and 
Voltaire. The latter uſed to tell him, that he reſembled At- 
ticus, who kept terms, and even cultivated friendſhip, at the 
ſame time with Cæſar and Pompey.” The enmiry between 
Rouſſeau and Voltaire is well known. 5 
BROSSIER (Max THA), a wy remarkable woman, who 
pretended to be poſſeſſed by the devil, and had like to have 


wards to enrich it. He compoſed a treatiſe on the virtues of 


& 
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docaſioned great diſorders in France, towards the latter end of 


the xvith century. Her father was a weaver at Romorantin; 


but, as Martha had the art of making a thouſand diſtortions, he 
found it more convenient and profitable to ramble about with 
her, than to ſtay at home and mind his trade. Going from 
town to town therefore, and ſhewing his daughter Martha, as a 
woman poſleſſed by the devil, and needing the exorciſm of the 
church, a prodigious multitude of people reſorted to him. The 
cheat was found out at Orleans: and for that reaſon, in 1598, 
all the prieſts of the dioceſe were forbid to proceed to exorciſms, 
on pain of excommunication. Nor was the biſhop of Angers 
more eaſy to be impoſed upon, but quickly detected the im- 
ch for, having invited Martha to dinner, he cauſed ſome 
oly water to be beds gg her inſtead of common water, and 
common water inſtead of holy. water. Martha was catched : 
ſhe was not at all affected when ſhe drank the holy water, but 
made a great many diſtortions when the common water was pre- 
ſented to her. Upon this the prelate called for the book of 
Exorciſms, and read the beginning of the Eneid. Martha was 
trapped again: for, ſuppoſing thoſe latin verſes of Virgil to be 
the beginning of the exorciſm, ſhe put herſelf into violent poſ- 
tures, as if the had been tormented by the devil. The biſhop, 
convinced that ſhe was an impoſtor, only reproved her father in 
private, and adviſed him to go. back to Romorantin with his 
daughter. The knave did not care to do that; on the contrary, 
he carried her to Paris, as a more proper theatre for her to act 
on, where he hoped to be ſupported by credulous and ill- affected 
people, and by thoſe whom the edict of Nantz had lately ex- 
© aſperated againſt the king. He pitched upon St. Genevieve's 
church to act his farce in: and it ſucceeded to admiration. The 
capuchins, who immediately took up the buſineſs, loſt no time; 
but quickly exorciſed the wicked ſpirit of Martha without any 
previous enquiry. The poſtures ſhe made, while the exorciſts 
performed their function, eaſily perſuaded the common people 
that ſhe was a real demoniac; and the thing was quickly noifed 
all over the town. The biſhop, willing to proceed orderly in 
the matter, appointed five of the moſt famous phyſicians in 
Paris to examine into it : who unanimouſly reported, © that the 
devil had no hand in the matter, but that there was a great deal 
of impoſture, and ſome diſtemper in it.“ ß 
Two days after, two of thoſe phyſicians ſeemed to waver; 
and, before they anſwered the biſhop, deſired the thtee others 
might be ſent for, and time granted them till the next day. On 
the 1ſt of April 1599, the thing was to be tried; when father 
Seraphin on the one fide renewed his exorciſms, and Martha on 


the other her convulſions. She rolled her eyes, lolled out her 
. | FN tongue, 


tongue, quaked all over | 
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er body z and when the father came 


to theſe words, Et homo factus eſt, “ and was made man,” 


fell down; and toſſed herſelf about from the altar to the door 


of the chapel. Upon this, the exorciſt cried out, That if any 
one perſiſted in his incredulity, he needed only to fight that 
devil, and try to conquer him, if he durſt venture his life.“ 
Mareſcot, one of the fave phyſicians, anſwered that he accepted 
the challenge; and immediately took Martha by the throat, and 


bid her _ She obeyed, and alleged for an excuſe, that the evil 


ſpirit had left her, which father Seraphin confirmed: but Mare- 
ſcot inſiſted, that he had frighted the devil away. People re- 
mained divided in their opinions of this woman; and, though 
theſe and other notorious bete, of impoſture were produced, 
yet many believed her to be an actual demoniac. At length, 
there being reaſon to fear that ſome anſwers might be ſuggeſted 
to her, which might raiſe a ſedition under pretence of the edit 
granted to the proteſtants, Henry IV. was adviſed not to neglect 
the matter. He enjoined the parliament of Paris to uſe their 
authority; upon which the parliament ordered her to be con- 


fined. She was ſo for forty days; during which time they ſnewed 


her to the beſt phyſicians, who aſſerted, that there was nothing 
ſupernatural in her caſe. In the mean time the preachers gave 


_ themſelves a prodigious liberty; crying out, that the privileges 


of the church were incroached upon, and that ſuch proceedings 
were ſuggeſted by the heretics. They were ſilenced however 

after much ado; and, on the 24th of May, Broſſier was ordered 
to be carried with his daughter to Romorantin, and forbid to let 
her go abroad, without leave from the judge, on pain of corporal 
puniſhment. Notwithſtanding that prohibition, the father and 
daughter went, and under the ſanction and protection of Alex- 
ander de la Rochefoucaud, abbot of St. Martin's, into Auverne, 
and then to Avignon. The parliament of Paris ſummoned the 
abbot twice, and ordered at laſt that the revenues of his bene- 
fices ſhould be ſeized for contempt of the court: nevertheleſs 
theſe people proceeded in their journey, and went to Romez 
thinking, ſays Ihuanus, that Martha would act her part much 
better on that great ſtage, and find more credulous perſons in 
that place, which is the fountain of belief. The biſhop of Cler- 
mont, brother to the abbot, and afterwards a cardinal, was ſo 


much ſuſpected of having fuggeſted this fooliſh deſign to his 


brother, that he was likewife deprived of his eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues. 2 IV. well informed of what was going forward, 
countermined them at Rome; ſo that the pope, who was fore- 


warned, did nothing contrary to the ſentence given by the par- 


lament of Paris againſt that pretended demoniac. Not long 
after the abbot fell ſick, and died, it is ſaid, of grief, for having 


_ undertaken fo long a journey to make himſelf deſpiſed: and 
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Martha and her father, being forſaken by every oc 
 anQuary in the hoſpitals sj oo 
 -.,BROTIER (the abb), was born at 22 a ſmall village 

of the Nivernois, in 1722, and died at Paris, Feb. 12, 1789, at 

the age of 67. In his youth he made it his praftice to write 
notes in every book that he read; and the margins of ſeveral in 
his library were entirely filled with them. Until his laſt mo- 
ment he purſued the ſame method of ſtudy. All theſe he ar- 
ranged wonderfully in his memory z and if it had been poſſible 
after his death to have put his papers in that order which he 
alone knew, they would have furniſhed materials for ſeveral eu- 
rious volumes. With this method, and continued labour for 


twelve hours a day, the abbẽ Brotier acquired an immenſe ſtock 
and 3 variety of knowledge. Except the mathematics, 


to which it appears he gave little application, he was acquainted 


with every thing ; natural hiſtory, chemiſtry, and even medicine. 


It was his rule to read Hippocrates and Solomon once every year 
In their original languages. Theſe he ſaid were the beſt books for 
curing the diſeaſes of the body and the mind. But the belles 
lettres were his grand purſuit, He had a good knowledge of all 
the dead languages, but particularly the latin, of which he was 
perfectly maſter; he was beſides acquainted with moſt of the 
languages of Europe. This knowledge, however extenſive, was 
not the only part in which he excelled. He was well verſed in 
antient and modern hiſtory, in chronology, coins, medals, in- 
ſeriptions, and the uſages of antiquity, which had always been 
objects of his ſtudy. | He had collected a conſiderable quantit 
of materials for writing a new hiſtory of France, and it is mu- 


to be regretted that he was prevented from undertaking that 


work, The abbe. Brotier recalls to our remembrance thoſe labo- 
rious writers, diſtinguiſhed for their learning, Petau, Sirmond, 
Labbe, Coſſart, Hardouin, Souciet, &c. who have done ſo much 
honour to the college of Louis le Grand, in which he himſelf 
was educated, and where he lived ſeveral years, as librarian. 
But, alas, we muſt accompany that recollection with the painful 


confeſſion, that he is the laſt link of that chain of illuſtrious 


men, who have ſucceeded one another without interruption, for 
near two centuries. On the diſſolution of the order of jeſuits, 
the abbe Brotier found an aſylum equally peaceful and agree- 


able in the houſe of Mr. de la Tour, a printer, eminent in his 


| buſineſs, who has gained from all true connoiſſeurs a juſt tribute 
of praiſe for thoſe works which have come from his preſs, It 
was in this friendly retirement that the abbẽ Brotier ſpent 26 
of the laſt years of his life, and that he experienced: a happineſs, 
the value of which he knew how to appreeiate, which aroſe from 


Ls] Thuanus, and Mezeray, Abreg. Chronol. ad ann. 139. 98 Who Ef 
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coveries made ſince the ning of: this century ; an immenſe 


| labour, which beſpeaks the moſt 7 erüdition. To theſe 

two. editions, Which procured the abbe B tier the applauſes of 
i in Europ , he added fome others of, leſs conſider- 

ation; + beautiful edition of Phedrus, and an edition of Ripin 


all the hte 


n gardens, at the. end of of which, he has ſubjoined 2 hiſtory: of 
gardens, written in latin with admirable Fe an 3 
1 the mc ee imagery :.for the abbe'was not one of tho 


e 4 to the expreſſion. of the poet, herifſes de grec 


& de latin; TY he poſſeſſed 2 Arely imagination, and a fine taſte, 


with clearneſs and N aud above : all, a found Jud 7 N 
ment, Which never ſuffered UE to adopt f In writing: any t 4 5 


that Wag not folid,. : zutiful and true. at 
We ſhall, conclude this account of the amiable abe with his 
charadter : as drawn by. his friend the ahbe de 5 That 


f zbs Brotier, gratitude for. A ſervices which he did me, 
15 virtues, will Aways endear his Lorna to 


many. ood men, was amented by none more deeply than 

me. However great may have been the merit of this leart 

mall Nope Ie els 0 eminent for the qualities . 
* Head, one mult have been i intimate with 


buen to form oft and true idea of his character. As often as 
| my 9 85 15 would permit, ! J indulpec 


d "myſelf in the pleaſure 
of his: ws Ho y, and many delightfat hours 1 have ſpent with - <= 
him... le. and wenne modeſt, and even to a degree 

of timidit that cauſed him. to when the leaſt encomitim 
was page uppn him; go 2 plain i in his manner, an 
Wo himſelf up to ſociety with the ſmiles and ſimplicity: Ty 4 


when it turned * upon ſuhje E as. 
differin in this reſp A from thoſe men of letters ho are mi- 


ſers; if we may fay fo, of their knowledge, and who ſeem to. © 


hoard it only 1750 ena 5 bes, or to make an oftentatious diſplayof it 


in forme Pasueatiea, f e abbe Brotier readily” replied to: ie gueſs 
tions of thoſe * 1 tion fr i him "and inftru ed A 


— 


9 


intimate and fincere friendſhip, ſays her Which united me to 


Id, his converſation; vas eng and. always inſtruQive, 
's . or ſcience. MY 


ty rode 
thoſe « around im witl i the utmoſt Aabittcy Gil Hefbi ü 


1 8 N the abbe Fontenay, that need of conſultin ni | 
t 


him induced me often. 0 vilit Him ; and 1 can declare that wha 
ver queſtions T1 1's ut. toh im, never found him in one eng 
wrong. He either ſatisfied. 95 Immediarely_ refpeQtin; 
queries, or 5 out, thoſe books in which T' found W Fri 
anted to now.” le left a ne ephew 'of the ſame name, who is 
in the. church, "He is purſuing us uncle's ſteps in the ſame de- 
Be of eruditi Ws and Neb already publiſhed Works hich 
ufficiently evince tl ec 8 he has made e 
" BRO! GHTON ( Tucn), an er nghiſh divine, who 1955 i 
8 reat number of books. 
Ile was fo Lorig that, le he \ was hindered by Tome par- 
ticular buſineſs, he Rucliez e 
hours a day. His commentaries on the Apocal pſe and che nia 
phet Daniel are very poor; and if we may believe the Scalig 
155 he is a very furious and abuſive writer. He was 7 
dinarily attached to the diſcipline of the church of England, 
and rigorouſly condemned that of the reſbyterians.” The 'ora- 
tion he addreſſes to the inhabitants of Geneva thews'it in a very 
lively manner. It was printed in greck at Mentz, 1661, under 
the title, when tranſlated into en liſh': An oration to the in- 
habitants of Geneva, c N the ſignification of the expreſ- 
fion of deſcending into Ee ied particularly at 
dore Beza, whom he nl eached elſewhere for continually : alter- 
ing, in every edition, His notes on the new teſtament. He wrote 
im very rough letters, and communicated cppies of them to 
ie jeſuit Serrarius, with full permiſſion to publiſm them: for 
thong gh he would haye thought it ſinful to have held any fellow- 
ip with preſbyterians, yet he was ſomewhat more moderate in 
I to roman. Catholics. 


ROUGHTON (Tnougs) tx," a een divi wine, and one bt | 


e original writers of the 1. Britannica, Was at 

(pK 5 July 51 704, in the pariſh of St. Andrew, Holboi 

of which. pariſh: bis father was miniſter. | At an early age he 

was ſent to Eton-ſchool, Where he 1 diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 

the acufeneſs of his genius, and the Rudiouſneſs of his diſpo- 

Hons, ; Beide. ſu ve on this foundation, he removed, 
about 1724, uniyerfity of Cambrid dee ; and, for the fake 

of a ſcholar entered himſelf of Gonyille and Caius colleg' 

| Here two of by 1 objects of his attention, were, le 
acquiſition of ths, 

fn. of the mar] rhematics, under 


famous profeſſor Sander- 


n. May 28,1727, Mr. Broughton, after taking the. degree of 


Noche A. a in e to deacon's orders. In he ROSH We 
18 Wo! mr Bri 4d . 


cnowledge of th 7 modern languages, and the 
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lock, 
— obo 0 res an 1 ch, our W merit, age 
1744; this eminent prelate pre fented· Mr. Broughton to N 
able 1 of Bedminſter; near Briſtol, together with the 
_ chapels f St. Mary Redeliff, St. Thomas, and Abbot's Leigh, 
annered. — time after, he was collated; by the ſame pa- 
tron, to the 'prebend of Bedminſter and Redoliff, in the carhedrul 
of Sa VU pon receiving this p e he removed from 
London t Briſtol, where he married the daughter of 1 io 
Harris, clerk of that city, by whom he had ſeven children, 'fix 
of whom furvived him. He reſided on his living till his © Hs 
which happened Dec. 21, 1774; in the 71ſt year of his age. 
was interred in the church of St. Mary Redcliff, ” 
From the time of Mr, Broughton's quitting: the berge | 
All he was conſiderably advanced in life, he was engaged in a 
variety of publications, of which a lift is given below [x], taken, 


in a great meaſure, from a paper in his own hand- writing; but ; 
we cannot ſay whether ie be aalen the exder wherein th 
ape Fo 


Mr. Brough; ſors little dens hefore Hs Ga Spend 
A ſhort view of che principles upon which chriſtian churches 
require, of their reſpective clergy, ſubſcription-to- eſtabliſhed 
articles of religion; but this work never 7 4 — in print. He 

roi, Ane ile, no inconfiderable talent for poetry, as is vis 


[x] 2, Chriftanlty Mae from the be. / lated. 16,The je nd tie ins, 


on of Nature, in three in an- 
— to Chriftianit: as ald Aus 


2. Tranſlation of Voltaire's temple of taſte. 5 
Olyn 


3. Preface to his father's letter to a roman 
cathslic. 
epiſtles a 
proteſtant book. Two volumes, octavo 


5. Fart of the new edition, of Ba 9 77 ae 
a trank« 


tionaryi Re ec 
n He 0 Fü latin. and other quotations. 


6. Jaryis's don  Quizote ; the -1 


anguage 
_ thoroughly. akered'avd 8 and the 


poetical parts new tranſlated. 7. Tranſla- 
tion af the mottoes of the SpeQator, Guard- 
ian, and Etscholder. 8. Original poems 


and. ;ranſlations, by. Jobn. Dryden, * wa 
and publiſhed. together. 


no firſt collected and 


 Twovels: re the-quotations li 
travels, by him e alete of futte . 


2 SO 


Alteration of Dortel on] the 
91 goſpels from à popiſh to 5 


Ma. 


and the four Philippics of Demoſth. 
(by ſeveral hands), reviſed and co rected 
h a new tion of Wy 
8 er oration Ne Do ie 
de Cherſoneſo: to which are added, a 
arguments of Teak and ſelect 
from Ulpian. 3%. Lives in the 7 


2 Britannica It. The biſhops%lE 


u and Wincheſter on Se Grab te 
compared. 12. Hercules, 
13+ Bibliotheca hiſtori A . 993 
Hiſtorical dictionary of all religions, from 
the creation. of the world to the preſent 
times. 1757, twayolds ſolia. T4. A He- 
fence of the commonly receivedidofiritit 
of che hutnna faul. 1. A proſpect of 
133 diſſartationa i with ahr: 
— — urban map 
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dent from many little ſugitive pieces in manuſcripty found amon 
his papers; ——— rom two unfiniſhed — both 


written at the age of. ſeventeen. During his reſidefice in Lon- 
don, he enjoyed che eſteem and. friendſhip of moſt of the literary 


men of his time. He was W lover of muſic, particularly 
0 


the ancient; which introduced him to the knowledge and ac- 
uaintance of Mr, Haudel; whom he furniſhed with the words 
for many of his compoſitions. In his public character, Mr. 
Broughton was diſtinguiſhed by an actiye zeal for the chfiſtian 
cauſe, joined. with moderation. In private life, he was devoted 
to the intereſts and happineſs of his family; and wag of a mild, 
cheerful, and liberal temper. - This diſpoſition, which is not 
always united with eminent literary abilities, attended him to 
his grave. In 1778, a poſthumous volume of ſermons, on ſelect 
ſubjects, was publiſhed by his ſon, the rev. Thomas Broughton, 
| 8 of Wadham college, Oxford, and vicar of Liverton, near 
CCC 


J. 
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BROUKHUSIUS (Jonus) [1], or Joys! BROEKRVIZEN, 4 
diſtinguiſhed ſcholar in Holland, was born Nov 20, 449, at 
Amſterdam, where his father was a, dlerk in the admiralty- .He 
learned the latin tongue under Hadrian Junius, and made a pro- 


digious progreſs in polite literature; but, his father dying when 


he was very young, he was taken from literary purſuits, and 


me years. Not liking this, he went into the army, where his 
haviour raiſed him to the rank of lieutenant - captain; and, in 
4674, was ſent with his regiment to America in To fleet under 
1678 he was ſent to the garriſon at Utrecht, where he contracted 
a friendſhip. with the celebrated Grevius;z and here, though a 
perſon of an excellent temper, he had the misfortune to be ſo 


: aced with an apothecary at Amſterdam, with whom he lived 


deeply engaged in a duel, that, according to the laws of Hol- 


land, his life was forfeited : but Grævius wrote immediately to 
Nicholas Heinſius, who obtained his pardon from the ſtadtholder. 
Nat tong after, he became a captain'of one at the companies 
then at Amſterdam ; which poſt placed him in ant eaſy ſituation, 
and gaye him leiſure to purſue his ſtudies, His company being 
diſba 2 n 1697, a penſion was granted him; upon which he 
Tetired to a country-houſe near Amſterdam, where he ſaw but 
little company, and ſpent his time among his books. He 
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[i. Niceron, Memoirs, &c. tom. 18. excellent latin poet himſelf : 2 volume of 
Gen, Dice. dis poems was publiſhed at Utrecht 1684, 
[A claſſical editor, hel is diſtin- in lazmof but a very noble edition of 
guiſhed by his labours upon Pibullus and them was ziven by Van Hoogſtraeten at 

ius ; the latter was publiſned in Amſterdam, 271, in A4to. His dutch 
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BROUNCKER (WII Il Au) Cv viſcount Bröuncker, 
Caſtle Lyons in Ireland, ſon of fir William Brouncker, after“ 
wards made viſcount in 1645, was horn about 1620 and; having 
received an excellent education, diſcovered an early genius for 
mathematics, in which he afterwards became very eminent. He 
was created M. D. at Oxford, June 23, 1646. In 1657 and 1658, 
he was engaged in a correſpondence of letters on mathematical 
ſubjects with Dr. John Wa is, who publiſhed them in his Com- 
mercium Epiſtolicum, printed 1658, at Oxford, in qto. He, 
with others of the nobility and gentry who had adhered to king 
3 I. in and about London, Ggned the remarkable an 

ubliſhed/in April 1660 [OJ]. 
After the reſtoration, he was 3 1 queen 

canſertg and a commiſſioner of the navy. He was one of thoſe 
great men who. firſt formed: the N ee Society, and, by the 
charter of July 15, 1662, and that of April 22, 1663, was ap- 
pointed the firſt prefident of it: which office he held with great 
advantage to the ſociety, and honour to himſelf, till the anni- 
verſary election, Nov. 30, 1677. Beſides the offices mentioned 
already, he was maſter of St. Katherine's near the Tower of 
London; his right to which poſt, after a long conteſt between 
him and fir Robert Atkyns, one of the jud 2 determined 
in his favour, Nov. 2681. He died at his houſe in St. James's | x 
ſtreet, een, April 5, 1684; and was ſueceeded in his N 
honour by his 12 Harry, who died Jan. 1687 [y]. 

- BROUSS [ (Ctavms), afrench- proteſtant, was born at 
Niſmes in 1647. He was an advocate, and diſtinguiſhed! by his 
pleadings at Caſtres and Toulouſe : and it was at his houſe, that 
the "deputies! of the proteſtant churches aſſembled in 1683 3 
where they took a'reſolution to continue to afſemble, although 
their churches were demoliſhed. The execution of this project 
occaſioned violent conflicts, ſeditions, executions; and maſſacres, 
which ended by an amneſty on the part of Lewis XIV. Brouſſon 
retired then to Niſmes : but, fearing to be apprehended with the 
principal authors of this project, who do not ſeem to have been 
compriſed within the am muſty, | he became-a refugee at Geneva 
firſt, and thence at Lauſanne. He ſhifted afterwards from-town 
to town, and kingdom to kingdom; to ſolicit the compaſſion of 
proteſtant-princes towards his ſufferir brethren in France. Re. 
— to his on country, he ran through ſeveral provinces, 
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! iſed ſome t ime tt n the Cevennes, appeared at 

1 1772 in 3v0 the ſame perſon, who a Kennet Reg-and Chr. P. 120, 

f n ro by th fv py Bur- publiſhed ſome papers the Dk 
15 man's funeral oration upon him. Brouk- 17 —  Trantitions ok which the 

of huſſus was ald an tditor of Sannazarius's chief is his ſeries ſve rhe qubdrature of tha : 
7 and Palearius's OO . 8 Hyperbola, _ _ firſt ſeries of 
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| —— and nns ere 18 order ta eſtapè his purſuer: 
He was at length taktn at Oleron in 163855 ad even to 
| megane. ; WHEre,. ee e convicted of having formerly held 
fecret correſp the enemies of tlie ſtate, and of 
having preached in u labpnte ef the: edits, he was broke upon 
the wheel the ſame year. He was a man of great eloquence as 
_ well as zeal, greatly 8 mary and regarded as 
a martyr by thoſe of his on perſi * 5 ſtates: of Hol- 
land added fix hundred florins, 2 — 8 His widow, 0 
four hundred which had been eee huſband C. 
BROUWER (ApxLIAx), an eminent dutch painter, was kate 
at Haerlem, in 1608; and, beſides his great Obligations to na- 
ture; was much \Boholden- to Frans Hals, ho took him from 


begging in the ſtreets, and inſtructed him in the rufliments of 


painting. To make him amends for his kindneſs, Brouwer, when 
he found himfelf ſufficiently: qualified to get a liveſihood, ran 
away from his maſter into France, and; after a ſhort ſtay there, 
returned, and ſettled at Antwerp Humour was his proper 
ſphere; and it was in little 1 he uſed to repreſent his 
pot-companions' drinking, ſmoking ings nun, „fighting, & c. He 
did this with a pencil —— and free, ſo much of nature in 
his expreſſion, ſuch excellent drawing in all the particular parts, 
and good keeping in the whole Tags er, that none of his colin, 
trymen have ever been comparable to him u pon that ſuhject. 
He was extremely facetious and e over his cups, fcorned 
to work as long as he had any money in his pocket, declared 
for a ſhort liſe and a merry one; and, reſolving: to ride poſt to 
his grave by the help of wine and 1 he got to his journeys 
end in 1638, only thirty years of age. He died ſo very poor, 
that contributions were raiſed to lay him privately: in the ground; 
from whence he was ſoon after taken up, and, as it is commonly 
ſaid, very handſomely interred by Rubens, who was 1 n ad- 
mirrer f his happy genius for painting, 
BROWN:'(RopzrT), a famous ſeQariſt, . 0 the && 
of the Brownifts derived its name, was ſon of Anthony Brown, 
of Tolthorpe in Rutlandfhire, eſi. ſtudied divinity at Cambridge, 
and was afterwards a fchoolmaſter i in Southwark. He fell at 
into Cartwright's opinions; but, refolving to refine upon 
them, began about 1 580 to inveigh openly againſt the diſcipline 
and ceremonies of the church of England, as antichriſtian and 
fuperſtitious. He made his firſt eliay upon: the dutch congr 


| was: the author. fe ons. | 
2 ſos yh the Calviniſts; 1. The wh in n 
frate of the te formed in France 2, Letters N 

to che clerzy of France. 3. Letters of the lation th 

proteſtants in Franck to all other proteſty other Five ew Tetame Jl re 
ants. 97570 were printed 5 of. The above all ig 4+ 
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thy. 2 15 1 Frown 19 5 looked elf as inſpited 
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Own ans 1 5 he ne e e 225 +. Sc 


the c aſſes, and ſynods; and 
not join wi x any other W church, 8 they 


embers, holding it an impiety to communicate with fnners. 
E 75 of de 46 fp was democratical. Such 28 


fp ied 2 N 1 e themfelves to walk toge⸗ 
he whal le. power of admitting 


was lod ore in the p Their church officers for preach- 
1 20 be 55 on and 705 Nani of the 122755 were choſen from 
el 


1 ſome of the Prerkren. 


e gd not 1 the 1 to Bo! 9 diſtinct order, or 
vote of the brother- 
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3 Jeigh nbhin to his father in the country, with à letter recom- 
. _- . mending him to his favour and countenance. Brown's errors 
bad taten too deep root in him to be eafily eradicated : he ſoon 


ton; but whilſt he was induſtriouſly labouring to promote his 


for his contempt [x]. The ſolemnity of this cenſure affected 
him ſo deeply, that he made his ſubmiſſion, and, receiving ab- 
ſolution, was admitted into the communion of the church about 
1599, and ſoon after preferred to a 3 in Northamptonſhire. 
Fuller is of opinion, that he never formally recanted his opinion 
with regard to the main points of his doctrine; but that His 
promiſe of a general compliance with the church of England, 
4. improved by the countenance of his patron and kinſman the earl 
| of Exeter, prevailed upon the archbiſhop, and procured this ex- 
_ traordinary favour for him. He adds, that Brown allowed a 
 falary for one to diſcharge his cure, and though he oppoſed his 
; zue Tram in judgement, yet he agreed in taking their tithes. 
Brown was a man of good parts and ſome learning, but of à na- 
ture imperious and uncontrollable, and fo far from the fabba- 
tarian ſtrictneſs afterwards eſpouſed by ſome of: his followers, 
that he rather ſeemed a libertine therein. In a word, ſays Fuller, 
he had a wife with whom he never lived, and a church in which 
he never preached, though he received the profits thereof: and, 
as all the other ſcenes of his life were turbulent and ſtormy, fo 
was his end; for the conſtable of his pariſh requiring ſomewhat 
roughly the payment of certain rates, his paſſion moved him to 
blows. Of this the conſtable complained to juſtice St, John, 
Who was inclined rather to pity than puniſh, him ; but Brown 
behaved with ſo much inſolence, that he was ſent to Northamp- 
. ton-gaol, on a feathex-bed in a cart, being very infirm, and aged f 
above eighty years; where he ſoon aſter ſickened and died, in 4 
1630, after boaſting of his perſecutions, arid that he had been ; 
3 1 21 e C23S Ga i ED HAT ELERT os 2-4 4 T | 
ble) Collier's Eectefialtical Hitt, vl. Il. P. 38. 
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he Ws 
He had | 1 

_ appear Mi hk was wanting in 4 
e was Very well Fkilled =; the 


ages, even 


place; 5 
a ſcheme of goin 
ſome way of 70 | 


Wy iſhed himſelf be his uncommon Artaiuments in iteraturs 
Parts and quickneſs of apprehenſh on, nor- does it 
e 
in, gree 
before he was ſent to Oxford. ie irrer 
"ht fe did not ſuffer him however to ee 
orig te che — 8 but he was ſoon — 5 to quit 
51 ead of returning home to his father, he form 
to London, in hopes of making his fortune 


there. This ſcheme” did not anſwer. He 
was very ſoon'in danger of ſtarvi 


TI county 3 ; From w 
Oxford, where de 5058 
3 + for e are told; that 
greek, french; itah m, and 


upon which he made an 


ing; | 
_ intereſt to be ſchoolmaſter of Kingſton upon Thames, in which 
purſuit he ſucceeded. But this Was a profeſſion very unſuitable 


to a man of Mr. Brown's turn, 


and a ſituation that maſt needs 


have been extremely diſagreeable'to him; and therefore we can- 


not wonder, that he ma} 
London; and às he found 


uitted his ſchool, and went 2 
is old comp amions more deli 


in to 
ighted 


with his humour, than ready to revs his' neceſſities, he had 


recourſe to that laft refuge of half-ſtarved wits, ſcribbling 


for 


bread.” He publiſhed a great variety of pieces, under the names 
of Dialogues, Letters, Poems, &c. in all which'he diſcovered no 
ſmall erudition, and a vaſt and exuberant vein of humour: for 
he was in his writings, as in his converſation, always lively and 
facetious. In the mean time Brown made no other advantage 
of theſe productions, than what he derived from the bookſellers 3 
for though they raifed his reputation, and made his company 


exceedingly ſought after; pet as he 


poſſeſſed leſs of the gentle- 


man than wits uſually do, and more of the ſcholar,” ſo he was. 
not apt to chooſe his acquaintance b intereſ?, but was' more 
ſolicitous to de recommended to the ingenious who might ad- 
mire, chan to the great who might pita him. An ane enen 


ls] The chiefor TTY is a mall 
this quarto, printed at Middleburzh in 
; 58 containing three pieces. The title 
the firſt is, A treatiſe of reformation 


without tarrying for any, and of the wick» 
edneſs of thoſe preachers who will not re- 
form themſelves aud their charge, becauſe 


they will tarry till the ma iſtrate command 
and compelthem: By me, Robert Brown. 
A treatiſe upon the 23d chapter of St. Mat- 


thew, both for an order o ing and 
12 * the ſcriptures, 5 if avoid 


ing the popiſh Aiforders; and unge dy com- 
inxthe poi falſe chriſtians, and eſpe- 
cially of wicked preachers and hicelig 5 
The title of the third piece "is, A book 
which ſheweth the life and manners of all 
true chriſtians, and how unlike a are 
unto turks and papiſts, and N falk 

Alſo the points and parts of alf vin, 
"that is, of the revealed will aud wo: d of 
God, are declared rang their ſeveral definie 


bs Ln antes, bh 
"ak 
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= who hap inn ate 


en e en r ae 155 end then of 45 5 
| Wo a paxticul 1 Fnd ce | -fatire, and, 12 5 qut "libe ral] Bk 
oe ning cis famed. "te ao | 


ever he 9p 


fixed one Sunday. morni 
J and of many, — agink, the 


d 10 treat religion, very lightly,, and wo b 

6 underſtood the world 3 | e th 

ning m righteouſnels. laid to his, charge... leſs, 
roach. of death, it it is . 1 


t his 2 10 2 5 
im, 5 if ll was not right within, and he gk "EXP! 
ſentiments of remorſe for his PR 10 4 . 
W the latter end of Brown's life, we are j Boe | 
Mix, Jacob: b, that he was in favour with the carl of Dorlet,. 
dere him to dinner on a, chriſtmas-day, With eee and 
ot entlemen celebrate ſor. i ingenuity; when n to his 
3 ſurpriſe, found 2 bank note of gol. under his plate; 
and Dryden at the ſame time was preſented with ak a of 
Tool. - Brown died in 1704, and was interred in the. pb er of 
W 0 abbey, near the remains of Mrs, Behn, with whom 
vas intimate in his life-time. His whole wofks were printed 
a1707, conſiſting of dialogues, eſſays, declamations,, 1 
ettels rom the dead to the liying, tranſlations, amuſements, 
&c- in 4 vols, . Much humour and not a little Jearping are, as 
we have already. obſerved, ſcattered. every here ee 
them; but thoſe who think they. want delicacy, have ce 6 unly 
#bundant reaſon on their ſide. 4 : "= 
BROWN (Mosxs) (TJ, vicar of Olney, Bucks, Wy PRI 
5 Morden l was born in 1703, and was ne a pe 
cutter. In 173 he publiſhed two amen TRANS called © Po- 
1idus, or diſtreſſed love, a tragedy ;” All bedevilled, a 
farce, bot h acted at a private theatre in 9 5 Alban s ſtreet. On 
the inſtitution of the Gentleman's Magazine, he became a con- 
tributor to it, and obtained ſome of the prizes offered by Mr. 
Cave for the beſt poems; and in 1739 he . an octaro 
volume of poems; and in 1749, Sunday houghts, a dem, 
lzmd. In 1756 he publiſhed « Percy Lodge, a deſcriptive 
mi he alſo was editor of © Walton's. complete Angler;“ 
and in 1773 republiſhed his Piſcatory Eclogues.” He alſo 
le diet: Zimmerman, and was the author at lire ſermons. 
died September 13, 178), aged 8 
BROWN (Urxrssgs MaxINMIETAx a CY nous genergl o of 
the xviiith century, was ſon of Ulyſſes þaron de Brown, colonel 
5 a regiment ob cuiraiers in the Unparial woos 22 923 
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Lack in Irelaud, he was called to Hung 
age, by count George de Brown, his unc 
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wer of Italy, eſpacially.in, the battles of Parma and 


ured 


* * 


the auſtrian army afterwards paſſed in perfect ſafety. The queen 
of Hungary ſcat him the ſame year to Worms, in quality of her 
plenipotentiary to the king of Great Britain: be here put the 
Anifhing hand to the treaty of alliance between the courts of 


Vienna, London, and Turin. In u 743 the ſame princeſs declared 


him her actual privy counſellor at her coronation of Bohemia. 


The count de Brown, in 1744, followed prince Lobkovitſh into 


Italy, took the city of Veletri the 4th of Auguſt, notwithſtanding 


the great ſuperiority of the enemy in numbers, ene ated into 
their camp, .defcated ſeveral. regiments, and took a great many 
Feen Being recalled to Bavaria, he performed ſeyeral mi- 


itary exploits, and returned to Italy in 1746. He drove the 


* 


Spaniards gut of the Milaneſe; and, . having joined the army of 
the prince de Lichtenſtein, he commanded 11 left wing of 77 
auſtrizy, trogps at the battle of Placentia, the 15th of June 1346 
and routed the right wing of the enemy;s'army, rye 
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124 
the marechal de Mail 


ordered againft the Genoeſe, made himſelf maſter of che paſs. of 
Ia Bochetta, though defended by 4000 men, and took pofſeifion 


of the city of Genoa. Count Brown then went to join the troops 
of the king of Sardinia, and, in conjunction with him, took 
VVVVCCCFCCC «ly Pte 


30th of November, in oppoſition to the french troops, entered 
Provence, and captured the iſles of Saint-Marguerite and Saint: 


Honorat. He had nearly made himſelf maſter of all Provence, 


when the revolution at Genoa and the army of the marechal de 


Belleifle obliged him to make that fine retreat which acquired 


bim the admiration of all good judges of military taCtics. 
He employed the reſt of the Fear 1747 in defending the ſtates 


ry, in feward of his ſignal campaigns in Italy, made him go- 


vernor of Tranſylvania in 1749. In 17572 he had the govern- _ 
ment of the city of Prague, with the general command of the 
troops of that kingdom; and the king of Poland, eleftor of 


Saxony, honoured him in 1755 with the order of the white 
eagle. The king of Pruſſia having invaded Saxony in 1756, and 
attacked Bohemia, count Brown marched againſt him; he re- 
pulſed that prince at the battle of Loboßitz the iſt of October, 
although he had but 26,800 men, and the king of Pruſſia was 


at the head of at leaſt 40,000. Within a week after this engage- 


ment, he undertook that celebrated march into Saxony, for de- 


livering the ſaxon troops ſhut up between Pirna and Köonigſtein: 


An action worthy of the greateſt general whether antient or mo- 
dern. He afterwards obliged the Pruffians to retreat from Bo- 
hemia; for which ſervice he obtained the collar of the golden 
fleece, with which he was honoured by the emperor March 6, 
1757. Shortly after this count Brown went into Bohemia, where 


he raiſed troops with the utmoſt expedition, in order to make 


head againſt the king of Pruſfia, who had entered it afreſh'at the 
head of his whole army. On May 6th was fought the famous 
battle of Potſhernitz, or of Prague, when count Brown was 
dangerouſſy wounded. Obliged to retire to Prague, he there 
died of his wounds, the 26th of June 17575 Ahe age of 52. 
The count was not only a great general, he was an equally able 
negotiator, and well ſkilled in politics. He married, Aug. 15, 
1726, Maria Philippina counteſs of Martinitz, of an illuſtrious 
and antient family in Bohemia, by whom he had two ſons. The 


He of this excellent commander was publiſhed in two ſeparate 
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volumes, one in german, the other in french, printed ar Prague 
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he marechal de Maillebois.' After this famous Pattle tte Print 
ing of which was due to him, he commanded in chief the army 


the vicarage of Wigton in Cumberland. — at a 


| Farr were tried at Carliſle in 1746, he preached two 4 


to the magi 


. 3 
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his father was curate, but removed almoſt imme 


ſchool, young Brown. received the firſt; part of his e. ucation 3 
and was;thence removed, in 13325 to St. John's college in Cam, 
bridge. He remained hexe, till in. 1735 he took the degree of 


B. A. then returned to Wigton, and ſoon; after went into or- 


/ * 
. 
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ders. His firſt ſettlement was in Carliſle, being choſen a minor 


canon and lecturer in the cathedral there. In 1739 be took a 
M. A. degree at Cambridge. In the rebellion of 3745, he acted 
as a volunteer at the ſiege- of Carliſle, and behaved himſelf wit 

great intrepidity z and, after the defeat of the rebels, when ſome 


ent ſermons in the cathedral, on the mutual connection be- 
tween religious truth and civil freedom; and between ſuper- 
ſtition, tyranny, irreligion, and--licentiouſneſs.” Theſe are to 
be found in the volume of his ſerm ons ns 22 


Thus diſtinguiſhed, he fell under the notic 

diſton; ho, when raiſed to the ſee of Canlifle, made him one 
of his chaplains: he had before obtained for him from the 
chapter of Carliſle the living of Moreland in Weſtmoreland. It 


is probably about this time that he wrote his poem intituled 


Honour. to ſhew, that true honour can only be founded in 
virtue: it was inſeribed to lord Lonſdale. His next poetical 
production, though not immediately publiſhed, was his eſſay on 
Satire, in three parts: it was addreſſed to Dr. Warburton, who 
thereupon introduced him to Mr. Allen of Prior Park near Bath, 
Waile at Mr. Allen's he preached at Bath, April 22, 1750 4 
ſermon for promoting the ſubſcription towards the general hoſ- 
pital in that city, intituled, On the purſuit of falſe pleaſure, and 
the miſchiefs of immoderate gaming; and there was prefixed 
to it, when. | wr; the following advertiſement 3. © In juſtice 

rates of the city of Bath, it ĩs thought proper to 
inform the reader, that the Jeet gaming-tables were by them 
ſuppreſſed there, ſoon after the preaching of this ſerman.” The 
year after, appeared the eſſay on Satire, prefixed to the ſecond 
volume of Pope's: works by Warburton; with which it {till con- 
tinues to be printed, as well as in Dodſley's collection: 


Brown now began to figure as a writer; and, in 1751, pub- 


liſhed his eſſays on Shafteſbury's Characteriſtics: a work written 
with elegance and ſpirit, and ſo applauded, as to be printed a 


fifth time in 1764. It is in one volume, 8 vo- He is imagi 


to have had a principal hand in another book, publiſhed alſo the 
ſame year, and called An efſay on muſical expreſſion; though the 
avowed author was Mr. Charles Aviſon. In 1254 he printed a 
ſermon, On the uſe and abuſe of externals in religion: preached 
ile, at the conſecration of St. James's 


church in Whitehaven." Seen e he was prom 

| Great Horkefley i in Eſſex z u living! in the gift of che 22 
Hard wicke. His next appearance in the world wab as A dramatie 

writer and, in 1755; his tragedy, Barbaroſfa, was produced uport 


_ whe ſtage, and afterwards his Abeltan in 2755. Theſe tragedies 


paſſed well enough upon tlie ſtage, under the management of 
Garrick, — attacked by eviticifm and A aten b- 
Hention, as all dramatic productions are. + TTL? 


m 1757, came out” Bis famous work, intituled, 
the manners and principles of the times, 8 vo; —— . 
it, becauſe ſeven editions of it were printed in little more than 


a year, and becauſe it was perhaps as extravagantly applauded, 


and as extravagantly cenſured, as any book that was ever written. 
The deſign of! it was to ſhew, that * 4 vain, luxurious and ſelfiſh 
effeminaey, in the higher ranks of life, marked che character of 
the age; and to point out the effects and ſources of this effemi- 
nacy.” And it muſt be owned, that, in the proſecution of it, 
the author has given abundant proofs of great diſcernment and 
folidity of judgement, a deep inſight into human nature, an ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the world; and that he has marked the 
peculiar features of the times with great juſtneſs and accurac 

Pity it is, that ſuch a ſpirit of ſelf-· importance, 3 
and oftentimes arrogance, ſhould mix itſelf in what he ſays; for 
this air and manner ſeems to have done more towards ſharpen- 


ing the pens of his numerous adverſaries, and to have raiſed 
more diſguſt and offence at him, than the ſubject matter ob- 


jected to in his work. In 1758 he publiſhed a ſecond volume 


of the Eſtimate, & c. and, aſterwards, An explanatory net 


of the Eſtimate, &cc. 
Between the firſt and ſorvnd ve of che Edimatez eq 16 
publiſhed Dr. Walker's diary of the ſiege of Londonderry; with 


reface, gr" _ the uſeful purpoſes to which the peruſal 
| 4 the diary might be applied. He was, about this time, pre- 
ſented by t bilkop of C darlice to the vicarage of St. Nicholas 


in Newcaſtle upon Tyne, reſigning Great Herkeſley in Eſſex; 
and made one of the chaplains in ordinary to his preſent ma- 
jeſty. Theſe were all the preferments our author ever received; 
and, as this was ſuppoſed to be no ſmall mortification'to a man of 
Dr. Brown's high ſpirit, ſo it was probably this high fpirit which 


was the cauſe of it. In 1960 be publiſhed An additional Ka- 


logue of the dead, between Pericles and Ariſtides, being u fe- 
quel to a dialogue of lord Lyttelton's between Pericles and 
Coſmo. This is res by by ſome to have been deſigned as 4 
vindication of Mi 

ſome hints of diſapprobation by lord Lyttelton; While | 
Tan hos excluded a n motive of 8 His nent 


Tue | 


Our author had taken his doctor of divinity's degree in 175 in #755. 


itt's political character and conduct, againſt 50 
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cm. 


poſers of adminiſtration at that time, A ſermon on the Female 


Lowth, occaſioned by his late letter to the right rev. author of 
the Divine Legation of Moſes. Dr. Lowth had pointed at Dr. 
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oh cas the Cure of Saul, a fiacred ode 3 which: 
e ſane, 5 by 4 Diſfertatibn on the tiſe, unin, aid 
prefiions, ſepatations, and corruptions of pbetty 


and mulic, At. This is a pleafing performance, Ae * 
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owed 


ingenuity; aud, rfipugh” not withour miſtakes, very inftructing 
as well az amuling upbn the whole. Obſeryations were pritited 


. 


pa it, and Dr. Brown defended himfelf in Remafks. He pub 
Ii eee of the tiſe and progteſs of Poetry | 
through its ſeveral ſpecies: being the ſubſtance of the abere 
work concerning poetry only, for the benefit of claſſicaFreaders 

not knowitly in-mutic.” The ſame year, a volume of Termons;, 
moſt of which had been printed feparately. In 1765, Thoughts on 
civil liberty, licentiouſneſs and faction; a piece, which, though 
drawn up with great parade, and affuming a ſcientific form, is 

little more than a party-pamphlet; intended to cenſure the op- 


character and education, preached 'the 16th of May 1765, before 
the guardians of the aſylum for deſerted female orphans. 
5 $ laſt publication, in 1766, was a letter to the rev. Dr. 


Brown, as one of the extravagant flatterers and erbatures of 
Warburton; and Dr. Brown defended Püpfelr againſt che im- 
putation, as an attack upon his moral character. To do him 
all juſtice, he had a ſpirit too ſtrong and independent, to bend 
to that literary ſubjection, which the author 'of the Divine Le- 
gation expected from his followers, fle inſiſted upon the fee 
rogative of his own opinion ; to % ent and difent, whenever he 
ſaw cauſe, in the moſt umreſerved manner: ànd this was to Dr. 
Brown, 4k it was to many others, the cauſe of miſunderſtanding 
and diſtance with Warburton. Beſides the works mentioned, 
be publiſhed a poem on liberty, and ſome anotiyrhous PatnpBilets. 
At the end of 2 key writings, he adyertifed an intention of 
ben of cbriltfar le illation, but was prevented 

by death. He ordered, however, by bis will, that che work 
ſhould be publiſhed after his deceaſe; but this has not been 
done; and why it has not been done, let thoſe account to whom 
the care of its publication was committed. We can fay no- 
thing but upon conjeQure, or at moſt probability; and as there 
are certain perſons in the world to whom this would do ns 
great credit, we rather cliooſe to ſuppreſs it. 
| Before we'conclude with Dr. Brown, we muſt not eit one 
very memorable circumſtance of His life; and that was His im. 
tended expôdition ts Roſſa,” While Dr. Danidreſque refded m 
Ruff, 1765, Wllither, having been chaplain to our factery at 
St. Peterſburg from 1747 to 1702, he had been invited the 
year before by the emprels,” to alliſt in the regulation of ſeveral 


a ſhe was about 8 nden r . 
zpelled, ho idea to king of communicating ie. affair 
Brown; as a proper perſon to conſult with nie. 
ſhe ſome. fermons upon education. 'T This, bro 
reſpondence between Dumareſque and Dr. Brown ther 12 
of which, being .communicated to the prime, ee ja 
Peterſburg, was followed by an invitation from. the empreſs. 5 
Dr. Brown alſo,. Dr. Brown, acquainting the 2 5 court with 
his deſign of com lying with the empreſs] s invitation, received 
an anſwer from the miniſter,  Lgnifying how pleaſed her umperi; 
an was with his 1 l and informing him, that ſhe 
bad ordered to be remitted to him, by miniſter in London, 
2900). in order to.defray, the expenges Of his. Journey. All the 
| letters. which paſſed, the plans which were drawn by Dr. Brown, 
and, in ſhort, every thin g. relating to this affair, may be ſeen at 
large under bis article in 1 Biographia Britannica, 28 commu- 
niented to the author of it by Dr. Dumareſque 


In conſequence 9 f. che abo above pro a ons. h "Was 2 ar- 
on 


dently prapating > his journey, and almol of 
ſetting out. for. St. ente "the: 55 and . to 
Which he Was Aer returned oy with violence, a 
Feen to the affair for the pre 


his no ſmall diſap- 
nent. This diſappointment 1 with his Ill fate of 
by, was followed by a dejection of ſpirits, which cauſed hi 2 
to put an end to his life, Sept. 23, 1780, in his 5ſt years... F 
gut the jugular vein with a razor, and died | jmmediately, He 
had, it ſeems, a conſtitutional tendency to inſanity, and from 
Bis early life had been ſubject at times to 1 in the brain, 
at leaſt . in its exceſs; of which. he uſed. to com- 
plain to hi diende, and to. expreſs his. fears, that one time or 
5 N ready miſchief might reſent itſelf to him, at a 
time when be was. wholly deprived 7 his reaſon [x]. 14 
BROWN (Jonx), was born in the year 1752 at Edinburgh, 
i * was early deſtined to take a the- bon ph, ainter. 
He.travellet into Italy, and at Rome met eh 6 fir ir William 
Voung and Mr Towniey; who, pleaſed with ſome 1 very beauti- 
ful drawings dofle by him in pen and ink, tock bin with them, 
as a draftfman, into Sicily. Of the antiquities. of t is celebrated 
land he took ſeveral very fine views in pen and ink, exquiſitely 
finiſhed, yer ſtill preſerving the character and ſpirit of the build- 
| ings he intended to repreſent. He returned ſome ye years after- 
wards ſrom Italy to his native town, here he was much. be- 
loved and eſteemed. by many men of letters, aud by many wo- 
men of elegance. his converſation being extremely acute and 
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and of, writing, a8 well as of painting, ſculpture, 

gage A very SH fo 8 8 in latin, by an advocate 
= "Edinbur x *- appended to EIS Mr. Brown left be- 
'hind him ſeveral very highly its in a. and 

any very exquiſite ſketches.in peneil and in pen and ink, 

Fi had taken of. perſons. and of places in 1257 3 Ph A 
book of ſtudies of, heads, taken from. the Rfe, an ineſti 
treaſure ta, 22 billory painter, as it would. have, 
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Adder 1 apt ſo. enraptured with his art, and fo. afiduous 
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prelate who embraced the . ee in Ireland, was g. 
Ha auguſtine friar.of London, and received: his academ: 
ation in the houſe of his 8 
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| near. Rangel in Oxford 

afterwards became, e the au e * 
land; and, having taken the d of D. P. Bi 12 75 foreign 
n uhiverſity, wa admitted to. on degree at Oxford in 35.34» 


ov) alſo at Cambridge. Aſter reading ſome. of Lufher 8. writ- 
ings, he began +6 ipenlcate into 521 people, 5 55 8 to 
5 their applicatigns, folely. to. "Chaſe, aud not to the vir 
0 yy or the 45 This March. A 7 
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having, by command, notified to/all the clergy.of:that kingdom 


Browne. 5 
read, for as firſt. time, in Chriſt-chorehy: 


trip of i images, Which 18 ritited: at the end. 57 
life. Dowdulz primate Aumag h, being; on account f 
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to himpby.th yoſeal, plats une. 
93 in Ag it was Ja be his. ſubjes 


_ treland: Guould obey: his commanids:in that vg as in England; 


and nominated — of the ogmmiſſionere f or the execution 
thereof. I he difficulties attending this commiſſion appear from 
letter, which che archbiſbop ſent eee ee 49008 | 
Novy ee eb 11 n 
An the par — ep eat; Dul alin, Miay 13 4 Ps when 
—_— bill; _ eſtabliſhing the king's ſupremacy! over the chu 
— our prelate made a ſpeech, _ | 
i an s; that the ahod paſſed, — with great diſfie ; 
and therexectttion. of ; it met wich many obſtacles, * ch he | 
archbiſhop, gave the lord Cromwell a a particular account. 
. ͤ— pexicns rekowes 
uppreſſed, arc re tious re 
and images out of the two cathedrals, of St. Patricks and the 
Holy Trinity in Dublin, and out of the pther churches in His 
dioceſe; placing in theix ſtead ehe creed the lords pr 8 
the ten commandments, in gold letters. In 164 15 the king don - 
verted the priory of the Holy Trinity into 2 cathedral / chureh, 
conſiſting. of a dean and chapter; and our archbiſhop founded 
in itz three years after, the prebends of St. Michael's, t. John's, 
and St. Michan's,; from which time it has taken —— f 
Chriſt church Sir Anthony, St. Leger, governor of Ireland, 


the order of king Edward VI. that they-ſhould uſe in all 
churches the liturgy he had cauſed to be ee lied 


in engliſh, and the bible in the vulgar tongue, it was warmly 
— 


the popiſh- party, hut readily reesived by archbiſhop |. 
Tpon: er def allowing, the liturgy was accordingly 
Dublin, in preſeneę 

of the mayor and bailiffs of that city and the lord-deputy St. 


Leger; on which-oecaſion; the arehbiſnop preached a ſermon 


againſt kecping the ſeriptures in the latin tongue, and che Vox. 
the archbiſhop's 


o's 27 5 hes of oh title” of | 
pany of all Ireland ;\ it was, G '51, conferred on aft 
ſhop Browne, who: did not 


wo of att og 
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deat hehe | 


eclogues;; and, two years (after; che ſecond 


Temple here he Teems to 
Have devoted bimäef 0 — — — Inerature, inſtead 
f aw: for in 1673, he 
iHid's Paſtortls, at con le portion of which; 
heen written before his 40th gare Po theſe eee ua 
the publication,” verſes by Draytony Selden, ihe other i 
friends. In 1014, he publiſhed The ſhepherd's pipe, in — 
f his Britan- 
Hia's paſtorals. Theſe works gained him gréut reputation. In 
162% he returned to his oollege ; became tutor to that earl of 
Caernarvon who wus killed at the battle of Newbury in 1643, 
and of whom Clarendon ſpeaks ſo highly; and de ſame year 
was created maſter of arts: he. was yhed in the univerſity-re- 
Vir omni human li teraturã et bonsrum artium copnitione 


ns: Te afterwards went into the "family of the ear! of 


Wan and Wood fays,' that he. “got wealth, and pur- 
avi retived/into' his. own 


chaſed an efvatet?'' He is fuppoſed to ha 
and to have died there in 16452) 


counti 
-BROWNE (Six Twomas)[aJ;"'an eee and phy- 


Keian, was che fois of Mr. Thomas Browne; a merehant, de- 


ended from am antient family a Upron in Cheshire, and born 


id the pariſh of Bt. Michael, Cheapfde, the ig9th of October 
1605. His father died whilſt de was very ypunz, leaving him 
a fortune of bool. His mother, he mherited u third of her 
hulband's fortune, married ſir Phomas Dutton; Who held a 
under the government We e her ſon, being thus 
Reprived of both his parents, was leſt te 

dian; by which he was cu erer. He was placed 
at Wineheſter ſchool; and entered a8 2 gentleman commoner of 
Broadgate-hall, ” fince ſtyled Pembroke college. He was ad- 
dee e rec e backelos eke 8, a de 2627, and 
I £1 £53 It als i685 PTE TOY iy -"49545 


:36 14 neee which! were 0 ſams me, that kis) dings 8 


| hecome..extremely ſcarce, - bg age ah with point and conceit, and thoſe frivolous 
Y 


1772, in three {mal} volumes 


and diſguſting ornaments, which are. the 
Lies: in the adit my | 


rtiſement prefixed — "ſure * en of a vitiated 


5 by ſo great i. dut his judgement was corru 
* enius. he was admired. and. — byt oſe Teal , models, which the f. jon 
ret 14605 * ny beſt writers of his time, of his day taught him td fmitate. 'His de- 
- ſcriptions, though Fi xorerprons thou haye.an air 


\ in a. few years. * „ have ma If actor de fo A is 
pon e A certain 7 never 5 . e N. 


——— renin ro de - nude purity, |. . 


tio account for it in the following pe N ee. able; to 
There is an e join rn contin [a with 5555 to 
e d eee e Angie of 


. Gates 15 797 Pane 
-24ion. . Bux a” agen wow 1145 * * — N 


beter 7 72 A PO big 


1 


bliſhed rhe firſt; part of his Britan- 
rs to have 1 


che en of a guar- 


e ſaid, alas ee be met with; © 1 was fertile and bis ind | 


— — 


—” 
ww 
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having afterwarde- cal — ke bodies 
to 8 and practiſed it for ſome time in Oxfordſhire Tag. 
He quitted his igitlement in the cguntry to accompany his father- 


in-law. to Ireland: which ounůtry. offering, at that time, very 
little worthy of the obſervation. of a man of letters, he paſſed; 


into France and Italy; and after making ſome ſtay at "Monte: 


ier and Padua, at that time the celebrated ſchools of medicine, 
in his return home through Holland, he Was created M. D. at- 
Leyden; It is ſuppoſed that he arrived in London about 1634, 
and that the next _ ear he wrote: his celebrated piece, called Re- 
Medici ſe, The religion of a phyſcian · Bale has a eri- 
. upon this work, much too curious 10 be omitted here. 


e 33 180 1 10171 yo; Peart 355 


4 1 Wood's Achen.. Dans EAN" * ſhall peruſe. the 
„ "The, Religio Medici was. ne a former corrupt | 
er publiſhed,” ſays the author of his à Mere cenſure, 

1 '« than it exeited the attention of the was to be uſed with ceremony; 1 8 


in which 
Lia 


public, by the novelty, af paradoxes, the | the obſervator who had uſurped. hi 
E Pray rate, the 2 ſucceſſion . on was this live. 1 1 97 


of images, the multitude of abftraſe allu- Browne, who was ſuppoſed to be 8 
. _ ſubtlety of 1 and _ — his 1 mage ang but by: ſame | 
e language. What is much read, ious friend zealous. f | 

wil much criticiſed. The carl of , without his conſent, AY BF: 
Vorſet recommended tis book to the per. (The ſucceſs'of this performance was ' 
uſal of fir ee _ N 3 might — Aae 'the/ 
his judgement it, not in a letter, but author to new undertakings, A gentlemare. 
a hook? in hich, though mingled with "of Cambridge, whoſe nam e FR Merry= . 
ſome poſitions bitlous and uncertain, | weather, turned it IF "metegantly- inte 
there are acute remarks, Juſt cenſures, latin; and from his werſian it was again} 
and profound ſpeculations; yet its ptin- tranſlated into italian, 2 1 
cipal claim to admiration is, that it was and french; and at Straſbuy latin... 
written in twenty-four hours, of which "tranſlation was Subſea with W 
part was ſpent in procuring Browne*shbook,' by |Leauus Nicolaus eating Of che 


and part in reading it. Of i .cagliſh annotations, which in all the 


9 
verſions, hen they were not tions from 1644 accom pany the Book, t 
printed, either dicicalneſy or . in- author is i erf d elne 2 
formed Dr. Browne; who wrote to fir whoſe zcal-Browneiwas ſo much 
Kenelm with much ſoftneſsand ceremony, for the ſudden extenſion. of his renaWns . 
declaring the unworthineſs of his work to. I Nor nothing but that he publiſned a 
ene notice, the intended privacy fmall treatiſe for the inſtrückien of young 
of the"compe pages and the corruptiqns af perſons in the pe wagf the latin Gena 
the impreſhon; and 8 an anſwer” He printed his . ation in Holland with... 
vally Nth and fefpectful, 5 ſome, difficult e fickt pripter to whom 
high commendations of fire Lani pompous he offered it Varried it to Salinafius, WhO 
profeſſions: of reverenee, meek Een laid it * (fas he) in ſtate far three 
ledgments of inability; and 7 7 9922 diſcouraged. its publica- 
logies for the haftineſs of his 9 9 tion; It was afterwards rejected. by two 
The reciprocal civility of authors is — Fog? printers, and at laßt was received by r 
of the--maſt-rifible ſeenes. In the farce; of Harkius. The peculiarities of this 
life. Who would not hay e thought, "nies 121 ya author, 38 is ;uſl MAN! pads, 
theſe two luminarjesof there afe hadce . ny enemies; * 
to endeavour to gr bright by the Faw ol” 705 more than one © offer,” 
ration of each EE yet the animadver- written under Fe “ Medicus ww A 
ions thus wea ecipitate,, upon a. dicatus, exander Rols, 
book thus Injured 1015 dene univer 1 __ by the 2 Life 
quickly paſſed: the preſs; and Religio — 9 of ſir Thamas A 5 Dr. l 
dici was more accurately publiſhed, th Johan. is agg morn? 2a} 


ww 


an aqmonitian 'prefixedy” to” thoſe whe. bs „„ WIR A 
; | OWN. Bo ” - Sig” 


be ſpeaks as follows of the author of Religis Medief: -“ Who, 
he ſays, declares, that when he contemplates the myſteries of 
religion, he ſtops'whenever reaſon comes to, O th depth , 1 
choſe to loſe myſelf,” ſays that author, in a myſtery, ro purſue 
my reaſon to an O Altitudo Cx]. He proteſts, that if "rebellious 
reaſon, or Satan, endeavour to puzzle him, he gets clear of 
their ſnares by this ſingle paradox of Tertullian, This it bertain, 
becauſe it is impoſſible 123. e It is my ſolitary recreation, ſays he, 
$ to poſe” my apprehenſion with thoſe involved enigmas and 
riddles of the trinity, with the incarnation and reſurrection- I 
can anſwer all the objections of Satan and my rebellious reaſon, 
with that odd reſolution I learned of Tertullian: it is true, becauſe 
it it impeſibie. Some people (continued he) are prompted to 
believe the more eaſily, becauſe they have ſeen Chai 8 ſepulchre 
and the red ſea; but, with regard to myſelf, I am overjoyed that 


Thave not ſeen either Chriſt or his apoſtles, and that T did not 
Rive in the age of miracles. My faith had then been involuntary ; 
and I ſhould have had no ſhare in the following bleſſing, 22 
art they that bove der ſeen, and yet dar Believed,” "He beste 
the objections, which reaſon and" experience ſpggeſted to him, 
with reſpect to ſome articles: he adds, that his Faith is never- 
theleſs very firm and ſtable ;' and that faith, in order to be 
thoroughly refined and perfect, ought to perſuade, not only 
things which are above reaſon, but ſuch alſo as ſeem to claſh 


1 


ngton his tutor, who was rector of Barnham Weſtgate in 
ny ncorporated doctor 

' [>] Illuſtration upon the Scepticy, See 8 Religio Medi. 
his Ditionary, Ii Lettres, tem. i. let. 3. 
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of phyſic at Oxford. In 641 e Derocb :- 
cham, of a ADE a family in Norfolk; © a lady of ſuch admirable 
ſymmetrical to her worthy e oth in the 


* 
races of her body and mind, that they ſcemed to come tegether 
by a kind of natural magnetiſm [6].” Five years aſter be ſent | 
| abroad his treatiſe on Vulgar errors [nu], 19 , 
Wood informs us, that his practice 2s 4 bhylezen was very 
extenſive, and that many patients reſorted to him. In 165 5, he 
was choſen honorary fellow of the college of phyſicians, as a man 


virtute et literis nen Fninencly embelliſhed with litera- | 


ture and virtue. 
In 1658, the diſcover 
him e to write 


* A 8 Is 


1 This . een not bat dikes 
. Fe 2 Bike of contemporary wits upon a 
man, wWhd had juſt bern wiſhing in his 
new book, that we might Procreate, like 
trees, without conj ; and had lately 
| declared; that the whole arid was made 
for men, but only the twelfth part of men 


for women ; and, that man is the Whole 


world, but women only the rib or crooked 
part of men. Whether the lady had been 
yet informed of theſe coniem Wh 
tions, or Whether ſhe was lea wit 

conqueſt. of ſo formidable a rebel, and con- 
ſidered it as à double triumph to attract ſo 
much merit, and overcome 
prejudices: or whether, like 
ſhe married upon mingled motives, be- 


. tween convenience and inclination ; the 


| had, however, na reaſon. 46 repeat ; for 
ſhe lived happily with him one-and-forty 
years; and him ten children, of 
whom. one fon and three daughters out- 
lived their, parents e ſurvixed him 
two ears, and paſſed. ber Wide had 
in, enty. it” not ld. 5 : 


185 This work, as it DOM ule - 
| fancy and invention, but from obſervation” 
and books, and contained 'yot a fingle di- 
courſe of one. continyed tenor, of Which 
the latter part roſe. from the former, b 
an enumeration of many unconnected 
ticplars, muſt have deen the collection of 
years,... and the effect of a Jeſign early. 
formed and. long purſued, to Which his re- 
marks had been continually referred, and * 
| 9 aroſe. gradually to ity preſent bulk 

e daily aggregation of new particles 

1 N is ind ae” bien, 
45 ke er. delayec the pu on, 
a9 wow n W og par! t of "bis 7201 
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* fome antient urns in Norfolk g 
A Wb pat} or, 4 . 


Hſe might 1. e 0 
years which he ſpent afterwards in y- 
and experience, would doubtleſs have —4 
large additians to an enquiry into vulgar 
5 He publiſhed, in 167 3, the fixth 
tion, with ſome i rements ; but 1 
think rather with explications of what he- 
had already written, than any new 
of difquiſition. But with the work, fach 
as the author, \ whether hindered from 
continuing it. eagerneſs. of ſe, or: 
wearineſs of labour, thought fit to giye, 
we muſt be content; and remember, that 
in all ſublunary things there is fome- 


thing to be wiſhed, which we. muſt wiſh 


in vain, _ | 
"This book; like his eee 

. great 2 was. anſwered 

Alezaadet Roſs, add tranſlated i into 

and barn and not many years ago into 

french. It might now be proper, had 

the favour with which it was at firft Tae 


ceived, fitted the kingdom with copies, 


to rEprint it Wien notes partly fu; _— 
"and y + to ſubjoio 

eries which the induſtry of the 2 
age has made, and correct thoſe miſtakes 
which the author has cbmmitted, not by 
idleneſs or negligence,” but for want of 
3 3 and Newton's phileſophy. 516 


reputation of Browne encouraged 
ſome low . to pudlifh, under his name, 
a book called, Nature's cabinet unlocked; 


tranſlated Pad to Wood; from 4 
1 Magirus : of 'whith" Browne 


ics of 

a care to clear himſelf, by modeſtly ad- 
vertiſing, that if any man had been bene- 
fited by it, he was not fo ambitious as t 
challenge the honour thereof, as haying 
no Oy Wen * _ Johnſon. © 
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x; 715 he ber 


| on the funeral rites of the antientnatians ; there is no ſcience, 


he. 
amaſſed together, in ik which, 


. art cia ys. natural 


fidered- ..... 
C at Noxwic! 1 10 6s onour 47 : | 
om Charles Ih, ET hy n 
wp be 3 he 75 ſeiped with ith a Ly he: 75 ich a = 
tortured. | in end life at Norwich, 
on bay erb 8 6849. 1882. He es ba a 
St. Peter | 2 5 mo b RY e e 
_ BROWNE. (EpwarD),..an. eminent. pl hyſ cian,, on. 0 FEY 


EA 
1 


err 


| preceding, was 1 about 1642. He Was inſtructed — 5 * 


arning at the 9 70 of No AL and in 1665 took the degree 
of bachelor of p by c.at Cambridge, Removing afterwards, to 
Merton college, Oxford, he was admitted N to the ſame 
Lene in 1666, and the next year i doctor Lx I. In 1668, 

vitited. part of Germany. 7 55 the year follawing made oj 


wider excurſien into Auſtria, ASD and Theſſaly, where the 


turkiſh ſultan then, kept his court at Lariſſa. Le afterwards 


paſſed through Italy. Upon bi s return, he practiſed. phyſic in 


London; ; Was made phyſician firſt to Charles II. Lu] and after- 
wards 1 in 1682 to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, 'Abovt the fame 
time he joined his name to thoſe of many; other eminent men, 
in a be of Plutarch's: Lives x]. He was firſt cenſor, 
then eleQ, and treaſurer of the college of an of which 


in prone 5 he was choſen. preſident, aud held th is office till — 


which happened in Auguſt 1708, _ a very 
illneſs, at his ſeat. at Northflęet, near Greenhithe in Kent. 'He 


Was acquainted with hebrew, was a cuitic in greck, and no man. 
of his age wrote better 2841 German, Balkan, . bee. ho 


4 £43 4 
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25 He "Ireats 'vith his = learning. fall axe any reyer pee 


exhibits their various treatment of the dead;, 2 dale Kill ; And e. any kind 


and examines the ſubſtagces found. in his. © 'profati arie or , 
Norfolcijan, urns. There ig, perhaps, none or "A egant, w Shit he Fg 1 3 ne 


of his works which. better exemplities his Fay Taue 8 . D . 


reading or memory, It is ſcarcely to be 
imagined, how many particulars 


ſeems to have been det ly written; publi 
and for Which, - thetefore, no materials tray Rn Coon his road rat adde 


could have been rrevioully collected, , $409 PONG pripted in 1677, mo 


r. Johnſon. of 575 he püblimed a few edition of 
Dr. Browne left, Towne” "tracts in hie both vo 2 [5 Aae Wee 
cloſet, which, e e dee . 
for the preſs. Of theſe, two collect 925 ee n the 
have been publiſhed, one hy Dr.. Teniſon, to the. 


the other in 1132, by a nameleſs. editor. ber of big NED oy this RET not a. 3 


4 It ig not on the praiſes; of others, but. miniſh his pr a&i 1 
on his own wiitings, that he is to depend -(], The lives of Th np L « ad 
for the eſteem of poſterity ; of which he torius are Hit. 1 


wt not cafily be e While Fang 4 


eee 1 11 N 4 
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e „* Phyfi 
was his buſineſs, and to the promotion thereof all his other a. 
quiſitions were; referred. Botany, pharmacy, and chemiſtry, 
he knew and practiſed. King C aries Tald-wf. him, that © he 
was as learned as any of the college, and as well-bred- — 
at court He was married, and Jeft a ſon and a daughter- ? 

" BROWNE ($xmon):[0],:aidiflenting miniſter, whoſe uncom-⸗ 
mon talents and fingylar misſortunes entitle him juſtif to a place 
6 this work; was wow at Shepton N_ HIS ra go . | 

2 and exc in | earning, he early: 

qualified. for — ) „and actually began to. preach. 
before je 20. He was: Beſt called to be a paſtor at Pom, 
mouth, and afterwards removed to the OldJewry, where: he 5 
was hdmired and eſteemed for a. number of years. But tha 
death of his wife and only ſon, rvhich happened in 172g, affected 
him ſo as to deprive him of his reaſon ; and be became from 
a time loſt" to himſelf, to his family, and'to;the/would.; his 
tion at the Old Jewry, in-expeRation.of: his 
ae for ſome time to fill hie poſt; yet at lengch all hopes 

were 1 ory and Mr. Samuel Chandler was appoint luvoed 


11 


him i in ra wider 2% Off Ute 
This de . afetet bin ut firſt in eee 
different from diſtracłion, 'but:afterwards ſunk him inte a ſettled 
. = quitted —— l work pab 2 would 
not ſuaded to in act of worſhip, ic or pri- 
vate. wee friend for a-reaſoir of this 'emmrdore. 
_ dindr — oy ey expreſſed the —. 9 827 
aſto 2 — ae "er mach impot᷑tu 
had” fallen under the ſenſible diſpleaſure} of YI Who: 
cauſed his rational ſoul gradually to periſh, and left him only an 
animal life in common with brutes 3 that, though he vetained 
the human ſhape, and the faculty of ſpraking in a mannen that, 
appeared to others rational, he bad all the while no more = 


of what he ſaid 2 a parrot; that it was therefore profane 
him to Frag, aud in ngruous to be preſent at the pra 1 ers of 
0 and; ve Ky ently 3 — D e 
ag 4 mor en ubject of ei reward or 
. In this —— 9 inking and talking he unalter- 
ably and ob ingly perſiſted to tlie end of his lt 2 e 
Serwands kagge, and, event requeſted, prayers: de e. ee 


for him,. 1 e hs 41 $67 12 064553400 44% +: 32865501534 25 


Some time after his foceſſion from the Old: Je 1 0 be. retired 
to Shepton, Mallet, his native place ; And, in this re- 
firement he was: x \ contending, that his) Powers TEA, 
+90 4 44 

fe} SuneradSerawah 1 Fresch (rd Chandler, Life, TEAXE 
fe e . h 2 Or” 8 dy „ 9f re 2 
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| den, qaQivity and vi vigour. He . ur 
ſomtimes with tranſiating parts of the antient greek and latin 
poets into engliſh verſe; he compoſed little pieces for the uſe 
of children, an _ grammar andſpelling: book:; an abſtract 


of the ic „ and a collection of fables, both in 
mettre; and with * learning he brought together into 2 
ort compaſs all the themata of the and tongues, 


and'alſo compiled a dictionary to each of thoſe works, in order 
to render the learning of both theſe languages more — 
den e eg 0 theſe a dee ee 1 bare boon, wade 
> Bur wbat ſhewed che firength awd eigourinl his . | 
while he was daily bemoaning the loſs of it, were two works, com- 
CN the two laſt years of his life, in defence of chriſtia- 

inſt Woollton and Tindal. He wrote an anſwer to Wool - 
diſcourſe on the miradles of our Saviour, intituled, 

A de "rebuke. for a ludicrous inſideh with a preface concerning 
the of ſuch writers by the civil power. The preface 
contains a vigorous plea for liberty, and is ſtrongly againſt pro- 
ſecutĩons in matters of religion; and in the „ Toolſton 
_ 6 as well managed, as he was by any of- his * l and more 
In his own way too. His book againſt Tindal was called, A 
defence of the religion of nature and the chriſtian revelation, 
againſt the defective account of the one, and the exceptions 
aggainſt the other, in a book intituled, . Chriſtianity; as old as the 
. and it is allowed to be as good 2 one as that contro - 
produced. He intended to dedicateiit to queen Caroline; 


| 5 the unhappy ſtate of his mind appeared in the. dediqa- 
tion, ſome of his friends very 


wiſely gh it, as ſuxe to 
defeat the uſe and intent of his work. The copy however was 
and we ſpall ſubjoin it in à note ed as UP. 
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* Of ered he OAT 3 . 
r royal hands, ſince 
' waſting away; till it is wholly periſhed ou 


been tendered tg 
your Hoſt happy erin in Britain,” it may 


be 2 ſaid, what now beſpeaks your 
ges is the chief. Not in 
itſelf 1 ced - it is 2 trifle unworthy y our 


exal 


majeſty*s deep penetration, exact judge - 
ment, 74% "Bae: taſte ; buf on account of 
who is the firſt being af the 


ang jet without a name. 


rank, and what will hardly prove 
an emertar ming amuſement to one of yo¹᷑, 


2 . 


* 2 * IF 
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wee - br as & 
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: eee 505 of Ho nie 


" name i byt of no worth, as his preſent 
_ unparalleled cafe makes but tob manifeſt : 


bor, by the immediate hand of anavenging 


thinking. ſubſtance, has for 
ven years been continually 


God, * 
more than 


of him, if it be not utterly come to ny. 
thing. | None, go, not the leaſt r 


brance of its very ruins remains j n- he 


ſhadow of an idea is Jeft 3 nor any ſenſe 4 5 


1 much a8 one ſingle ane, ae, im: 
perſect, whole or Aima ever did 
appear to a mind within him, 4 Fer- 
ceived by it. 


22 wy | 


; 27 
uch a pref; nt from ſucha thin ; however 
Such a pteſę g = 


Harris, q tene to Fo dee — 
the 4 5 15 . — author, under eh deep and peculiar ine. 
lancholy, to the 'compatſion' and prayers of all his friends: ut 
ever ſerious chriſtian.” Mer. Browne ſurvived the publication of 
this laſt work à very ſhort time. A C cation of diſtemper 
oontracted by bis ſedentary life (for lle could not'be'prevaile 
on to refreſh himſelf with air and exerciſe); brought oa mor- 
tification, weich put à period to his labours and forrows about 
the latter end of 1 175 32: He was unqueſtionably a man of un- 
common abilities learning: his management of Woolſton 
ſnewed him to have alfo'vivacity- nd wit: and, notwithflanding 
that ſtrange conceit whieh poſſeſſed him, it is remarkable that 
he never appeared feeble or abſurd; ereept when the object of 
his phrenſy was before him. Beſides the two pieces abovemen- | 
tioned, and 3 he was — fre — e fingle fer · 
mons, t er with 4 col n ns and ſpiritual A e 
He Was erde ming vow left ſeveral Av i: vr en FAIR 
BY, $4245; is; 
worthiefs Key tle wholly ns ee ee ning to its own. 
acceptable to your majeſty, the ne powers, exerciſes, operations, ad dane. 
being ſue as hiſtory cannot. parallel ; and and to what the great God has been en doing - 
if the fa ich is teal and no fiction ja it, ind de it a 
or wrong coneeit, -obtains credit, it muſt e e j . retired 
be recorded ag. the; qnoſt- 3 3 ad of © gui ng of kings, ſhould. think 
indeed. aſtoniſbing, preg bo in, the ſo lar a, caſe, . you may perhaps 
George II. that a tract, com 5 ach” 415 your devout requeſt, that ? reigh 
a\thing, was preſented w lebe of your beloved ſovereign and confort may 
Caroline: his 1 — not bn N- re 
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added ; miſinformed fa ſoul now in the utmoſt, ruin, the re- 
will 1 Pech wich ee ts all  figcesd-" 857 of one utterly loſt, at prefent 
ing times. . 


He has been lten, 2. —_ your royal breaſt, you will recommend it 
jeſty's piety is 38 Keie 4 d eminent, to: the picty aud prayers. of all che truly 
as your excellent qualities are great and devout, 602 Have the ur to be Komm 
conſpicuous; © Thie 1 indeed” de truly to your majeſty: many ſuch doubtleſe 
known, to the great ſearcher of beartzonly- | there are, dheugh -courts-are; not uſualir 
He alohe, who can look into them, can the places where the devout; reſort, | or 
diſcern if they are  fincere, and the main where devotion reigns. "And it is not N 8 
intention corte ſpondi with'the appearaice; probable. at multitudes of che pious. 
and your cannat take it amiſe if throughout the land may take a caſe to 
ſuch an author hints, that his ſecret a 1 heart, that under your majeſty: e 


probation is of infinitely greater value comes thus recammen 
the commendation of men, [who may be Could ſuch «favour as this reftoration;. We 
eaſily miſtaken, and are tao apt to flatter be obtained from heaven by the praxets o 


Ns ſuperio rs. . But, if he bas been/told your — 1 with what tranſport of gra- 
the truth, lack a caſe as his Will e 12 N la the recovered being throw- 


ſtrike your majeſty with aſtoniſhment 3 himſelf ae at your majeſty's feet, 8 . 
and may raiſe n your, adoring the divine 1 and races. 


royal breaſt, which he: baz id 90 himſelf,*.. - 5 
_ voured to excite” ig eke of h frien e, your ma je 5 7 a” of 
Who, by the ünreaſoffüble and Eu WOK Bos «hf dnl F 
unded congeif ig che world, bade im- (<a al den dne, 
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— which ee to Tohnd hkim(elf,: 2 
it was he who had made 3 { Cork! 24 The progreſs, 
extent, and limits of the human underſtandings This was meant 
as a ſupplemental work, diſplaying more at: large the principles 
an which he had -confuted; ILoland 3. Sermong. He pub 
eee — a: — little — ae — b ee {of 


to haue given, riſe-.to- 8 in Peu 5 5 5 
 BROWNE —. r dr ee, Pots 


1 Cunbridgg If which he ns ad been” 
legs © there till he had taken a degree of: M. A.; about 
1729, ſettled himſelf in Lincoln's ! inn; where he ſeems,” ike 
_ 7 Mare 2210 have devoted more of his time to che mules, 
Soon after his artiral there, lie wrote a poem. 

Gi 2 — Which he addreſſed co Mr, Highimore the 
"laters for whom! he ad :4 great friend 1 other 
ical. pieces were written here, and particu ularly his Pi ipe of 
pug obacco. This is an imitation of Cibber, Ambroſe” Phillips, 
omſon, Foun. Ph Popes S992 and ml? who! were then alt Fang; J 
and is reckoned one ſt. pleaiing and popular of his 
mances. In 1744, be wares the daughter o. of Dr. 'Frim<+ 
nell, archdeacon of Leiceſter. He was choſen'twice to ſerve 
in parliament, firſt in 1944, and afterwards- in 1748 in times 
for the borough of Wenlock in Shropſhire,” near which lace he 
poſſeſfed a conſiderable eſtate, which came ' from: bis maternal 
randfather, Iſaac Hawkins, eſg. In 1754. .he publiſhed, what 

s been deemed his ca tal work, De animi immortalitate, in 
two bogles; in Which, b des 4 0 judicious choice of matter 
and arrangement, he is thought to have ſhewu himſelf, not a 
ſervile but happy imitator of Bucretius and i Virgil. The uni- 
verſal N and popularity of this poem Yroduced ſeveral 
engliſh tranſlations of it, in a very. ſhort. time; belt of which 
is that by Soame Jenyns, eſq . printed in his 0 Miſcellanies.” 
| Le e e , 
2 4 AT. e chu n Mr. 
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fare r ra my Teen how face ap- 
ared in 1% ne row” ae Levee, 2 SM ACRE 
This excel after a li ug And the T4tlt 


of Feb. 1 90, in hie much —— by all his friends, 
and as —— Cer = the juſteſt reaſon: for his *moral 
accompliſhmetrits are repreſented ds no ways inferior to his in- 
tellectual. And, in 168, the preſent Hawkins Browne; eſg. 
—_———— an elegant edition of his father's pbems, 
in large octavo: to hich is prefixed a ——— che author, om 
a painting of Mre HI Raven. 
BROWNE. (Sir Want A” phyſician of dur own! Wer, 
was ſettled originally in that line at Lynn in Norfolk; where he 
publiſhed Dr. Gregory's Elements of catoptrics and dioptrics; 
tranſlated from the latin original, by Wilkam Browne, *. D. 
at Lynn R brag ed 1. whom is added, 1. A method foi 


| Rigg. -» 


or | 
Nah Slack 5 e egory has left 3 
| ee ee Teen and teleſc 


— . ven b by Mr. — — 200 e. wy eames 
below Cs 6) he's pear to haye been the — the fair 15 
at Lynn in 148. Having: acquired a. competency: 8 bis pro- 


feſion; he removed to Queen- ſquare, 
where he reßded till his death, which Wappen n Arch 16, 1 774. 
at the age of 82. By his will he left two Prize-medals to be 
annually contended by the Cambridge poete. By Wee 
who died July 25, 1763, in her 6oth year, He had one daughte | 
grandmorher.to.the.preſent fir Martin-Browne. olkes, bart. 
great number of lively eſſays, botly in proſe and verſe, the 
duckion of his pen, were printed "anc circulated among. Ns 
friends. ong theſe were, 1. Ode in imitation of Horace, 
ode 3 „ üb addreſſed to the right hon. fr 7 5 5 Wal- 
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F ſuce u an ——— ident 0 . — — 

the original Ode, defended in commentariolo, by ſir William 
Browne, M. D. 1766, 4.0. 2. Opuſcula varige[ v utriuſquè 
linguz, medicinam; medicorum collegium literas, utraſque act 
demias i empiricos, eorum cultotes 3 ſohcitatotemy praeſti 
rem z podticen, eriticen q patronum, patriam ; religionem, 


der 


tate ö 3 Cum præfatione eorum editionem —— 
are 


Gulielmo Browne, equite.autdtog;M,.D. utiufque 


et — et phyſicorum 8, R. 8. 1765, 40. %“ A * 
altera ad opuſcula;z/ oratiuncula Cx collegii W li- 
nenſis cathedrq valedicens. E poſtridie divi {chanel is, 
eee _ you @ ra gt een ge are defig- 
ER: hath wind: $0 55 14a 41 1 <3 tu 1H aa 
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afdeingappintdoe of no mA E. 1 Be 2 with ry yan 
fErſt commithon af the pence. * 


r This little volume (ieh vas dated bone un — "Ba * 
Aicda regigali, woec. xv. ti. Retiring pamper "4 from, a plenteo cous traſt ; 
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nonss Tanuarias, iplo Ciceronis ei auctoris | 
vatali”?) contained, 1. Oratis Harveiaka,” thi older to attach khmbe1F aan is e 
in theatro collegii-medicorum Loudine nus der of hik/life; wo longer,” av before, ſolely 
Habita, 176. 2: A vindication of the col⸗ th the polio. but; by turns, alſo o the 
lege of phyficians, in reply to ſolicitor-ge- , Lo inal . Ne ll, own cou otry ; al. 
"eral e 1757 3. Ode, in Imitation „ as 1 8 never wt Tp 
of Horace, Ode l. wddreffed to the duke of e yitattel his own! manner, with 
— Wich a new interpretation, in hilavity{ rather than gravity : to enjoy li- 
commentariolo, 1 - The Ode, above- berty more 25 zable than filver and gold, as 
-mentioned, to fir Robert Walpole. Some jn'his'owd right, bechhſe that of mankind, 
time before, fir William had publiſhed odes -notwithoue'pridez whichever. any: be 
in imitation, of Horace ; addreſfed to fir its infeparable cumpfni en.. 
5 Nein Dolben, to fir John Turner, to doQtor 
Ae, and to/ Robert ford Walpole: Now the free foot hall Was ede 
-/{x]- This farewell orstion contains: 6 fy vgs wund. Ae Herts 
_ curious particulars of fir William's. #41) 
Life, that the reader will not de dilpleaſed , Bebel A ese not 
to ſee ſome extracts from it. The manly to be fatiated,'but by the conqueſt of Yiree, 
Are and inclination, with conformable mtu - as it were, medical worldbz luere in the 
dies, 1 SENT applied to the practice af {country younger in the ne pleaſure 
phyße in the countey: where, as that age medicinal ſprings 1 wou +1 if it were pc 
adviſeth, 1 fought riches* and friendſhips: " ſtble, be de lightful * uſeful to al: 
Burafterwards, 5 friends, we even'tatally, and æqual 25 to old age. 
whom truth, not flattery, ured 5 though old, d l 
ſatisted with riches, which Sa ot for "tenſor Weg er, Ut N Lon 4 
tune, Had preſented; | reſorted immediate - encourager, of youth. 1 would nd _ 
ly to this college: where, 1 further obe- ſuch 28% lu the ſatire, Pal 
dience to the ſame adviſer, ape gr banc ate em[oct7* at Tot 
addict myſelf to che 2 honour. Eriks ary entertaining age, 
Condut᷑ted by your favour, inſtead of. Whale wit gema milde ike engage 
ee have been advanced though The - Co's 19% bas: Jer ha | 
various degrees © our, a eli i e e x 
ful climax indeed, even to the very higheſt our he age of pe was 1 06 the , 
of all, which the whole profeſſion of phyſſe five years; although ourSloang,nowhappy, 
hath to. coofer. Ia this chair, therefore, like another Neſtor, lived to ſee three ages, 
twice received from the elects, ſhewing both as wer me:. But two years 
| their favour to 2 he confefſeth. much - mor N that each af tle 
mote than to che ccligs your pracident . pi tant Ayers — 1 


| — . contra · permĩſſus 
rebelles munitis [r habita à D. —— au- 
ratoy prieſidey 1968..4to. 4. A farewell 9 &. ure Kran 
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 Notenure pleaſes longer than « year _ The author maletly calle dil — 
By in tyuth, among f Ms eee eee 
t t endea - racy from. Oxiord to s 
ſhips w 325 ſi r pune tinged rain, which kept me 
tions, ſuck uſeful communications, with 5 2 on the road, in compaſiian to my ſer- 
which this amiable fituation hath. 2 vants and horſes 3 and hay 417 my Fd p 
oe Aa or La things, as, is. uſual,, pocket companion, I found u the beft en 
ha 2 10 m facade tertainment. my tedious baiting could a 
ou, 47 75 while ious of 5 begin and fioith this cranflatioa.” 
F have preſerv hs was: dated Oct. 24, 2 
Fe 15 the college fecure — intire, I too 1 part was completed on the roch 
„ was not otherwiſe to be 4 lowing month; My unde 
fought for than by war : but even after our he 1 to complete, as 
| adverſary, becauſe inconfiderable, uns nt of my friend. h 
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er ar fl to. me very entertaining a 
N cut off by the hand « 1 amonzit. . moſt e bony 
you thy b pe 4185 e 
our enemy, ſo man i | 


have 
yea, and, with git coed violence, broke mag . 
into this very ſenate, like monſters ſwim- perfor 
vi eng js 4 N Ape lati 7 
Willing with ory of ; 1 poems 5 co Liaac } 
ther $ pooh Kinder bag 6 8 ſan af his deceaſed friend, ©: 
leaſt miſchief from thence letze, his coming of ages "Dec. 7, 1766. 2 
and therefore laughing, ſo far from fearing, 's Opuſcula w 
The other, in reality, never enough to be | 
1 * while I flattered land matter 
wi ring. m 0 er © ar 
| ſuaſion, in the 4 8 tra 4 
raiſed the 8 e gore as.it w 
were from the ſhades into. day, if there h 
could be any faith in ſolemn promiſes; that opera 
faith being, to my very great wonder, vio- which 
lated, this lectute, like another Eurydice, wi 
55 looked after by me too haſtily, be- ire 
vet mn too def; & ig A inſtagtly flip- 1 
again, fled indignant to * W. i 
Babes below.“ He uſed to to ſay he . readi 
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| er for ladies, he exerted hit a 
Felf greatly; "wondering a man bred at 
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{He had been expelled W therefore 
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0d ve Wheved he ws. SE 
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houſe-goor.—Ar the age cf 205 . 
| uke's day 1771 he calle Dart, 
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jacks, verſione anglicl.” Ab amico D. . il 
elmo Browne, annum agente fert octof 
fimum. 1. De chofeis, et feſtivitate. Ad 
nobiliffitcath deem Lebdenfem diem wal 
lia prineiyls He neidulis Funbri rl. 
delebrante m, (eripra. A theologo fel- 
duo, O. Georgio Lewis. Adfecta verfione | 
anglick ab amico, B. CE Tra 
3. De ingenis, et jucunditate. Ad Lod 
cum 8 3 cantianum i 
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falſe philoſophy, 1/)a, to. 12. Speech to the royal” Wee 


17725, 400. 14. 


Elegy and addrefs, 1773, 4. 1 5 
bon of Job, unſiniſhed, go. We ſhall ſubjoin 


latin ver- 
a well-known 


epigram/ bel 2 fir William Browne, whichthe eritics OT 


| therefore had ſelected gat of the library leſt 


hy my father (whahad himſelf been a regu- 
lar phyſic ian. eduested under the tuition af 
ſir J. Rllis, M B. afferwards maſter of Caus 
college), Chillin 's Religion.of a pro- 
roteſtant BE, 
nentaries * 

* and ſuch other backs — 
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Bleau's' Rat Te nt.” Hippocratis 
Aphoriſtica und Elzevir Horace expe» 
ing from the firſt to draw divinity, from 
the ſecond phyfic, and from the laſt good 
ſenſe and alli) Hete I cannot ſorbent 
tecollecting my partiality ſor St Luke, be- 
d he 8 a phyſician ;-by the pottear, 
eaſuxe T rceiving vpe rior 
: 1 1 1he 87 
then know, what - 


erangelifts. But I did t wh Dr. Pane 
dy Dr. Fre 


I was. afterwards gd 
learned” hiftory of e, that this purit) 
was owing to his af 6 hyſician, and con- 
ſequemly converſant with our greek father: 
of phyſic. Being thus fortified, I thought 
myſelf as well prepared for an encounter 
with theſe articles, as fo WE a perſon” 
could reaſanably he expected. I therefore 
determined to-read them over as carefully. 
and critically as I could: and pon thi 


that I almoſt deſpaired of ever being able 
to ſubſcribe them. But, not to. be totally 
diſcouraged, Irefolved'to reconfider them 


with redoobled diligence : and then at laſt 


had the pleafure to diſcover, in article v1 
and xx; What appeired to my beſt private 


judgement and underſtahding à clear ſolu- 
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BRNOWNRIG, or BROUNR 
ter, was ſon of a-merchant at Ipſwich, and born 1592. At 
fourteen he was ſent to Pembroke-hall in Cambridge; of which 


he ſueceſſwely became ſcholar and fellbw. : He was appointed 


prevaricator when James I. viſted the arg. i was Grit 
0 


collated by Dr. Felton, biſhop of Ely, to the re * of Barley in 


Herefordihire; and, in 2621, to a prebend in the church of Ely. 


He took the degree of D. D. at Oxford in 2628; and the fol- 
lowing. year was collated to a prebend in the church of Lich- 
held, which he quittec on being made archdeacon of Coventry 
in 1631. He was likewiſe maſter of Cathenine-halÞ in Cam- 
bridge, and in the years 1637, 1638, 1643, and 1644, diſcharged: 
the office of vice - chancellor. In 1641 he was preſented to a 
that fer; and the ſame year nominated to ſucceed Dr. Hall, 
tranſlated to the biſhopric of Norwich, in the ſee of Exeter. 
Upon the breaking out of tlie civil war, his relation Mi. John 
Pym, and ethers of the preſpyterian ſtamp, by whom he had 
formerly been much eſteemed, forſook him, and ſuffered him to 


* WY 


be deprived of the revenues of his ſee; and about 1645, the par- 


llament party, taking offence at ſome. paſſages in a ſerman 
preached by him before the univerſity, on the king's inaugu- 


ration, removed him from the maſterſhip of Catherine-hall. After 


thische ee ſeveral years at the houſe of Thomas Rich, of Sun - 
ning, eſq. in Berkſhize ; and at London, at Highgate, and St. 
Edmund ſbury. It is ſaid, he-. had the courage to adviſe Oliver 


Cromwell to reſtore Charles II. to his. jut rights. About a ear 


7 


before his deceaſe, he was choſen preacher at the Temple in 
Lendon. A violent fit of the ſtone, his old diſtemper, attende#- 
with the dropſy; and the infirmities of age, put an end to his life 


ir 1659. He was once married, but never had a cad. Dr. Gau- 


den, who had known him _— e years, declares, that he 
never heard of any thing ſaid or done by 
good man would have wiſhed unſaid er undone [F}. . | 


BRUCE (Janes), was. born in Scotland about the year 
1729, of an ancient and reſpectable family, which had been in 


poſſeſhon for ſeveral centuries of ſome of the eftates which he 
owned at the time of his deceaſe. Indeed Mr. Bruce more than 
intimates that he was deſcended from ſome antient kings. At 


an early period he was ſent for education to a boarding-ſthool* 


at or near Hoxton, where his acquaintance commenced with ſe- 


G7]. Forty of his ſermons, being ſuch more, in 1674, fol. in three volumes. The, | 
as had been peruſed and approyed of by Dr. preface to the firſt volume is a letter from 
Gaugen, were publiſned at London in © biſhop Gauden to the publiſher, dated 


1662, fol. by William AAS M. A. June 12, 166, wherein he gives both the 
preacher at the Rolls. Theſe were re- author and the ſermons a very great cha- 
printed, with the addition of twenty-five. rafter. VE 


- 


mid (Rauen, bilhop: of xe» 


prebend in the church of Durham, by Dr. Morton, 8 of 


him, which a wiſe and 


Am”. 


LOS 
— 


larl; foline be che Fainity mily of 
er to the end of his 


y | 1 bv Md * o a 2 | 3 


| the Bartingtons, whoſe fri { p he 


life. Returning to Scotland, he experienced from his father, - 


who had given him a ſtep- mother, a degree of ill treatment 
which octaſioned him to reſolve on quitting his country. He 
_ accordingly came to London, and ſoon afterwarils married the 
daughter of Mr. Allen, a wine-merchant, with whom he con- 
tinued the wine trade during ſeveral years. An indiſpoſition 
of his wife, which terminated in her death, induced him to carry 
her to France, and the loſs of her, it may be conjectured, in- 
clined him to continue his travels. At the latter end of the 
earl of Chatham's' miniſtry, about 1761, he returned from x 


tour through the greateſt part of Europe, particularly through _ | 


the whole of Spain and Portugal; and was about to retire to his 


ſmall. patrimony, in order to embrace a life of ſtudy and reflec 


tion, when chance threw him into a very ſhort and — 
converſation with that nobleman: He ſoon afterwards received 
nan intimation of a deſign to employ him, Which proved abortive 


by the reſignation. of -his intended patron. He then received 


ſome encouragement from lord Egtemont and Mr; George 
Grenvillez and in a ſhort time a propoſal from lord Halifax, to 
explore the cbaſt of Barbary, to which he acceded. The con- 
Tulſhip of Algiets becomiiig vacant at this juncture (1763), he 
was appointed to it, and” immediately ſet out for Italy. At 
Rome he feteived orders to proceed to Naples; from, whence' 


he again returnell to. Rome. He then went to Leghorn, and 


from thence proceeded to Algiers. 


He ſpent year at Algiers, and, having a facility in acquiring 
— | ee time qualified himſelf for appearing on — FT 


part of the continent without an interpreter ;-biit at this inſtant 


orders arrived from England for him to wait for futther orders 


as conſul, He accordingly remained in his poſt until 1755. 
In June 1764 he follkeited leave of abſence from the + ſet 


cretary of ſtate to make ſome drawings of antiquities near 
is. Mahoii and the coat of 


Africa. He was ſhip-wrecked on the evaſt of Tunis, and plun- 


Tunis. He had before this bee to 


dered of all hib proper. 

In 1968 we ſind him T ee and in Auguſt that year he was 

5 | con from whence he proceeded to Abyflinia, which he is 
ppoleg, tv f | t 

the beginning of 1769. His ſtay in that 1 was ab 

four- years; as lie returned to Cairo the 1th of Rome Ion 


A 


The ranſaPticng ofthis petiod, which oceupjed «pave of near 
years, from 17 e put | | 

and abound With events. ſo extraordinary,: and preſent in- 
ftances of erſeverance and intrepidity fo wonderful; chat, were 
it the production of a man 9 diſputable, 


* 
% 


to have entered eithef the latter end of that year, or 
ountry was about 


$ to 733 wete publiſhed in 5 vols. 4to. 17% 


2 


ae 


RB BRUCE: 


it would appear to bè the fabrication of a 3 mia From 
the diſcoveries of Mr. Bruce, however, 1 der has received 
material improvements; and that natural hiſtory has acquired 


new and valuable information is atteſted by = — | 


french naturaliſt, the count de Buffon, in an advertiſement neg 
fixed to the 3d volume of his Hiſtory of birds Gl. 

During Mr. Bruee's abſence, his relations conſidering bim ag 
| dead, to o ſome meaſures to poſſeſs. themſelves of his property, 


which they were near ſueceeding in, When he returned home. 


Soon afterwards he took an effectual method of diſappointing 
any future hopes, by a ſecond: marriage; the conſequence of. 
which was one if not more children. In 1784 bis lady 
died, and in 2790 he publiſhed, his travels, a new edition of 


which was amy tiating with a bookſeller at the time of his 


death, which 


appened at Einnaird, the latter end of April 


1794, Owing to a 3 N in i which Has ae 


1 e e 


151 Mr. Hater s ſtatement of the 
degree of credibility to which our traveller 
was entitled, may be alſo ſeen. i in vol. in. 

p. 2527 of the Europ. Mag. 
Lua] The following Eesunt of My. 
Bruce is extracted from a late traveller, 
Mr. Lettice, who viſited him in the au- 
tumn of 1792. 
1 Linlithgow, Sept. 2 , 1792. 


„ Tt wat impaſſible- ro be within two 
miles of Kinnaird, and to quit the neigh- 
hou; hood without wiſhing to offer. our re- 
ſpects to the abyſſinian traveller, and re- 
queſting permiſſion to ĩnſpect his muſtum. 

The latter point being obtained; for. 


tunately gave us an Nl of ſeeing 
Nr. Bruce himſelf, who received us with 
flattering markes of attention. Mhen we 


. tad! taken ſome refreſhment, he was ob- 


ing enough to accompany; us to his mu- 
eng and to direct his librarian's ſearch 


for ſuch objects as hethought likely to in- 


tereſt our curioſity: upon many of them 
he himſelf commented in a very agreeable 


manner, relating at the ſame time ſeyeral. 


little incidents and anecdotes: connected 


vith the oceaſions of procuring them, 
which enhanced boch our entertainment | 


and in formation. This repoſitory occupies 
2 large roomy and: 3 its valuable furniture is 


arranged in a number of neat glazed ca- 


binets, each having a cupboard. below it, 
beautifully painted with the 
ſome curious object of natural bi 
de ſeribed by Mr. Bruce in his 


many of them found on the — * af the 
Red Sea and the Nile. This muſcum con- 
TY as you will imagine, not ſolely of ar 


13 * 92 FL Sos « 2; + 16 7 
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- BRU- 


APPS the 1 a, and mi- 
neral kingdoms, of curious petrifactions, 
luſus nature, Se. but has many 'rare ſpe- 

mens of art, diſtinguiſhed by their ſingu- 
"larity, or exquliite workmanſhip ; and 
"laftly, a collection of of abyſfinian and ara- 
- bian manuſcripts. 13 


As; after a curſory forver. of dome 
*Yiouſand articles, without an opportunity 


of making notes whilſt the objects are be- 


fore the eye ey. it is impoſſible to be ſure. 


that the moſt curious may not have eſcaped 


the memory, 1* find little inclination to 
ſpecify thoſe which mine may have re- 
tained. M I. mention, among the petriſac- 
tions, a horſe's knee agatized, or ſpeak of 
ſtones more curiouſly reticulated than per- 


haps moſt other collections can exhibit, id 
iswith the mortitſication of having forgotten 
many. things more worthy of curioſity. 
Ores of every deſcription you will natu-- 
rally anticipate, The variety and ſplendor 
of. the ſea-thells, not to os the no- 
velty of many of them, are ſearcely ta 
be equalled elſe where. Among the rep- 
tile kind, none perhaps more deſervedly 


. claimed-our- notice than the ſerpent con- 


ſulted in divination; but of that, you 
know, Mr. Bruce: has particularly treated 


in his book. 


% Among the artificial ee ech 


were ſhewn us, was a drinki cup, or gob- 
let, with four heads, emboſſed round the 
outſice 3 an antique from Rhodes; and a 
model of it executed at Glaſgow, in a man- 


ner highly creditable to. the ſkill.of che 
britiſh: artiſt. Any thing relative to the 


es 


8 re the firſt object of the abyſinian tra- 
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22 pr Bruce N GH Lemehl Bt 8 un- 
eaſantly intereſted iſplaying his in- 
vention wo "meaſure the viſe 200 fall of that 


river 5 A braten bar with a graduated ſcale 
ingeniouſly/ con 2 . to that ph poly 
ce 


from ſome . 'Eramps d, in the — 
weyptian biſterns: nor did he, eee 
with leſs 3 2 Ko attention ta the 


ing alm, in an encounter wi deſperate 
« Had Ho et den . E b 

race himſelf be n our el- 
how, andy vin viva V9cey founded in our ears: 


Nil mir prope. eſt una, Numiei/ bow of languages, 


ent trat s 


war wk impoffible not to have fett's 
eee, ad miratium when! next, we 


rom the 
= ve RP mn roared PRs, 


'no unde of welcome to an 0 
8 hag ; and; indeed; the _— is larzer 
ue chan a ſheep. 


e anbolien e 


quet ſutniſned from his 4 mar 

the royal epicutes of Goodar td c 

turned by the delicate. hand 6 one g f 8 

abyſſtnian in Ro h daughters, ad pre- 

2 — by her 

1 el of, (Nis vpn entertainment and reception 
lite court 

"5006 12 of all we were favoured: with 

inſpeCtion, of e tg 

e e 

manutactu e 1 0 Toune - 

tries. Fre the 2 E cones Ez 


har iran fe iran of relig . A 


ſcience in Arabia, too probable 
that * elbe, 1 bot through. - 
which all he” literzture of Europe fince 


- cars of the 
moments, 


5 423 


to Mr. Bruce, n me- Bruce“ peſſe 


tef manuſeipts,, which Mr. Bruse paſſes upo 


opic characters, and each nn 


coloured ink, to Prevent a confuſion 

tongues, which, in this inftance, had cer- 

tainly not been miraculous. To ſpare the 
carned,, and perhaps, at ſo 

is own recollection, he ca 

theſe languages, with ſome humour, e 


red, = blue, green, or yellow languages, &c. 
ked' by bullets, diſ- ac 5 
charged at himfelf, b. but for N i Ve 
A ſerips to a lady ny for the 'viva- 


weeding: to the colour of, its character. 


Bruce's ſhewing theſe .manu- 


city of her remark, and informing her 
that the word kiſs, which occurs in; Sglo⸗ 

209's ſong, is to be met wich, ex e 
he ſame idea, in ſome paſſages of his 
- ſhe pleafantly obſerved 
to him I always told you, Mr. Bri 
that kifling is the ng all ye world oy Pts 8d 

4 Before we departed, M ng 
ingly accompanied us to his nid oe up 
his park to- hem us his abyſlinian ſbeep- 
They are wt gab — ercept cheir 


Their tails are 


hey are ex- 


eon are —— all 
rr 


MT Except a month or two in fummer, 


ee e 


the 6 High „be f] of 
1 r chiefl A5 35 Nerd, d Aided Ae 
ie e His books, and ie rural i in 
2 elegant retirement _ 


are es This latter 7 


deſcended o him from ans anceſtors * ” 


name, who Have fycce my 


the: eee derived upwards Jof 380 yea. He has rebuilt the 


to our e 0 

has in Abvika ia AE ef 
the n kno 

terial ſubſtance of books; 


little eile to 


thirty different languages were ſp 


than th the ma- and convenience eqr 5 

park appears to be well wooded and plea- 
Mr. Bruce: mentioned to us, that ſant; and bis fiuation commands ſome: af 
in the fineſt wie un of the Forth. His muſe- 


m figce his return from his 
1 rap 3 2 of it, 145 or i 


prevailed: | 


the camp of one of the caravans in which um, every article of which, by aſſociation 


he had occaſionally travelled dn the con- 
tinent of Africa, and that it was hisdefite . 
to have procured a tranſlat on of the 

of Solomon (from the arabic, 1 2 

into them all. This was executed ſor him 


of ideas, mutt recal ſome incident, ſome. 


ſcene, ſome object new or. ſtrange in his 
travels, cannot but be to him a ſund of pery 


petual entertainment and delight, which, 
through the liberality of his charaRter, as | 


Under the diſtreſſing ibs 9 he 197 * . ou Res by 


bur Ta 


* 
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againſt; cardinal Juliug de Medicis, afterwayds ope 
ame of Clement VII. he wag obliged to expatriate hi 


o expatriate himſelf, and 
Trithdrews' into France. The Medicis being, driven out. of "Flo. 


rence in 1527, this revolution brought him back to his country. 
But the liberty with which he choſe to ſpeak againſt the monks 
and prieſts, raiſed a ſuſpicion of his being attached to the opi- 
nmions of Löcher He was put into | wipes $ and would not have 
eſcaped an ignominijous death but 

friends; who procured-a mitigatign-'of his puniſhment to an 


exile of two years.” He then retired to Venice with his brothers, 


who were . — and bookſellers, and n their preſſes 

In een Week greater part of is works, of which the moſt 
| known an the moſt i in requeſt is the whole hible tranſlated into 

italian, with annotations and remarks. | This bible made much 
noiſe, and ele the pa es che number of heret etical 
books of the firſt claſs 3 rl proteſtants held it in ſuch high 
eſteem that ĩt paſſed through e editions, The moſt ample 


and the moſt ſcarce. is that of Venice, 1545 and 1548, 3 vols. 


folio. Brucioli pretends to have made his tranſlation from the 
hebrey text : but the truth is, that, þeing hut moderatel nord 
—.— , he made uſe of the latin verſion of - 

in 


EG und Meet was Dorn! at Ale: in 16605 — nine in 
calviniſm and controverly. He wrote againſt Boſſuet's Ex 
tion de la foi, or Expoſition of the Feria but the prelate, in 


of anfwetipg, converted him. Brueys, become catholic, (cow; 


bated with ths proteſtant miniſterz, oth Jurien, | 
La Roche; but his airy ſpirit not rightly accommodating itt 
1 works, he quitted theology” for — theatre.” "He com- 


ſed jointly with Palaprat, his intimate friend, ſeveral comedies 


ull o folk and gaiety. We have alſo of this writer 2 proſaic 


Pa- 
raphraſe of Horate's Art of poetry,” which 1s nothin 
| but a continyed comm tary hn it. A eee : 


' #: 


raft 

5 A ee f hs lite. The whole en 
world, hs freely communicates: to all WhO anpounces a character well 'caleulated to 
can have any pretenſion to approach. re contend with they difficulties and trying oc- 


As every thing is kater. cuſions which 


lates to extraordinary men, you . yam Pap to throw in his way ti | 


_ diſpleaſe@ with 4 trait or two ofthe chars th Features of un- 
_ traveller's perſon. His' figure' is derſtinding and his heart, on — 
tbore commoũ ſire, his limbe athletic, but tliefe outward” Aineaments, you who 


11 proportioned ; his lexion ſan- * got be bi aug left to 


| his countenance manly aud g6od- kn Wo 
855 iT * manners na and 5 N N oN 5010 16 n SE; 


N | became agg 


- 


whores, kind offices of his 


Ye VIS JOE * N — 


ga a controverſtal writer i in the religious way; FAY 

thus fr may x ſaid to have imitated Bellarmine and Molicte by 
e died at Mont . in 1723, aged 83 and all his 

mage pieces were collected, 1735, in three vols. 126 Ww. 


BRU GES (Jonx DE) a fſemiſh painter, brother and difciple 


off Hubert Eick, is looked upon as the firſt inventor of the ar; 
of painting in oil. This br cultivated chemiſtry at the ſame 
time that he followed pai 1 One day, trying to make 3 
varniſh of a particular a he found that linſeed oil or nut- 
oil, mixed with — compeſed a ſolid and gloſſy ſubſtan wink 
that required no varniſfl. made uſe of this ſecret, 
went with him into Italy, ark from thence all over 
The firſt picture painted in this method was prefented 20 A 
phonſus by king of Naples, who admired the new ferret. 
a you de Bruges flouriſhed at the beginning of the xvth pb ron 

 BRUHIER D ABLAINCOURT © (Jean Jacques), of Beau- - 
vais, M. D. of the academy of Angers, died in 2756 ; was gye 
of the moſt fertile writers a the preſent century. We have by - 
him, 1. De mem imagination, or letters on divers ſubjefts, 
12m. work the author appears as a phyſician, meta- 
de moraliſt, and critic. 2. A treatiſe on fevers, 17 od 
3 vols. amo. 3. Obſervations on the cure of the gout 
rheumatiſm, by Hoffmann and James. 4. Diſſertations on the 
_ Uncertainty of Ws bir of death, 1746, 2 vols. 12m0. z and 
man others. 

BRUIN * N e dt natural philoſophy phy and mae 
Z thematics at | it, was born at Gorcum in 1620. He went 
| through/a courſe. of philoſophy at Leyden y and then purſued 
his ſcüdies at Bois-le-duc, where he was very much eſte 
by Samuel des Marets, who taught p Bech y and divinity i 
that place! Hewett fron thence 1 Une where he learn 
the one mw and — removed to ee where he ob- 


rede ern one 1 ee at 12 ity a part of 
ſophy as he ſhould think fit, de Br uin 

ing what his pablic ſbip-required; made $f Gets, 
and explained Grotius's book 0 jure belli et pacis. He had 
uncommon Keil f in diſſectin ing: s and was a great. lover of 


relied e He et obſervations: in Sen ee = 

iſhed differtations, vi altrice, De co rum gravitate | 

4 — De <ognitione Dei naturali, De lucis cauſa et origi 
&c.” He had a diſpute with Ifaac Voſſius, to whom he wrote 4 

letter, printed at W in 1663 ; Wherein he cites Voſ- 
ſius's book De natam 68 etate "bY and ſtrenuquſly main- 

tains the hypotheſis: of | Deſcartes: He wrote alſo an apology 


W + divine, * | 


d | ; 
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1. 1655, he married t 8 a merchant of Utrecht 
er ag j wy of the 1285 the f famous bookſeller, o 
Amſterdam, by en hs d two. children who lived but a 
few 4955 He 99 in 1676 and his tuperal,orayen Was, Pror 8 
nounce HA iT; Vius. K TH TBE + $3.45: | 

'BRUMOY.(Psvzx), a very Ailtinguiſbed Frenchman, was 
born at Roben in 1688, and entered into the, ſociety of che 
jeſuits in 1704. After 18 5 g the belles lettres in the country, 
WV was called at length to Paris, and charged with the education 
of the prince of Talmont, 28 alſo. with ſome articles in the Jour- c 
al de 19 05 He died in 1742, after having ſignaliaed him- 
far by certain. 9 8 6 Se the chief of which are, 
1. Le Theatre des Grecs, &c. or, Theatre of the Greeks, con- 
taining tranſlationg,, of greek tragedies, with diſcourſes. and 
remarks upon, the greek, theatre, 3 vols. 4to. | This is, a very 
ofound. and Well. reaſoned work; i tranſlations are as ele- 
fl as faithful, and the whole i is full of taſte. Some.thit 


at, in his parallels of antient and modern. pieces, he has done 
"much jultice to the former, and too little to the latter. This 
may be true; but it 1 L-9gl belieye, equally. bebe that Percault, 
La Motte, Voltaire, and others, who have thus leaned: to the 
| de of the moderns, had not.  cholarſhip enou ta read the an- 
fients, in their Snag, ee and therefore could not be 
competent to a juſt and Ts er. criticiſm upon them. The 
Above Work has been publi in engliſh, in 3 vols, Ato. . A 
ollection of divers = 6 in proſe and verſe, i in 4 vols. 12mo. 
bis man did honour. to his ſociety, by bie chars dar, his Many 
Hexe, and þ is works, 2 1 K . 15 IH BB” 45 AN 
| BRN (CranLes LE), a an illut | ious french painter, was. of 
Feoriiſh extraction, and horn in 16 19, His father was a. ſtatuary 
| by profeſſion, At three: years, of 12 it is ebenes that he drew 
figures With e ew Afro the, piture.of bis 
cle ſo well, chat it ſtill F or a fine piece, His father 
5 employed 3 in the .gardens at 45 and having brought 
is fon along witli him, the chancellor, of that name took 2 
Wing io him, aud placed him with Simon, Vouet, an eminent 
painter, Who was greatly, 8 young Le Bruns amazing 
proficiency. + 7 ak mw to. Fontainbleau, to take 
r ies « 51 9 75 o Raphael's s pieces. eee de 
Next to Italy, and ſupported him there for fix years. Ie Brun, 
In in his return, met with the celebrated Pouſſin, by whoſe con- 
yerſation; he greatly. improved. 8 his art, and cbntracted 
11 with, Mur PAD laſt 770 a8 long as ten lives. — — 
a axin, a ju 8 of painting, too BEAT, notice Q 
be] 8 0 . at 501. 115 while he was, at work. A paint⸗ 
of St. Stephen, WD he finiſhed in 977 raiſed, his reputar 
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hiſtory. He procured ſeve 


children. He vas author of a curious treatiſe of Phy 
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tepreſentation of M. Colbert, made him his firſt painter, and 
conferred on him the order of St. Michael. His majeſty em- 


ploped two hours every day in looking over him, whilſt he was 


painting the family of Darius at Fontainbleau. About 1602, he 
began his fixe large pieces of the hiſtory af Alexander the 
Great, in Which he is ſaid to have ſet the actions of that con- 
queror in a more glorious light than Quintus Curtius in his 

| 1 e — antages for; the royal academy 
of painting and ſculpture at Paris, and formed the plan of an- 


— 


ſcarce, any thing done for the advancement of the fine arts in 


which be was not conſulted. It was through the intereſt of M. 
Colbert that the king gave him the direction of all his works, 


* 


and particularly of his royal manufactory at the Gobelins, here 


he had a handſome houſe, with a genteel ſalary aſſigned to him. 
He as alſo made director and chancellor of the royal academy, 
and ſhewed the greateſt zeal to encourage the fine arts in 
France. He was endowed with a vaſt inventive genius, which 
extended itſelf to arts of every kind. He was well acquainted 
with the hiſtory and manners of all nations. Beſides his extra- 
ordinary talents, his behaviour was ſo genteel, and his addreſs ſo 


— 


pleaſing, that he attracted the regard and affection of the hole 
court of France: where, by the places and penſons conferred 
on him by che king, he made a very conſderable figure. He 
died at his houſe in the Gobelins in 1690, leaving a wife, hut no 
and of another of the characters of the paſſions 


The paintings which gained him greateſt reputation 


belides what, we have already mentioned, thoſe which he f. 


niſhed at Fontainbleau, the — ſtair· caſe at Vetſailles, but 


eſpecially, the grand gallery there, which was therlaſt, of his 
works, and is ſaid to have taken him up fourteen years. A more 


| particular account of theſe, or a general character of his other 
PK | 


erfortniinces, would take up too much room here; Thoſe who 
ſult the writ- 
ings of his countrymen, who have been very laviſh in his praiſes, 


1 N full in their accounts of his works. 


- 


be 


8 e ene ee nn 
_ BRUN.(LAWRENCE LE), born at Nantes in 1607 died at 


Paris in 1663. He wrote many pieces of latin poetry The 


prineipal are, 1. The Ignatiad, in xii books : the füpfec is chi 


pilgrimage of St. Ignatius to Jeruſalem. This poem formen 


art of his Virgilius chriſtianus; in which he has imitated with 
nore piety than taſte, the eclogues, the georgics, and the 


— 4 


. 


kn Oe e e e ee ee 


are changed into paſtoral letters, the triſtibus into holy lamen- 
tations, and the metamorphoſes into ſtories of converted — 
tents. By pere le Brun is alſo, L Eloquence poctique, _ 


# 


© a 5 T5: 


0 * 40. It is a treatiſe on th precepts of the art of 
Poetry, ſupported on e AU from the beſt authors. 
At the end is a treatiſe on poetical common-places, Wien nay 
be of ſervice to young verſifiers. 
| BRUNI (AnTaHowy); native of Caſal-Nuovo i in the kingdom 
of Napl Was called to the court of the duke d' Urbino, who 
| a him counſellor and ſecretary of ſtate. His gentle- 
eee humour, and friendlineſs caufed his compar 'to be 
much ſoughe after * both the learned and the great. Te died 
pt. 24, 16 35. "© 
ft heroic ” Les in 12mo.z miſcellaneous pieces; lyric verſes; 
pres $3 — aſtorals. A facility of co is jaby 
all his works: but too great a fondneſs for 
him from ſufficiently attending to correctneſs. The edition of 
His Heroic epiſtles, given at Venice in 1636, with an engraving 


This poet, full of imagination and of obſcurity, | 


ceived in 
ſure hindered 


to each epiftie, is much in requeſt, becauſe: theſe 1 


ures were 


novices from the deſigns of Dominichins and other able artiſts. 
: BRUNO (JorDano), was born at Nola, in the kingdom of 
| Naples. About the year 1582, he began to call in queſtion 


Fome of the tenets c 


retiring to Geneva. After two years (ta 
diſlike to calviniſm in ſuch a manner, that he was Spelle the 
ity. ' He went firſt to Lyons, and near Toulouſe, and then 


to dis, where he was made 
the ordinary rofeſſors were ob 


Pnuris he camò to London, and e two { 
of M. Caſtelneau eg french ambaſſador.” ] 


received b 


7 | 40 13 
ene 


5 oo for thirty pounds. As. 
1. ogy Jordanus MEPs, a 


Es 


nſiomʒ but ſound e 2er very ape 
nger in it, that I ſhall venture to give 

.my . account of the Whole 
jan upon whie 


E's forbear peruſi ing it, with 


N en a La 


nglaad, than the price which 
- = fmall 1X intituled, eee cn | 
The tea phante, bore in a late auction. 
bock 4g 


— 
4 5 mak == 
oft thoſe 


this © wanderful- treatiſe . 
; built. The author pretends, that Jupiter 


on ment, and but a RFI? 


' the romiſh church, which occaſioned his 
ſtay here, he exprefſed his 


ofeſſor extraordinary; becauſe 


iged to Aſſiſt at maſs. ' From 


"ves Sgt ole well 


pagan — 


i 25 is not to eee ut, finge 
eee, badete ftories of 


of moral yirtues. This ſhort fable, which 
has no pretence in it to reaſon or 


Sin the houſe 


. colcind hat . whit « a 
o in 
bull hearing, Aifearded the deities out of 


heaven, and called the ſtars by the names 


argu- 
ſhare of wits 
hag 


BR 1 80 — I: 1 155 


ledicate Annen gentleman 
about two years, ta Winemberg, nr, ge he was profefſor for 


tract them. At the expiration of that term, he ſtill maintained 


his errors, and obtained; 2 further reſpite for forty days. At aſt, | 


it appearing that he impoſed upon the pope in order to 
his life, ſentence was finally — upon him on the gth- of Fe- 


brusty 1600. He made no offer to retract during the week that 
=_ allowed him aſterwards for that | purpoſe, but '\underwent 


michment en the 17th, by being burnt at a ſtake. "Though 
ied the being of a [God he believed e ene, — 
22 8 : 5 0 


BRUSCHIUS (Gasran);" a latin hiſtortzn and poet) vs 
born at Egra in Bohemia, 1518. He was devoted to books from 


his childhood, and eſpecially to poetry; in which he ſo 
{ucceeded, that he could 3 ere verſes,” and 


thoſe not had ones, extempore. He began early to publiſt forme 


of them on ſeveral ſubjects; and he 1 — 


them, that he attained to the poeticat crown, to the dignity of 8 
View laureat, and of count palatine. He received thathonourat 
nua from Ferdinand of Auſtria; — of the Romans, in 

1552. His baſineſs thither was to preſent a work to Maximilian. N 


of , which he had dedicated to him. It was the 
2 "the german monaſteries. In his return/from 
Vi "— — urs — at Paſſau; where, finding à patton in Wolf. 


he reſolved to ſettle, and to remove hit 


1 iy nd mi 25 "He hoped that he could better y on there 
1 he had undertaken; which was, 
ics and biſhops of Germany. He had travelled 


much, and locked i into ſeveral records and libraries, to gather 


materials for his pur 
pear'z but he wasat 
df Arx O 
houſe, which Koi 


How long he ſtaid there does not ap- 
aſil in June 1553, and lived in the citadel 
: ſo they called that famous'printer's 


verſe; was married, but had no childre 2 


from being rich; d far that, if his is had not 


aſſiſted him; he ity have: had much ado tq have maintained 


himſelf, He received Preſents alſo from eee _ abbe 


Us ge Bos * N : 


HA SON Wen TONY Uinquththemfeive by he * 
iu een en e theiropinions,' "Seer, . 


. e 5 "wile 


England he removed, in 


the ſpace of two ꝓears more. next went to Prague, and 
printed in that city ſome tracts, in which he openly difcovered 
his atheiſtical principles. After viſiting ſome other tons of 
Germany, he made a tour to Venice, e he was apprehend. _ 
ed by order of the inquiſition, tried, and convicted of his ertors. 
Forty days being allowed him to deliberate, he promiſed to re- 


on 2 riſing ground. Here he publiſhed 
he had finiſhed at Paſſau, fome in , and others in 


, 


* 
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| whoſe monaſterieb he deſeribed . He was 
che abbeſs of the convent of Caczi : he ſup 
Her, and obtained ſome preſents from her. This, Melchior Adam 


fays, was _—_ to his having deſcribed the antiquities of that 


convent. The liberalities of ſome abbots, while he was with Opo- 
rin at Baſil, enabled him to buy à new ſuit of clothes; but when 
de found that appearing well dreſſed in the ſtreets procured him 


many marks of reſpect from the vulgar, bee ee 


pieces, 4 as ſlaves (ſays the ſame author) that lad uſurped 
maſter's honours.” Bruſchius ſeems to have been too great a 
philoſopher for the age he lived in, or inderd ſor any age; for 


what is it that procures a man reſpe& and deference from the 


wulgar, the great vulgar and the ſmall? nothing a jot ſuperior to 
—— think that Bruſchius had ook firs preſerved 
his clothes, for the veneration they pi 
No harm, it might do him good; and then it would be far pre- 
ferable to the veneration of judges and critics, when it u bens 


a learned and deſerving mah, as it does but teo often, to want 
almoſt the common neceſſaries of life. This unhappy man was 
murdered in the foreſt of Scalingenbach, between Rottemberg 
on the Tauber and Winſheim; and it was believed that this 
aſſaſſination was concerted and carried into execution by ſome 
ching. His writings are numerous. There is à catalogue of them 
to be ſeen in the epitome' of Geſner's Bibliotheque. His eccle- 
faſtical hiſtory: of Germany is ſaid to ſavour of lutheraniſm, 
with which he was ſuppoſed to be ſtrongly tainted, from his 


%%% ̃ ͤoL ; EQS OT ETERNITY ĩð 7; 
Pr BRUTUS (Jonn-Micuarr)y a: very learned Venetian, was 
Horn about 15 18, and ſtudied at Padua. It appears from his 
zetters, that he was obliged to leave his country in fack à man- 
per; that be was looked upon as an exile: but he does not ſay 
upon what account, only that it was without any blemiſh to his 
honour. He trawelled much, paſſing part of his liſe in Spain, 
England, France, Germany, Tranſylvania, and Poland: Notwith- 
ſtanding this itinerant kind of life, he made himſelf very learned, 


as appears from his notes on Horace, Czfar; Cicero, e. He was 


in'Tranſylyania in 1574 ; having been invited thither by * 
Stephen, in order to compoſe a hiſtery of: that;country.' One of 
is letters, dated from Cracow, Nov. 23,57, informs us, that 
he had followed that prince; then kingꝰof Poland; in the expe- 
' dition into Pruffia. He had a convenfent apartment aſſigned him 


in the caſile of Cracow, that he 'might-apply him̃ſelf the better to 
his function of hiſtoriographer. He left Poland after the deatit 
of that monarch ; and lived with William of St. Clement, #m- 


baſſador from the king of Spain to the imperial court. 


ped and danced with 


drocured him could do him 
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1590 ecame of him after- 
wards, aud when and where he died, Mr. Bayle was not able to 


Hle was at Prague Jan. 1590; but what 


collect. "Tis p40 e rin, #5 e GN e 2 25 Ys 
His writings, become very ſcarce, were ſo earneſtly fought 
aſter by the beſt judges, that there e e joy in the republic 
of letters, on hearing that Mr. Cromer had undertaken to pub 


liſh a new edition of them. The firſt part of that deſign was 
accompliſhed in 1698, Berlin, in 8 vo. Eleven hundred and fifty- 


five pages. The Cracow edition was in 1582. Brutus promiſes, 
in one of his letters, to add another to them, wherein he de- 


ſigned to treat of an ill cuſtom of giving the ſame: loſty titles 


to perſons whom we write to in latin, as are given in common 
languages. I here are but few countries in which they are 
more nice in this point than in Poland; and yet our Brutus 


vwould nat conform to the new ſtyle, not even in writing to ſome: 


poliſh lords, but diſpenſed with all ceremonies that might make 
Rd from the purity of the ancient language of Rome. 
This was his only motive; nor had pride any x5 to do with 
it. Hear the honeſt plain-ſpoken man, in a letter he wrote to- 
John Poniatowſki; This is my firſt letter to you, which E 


write in the roman manner, as I ufe to do even to the king. 1 


can bring myſelf to every thing elſe, can love you, obey you, and 
always regard you; which 1 ſhall: do very willingly, as you 


highly deſerve. But when 1 have any thing to write to you in 
latin, ſuffer me, without offence, to write according to the uſe. 


of the latin tongue; for I cannot underſtand that I am writing 
to your greatneſſes, your magniſieences, &c. which exiſt no 


where on this ſide the moon: I am writing to you, Brutus 


was right: fuch pompous titles were the introductions otiy of 


barbarous ages; and it is certain, that ancient Rome had no 
ſuch uſage in the time of its greateſt glory, and of its moſt ac- 


 complidhed-palirenbfe ii e cath pick If tiold angs 
It is fardzthat the hiſtory of Florence, -compoſed by our 

Brutus, and pri | 
houſe of Metlicisz and that it greatly diſpleaſed the duke of Flo- 


' BRUYERE (Jon be La), a celebrated french author, was 


born at Dourdan about 1644. He wrote Characters, or de- 
ſeribed the manners of his age, in imitation of Theophraſtus; 


which characters were not always imaginary, but deſeriptive or̃ 
real perſons. In 1693 he was, * an order of the king, choſen 


2, member of the french academy, and died 1696. Father Bou-- 


hours, Menage, and other french critics, have ſaid. great things 
of his Characters ; and Vabbe Fleuri,, ho ſucceeded him in the 
academy, and according to cuſtom made his elogy, calls his book 
% a work very ſingulax in its kind, and, in the opinion of ſome 


judges, | 


d at Lyons in 1562, is not favourable to the 
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| judges, even ſuperior to that gr 
| 22 himſelf at firſt did only propoſe: to imitute.“ A cars 
thuſian friar of Rouen, under the name of de Vigneul. Marvilie, 


dut whoſe true name was Bonaventuta Dargogne, a ee | 


wrote critical piece againſt the perſon and writings of M. Bruy- 
ere; but M. Coſte, by an ingenious anſwer, effectually expoſed 
the carthuſian, and, as the author of the Nouvelles de la repub- 


lique des lettres obſerved, © there was nbt much likelihood 


that M. de Vigneul Marville would diſpoſſeſs the public 'bf the 
eſteem they had conceived for the Characters of Bruyere.” It has 


happened accordingly; for they have kept their credit, and main- 


tained an high reputation ever ſince. The Characters of Bruy- 


ere (ſays Voltaire) may juſtly be ranked among the extiaordinary 


, eee of this age. Antiquity furniſhes no examples of 
luch a work. A ſtyle rapid, conciſe, and nervous; expreſſions 


animated and pictureſque: an uſe of language ee. new, 
c 


without offending againſt its eſtabliſhed rules, ſtruck the public 
__ at firſt; and the allufions, which are crowded: in almoſt every 
page, completed its ſucceſs. When la Bruyere ſhewed his work 
in manuſeript to Maleſieux, this laſt told him, that the book 
would have many readers, and its author many enemies. li 
ſome what ſunk in the opinion of men, when. that entire gene- 
ration, whole follies it attacked, was paſſed away; yet, as it con- 
tains many things applicable to all times and 9 IN is more 
than probable that it will never be forgotten. 
-BRUYN (Corntrivs), painter, and a famous traveller, born 
at the Hague, began his. travels through Ruſſia, Perſia, and the 


Eaſt Indies in 1674, and did not end | tin 1708; they were 


printed at Amſterdam: the voyage to the. Levant in 1714, fol. 


and thoſe of Ruſſia, Perßa, Kc, in 1718, 4 vols. folio. 1 his 


adition is greatly eſteemed on account of the plates; but the 


edition of Rouen, of 1725, of 5 vols. ꝗto, is more uſeful, as the 


abbẽ Bannier has improved the ſtyle, enriched it with many ex- 


cellent notes, and has added to it the voyage of Deſmouſſeaux; 


&e. Bruyn is an inquiſtive and inſtructive traveller 3 but heis 
not always accurate, and his diction is far from being elegant. 


BRU TS (Fraxci1s), born at Serrieres in the Maconnois iti 


108, quitted his country in order to purſue his ſtudies at Ge- 


tievaz from whence he went to the Hague, where he had ſome 


relations; and there he became calviniſt. A diſpute with ſome- 


divines obliging him to leave Holland, he retired into Germany; 
from whence he returned to France. He there recanted; and 
died ſome time after at Dijon in 1738, being only 30 years old. 


He publiſhed, 1. Critique defiritereſſce des journaus hittergires; 
3-vols. 12mO. 2. Hiſtory of the popes, from St. Petet to Be- 


nedict XIII. incluſive, 5 vols. to. 1732. 3. Memoires niſto - 5 
riques, critiques, et litteraires, 2 vols. i amo. in which are many 


nanecdotes 


* 0 


ext original Theophraſhis, when 
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been acquainted with in the different countries he had viſited. 
5 BRUZk N DE LA MAR TIxNIERE (ANTHONY AUGUSTINE), ne- 


phew of the famous Richard Simon, born at Dieppe, and was: | 


educated at Paris under the care of his uncie. In 10g he went 


to the court of the duke of Mecklenburg, who had invited him 


thither in order to employ him in making ſome reſearches into 
the hiſtory. of that dukedom. T his: prince dying, he attached 
himſelf to pi duke of Parma, and afterwards to the king of the 
Two Sicilies, who made him his fecretary, with an annual falar 
of 1200 erowns. He had for a long time conceived: the 


7 
ſor a new aphicat dictionary; which he executed at- the 


Hague, whither he bad retired. La Martiniere died at the H 1 
in 1749, aged 83. He wrote, Le grand dictionnaire hi 
2 geographique, et critique; Hague, 1726—1730,..10 vols. 
folio 3. and reprinted at Paris in 6 vols. 1768, with corrections, 
alterations, and additions. It certainly. is not a. firſt · rate per 


formance, though ane of the beſt. ef the kind. He is likewiſe 0 


the author of ſeveral other works. 


BUC (Gi, 2 learned 3 was 4 4 of an 
ancient family, and born in Lincelnſnire. In the reign of James I. ; 


| he was made one of the. gentlemen of his majeſty's 27 
chamber, and knighted :, he was alſo appointed maſter 


revels. His writings 5 are, 1. The life and reign of Richard II. ö 


in five books [& J. is properly a defence of that king, whom 


he would not allow to have had an deformity in body or mind. 


2. The third univerſity of England; or, a treatiſe of the foun- 
dations of all the colleges, ancient ſchools of privilege, and of 
houſes of learning and liberal arts within and about * molt. 
famous city of London. With a brief report of the ſciences, 
arts, and faculties, therein profeſſed, —— and ractiſed 

He alſo wrote a treatiſe of the art of revels. WT 
BUCER (Menrix), was born in 1491, at at Scheleſtadt, 2 


town of Alſace. At the age of ſeven he took the religious Nur 


in the order of St. Dominic, and with the leave of the prior of 
his convent went to Heidelberg to learn logic and philoſophy. 


Having applied himſelf afterwards to.divinity, he made it his- 


_endeayour to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 82 anck 
hebsew, About this time ſome of Eraſmus's pieces came abroad, 


which he read greedily. Meeting afterwards with certain tracts, 


of Luther, and comparing the doctrine there delivered with the 
facred ſcriptures, he began to entertain doubts concerning ſe- 


Wan e pr His uncoramon/learning and 
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Agen, even ſuperior to chat greit original Theo 
m—_— himſelf at firſt did; only propoſe: to imitate. A cara 
thuſian friar of Rouen, under the name of de Vigneul. Marville, 


| but whoſe true name was Bonaventuta Dargogne, a Spaniardy 


_ wrote a critical piece againſt the perſon and writings of M. Bruy- 
ere; but M. Coſte, by an ingenious: anſwer, effeCiuall expoſed 
the carthuſian, and, as the author of the Nouvelles de 4 repubs 
 lique- des lettres obſerved, there was nbt much likelihood 
that M. de Vigneul Marville would diſpoſſeſs the public of the 
ceſteem they had conceived for the Characters of Bruyere.” It has 
happened accordingly; for they have kept their creilit, and main- 
rained an high reputation ever ſince. The Characters of Bruy- 


ere (ſays Voltaire) may juſtly be ranked among the extraordinary 


productions of this. age. Antiquity furniſhes: no examples of 
> A ſtyle rapid, conciſe, and nervous; | expreſſions 

animated and pictureſque: an uſe of language altogether new, 
without offending againſt its eſtabliſhed rules, ſtruck-the public 
at furſt z and the alluſions, which are crowded in almoſt every 
page, completed its ſucceſs. When la Bruyere ſhewed his work 
in manuſeript to Maleſieux, this laſt told him, that the book 
would have many readers, and its author many enemies. li 
ſome what ſunk in the opinion of men, when that entire gene · 
ration, whoſe follies it attacked, was paſſed away; yet, as it con- 


tains many things applicable to all times and places, it is more 


than probable that it will never be forgotten. 

BRUVN (Con xxL Ius), painter, and a famous traveller, born 
at the Hague, began his travels through Ruſſia, Perſia, and the 
Eaſt Indies in 1674, and did not end them till 1708 ; they were 
printed at Amſterdam: the voyage to the. Levant in 1714, fol. 


and choſe of Ruſſia, Perßa, &c, in 17 1b, 2 vols. folio. This 


edition is rere eſteemed on account of the plates; but the 
edition of Rou 
abbẽ Bannier has improved the ſtyle, enriched it with many ex- 


cellent notes, and has added to it the voyage of Deſmouſſe aur; 


8 and his diction is far from: being elegant. 
BRU TS (Fraxcis), born at Serrieres in the | 
108, quitted his country in order to purſue his ſtudies at Ge- 


& e. Bruyn is an inquiſitive and inſtructive traveller 3 but he id 


_ relations 3 and there he became calviniſt. A diſpute with ſome- 
divines obliging him to leave Holland, he retired into Germany; 
from whence he returned to France. He there recanted; and 


He publiſhed, 1. Critique deſintereſſẽe des journaus hitteraires; 
3-vols. 12m. 2. Hiſtory of the popes, from St. Petet to: Be- 
nedict XIII. incluſive, 5 vols. gto. 1732. 3: Memoires hifto- 
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BUCER: | 


been acquainted with in the different countries he had viſited. 


 BRUZEN ps LA MAnxTIxIxRE (ANTHONY AUGUSTINE), ne- 


phew of the famous. Richard Simon, born at Dieppes and was 
educated at Paris under the care of his uncle. In 4709 he went 


to the court of the duke of Mecklenburg, who had invited him 
thither in order to employ him in making ſome reſearches into 


the hiſtory of that dukedom. This prince dying, he attached, 
Himſelf to — duke of Parma, and after wards to oy king of he 
Two Sicilies, who made him his fecretary, with an annual ſalary 
of 1200;crowns. He had for a long time conceived the projet 


for: a new geographical dictionary; which he executed at- the. 


Hague, whither he had retired. La Martiniere died at the H _ 
in 1749, aged 83. He wrote, Le grand diQtionnaire- hi 
rique, geographique, et critique ; Hague, 1761730, 10 vols. 
folio; and reprinted at Paris in 6 vola 
alterations, and additions. It eertainl * not a: firſt-rate per- 
formance, though one of the beſt of 

me author of feveral other works. 


BUC (Gs, a learned e was. defended. of an 


ancient family, and born i in Lincelnſhire.. In the reign of James I. 
he was made one of the gentlemen of his majeſty's — privy | 
e 


chamber, and Anghard.e he was alſo appointed maſter 


revels.. His writin 3 are, 1. The life and reign of Richard III.. 


in five books {x}. This is properly a defence of that king, whom 


| he would not allow. to have. had any deformity in body or mind. 


2. The third univerſity of England; or, a treatiſe of the foun- 
dations of all the colleges, ancient ſchools. of privilege, and of 
houſes of learning and liberal arts within and about the moſt” 
famous city. of London. Witk a brief report of the ſciences, 


arts, and. faeulties, therein profeſſed, due. and ease. ; 


He alſo wrote a treatiſe of the art of revels. 

BUCER: (Manis), was born in 1491, at Scheleſtadt, a. | 
town of Alſace. At the age of ſeven he took the rehgious babies 
in the order of St. Dominic, and with the leave of the prior of 
bis convent went to Heidelberg to learn logic and philoſophy. 


Having applied himſelf afterwards to.divinity, he made it his: 


_ endeavour to ac uire a thorough knowledge of the greek and 


bebe w. About this time ſome of Eraſmus's pieces came abroad, 
which he read greedily. Meeting afterwards with-certain tracts 


of Luther, wh rms comparing the doctrine there delivered with the 


facred ſcriptures, he began to entertain doubts concerning and 5 
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his eloquenee,” which was aſſiſted by à ſtrong and infieal vote, 
and his free cenſure of the vices of the times, recommended him 
to Frederick elector palatine, who made him one ef his chap- 


 lains. After ſome conferences with Luther at Heidelberg in 


752 , he adopted moſt of his religious notions; particularly thoſe 
with regard to juſtiſication. However, in 1532 he gave che 
reference to the ſentiments of Zuinglius concerning religion; 


ut uſed his utmoſt endeavours to reunite the two parties; Who 
both oppoſed the romiſh religion. He is looked upon as one of 


the firſt authors of the reformation at Straſburg, where he taught 
inity for twenty years, and was one of the miniſters of the 
n. Ne aſſiſted at many conferences concerning religion; 
and, in 8455 was ſent for to Augſburg to ſign that agreement 
betwixt the 
His warm oppoſition to this project expoſed him to many diffi- 
culties and hardſhips; the news of which reaching England, 
where his fame had already arrived, Cranmer, (archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, gave him an invitation to come over, which he rea- 
dily accepted. In 1549, an handſome apartment was aſſignec 
Him in the univerſity of Cambridge, and à falary to teach theo- 
logy, King Edward VI. had the greateſt regard for him: being 
told that he was very ſenſible of the cold of this elimate, and 


ſuffered much for want of a german ſtove, he ſent him an hun- 


dred crowns to purchaſe one. He died of a complication of diſ. 
orders in 1551, and was buried at Cambridge with great funeral 


pomp. Five years after, in the reign of queen Mary, his body 


was dug up and publicly burnt, and his tomb demoliſned; but it 
was aſterwards fet up again by order of queen Elizabeth. He 
married a nun, by whom he had thirteen children. This woman 
dying of the plague, he married another; and, according to 
ſome, upon her death he took a third wife. His character is 
thus given by Burnet : „Martin Bucer was a very learned, 
judicious, pious, and moderate perſon. Perhaps he was in- 
ferior to none of all the reformers for learning: but for zeal, for 
true piety, and a moſt tender care of preſerving unity among the 


foreign churches, Melancthon and he, without any injury done 


to the reſt, may be ranked apart by themſelves. He was much 
oppoſed by the popiſh party at Cambridge; who, though they 
complied with the law, and fo kept their places, yet, either in 


the way of argument, as if it had been for diſpute's ſake, or in 


ſuch points as were not determined, ſet themſelves much to 
leſſen his eſteem. Nor was he furniſhed naturally with that 
quickneſs that is neceſſary for a diſputant, from which they ſtu- 
died to draw advantages; and therefore Peter Martyr wrote to 
him to avoid all public diſputes.“ His writings were in latin 
and in german, and exceedingly numerous 


* * 


proteſtants and papiſts, which was called the interim. 


uch 


BUCHAN. „ 


- BUCHAN (Etzyzra), was the daughter of John Simpſon, 
the keeper of an inn at Fitmy-Can, which is the half-way houſe. 
between Banff and Portſoy, in the north of Scotland; where he 
Vas ſtill living in 1784, being then ninety years of age, and mar- 
ried to his fourth wife. His daughter Elſpeth or Elizabeth, the 
fubject of this afticle, was born in 1738; and, when ſhe had 
completed her one and-twentieth year, was ſent to Glaſgow to 
get herſelf a place. It was not long before a very acceptable one 
offered; and the accordingly entered into the ſervice of Mr. Mar- 
tin, one of the principal proprietors of tlie delft- work there. In 
this ſituation ſhe. had remained but a ſhort time, when ſhe ac- 
cepted. propoſals: of marriage from Robert Buchan, one of the 
workmen in the ſervice of the ſame Mr. Martin. - For any thing, 
that is known to the contrary, Robert and Elſpeth Buchan lived 
happily together, having many children, whom they educited 
in a manner ſuitable to their ſtation in life. At the time of her 
marriage, Mrs. Buchan was of the epiſcopal perſuaſion ;| but her 
huſband being a burgher- ſeceder, ſhe adopted his principles, and 
entered into communion with that ſet. She had always been a 
conſtant reader of the ſcriptures ; and taking a number of paſ- 
ſages in a ſttictly literal ſenſe, a practice which has given birth 
to numberleſs corruptions of chriſtianity, long before Mrs. Bu- 
chan aroſe, ſhe changed her opinions greatly about the year 1779, 
became the promulgator of many ſingular doctrines, and ſoon 
brought over to her notions Mr. Hugh Whyte, who was the 
ſettled relief-miniſter at Irvine, and connected with Mr. Bell in 
Glaſgow, and Mr. Bain in Edinburgh; and who, upon Mr. 
Whyte's abdication of his charge, ſettled Mr. Robertſon in his 
place at Irvine. In ſhort, ſhe was continually making new con- 
verts till April 1990, at which time the populace in Irvine roſe, 
aſſembled round Mr. Whyte's houſe, and broke all the windows; 
when Mrs. Buchan and the whole of her converts, of whom the 


above-mentioned were à part, to the number of forty-ſfix perſons, 


left Irvine. The Buchanites (for ſo they were immediately 
called) went through Mauchlin, Cumnock old and new, halted 
three days at Kirconnel, paſſed through Sanquhar and Thornhill, 
and then ſettled at a farm-houſe, the out-houſes of which they 
had all along poſſeſſed, paying for them, as well as for whatever 
they wanted; This farm-houſe ſtands two miles ſouth of Thorn- 
hill, and about thirteen miles from Dumfries. 

The gentleman from whom this narrative was received, being 
a merchant in Glaſgow, and having occaſion to go to that eoun- 
try, ſpent a great part of two days in their company in Auguſt 
1784, converſing with moſt of them; and from him we ſhall 
give what he was able to pick up of their particular notions: 

«© The Buchanites pay great attention to the bible; being al- 
ways reading it, or having it in their pocket, or under their arm, 

Vol. III. * proclaiming 
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proclaiming it the beſt, book in the world. They read, ſing 
ymns, preach, and converſe much about religion; declaring the 

| laſt day to be at hand, and that no one of all their company ſhall 
ever die, or be buried in the earth; but ſoon ſhall hear the voice 
of the laſt trumpet, when all the wicked ſhall: be ſtruck dead, 
and remain ſo for one thouſand years: at the ſame moment they, 
the Buchanires, ſhall undergo an agreeable change, ſhall be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air, from whence they ſhall 
return to this earth, in company with the Lord Jeſus, with whom 
as their king they ſhall poſſeſs this earth one thouſand years, the 
devil being bound with a chain in the interim. At the end of 
one thouſand years, the devil ſhall be looſed, the wicked quick- 
ened, both ſhall aſſail their camp, but be repulſed, with the devil 
at their head, while they fight valiantly under the Lord Jeſus 

Chriſt as their captain- general. _ ie re hs 


« Since the Buchanites adopted their principles, they neither 


marry, nor are given in marriage, nor confider themſelves bound 
to any conjugal duties, or mind to indulge themſelves in any 
carnal enjoyments; but having one common purſe for their caſh, 
they are all ſiſters and brothers, living a holy liſe as the angels of 
God; and, beginning and continuing in the ſame holy life, they 
ſhall live under the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, their king, after his ſecond 
coming. The Buchanites follow no induſtry, being commanded 
to take no thought of to-morrow ; but, obſerving how the young 
ravens are fed, and how the lilies grow, they aſſure themſelves 
God will much more feed and clothe them. They, indeed, 
ſometimes work at maſon-wright and huſbandry work to people 
in their neighbourhood ; but then they refuſe all wages, or any 
conſideration whatever, but declare their whole object in work- 
ing at all is to mix with the world, and inculcate thoſe important 
truths of which they themſelves are ſo much perfuaded. 

« Some people call Mrs. Buchan a witch; which ſhe treats 
with contempt. Others declare ſhe calls herſelf the virgin Mary, 
which title ſhe alſo refuſes; declaring ſhe has more to boaſt of, 
viz. that the virgin Mary was only Chriſt's mother- after the 

| 2 whereas ſhe aſſures herſelf to be Chriſt's daughter after the 
Pee Her huſband is ſtill in the burgher-ſeceſſion communion ; 
and when I aſked Mrs. Buchan, and others of the Buchanites 
who knew me, if they had any word to any of their acquaint- 
ances in Glaſgow? they all declared they minded not former 


things and former connections; but that the whole of their atten· 


tion was devoted to their fellow- ſaints, the living a holy life, and 
thereby haſtening the ſecond coming of their Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 
Mrs. Buchan died about the beginning of May 1791; and a8 
her followers were before greatly reduced in number, it is pro- 
bable that nothing more will be heard of them. 

1 | BUCHANAN 
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__ BUCHANAN (Groncn), an illuſtrious perſon, was born 
near Kellerne, in the ſhire of Lenox in Scotland, 1506. His 
family, never very rich, was ſoon after his birth reduced to great 
ſtraits, by the bankruptey of his grandfather, and the death of 
his father, who left a widow with five ſons and three daughters; 
whom, :nevertheleſs, ſhe brought up by her prudent manage - | 
| 
| 
| 
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ment. Her brother Mr. James Heriot, obſerving a promiſing 
genius in George when at ſchool, ſent him to Paris for his edu- 
cation; but in two years the death of his uncle, and his own bad 

ſtate of health and want of money, forced him to return. About. 

a year after he made a campaigu with the french auxiliaries, 

in which he ſuffered ſo. many hardſhips that he was confined to 

his bed by ſickneſs all the enſuing winter. Early in the ſpring 

he went to St. Andrew's to learn logic under Mr. John Mair, 
whom he followed in ſummer to Paris. Here he embraced the 
lutheran tenets, which at that time began to ſpread; and, after 
ſtruggling near two years with ill fortune, he went in 1526 to 

teach grammar in the college of St. Barbe, which he did for 

two years and a half. The young earl of Caſſilis meeting with 

him, took a liking to his converſation; and valuing his parts, 

kept him with him for ſive years, and carried him into Scotland. 
Upon the earl's death, about two years after, Buchanan was pre- 
paring to return to France to reſume his ſtudies; but James V. 
detained him to be preceptor to his natural ſon James, after · 
wards the famous earl of Moray, regent of Scotland. Some ſar- 
caſms thrown out againſt the franciſean friars, in a poem inti- : 
tuled Somnium, which Buchanan had written to paſs an idle 
hour, ſo. highly. exaſperated. them, that they repreſented him as 

an atheiſt... This ſerved. only to increaſe chat diſlike, which he 

had already conceived er, them, on account of their irregu- 
larities. Some time after, the king having diſcovered a conſpi- 
racy againſt his perſon, in which he was perſuaded ſome of the 
Franciſcans were concerned, commanded Buchanan to write a 
poem againſt them. Our poet, unwilling to diſoblige either the 
king or the friars, wrote a few verſes ſuſceptible of a double in- 
terpretation. But the king was diſpleaſed, becauſe they were 
not ſevere enough; and the others held it a capital offence ſo 
much as to mention them but to their honour. The king or- 
dered him to write others more poignant, which gave occaſioon 
to the piece intituled Franciſcanus. . Soon after, being informed 

by his friends at court that the monks ſought his life, and that 
cardinal Beaton had given the king a ſum of money to haye him 
executed, he fled to England. But things being there in ſuch an 
uncertain ſtate, that lutherang and apiſts moe Dare. in the ſame . 
fire on the ſame day, whilſt, Henry VIII. ſtudied more his own 
intereſt than the purity: of religion, he went over to France. On 
his arrival at Parzs, he found = inveterate enemy cardinal Bea- 
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ton at that court, with the character of ambaſſador: Wherefore 
he retired privately to Bourdeaux, at the invitation of Andrew 
Govianus, a learned Portugueſe. He taught in the public ſchool 
lately erected there three years; in which time he wrote four 
tragedies, which were afterwards "occaſionally pybliſned. The 
Baptiſta was the firſt written though it was the laſt publiſhed, 
and the Medea of Euripides. He wrote them to comply with 
the rules of the ſchool, which every year demanded a new fable; 
and his view in chooſing theſe ſubjects was, to draw off the youth 
of France as much as poſſible from the allegories, which were 

then' greatly in vogue, to-an imitation of the-ancients, in which 
he ſucceeded beyond his hopes. Mean while cardinal Beaton 
ſent letters to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, to cauſe him to be 
apprehended ; but theſe luckily fell into the hands of ſome of 
Buchanan's friends, who prevented their effect. Not long after 
he went into Portugal with Andreas Govianus, who had received 

orders from the king his maſter to bring him a certain number 
of men able to teach philoſophy and claſſical learning, in the 
univerſity he had lately eſtabliſhed at Coimbra. Every thing 
went well whilſt Govianus lived; but after his death, which 
happened the year following, the learned men who followed him, 
and particularly Buchanan, who was a foreigner and had few 
friends, ſuffered every kind of ill uſage. His poem againſt the 


franciſcans was objected to him by his enemies, though the x 

knew nothing of its contents; the eating of fleſh in lent, which * 

was the common cuſtom throughout the kingdom, was charged ch 

upon him as a crime; ſome things which he had ſaid glaneing yy 

at the monks, but at which none but a monk would have been 55 

offended, were alſo objected to him. It was reckoned a heinous Ms 

offence in him to have ſaid, in a private converſation with ſome | 1 

portugueſe youths, that he ought St Auſtin fayoured rather 1 

the proteſtant, than the popiſh doctrine of the euchariſt; and * 

two men were brought to teſtify that he was averſe to the romiſh K's 

religion. After cavilling with them a year and à half, his ene- 1 

mies, that they might not be accuſed of groundleſsly haraſſing a ay 

man of reputation, ſent him to a monaſtery for ſome montlis, to 4 

be better inſtructed by the monks;-who indeed were not bad men, nat 

Buchanan tells us, but knew nothing of religion. It was chiefly 1 

at wy wu that he e aer _ Pſalms of Dayid into — * 

verſe. Upon ' obtaining his liberty in 1557, He applied to the 40 

king for a paſſport, to return to Fabel Var his majeſty" aſked * 

him to ſtay, and fupphed him with money for his current ex- pre 

Burde till he could give him a place. Tired out with delays, 1 

Buchanan went aboard a ſhip; which brought him to England; op 

where things were in ſuch confuſion during the minority of Ed- ths 
ward VI. that he refuſed ſome very advantageous offers te ſtay of 
| here ; and went to France in e e 52. In July thi 
| 295 N | 8 | 1 1554, ED 
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155, ke publiſhed His tragedy of Jephtha, with a dedication to 
| d 42 Coll, marſhal of ae with which the marſhal 
was lo much pleaſed, that the year following he ſent for Bucha- 
nan into Piedmont, and made him preceptor to his ſon. He 
ſpent five years in France with this youth, employing his leiſure 
hours in the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, that he might be the better 
able to judge of the controverſies which at that time divided the 
chriſtian world. He returned to Scotland in 1563, and joined 
the reformed church in that kingdom. In 1565, he went again 
to France; whence he was recalled the year following by Mary 
queen of Scots, who had fixed upon him to be preceptor to her 
ſon,'when' that prince ſhould: be of a proper age to be put under 
his care. In the mean time ſhe made him principal of St. Leo- 
nard's college in the univerſity 'of St. Andrews, where he reſided 
four years; but, upon the misfortunes of that queen, he joined 
the party of the earl of Moray, by whoſe order he wrote his 
Detection, refſecting on the queen's character and conduct. He 
was by the ſtates of the kingdom appointed. preceptor to the 
| young eng James VI. He employed the laſt twelve or thirteen 
years of his life in writing the hiſtory of his country, in which 
he happily united the force and brevity of Salluſt with the per- 
ſpicuity and elegance of Livy. le died at Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 
1582. The popiſh writers, angry at the part he ed with re- 
gard to queen Mary, W him in the moſt odious colours; 
but fir James Melvil, who was of the oppoſite party to him, and 
therefore cannot eee e partial in his favour, tells us, 
that Buchanan was a; ſtoie philoſopher, who looked not far 
before him; a man of notable endowments fox his learning and 
knowledge in latin poeſy, much honoured! in other countries, 
pleaſant in converſation, rehearſing on all occafions moralities - 
ſhort and (inſtructive, whereof he had abundance, inventing 
where he wanted: © He was alſo religious, but was eaſily abuſed; 
and ſo facile that he was led by every company that he haunted, 
which made him factious in his old days, for he ſpoke and wrote 
as thoſe who! were about him informed him; having become 
careleſs, following in many things the vulgar opinion, as he was 
| e extremely revengeful againſt any man who 
had offended him; which was his greateſt/fault,? 
Dr. Burnet, in his Hiſtory of the reformation, fays of him, 
That though ie had been obliged to teach ſchool in exile for 
almoſt twenty years, yet the greatneſs of his mind was not de- 
preſſed by that mean employment. In his writings there appear 
not only all tie beauty and graces of the latin tongue, but a'vi- 
gour of mind and a e of thought, far beyond Bembo; or 
the other Italians, who at that time affected to revive the purity 
of the roman ſtylel It was but à feeble imitation of Tully in 
them; but his ſtyle is fo and nervous, and his reflections 
448 f . | On 
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on things are ſo ſolid (beſides his immortal poems, in which he 
ſhews how well he could imitate all the roman poets in their 
ſereral ways of writing, that he who compares them, will be 
often tempted to prefer the copy to the original), that he is juſtly 
reckoned the greateſt and beſt of our modern writers“ 
" BUCKARIDGE (Jonx), ſon of William Buckaridge, by 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Thomas Keblewhite of Baſleden, 
was born at Draycott near Marlborough in Wiltſhire. His cha- 
racter for an eminent preacher made him pitched upon by king 
James to preach before his majeſty at Hampton-court, to bring 
the two Melvins, and ſome other preſbyterian Scots, to a right 
underſtanding of the church of England. He took his text out 
of Romans xiii. 1; and managed the diſcourſe * archbiſhop 
Spotſwood, who was preſent, relates) both ſoundly and learn- 
. edly, to the ſatisfaction of all the hearers; only it grieved the 
ſcotch miniſters to hear the, pope and | prefbytery ſo often 
equalled in their.oppoſition to 8 rinces, &c. Dr: Buck- 
aridge was conſecrated biſhop of Rocheſter in 16113 and, upon 
the death of Nicholas Felton, biſhop of Ely, he was tranſlated 
to that ſee in 1628. He was a perſon of great worth and learn- 
ing, and made it his buſineſs to ſupport the church of England 
both againſt the roman catholic and puritanical party. He died 
in 1631. His works are, De ae e papæ in rebus tempora- 
libus, five in regibus deponendis uſurpata, adverſus Robertum 
cardinalem Bellarminum, lib. ii. in quibus reſpondetur autho- 
Tibus, ſcripturis, rationibus, exe! Furs contra Gul. Barclayum 
allatis: this book is counted a maſter- piece in its kind. A diſ- 


ceourſe concerning kneeling at the communion; printed with a 


ſermon upon that ſubjet. To theſe we may add ſome other 
BUD AUS (WirLtam), was deſcended of an ancient and 
illuſtrious family, and born at Paris in 1467. He was placed 
young under maſters; but barbariſm prevailed. ſo much in the 
Lhools of Paris, that he took an utter diſlike to them, He was 
then ſent to the univerſity of Orleans to ſtudy law, where he 
-pafſed three years without adding to his knowledge; for his pa- 
rents, ſending for him back to Paris, found his ignorance no leſs 
than before, and his reluQtance to ſtudy, and love'of gaming and 
other pleaſures, much greater. They talked no more to him of 
learning of any kind; and as he was heir to a large fortune, left 
him to follow his inclinations: He was paſſhenately fond of hunt- 
ing, and took great pleaſure in horſes, dogs, and ha wks. The 
fire of youth beginning to cool, and his uſual pleaſures to pall 
upon his ſenſes, he was ſuddenly ſeized with an irreſiſtible paſ- 
ſion for ſtudy. He immediately diſpoſed of all his hunting equi- 
page, and even abſtracted himſelf from all buſineſs, to 1110 
Fimſeif wholly to letters; in which he made, without any aſſiſt- 


* 
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ance, a ey ann and amazing progreſs, particularly in the latin 
and greek languages. The work which gained him Ee re- 
putation was his treatiſe De aſſe. His erudition and high birth 
were not his only advantages: he had an uncommon ſhare of 
piety, modeſty, gentleneſs, and good breeding. He took a ſin- 
gular pleaſure in ſerving. his friends, and procuring eſtabliſh- 
ments for men of letters. Francis I. often ſent for him; and, 
at his perſuaſion and that of du Bellay, founded the royal college 
of France, for teaching the languages and ſciences. I he kin 
ſenthim to Rome with the character of his ambaſſador to Leo * 
and in 1522 made him maſter of requeſts. The ſame year he 
was choſen provoſt of the merchants. He died at Paris in 1540. 
He had by his wife four ſons and two daughters. His works, 
printed at Baſil in 1557, make four volumes in folio.  _ 
__ Eraſmus called him portentum Galliæ, the prodigy of France. 
There was a cloſe connection between theſe two great men. 
(Their letters,” ſays the late Dr. Jortin, though full of com- 
pliments and civilities, are alſo full of little bickerings and con- 
teſts: which ſhew, chat their friendſhip was not entirely free from 
ſome ſmall degree of jealouſy and envy; eſpecially on the fide 
of Budzus, who yet in other reſpects was an excellent perſon.” 
It is not eaſy to determine on which fide the jealouſy lay; 
perhaps it was on both. Budæus might envy. Eraſmis for his 
ſuperior taſte and wit, as well as his more extenſive learning; as 
poſſibly Eraſmus might envy Budæus for a ſuperior knowledge 
of the greek tongue, which was generally aſcribed to him. 


z ” « 4 


Let us cloſe this ſhort account with a couple of diſtichs made 


7 


upon him; the firſt by Beza, the ſecond by Buchanan 
er 2 . , ; [5,538 5 C 5 1 5 54 WES 2 4 
wg Flo. ſibi vix multo 1 o 
Uno Budæus comparat Ae fit. 
FSCallia quad Graca eſt, quod Græcia barbara non eſt, 
Uttraque Budæs debet utrumque ſuo. + 


. BUDDAUS, (Jon Francrs), born at Anclan in Pome- 
rania'1667, was profeſſor of greek and latin at Cobourg, of mo- 
rality and civil law at Halle, and of theology at Jena, where he 
died in 1729, at the age of 62. His audience was always very nu- 
merous. He was clear, methodical, and an enemy to the jargon 
of the ſchools. Norwithſtanding the buſineſs of his profeſſor- 
| ſhip, he ſo well ceconomiſed his time, that he found leiſure to 
keep up a very extenſive correſpondence, to preach once à fort- 
night, and to compoſe a vatiety of works. He wrote, 1. Elementa 
hiloſophiæ practicæ inſtrumentalis et theoreticæ, 3 vols. 8vo. in 
igh repute at the german W 2. A ſyſtem o eee 
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on things are ſo ſolid (beſides his immortal poems, in which he 


ſhews how well he could imitate all the roman poets in their 
- ſeveral ways of writing, that he who compares them, will be 


often tempted to prefor the copy to the original), that he is juſtly 
reckoned the greateſt and beſt of our modern writers? 
" BUCKARIDGE (Jonx), ſon of William Buckaridge, by 


Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Thomas Keblewhite of Baſleden, 


* 


libus, five in regibus deponen 


| was born at Draycott near e ee in Wiltſhire. His cha- 


racter for an eminent preacher made him pitched upon by king 
James to preach before his majeſty. at Hampton, court, to bring 
the two Melvins, and ſome other preſbyterian Scots, to a right 
underſtanding of the church of England. He took his text out 
of Romans x11. 1; and managed the diſcourſe * archbiſhop 
Spotſwood, who was preſent, relates) both ſoundly and learn- 
edly, to the ſatisfaction of all the hearers; only it grieved the 
ſcotch miniſters to hear the pope and prefbytery fo often 
equalled in their:oppoſition to ſovereign princes, &c. Dr: Buck- 
aridge was conſecrated biſhop of Rocheſter in 1611; and, upon 
the death of Nicholas Felton, biſhop of Ely, he was tranflated 
to that ſee in 1628. He was a perſon of great worth and learn- 
ing, and made it his buſineſs to ſupport the church of England 
both againſt the roman catholic and puritanical party. He died 
in 1631. His works are, De 283 papæ in rehus tempora- 

is uſurpata, adverſus Robertum 
cardinalem Bellarminum, lib, ii. in quibus reſpondetur autho- 
ribus, ſcripturis, rationibus, exemplis, contra Gul. Barclayum 
allatis: this book is counted a maſter- piece in its kind. A diſ- 
courſe concerning kneeling at the communion; printed with a 
ſermon upon that ſubject. To theſe we may add ſome other 


ſermons 


BU DEUS (Wir as), was deſcended of an ancient and 


illuſtrious family, and born at Paris in 1467. He was placed 


young under maſters; but barbariſm prevailed ſo much in the 
ſchools of Paris, that he took an utter diſlike to them. He was 
then ſent to the univerſity of Orleans to ſtudy law, where he 
paſſed three years without adding to his knowledge; for his pa- 
rents, ſending for him back to Paris, found his ignorance no leſs 
than before, and his reluctance to ſtudy, and love of gaming and 


other pleaſures, much greater. king talked no more to him of 
learning of any kind; and as he was 

him to follow his inclinations: He was paſſienately fond of hunt- 
ing, and took great pleaſure. in horſes, dogs, and hawks. The 


eir to a large fortune, left 


fire of youth beginning to cool, and his uſual pleaſures to pall 


upon his ſenſes, he was ſuddenly ſeized with an irreſiſtible paſ- 


ſion for ſtudy. He immediately diſpoſed of all his hunting equi- 


page, and even abſtracted himſelf from all buſineſs, to b 
himſelf wholly to letters in which he made, without any aſſiſt- 
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ance, N rapid and amazing progreſs, particularly in the latin 
and greek languages. The work which gained him greateſt re- 
putation was his treatiſe De aſſe. His erudition and high birth 
were not his only advantages: he had an uncommon ſhare of 
piety, modeſty, gentleneſs, and good breeding. He took a fin- 
gular pleaſure in ſerving his friends, and procuring eſtabliſn- 
ments for men of letters. Francis I. often ſent for 3 and, 
at his perſuaſion and that of du Bellay, founded the royal college 
of France, for teaching the languages and ſciences. Ihe kin 
ſent him to Rome with the character of his ambaſſador to Leo * 
and in 1522 made him maſter of requeſts. The ſame year he 
was choſen provoſt of the merchants. He died at Paris in 1540. 
He had by his wife four ſons and two daughters. His works, 
Printed at Baſil in 1557, make four volumes in folio. 
Eraſmus called him portentum Galliæ, the prodigy of France. 
There was a cloſe connection between theſe two great men. 
Their letters,” ſays. the late Dr. Jortin, “though full of com- 
pliments and civilities, are alſo full of little bickerings and con- 
teſts: which ſhew, that their friendſhip was not entirely free from 
ſome; ſmall degree of jealouſy and envy ; eſpecially on the fide 
of Budzus, who yet in other reſpects was an excellent perſon.” 
It is not eaſy to determine on which fide the jealouſy lay; 
perhaps it was on both. Budæus might envy Eraſmr s for his 
ſuperior taſte and wit, as well as his more extenſive learning; as 
poſſibly Eraſmus might envy Budzus for a ſuperior knowledge 
of the greek tongue, which was generally aſcribed to him. 
Leet us cloſe this ſhort account with a couple of diſtichs made 
upon him ; the firſt by Beza, the ſecond by Buchanan: 


ws 185305 vix multo multi peperere labore, 
Uno Budews comparat Ae fibi, 
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ca eſt, quod Gracia barbara non eſt, 
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Sallia quod Gra 
Utñraque Budæs debet utrumque ſuov. . 
. BUDDAUS, (Jon Francis), born at Anclan in Pome- 
rania'1667, was profeſſor of greek and latin at Cobourg, of mo- 
rality and civil law at Halle, and of theology at Jena, where he 
died in 1729, at the age of 62. His audience was always very nu- 
merous. He was clear, methodical, and an enemy to the jargon 
of the ſchools. Norwithſtanding the buſineſs of his profeſſor- 
ſhip, he ſo well cxconomiſed his time, that he found leiſure to 
keep up a very extenſive correſpondence, to preach once a fort- 
night, and to compoſe a variety of works. He wrote, 1. Elementa 

tuloſophiz practicæ inſtrumentalis et theoreticæ, 3 vols. $8vo. in 
high repute Wee 2, A lyſtem of theology, not 
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leſs eſteemed, 2 vols. gto. 3. The grand german hiſtorical dic- 
tionary, printed ſeveral times at Leipfic and Baſle, in 2 vols. folia. 
4. A treatiſe on atheiſm and ſuperſtition, 1717, 8vo. 5. Several 
other works on tlie ſeriptu res 8 Oo Wor 


. . 


BUDGELL (Evsract), efq. a very ingenious writer; was 


2 


born at St. Thomas near Exeter, about 168 5, and educated at 


Chriſt-church, Oxford. His father was Gilbert Budgell, D. D. 
deſcended of an antient family in Devonſhire; his mother 
Mary, only daughter of Dr. William Gulſton, biſhop of Briſtol, 
whole fiſter Jane married dean Addiſon, and was mother to 
the famous Addiſon. After ſome years ſtay in the univerſity, 
Mr. Budgell went to London, and was entered of the Inner 
Temple, in order to be bred to the bar, for which his father 
always intended him; but, inſtead of the law, he followed his 
own inclinations, which carried him to the ſtudy of polite lite- 
rature, and to the company of the genteeleſt perſons in town. 
During his ſtay at the Temple, he contracted a ſtrict intimacy 


and friendſhip with Addiſon, who was firſt couſin to his en | 


and when Addifon was appointed ſecretary to lord Wharton, th: 
lord heutenant of Ireland, he made an offer to his friend Euſtace 
of going with him, as one of the clerks of his office; which 
Mr. Budgell readily accepted. This was in April 110, when 
he was about 25 years of age. He had by this time read the 
claſſics, the maſt reputed hiſtorians,” and the beſt french, eng- 
liſh, and italian writers. It was now that Mr. Budgell com- 


qeneed author, and became concerned with Steele and Addiſon 


in writing the Tatler. The SpeQator being ſet on foot in 1911, 


Ar. Budgell had likewiſe a thare in that publication. All the 


apers marked with an X being written by him; as was indeed 
he whole eighth volume by Addiſon and himfelf, without the 


aſſiſtance of Steele. Several little epigrams and - ſongs, 
which have a good deal of wit in them, together with the epi- 
logue to the Diſtreſſed Mother, which had a greater run than 
any thing of the kind before, were alſo written by Mr. Budgell 
near this time; all which, together with the known affection 
of Addiſon for him, raiſed his character ſo much, as to make 
him very generally known and talked of. Upon the laying down 
of the SpeCtator, the Guardian was ſet up; and in this wor! 
our author had a hand along with Addiſon and Steele. In the 


preface it is ſaid, that thoſe papers marked with an aſteriſk 


were written by Mr. Budgell. 
Having regularly made his 


was appointed under-ſecretary to Addiſon, and chief ſecretary 
to the lords Juſtices of Ireland. He was made likewiſe deputy 


clerk of the council in that kingdom; and ſoon after choſen 
member of the iriſh parliament, where he became a very good 
$353 Dis ADs os 9 4 ig F 1929 at > 26435 od p35 | ; ſpeaker: 


ularly mad ogreſs in the ſecretary of ſtate's 
office in Ireland; upon the arrival of George I. in England, he 
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ſpeaker. He acquitted himſelf in all theſe poſts with great exact- 
neſs and ability, and with very fingular diſintereſtedneſs. In 
1717, when Addiſon became principal ſecretary of ſtate in Eng, 
land, he procured for Mr. Budgell the place of accomptant and 
comptroller-general'of the revenue in Ireland, and might have 
had him for his under- ſecretary; but it was thought more ex- 
pedient for his majeſty's ſervice that he ſnould continue where 
he was. He held theſe ſeveral places till 1718, at which time 
the duke of Bolton was appointed lord lieutenant. His grace 
carried over with him one Mr. Edward Webſter, whom he 
made a privy counſellor and his ſecretary. A miſunderſtanding 
ariſing on ſome aceount or other, between this gentleman and 
Mr. Budgell; the latter treated Mr. Webſter himſelf, his edu- 
cation, his abilities, and his family, with the utmoſt contempt. 
Mr, Budgell Was indiſcreet enough (for he was naturally proud 
and full of reſentment) to write a lampoon, prior to this, in 
which the lord lieutenant was not ſpared; and which he pub- 
liſhed in ſpite of all Addiſon could ſay againſt it. Hence many 
diſcontents aroſe between them, till at length the lord lieutenant, 
in ſupport of his ſecretary, ſuperſeded Mr. Budgell, and very 
ſoon after got him removed from the place of accomptant- 
general. Mr. W not thinking it ſafe to continue longer 
in Ireland, ſet out for England, and ſoon after his arrival pub- 
liſhed a pamphlet, repreſenting his caſe, intitled, A Letter to 
the lord , from Euſtace Budgell, eſq . accomptant- general of 
Ireland, and late ſecretary to their excellencies the lords juſtices 
of that kingdom: eleven hundred copies of which were ſold off 
in one day, ſo great was the curioſity of the public in that parti- 
cular. Afterwards, in the Poſtboy of Jan. 17, 1719, he pub 
liſhed an advertiſement to juſtify his character againſt rep 
which had been ſpread to * diſadvantage; and he did not 
ſeruple to declare in all companies, that his life was attempted 
by his enemies, which deterred him from attending his ſeat in 
parliament. - His behaviour about this time made many of his 
friends conclude him delirious; his paſſions were certainly very 
ſtrong, nor were his vanity and jealouſy leſs ſo. Addiſon, who 
had reſigned the ſeals, and was retired into the country for the 
lake of his health, found it impoſlible to ſtem the tide of oppo- 
ſition, © which was every where running * his kinſman, 
through the influence and power of the duke of Bolton; and 
therefore diſſtiaded him in the ſtrongeſt terms from publiſhing 
his caſe, but"to no manner of ph poſe 3 which made him tell 2 
friend in great anxiety,” that Mr. Budgell was wiſer than any _ 
man he ever knew, and yet he ſuppoſed the world would hardly 
ho Mr. Budgell's great and noble friend lord Halifax, to whom 
in 171.3 he had dedicated a tranſlation of Theophraſtus's m | 
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racters, was dead; and lord Orrery, who held him in the higheft 
eſteem, had it not in his power to ſerve him. Addiſon had indeed 
got a promiſe from lord Sunderland, that, ag ſoon as the preſent 
_ tlamour was a little abated, he would do ſomething: for him; 
but that gentleman's death, happening in 1710, put an end to 
all hopes of ſucceeding at court ; where he continued never- 
theleſs to make ſeveral attempts, but was conſtantly kept down 
by the weighs of the duke of Bolton. In 1720, the fatal year 
of the South Sea, he was almoſt ruined, for he loſt above 
20, oool. in it. He tried afterwards to get into parliament, at 
ſeveral places, and ſpent 5oool. more in unſucceſsful attempts, 
which completed his ruin. And from this period, he began 
to behave and live in a different manner from what he had done 
before; wrote libellous pamphlets againſt fir Robert Walpole 
and the miniſtry, and did many unjuſt things in regard to his 
relations, being diſtracted in his on private fortune, as indeed 
he was judged to be in his ſenſes. In 1727, he had 1000l, given 
him by the ducheſs of Marlborough, to whoſe huſband, the 
famous duke, he was related by his mother's ſide, with a view 
to his getting into parliament. She knew that he had a talent 
for ſpeaking in public, that he was acquainted with buſineſs, 
and would probably run any lengths againſt the miniſtry, But 
this ſcheme failed, for he could never get choſen. In 1730 he 
eloſed in with the writers againſt the adminiſtration, and pub- 
liſhed many papers in the Craftſman. - He publiſhed alſo about 
the ſame time many other pieces of a 8 nature. In 1733, 
He began a weekly pamphlet called The Bee, which he con- 
tinued for about a hundred numbers, that bound into eight 
volumes, 8 vo. During the progreſs of this work, Dr. Tindal 
died, by whoſe: will Mr. Budgell had 20001. left him; and the 
world being ſurpriſed at ſuch a gift from a man entirely unre- 
lated to him, to the excluſion. of the next heir, a nephew, 
and the continuator of Rapin's Hiſtory of England, imme- 
diately imputed it to his making the will himſelf. - Thus the 
a di lan wu re Wee eee ee 
Let Budgell charge low Grub-ftreet on my quill, 
hs Ai de Water he pleaſe except by WAL Cans 447 
It was thought he had ſome hand in publiſhing Dr. Tindal's 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation; for he often talked. of ano- 
ther additional volume on the ſame ſubject, but never pub- 
liſhed it. However, he. uſed; to enquire. very frequently after 
Dr. Conybeare's health, who had been employed by queen Anne 
to anſwer the firſt volume, and rewarded. with the deanery of 
Chriſt-church for his pains; ſaying, 5. he hoped Mr. Dean 
would live a little longer, that he might have the. pleaſure of 
making him a biſhop; for he intended very ſoon to be 
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the other volume of Tindal, which would certainly do the bu- 
fineſs.” e 

After the relation of the Bee, he became ſo involved in ws 
ſuits, that he was reduced to a very unhappy ſituation. He 
now returned to his original deſtination of the bar, and at» 
tended for ſome time in the courts of law; but finding himſelf 
incapable of making any progreſs, and being diſtreſſed to the 
utmoſt, he determined at length on ſuicide. Accordingly, in 
1736, he took a boat at Somerſet ſtairs, after filling his pockets 
with ſtones, and ordered the waterman to ſhoot the brid | 
and, while the boat was going under, threw himſelf into ny 
river, where he periſhed immediately. Several days before, 
he had been viſibly diſtracted in his mind, and almoſt mad; 
which makes ſuch an aCtion the leſs wonderful. He was never 
married, but left one natural daughter behind him, who after- 
wards took his name, and was ſome time an actreſs at Drury- 
lane. The morning before he committed this act upon him- 
ſelf, he 3 to perſuade this lady to accompany him, 
which ſhe however very wiſely refuſed. Upon his bureau was 
Ke A "tip of paper, on which were written er words: 


What Cato did, and Addiſon e 


Cannot be wrong. 


Mr. Budgell as a writer is very agreeal le; not arguninatative 
or deep, but ingenious and entertaining; and his ſtyle is ſo 

peculiarly y clegant, that it may in that reſpect be almoſt ranked 
Lis Addiſon's, and is certainly ſuperior to hat of moſt engliſh 
writers. A coneiſe epitaph, which” he wrote in 2 0 Worn 2 
_ fine young: lady, is worth preſerving: 1 


4 1 was, ſhe is (what can there more 'be 1014 5 
| On earth the firſt, in heaven the ſecond maid, 


 BUFALMACO (Bo waaco);; an eminent italian painter, 
who. was as pleaſant in his converſation; as he was ingenious 
in his compoſitions.' A friend, 'whoſe name was Bruno, con- 
ſulting him one day how he might give more expreſſion to his 
ſubj jed, Bufalmaeo anſwered, that he had nothing to do, but 
to Late the words come out of the mouths of his figures by 
labels, on which they might be written. Bruno, thinking him 
in earneſt, did ſo, as ſeveral fooliſh painters did after him; 
who, improving upon Bruno, added anſwers to | queſtions, 
and made their Heer enter into a kind of converſation. Bufal- 
maco died in 1 

BUFFIER (Es Apt), 2 e e ond af french parents, 
was born in Poland, 1661: he became a jeſuit in 1679, and 
whic at Paris in 1737). There are many works of this ORs 
. which ſhey dee etration and accurate judgement: 
5 — 8 1 Principal 


principal of which is Un cours des ſciences, Scr that is, A 


courſe of ſciences upon principles new and ſimple, in order te 
form language, the underſtanding; and the heart, 1 7g2, in folio. 
This collection includes an excellent french grammar upon a 
new plan; a philofophic and practical treatiſe upon eloquence; 


an art of poetry; which however is not reckoned the beſt part 


of this miſcellany z elements of metaphyſics; an examination 
e eee a treatiſe of civil ſociety; and an ex po- 
ſition of the proofs of religion: all full of refleQions, juſt: as 


well as new. He was the author of other works, in verſe and 


proſe, of which no great account is had; and it is remarkable, 


that his ſtyle in both is rather eaſy, than accurate and correct, 


notwithſtanding the precepts in his grammar, which is r 


, 


philofophic. _ JJ%%%%SVVVVVVVCVCCCC vin yur 
-: BUFFON (Greorct Lovis LE CLERRC, count! DE), was born 
at Montbard, in Burgundy, the th of September 1707: his 
father was a counſellor of the parliament of Dijon, and the fon 
was deſtined to the ſame office, if fcience had not 'drawh him 
away from the law. He ſtudied at Dijon; and his eager activity, 
his acuteneſs, penetration, and robuſt conſtitution, fitted him 
to purſue buſineſs and pleaſure with equal ardour. His early 
ſion was for aſtronomy ; and the young le Clerę was never 
without Euclid in his pocket. At the age of 20 he went with 
an engliſn nobleman and his governor to Italy; but he ober- 
locked the choiceſt remains of art; and amidſt the ruins of an 
elegant and luxurious people, he firſt felt the charms of natural 
hiſtory, whoſe zealous and ſucceſsful admirer: he afterwards 
proved. On his return to France, he fought, on ſome ocraſional 
quarrel, with an Engliſhman, whom he wounded; aud was 
obliged to retire. to Paris. He there tranſlated Newton's Fluxions 
from the latin, and Hales's Statics from the engliſh, into the 
french language. He afterwards came to England at 
of twenty-five; and this journey concluded his travels: lieftaid 
Here about three months. At the age of twenty-one, he fuc- 
ceeded to the eſtate of his mother, which was valued at about 
300, oO livres (above 12, 00 pounds ſterling); and he was one 
of thoſe whoſe eaſy or affluent circumſtances urge on literary 
purſuits, and clear the path of ſome of its thorns. Perhaps 
. this was the period of his retirement to Mantbatd, hefe r 
ſpent much time, and where his leiſure was little interrupted: 
while in the capital, his office of intendant of the king's garden 
and cabinet, engaged much of his time. He loved company, 


and was partial to the fair; but he —_ glory more. He fpent 


Fourteen hours every day in ſtudy; and; when we examine the 


extent of his knowledge, and the number of his works, we 
wonder at his having executed ſo much, even in this time. At 


"five in the morning he retired to a pavillion in his vaſt gard Ws, 
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and he was then inacceſſible. This was, as prince'Henry of Pruſſia 
called it, the\cradle'of natural hiſtory ; but he was indifferently 
_ accommodated. The walls were naked; an old writing table, 
with pen, ink, and paper, and an antient elbow chair'of black 
leather were the only furniture of his ſtudy. * His manuſcriprs 
were in a cabinet in another building, and he went occaſionally 
from one to the other. The ras of Buffon's works are pretty 
well known. When each was finiſhed; it was put afide, in 
order that he might forget it; and he then returned to it with 
the ſeverity of a critic. He was anxious to have it per{picuousz 
and if thoſe to whom he read his works heſitated a moment, 
he changed the paſſage. The works of others he at laſt read 
like Magliabechi, the titles, the contents, and the moſt in- 
tereſting parts; but he read M. Necker's 9 Rendu, and 
the Adminiſtration of the finances, at length: he ſpoke of them 
alſo with no little enthuſiaſm. His favourite authors were 
Fenelon, Monteſquieu, and Richardſon. e 
M. de Buffon's converſation was unadorned, rarely animated, 
but ſometimes very cheerful. He was exact in his dreſs, parti- 
cularly in dreſſing his hair. He fat long at table, and then 
ſeemed at his eaſe. His converſation was, at this time, un- 
embarraſſed, and his gueſts had frequently occaſion to notice 

ſome happy turn of phraſe, or ſome deep reflection. His com- 
plaiſance was very conſiderable: he loved praiſe; and even praiſed 
himſelf z but it was with ſo much frankneſs, with ſuch good 
humour, and' with' ſo little contempt of others, that it was 
never diſagreeable. Indeed, when we confider the extent of 
his reputation, the credit of his works, and the attention with 
which they were always received, we do not wonder that he 
was ſenſible of his own value. It would perhaps have diſplayed 
a ſtronger mind to have concealed it. His father lived to 93; 
and almoſt adored his ſon; his grandfather to 87, and the ſub- 
Jet; of our preſent obſervations exceeded only 80. Fiſty-ſix 
ſtones were found in his bladder; but if he had conſented to 
the operation, he might probably have lived longer. One ſon 
remains. Near a high tower, in the gardens of Montbard, he 
has placed a low column, with the following inſcriptionn 
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Ile died after a long and painful illneſs, on the 16th of 
April 1788. Notwithſtanding the nature and extent of his 
works; his application was indefatigable, and his life, even to 
a feẽ months before his death, conſtantly devoted to the ſciences. 
His body, embalmed, was preſented on the 18th at St. Medard's 


— 
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church, and conveyed. afterwards to Montbard in Burgundy, 
vhere this illuſtrious writer had requeſted in his will to be interred, 
in the ſame vault with his wife. His funeral was attended with a 
pomp rarely beſtowed on dignity, opulence: or power. A nu- 
merous concourſe of academicians, and perſons diſtinguiſhed by 
rank and polite literature, met in order to pay the fincere ho- 
mage deſeryedly due to ſo great a philoſopher. Full 20,000 

8 . the ſtreets through which the hearſe was to 
PRA and expreſſed the ſame curioſity as if the ceremony had 
en for a monarch. Such is the reverence we feel for the 
learned in general; and we cannot help relating a ſhort. anec- 
dote that fully evinces the truth of this aſſertion. © During the 
laſt war, the captains of engliſh privateers, whenever they 
found in their prizes any boxes addreſſed to count de Buffon 
(and many were addreſſed to him from ny part of the world), 
immediately forwarded them to Paris, without opening them, 
whereas thoſe directed to the king of Spain were generally 
ſeized. —Count de Buffon was in his perfect ſenſes till within a 
few hours of his diſſolution. The very morning of the. 15th, 
he ordered ſome work to be done in the e rden, and 
remitted the ſum of 18,000 livres (750l.) to M. Thouin the 
gardener, who has contributed very much to embelliſh that de- 
lightful ſpot on the banks of the Seine. At the opening of the 
corpſe, 57 ſtones were found in his bladder, ſome as large as a 
ſmall bean; 30 of them were cryſtallized in a triangular form, 
and weighed all together two ounces and ſix drams. All his 
other parts were perfectly ſound. The brain was found -of a 
ſize rather greater than ordinary. The gentlemen of the fa- 

culty who were preſent at the opening of the body, unanimouſl 
agreed that he might have been eaſily cut, and without the leaſt 
danger; but M. de Buffon's conſtant doubts of the exiſtence of 
ſuch an obſtruction, and his dreadful apprehenſions for the 
ſucceſs of the operations, made him perſiſt in letting nature per- 
form her functions undiſturbed; and he repeatedly ſaid he would 
truſt to her. And indeed none could ſo well rely on the effects 
of bounteous nature as the count, for none had been ſo liberally 
gratified. On his manly and noble figure ſhe had ſtamped: the 

outward figns of uncommon intelligence. 1 

Le comte de la Cepede, in his deſcription of the four lamps 
ſuſpended in the temple of Genius, erected in the boſom of 
France, has given a pompous eulogy of Monteſquieu, Voltaire, 
Rouſſeau, and Buffon. We ſhall conclude this ſubject by tranſ- 
lating the laſt.—“ It was no longer night: a ſtar, created by 
nature to illuminate the univerſe, ſhone with majeſty. His 
courſe was marked by dignity; his motion by harmony, and his 
repoſe by ſerenity: every eye, even the weaken. was cager to 
contemplate it. From his car reſplendent over the a an | 
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ſpread his magniificetice. - As | God inclofed: in tlie ark all the 
works of creation; he collected on the banks of the Seine the 
animals, vegetables, and minerals, diſperſed in the four quarters 
of the globe. Every form, every colour, all the riches and in- 
ſins of the world were offered to our eyes, and to our under- 
ſtandings. Every thing was revealed; every thing ennobled; 
every thing rendered intereſting, brilliant, or graceful. But a 
funeral prong was heard— nature grieved in ſilence: with 
Buffon the laſt lamp was extinguiſhed.” . 5 
His natural hiſtory however has not eſcaped ſome ſharp animad- 
verſions from the pen of an ingenious writer: Buffon, ſays he, 
divides the whole animal world into fix claſſes, viz. quadrupeds, 
birds, amphibious animals, fiſh, inſets, and worms. Now this 
firſt diviſion is evidently incomplete; for it conveys no idea of 
certain genera which are nevertheleſs conſiderably extenſive : 
Such are cruſtaceous animals, ſhells, and ſerpents, which, at 
firſt ſight, N a; to be totally forgot. For how can it occur 
to us, that ſerpents are amphibious, that cruſtaceous animals 
are inſets, or that ſhell-fiſh are worms? Had he extended his 
claſſes to twelve or more inſtead of fix, he would have been more 
clear, and his diviſion leſs arbitrary; for in treating. of natural 
productions, the more we enlarge the number of our diviſions, 
the nearer we approach to truth; for nature produces only in- 
dividuals; all the connections of orders, claſſes, genera, and 
the Iike exiſt only in our imagination. We ſhall find, if we 
examine the generical characteriſtics only, which he uſes, yet 
greater defects: Thus, for inſtance, any particular, as that of 
teats, uſed for the diſtinction of quadrupeds, ought to belong 
to all animals; whereas, from the time of Ariſtotle it has been 
well known that the horſe has no teats. The claſs of quadrupeds 
he ſubdivides into five orders, viz. 1. Anthropomorphæ. 2. Feræ. 
3. Glires. 4. Jumenta. 5. Pecora. From the enumeration of thefe 
orders it: muſt be apparent, that the diviſion 1s not only arbitrary, 
but ill imagined : for he places in the firſt, the man, the ape, 
the ſloth, and the armadillo. - The ſyſtematic phrenſy muſt run 
high indeed to rank beings together ſo different as a man, and 
an armadillo! The ſecond order he begins with the lion and 
tyger, but then he goes to the cat, the otter, the weaſel, the 
ſea- calf, the dog, the bear, the badger—and at laſt comes 
the hedge-hog, the mole and the bat! Could any one have 
thought the three laſt deſerve the name of Feræ or wild heaſts— 
or ſuch domeſtie animals as a dog or a cat? - Glires, or dor- 
mice, are his third order; he arranges under this head, not only 
all the mouſe kind (of which I know but one, the dormouſe), 
but the porcupine, the horſe, the ſquirrel, and the beaver. [Ihe 
fourth is the Jumenta, or animals of burthen: theſe: are the 
elephant, the ſea-horſe, the ſhrew mouſe, the horſe, and the 
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_ ridiculous.- Laſtly the Pecora, or cattle, conſiſt of the camel, 


the ſtag, the goat, the ſheep, and the on: but what a difference 


is there between the camel and the ſheep the ftag and the 
goat! For what reaſon ſhould ſuch creatures be fanked in the 
fame order, except from a determination that the animal king- 
dom thould be reduced into ſo few orders? Then if his ſub- 
_ diviſions be further examined, the lynx will be found to be a kind 
of cat—the fox and wolf, a ſort of dog—the civet a kind of badget 
— the 5 kind of a hare — the thinoceros, an elephant 
and the aſs, an horſe! And this incongruity, merely becauſe 
there is ſome uniformity in the number of their teats or the 


figure of their horns, From this ſyſtem of quadrupeds we may 


judge of the reſt. With him ſerpents are amphibious animals 
the crab, and lobſter,are not only inſects, butot the ſame claſs with 
lice and fleas !. The ſhell, cruſtaceous and gelatinous fiſh, oyſters, 
muſcles, ſtar, and cuttle fiſh, are indiſcriminately—worrhs |” 
He is however juſtly celebrated | for his vaſt knowledge of 
natural hiſtory over the whole world. His works are truly 


Newton, 4to. 1740. 2. La ſtatique des vegetaux, traduite de 
Panglois de Hales, 4to. 1745. 3. Hiſtoire Naturelle, 13 vols. 
4to. 1749, 1765. . VVV | 
_ BULL (JonN), a celebrated muſician, was born in So- 
merſetſhire about 1563, and educated under Blitheman, organiſt 
of queen Elizabeth's chapel. In 1586.he was admitted. ba- 
chelor of muſic at Oxford, having been a practitioner fourteen 


years. In 1591, he was appointed organiſt of the .queen's 


chapel; and the year after, was created doctor in the univerſity 
of Gainbridge. He was greatly admired for his fine hand upon 
the organ, as well as for his compoſitions. Upon the eſta- 
bliſhment of Greſham N A he was choſen the firſt profeſſor 
of muſic there; and, not being able os latin, was per- 
mitted to deliver his lectures in engliſh; th 
management of queen Elizabeth, wha had herſelf. recommend- 
ed him. In 1601 he went abroad for the recovery of his 


health, and travelled into France and Germany, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his art, to the aſtoniſhment, of fo-- 


Ward relates, that, upon the deceaſe of Elizabeth, 


reigner? . | | 
ks ee chief organiſt to king James: he was certainly in the 


ſervice of prince Henry, his name ſtanding firſt in tlie liſt of that 


prince's muſicians in 1611, with a ſalary of 40l. per ann. In 1613 
I. quitted England, perhaps becauſe his art grew out of faſhion; 
and went to reſide in the Netherlands, where he was admitted 


into the ſervice of the archduke. Wood ſays, he died at 


Hamburg; 


0 


hog—ſo incongruotis and whimſical an affermblage, 40 üb malte 
us think it muſt Have coſt the author no flight pains to render it 


philoſophical, and diſplay an erudition which does honour to 
himſelf and his country. 1. Traite des fluxions, traduit de 


is was through the 
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ſchool at Oxford. W 
long liſt of 1 $ CON poſitions in manpſcript.;. 


What is e conceived of, the maſters of that times. 
_ BULL. (Geoxgt), 1 5 of St. David's, d fi 
an antient family in Somerſetſhire, and born ax Wells in that 
county, March 25, 1634. His father dying when he was. but 
four years old, he was left, with an eſtar of 2001. a year, to 
the care of guardians, by whom he was firſt placed at a gram- 
mar-ſchobl in Wells, and afterwards at the free-ſchool of Ti- 
verton in Devonſhire: He was entered a commoner in Exeter 
college, Oxford, July 10, 1648. 117 now tranſplanted from 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline to more manly iberty, he neglected his 
ſtudies to purſue pleaſure; but ſtill his genius diſcovered itſelf. 
As he 8 a cloſe. ſtrong way of reaſoning, he ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of logic, and gained the reputation. of a 
ſmart diſputant. Refuſing to take the oath to the common- 
wealth of England, he retired in January 1649, with his tutor 
Mr. Ackland, to Notth-Cadbuty in Somerſetſhire. In this re- 
treat, which laſted till he was 19 years of age, he had frequent 
converſation with one of his ſiſters, whoſe good ſenſe and in- 
comparable parts were directed by the molt ſolid piety. By 
her affe&tionaze recommendation to her brother of that religion 
her own conduct ſo much adorned, ſhe won him from every 
tincture of lightneſs and vanity, and influenced him to a ſerious 
ba his ſtudies. He now put himſelf, by the advice 
of his guardians, under the care, and boarded in the houſe, of 
Mr. William Thomas [M], rector of Ubley in Somerſerſhire, 
from whom he received little or no real improvement; but the 
acquaintance he made with his tutor's ſon, Mr. Samuel Thomas, 
made ſome amends. This gentleman perſuaded him to read 
Hooker, Hammond, Taylor, and Epiſcopius, with which he 
_ ſupplied him, though at the hazard of his father's diſpleaſure ; 
who never found any:of thofe books in his ſtudy without diſ- 
covering viſible marks of his diſpleaſure; and eaſil uefing 
from what quarter they came, would often fay, * My on wi 


[>] This gentlem an then was in great 
reputation for his piety, and eſteemed 
one, of the chief miniſters of his time in 
the neighbourhood. where he lived; he 


was always reckoned a puritan, and cloſed. 


with the preſbyrerian meaſures in 1642, 
Vo. III. | 


lived to be eje 
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and was appointed an a{Gftant to the com- 
miſſione rs tor ejecting ſuch whom they 
called ſcandaloas, ignorant, and inſuſfi- 
cient miniſters, and ſchaolmaſters. He 
EC :Qed himſelf for noncoofer- 
mity, and died in 1667. Nelſon. 
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"Thomas, he was, by Dr. Skinner the 
otdained deacon and prieft in ohe day, being at that time 21 
este of aße) after which he accepted che benefice of St. 
George's near Briſtol, worth: about. zel. a year. © A Hale oc. 
_currence, ſoon after his coming to. this livitig, contributed 
greatly to eſtablith kis reputation as a preacher. One Sunday, 
hen he had begun his fermof, às Re was turning over his 
bible to explain fome texts of ſcripture which he had quoted, 
his notes, Whiclr were wrote on ſeveral ſmall pieces of paper, 
ber oer or his bible e ale of the urch: any of 
tlie congregation fell into 97 51 „concluding that their young 
preacher would be nonpluſſed for, want of matetials; but ſome 
© of the more ſober and better-tiatured' fort gathered up the ſeat- 
"tered notes, and carried them to him in 1 pulpit.” Mr. Bull 
took them; and perceiving that molt of the audience, conſiſting 
"chiefly of ſea-faring perſons, wete rather inclined to triumph 
over him under that furprize, he clapped them into his book 
again, and ſhut it, and then, without referring any more to 
them, went on with the ſubjeck he had begun. Another time 
While he was preaching, a quiker came into the church, and in 
the middle of the fermon, cried out, George, come down, 
thou att a falſe prophet and an hireling;“ whereupon the pa- 
riſhioners, , who loved their miniſter exceedingly, fell upon the 
poor quaker with ſuch fury, as obliged Mr. Halb to come down 
out” of the pulpit to quiet them, and to ſave him from the 
effects of their reſentment: after Which, he went up again and 
_ "fimifhied his ſermon. The prevailing fpirit of thoſe times would not 
admit of the public and regular uſè of the book of common prayer; 
but Mr. Bull formed all his public devotions 'out of the book 
of common prayer, and was commended as a perſon who prayed 
by the ſpirit, by many who condemned the common- prayer as 
a a beggarly element and carnal performance. A particular in- 
| ſtance of this happened to him, upon his being ſent for to bap- 
| tize the child of a difſenter in his parifh. Upon this occaſion, 
3 he made uſe of the office of ba ile Js preſtfibel by the church 
of England, which he had got entirely by heart, and which he 
went through with fo much readineſs, gravity, and devotion, 
that the whole company were extremely affected, After the 
ceremony, the father of the child returned him a great many 
thanks, intimating at the ſame time, with how much greater 
. ecedification thoſe prayed, who entirely depended upon the ſpirit 
| | of God for his aſſiſtance in, their extempore effuſions, than they 
| | . did who tied themſelves up to premeditated forms; and that, if 
| be had not made the fign of the croſs, the badge of popery as he ® 
called it, nobody could have formed the leaſt objection to his do 
excellent prayers. . Upan which Mr. Bull ſhewed him the office de 
of 4 ry in the liturgy, wherein was contained every Prayer bs 
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de had vſed on that occafion; which, with other arguments 
offered by Mr. Bull in fayour of the common prayer, wrought 
ſo effectually upon the good old man, and his whole family, 
that from that time they became-., conſtant attendants on che 
public ſervice of the churce . S e n 
In 16 58, Mr. Bull married a daughter of Mr. Alexandet Gre- 
gory, ,miniſter;of Cirenceſter, , and the, ſane, year was preſented 
by the lady Pool to the, retoty. of Suddington St. Mary near 
Cirenceſter. In 1659, being privy to the deſigns in favour of 
king Charles, his houſe was choſe for one of the places of 
meeting. After the reſtoration in 1662, he was preſented by 
the lord chancellor to the vicarage of Suddington St. Peter's, at 
the requeſt of his dioceſan, Dr. Nicolſon biſhop. of Glouceſter. 
During the 27 years Mr. Bull was rector of Suddington, he 
compoſed moſt of his works, ſeveral tracts of which ate en- 
| tirely loſt through his own neglect in preſerving them. In 1669 
| he publiſhed his Harmonia Apoſtolica. In 1675, came abroad 
his Examen Cenſuræ, &c. and Apologia pro Harmonia; in 
: anſwer to two authors who had written againſt. his apoſtolical 
harmony. About three years after, he was promoted by the 
earl of Nottingham then lord chancellor, to a: prebend in the 
church of Glouceſter. In 1685 he publiſhed his Defenſio 
fidei Nicenæ. Five years after the publication of this book, 
Mr. Bull was preſented by Philip Sheppard, eſq. to the living 
of Avening in Glouceſterſhire, worth 2001, a yea. 
June the 10th, the g of Oxford, = the great ſer- 
vices he had done the whole church, by his excellent defence 
of the nicene faith, conferred on him the degree of D. D. z and 
the 20th of the ſame month, he was inſtalled into the arch- 
deaconry of Llandaff, to which he was preferred by archbiſhop 
Sancroft. He preached very warmly. againſt popery in king 
James the IId's reign, and after the revolution was put into 
the commiſſion of the peace. In 1694, while rector of Avening, 
His laſt 
„ 
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he publiſhed his Judicium eccleſiæ catholicæ Lx ]. 
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[x] Mr. Nelſon, ſoon after the pub- 


lication of this work, ſent it as a preſent 
to Mr, Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux. 


from the biſhop of Meaux, not only to 


return Dr. Bull his humble thanks, but 


the unfeigned congratulations alſo of the 
whole clergy of France, then aſſembled at 
St. Germains, for the great-ſervice he had 
done to the catholic church, in ſo well 
defending her determination, concerning 
the neceſſity of believing the divinity of 


the fon of God, In that letter the _ | 


That 
prelate cqmmunicatey it to ſeveral other 
french biſhops, the reſult of which was, 
that Mr. Nelſon was defired, in a letter 


of Meaux expreſſes himſelf in the follow- 
ing terms: Dr. Bull's performance is 
admirable, the matter he treats of could 
not be explained with greater learning and 
judgment; but there is one thing I wonder 


at, which is, that ſo great a man, who 


ſpeaks ſo advantageouſly of the church, of 
unten which is obtained anly in unity 
with her, and of the infallible: aſſiſtance 
of the holy ghoſt in the council of Nice, 
which infers the ſame aſſiſtance for all 
others aſſembled in the ſame church, can 


continue a moment without acknowledging 


her. Or, let bim tell me, fir, what he 
means by the term catholic church ? Is 
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| work was Primitira apoſtolica traditio degmatis in' eceleſia' ea- 
tholica recepti de J. C. ſalvatoris noſtri divinatione; which with 


His other latin works was printed in 1903 [0]. April 29, 1705, 


he was promoted to the ſee of St. David's. A few months after 
his conſecration he went down to his dioceſe, where he con- 


ſtantly after reſided till he left the world, February 17, 1709. 


Of eleven children only two furvived him. All his works have 
deen publiſhed ſince his death by Mr. Nelſon, who gives him 


the following character. He was tall of ſtature, and in 


his younger years thin and pale, but fuller and more fanguine in 
_ the middle and latter part of his age ; his ſight quick and ſtrong, 
and his conſtitution firm and vigorous, till indefatigable reading 


and nocturnal ſtudies had impaired, and at length quite extin- 


- COS one, and ſubjected the other to many infirmities , 
For his ſight failed him entirely, and his ſtrength to a great 
degree, ſome years before he died. But whatever bodily. diſpo- 
- ſitions he eontracted, his head was always free, and remained 
unaffected to the laſt. In the temperature and complexion of 


his body, that of melancholy feemed to prevail, but never ſo 


far as to indifpoſe him for ſtudy and converſation. The vivacity 
of his natural temper expoſed him to ſharp and ſudden fits of 


* 


anger, which were of but thort continuance, and ſufficiently 
atoned for by the goodneſs and tenderneſs of his nature towards 
all his domeſties. He had a firmneſs and conſtancy of mind, 
which made him not eaſily moved, when he had once fixed his 
purpoſes and refolutions. He had early a true ſenſe of religion; 


and though he made a ſhort excurſion into the paths of vanity, 


yet he was entirely recovered a conſiderable time before he en- 


tered into orders. His great learning was tempered with that 
modeſt and humble opinion of it, that made it ſhine with greater 
luſtre. His ackiens were no leſs inſtructive than his converſa- 


tion; for bis exact knowledge of the holy ſcriptures, and the 


writings of the primitive fathers of the church, had ſueh an in- 


fluence upon his practice, that it was indeed an entire and beau- 


- tiful image of the prudence and probity, ſimplicity and benig- 


it the church of Rome, and thoſe that ad- a ſecond edition printed at London, o-, 
here to her? Is it the church of England * in r2mo, under the following title: The 


Is it a confuſed heap of ſocieties, ſeparated corruptious of the church of Rome, in 1c- 


the one from the other? And how can they lation to ecclefiaitical govertment, the 


be that kingdom of Chriſt, not divided rule of faith,, and form of divine worſhip : 


againſt itſelf, and which thall never pe- Jo aniwer'to the biſhop of Meaux's que- 


riſh? It would be a great ſatisfactien to ries.““ | 


me to receive ſome anſwer upon this fab- {0} In one volume in ſolio, under the 
ject, 'that;might explain the opinion of care and inſpection of Dr. John Erneſt 
lo weighty and ſolid an author. Dr. Bull Grabe, the author's age and infirmities 
anſwered the queries propoſed in this let- diſabling him from undertaking this edi- 


ter; but juſt as his anſwer came to Mr. tion. The ingenious editor added many 
Nielſon's hands, the biſhop died. How- learned annotations, and un excellent pte · 


ever, Dr. Bull's anſwer was publithed, and face. 


a | TE nity, 


nity, humility and charity, purity and piety, of the primitive 
00 During his laſt Gekneſs, is e 5 ; 
under exquiſite pains, and his continual prayers, made it evident 
that his mind was much fuller of God than of his illneſs; and 
he entertained thoſe that attended him with ſuch lively deſerip- 
tions of religion, and another world, as if he had a much clearer. 
view than ordinary of what he believe. 
BULLIALDUS {IsMAEL), a very celebrated aſtronomer, 
was born at Laon in the iſle of France, 1605. He travelled 
in his youth for the ſake of improving himſelf in natural know- 


ledge; and afterwards publiſhed: ſeveral works. 1. De natura 


lucis, at Paris, in 1638. 2, Philolaus: divided into four. 
books; in which he endeavours to eſtabliſh the philolaic ſyſtem. 


of the world, which Copernicus had revived: Amſterdam, 1639, 


3. Aſtronomia philolaica; opus novum, in quo motus plane- 
tarum per novam veram hypotheſin demonſtrantur, & c. Additur 
nova methodus computandi eclipſes ſolares, &c. Paris, 1645. 
In the prolegomena to this work, he deſcribes curſorily the * 
and Laa of aſtronomy. He takes eee. notice of 
Kepler, whoſe ſagacity in eſtabliſhing the ſyſtem of the world 
he greatly admires ; yet complains of him, and juſtly, for ſome- 
tumes de erting geometrical, and having ee to phyſical ſo- 
lutions. Ricciolus, in the preface to his Almageſt, tells us, 
that Bullialdus had ſcarcely publiſhed his new method of calcu- 
latin Feliples, when he Bad the mortification to obſerve an 
eclipſe of the ſun deviating conſiderably. from his own caleu- 


lations. This eclipſe happened upon the 21ſt of Auguſt, in 


1645. 4. Aſtronomiz Philolaice fundamenta clarius explicata 
& afferta adverſus Sethi Wardi impugnationem. Paris, 1657. 
In the beginning of this work, he ſhewed. from four. eſtabliſhed 


* 


obſervations of Tycho Brahe, that Ward's hypotheſis could not. 


be brought to agree with the phenomena of Mars. This was 
Seth: Ward, . biſhop of Exeter, and afterwards of Sahibury. - 
Bullialdas-publiſhed alſo another piece or two a geometry 
and arithmetic. In 1661 he aid Hevelius a vifit at Dantzic, - 
for the ſake of ſeeing his optical and aſtrongmicat apparatus. 
W he became a preſbyter at Paris, and died there. in 
ULLET (Jonx Barrisr), died at ger Sept. 6, | 


1775, aged 76, was dean of the univerſity of that city, He 


had a ſurpriſing memory, and althoygh devoted to jrkfome 
ſtudies he was of a mild and affable diſpoſition, His works are 
of two kinds; ſome turning on religious matters, and others 
on literary inquiry. They are accurate and ſolid; hut we are 
not to look in them for elegance af ſtyle. The principal of 
them are, 1. Hiſtory of the eſtabliſnment of chriſtianity taken 
from jewiſh and pagan authors alone. 170% 4to- 2, The 
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exiſtetice of God demonſtrated by nature, 2 vols. 870. 3. An. 


ſwer to ſome objections of unbelieyets to the bible, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Thefe three works are much eſteemed.” 4. De apoſtolica eccle- 
fix Gallicanæ origite. 1752, 1216: g. Memoirs on the Celtic 
tongue, 1754-59, 7 vols. fol. This work contributed moſt to 


his feputatibn. 6. Reſearches into the hiſtory of Cards. 17577, 
8yo. 7. A diſſertation on the hiſtory of France, 1 FPS Mer 
' BUEL d b 


5 LEYN (Wir), a learned phyſician and botaniſt, 
was deſcended from an ancient family, and born in the iſle of 
Ely, about the beginning of Henry the VIIlth's reign. He 
was bred up at Cambridge as ſome ' ſay, at Oxford according 
td others; but the truth ſeems to be, that both thoſe nurſeries 
of learning had a ſhare in his education. We know but little 
of this perſon, though he was famous in his profeſſion, and a 


member of the college of phyſicians in London, except what 


We are able to collect from his works. Tanner ſays, that he 
Was a divine as well as a phyſician; that he wrote a book againſt 


4 
2 
® ; 


November 1554. From his works we learn, that he had been 
a traveller over ſeveral parts of Germany, Scotland, and' eſpe- 
cially England; and he ſeems to have made it his bufineſs, to 
. himſelf with the natural hiſtory of each place, with 
the products of its ſoil, eſpecially vegetables: It appears, how- 
eber, that he was more permanently ſettled at Durham, where 
he Plactiſed phyſic with great reputation; and, among others 
of the moſt eminent inhabitants, was in great favour with fir 
Thomas Hilton, knight, baron of Hilton, to whom he dedicated 
a; book in the laſt year of queen Mary's reign.” In 1560, he 
Went to London; where, to his infinite ſurpriſe, he found him- 
elf accuſed, by Mr. William Hilton of Biddick, of having mur- 
dered, his brother, the baron aforeſaid ; who really died among 
his own friends of a malignant fever. The innocent doctor 
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f of a 
Was ans ig ; yet did not his F cum tg thirſt after 
, at 


his blood, but . ruffians to affaſſinate him. But this 
alſo proving ineffectual, the ſaid William Hilton arreſted Dr. 
Bulleyn in an action, and confined him in priſon à long time; 
where he wrote ſome of thoſe medical treatiſes, which ſhall be 

mentioned juſt learned, experienced, 


pts NO: He was a ver ed, e 
and able phyſician. He was very intimate with the works of 


the ancient phyſicians and naturaliſts; both greek, roman, and 
arabian. He was alſo a man of probity and piety z and, though 


he lived in the times of popery, does not appear to have' been 
tainted with its principles. He died jn 1576, and was buried in 
the ſame grave with his brother Richard Bulleyn, a divine, who 
ed 13 years beſore, in the church of St, Giles, Cripplegate. 
There is an inſpription on their tomb, with ſome latin verles i 
. 9 - praiſe 


tranſubſtantiation; and that in June 1550, he was inducted 
to the rectory of Blaxhall in Suffolk, which he reſigned in 
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praiſe of them, wherein they are ſaid to he men famous ſor their. 
learning and piety. Of De: Bulleyn particularly, it. is ſaid, that 
he was always ready to accommodate the por, as well as, the 
rich, with medicines for the relief of iheir, diſtempers. 

He wrote, 1. The government of health, Fee Re-, 
gimen againſt the pleuriſy, 1552, gro. 3. Bulwark of defence. 
againſt all ſickneſs, ſoreneſs, and wounds, that: daily affaulr 
mankind, &c. 1562, folio, - This. work conſiſts of, firſt, The: 
book of compounds, with a table of their names, and the apo- 
thecaries, rules or terms; ſecondly, The bock of the uſe of ſick 
men and medicines, before which is prefixed, a wooden print. 
of an old man, in a fur gown, and a flat bonnet, his purſe. or 
ſcrip by his ſide, ſupporting himſelf on a; ſtaff, and. a death's. 
head at his feet. Theſe are both compoſed in dialogues between 
Sickneſs and Health. Then follows, thirdly, Ihe book of 
ſimples, being an Herbal in the form of a dialogue; at the end 
of which are the wooden cuts of ſome plants, and of ſome lim-: 
becks or ſtills; and, ſourthly, A dialogue between Soreneſs 
and Chirurgery, concerning impoſtumations and wounds, and 
their cauſes and cures, This tract has three wooden. cuts in it; 
one repreſenting a man's body on the fore part full af ſores and 
ſwellings; the other, in like manner, behind ; the third is alſo, 
a human figure, in which the veins are ſeen directed to, and 
named, which are to be opened in phlebotomy. 4. A dialogue. 
both pleaſant and pitiful, herein is ſhewed a godly regimen: 
againſt the plague, with conſolations and comfort againſt death, 
1564, 8vo. Some other pieces of a ſmaller nature are aſcribed to 
Dr. Bulleyn; but as they are of yery little conſequence, we do not 
think it worth while to be minute in our enquiries. about them. 
BULLINCGER (Hanxx), was. born at Bengarten, a village 
near Zurich, in Switzerland, July 18, 150 4. At the age of 
12, he was ſent by his father to Ka to be inſlructed in 
grammar · learning After continuing here three years, he went 
to Cologn. At this time his father, to make him feel for the 


diſtrefles of others, and. be more frugal and modeſt in his dreſs,. 


F 


and temperate in his diet, withdrew that money with which he 
was wont $0: fupply PP ;. ſo. that Bana was: forced, ac- 
cording. to the cuſtom of thoſe times, to ſubſiſt on the alms he 
got by ſinging from door to door. At Cologn he ſtudied logie, 
and commenced B. A. at 10 years old. He afterwards betook 
himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity and canon law, and to the reading 
of the fathers. He had early formed the defign of turning Car- 
thuſian, but the Writings of Melancthon and other reformers. 
made him change his reſelutien, and ge him a diſlike to the 
doctrines of the church of, Rome, from which, however, he 
did not immediately, ſeparate... In, 1522, be commenced M. A. 
and returning home, be ſpent. a. year. in his father's houſe, 
5 V wholly 
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wholly employing himſelf in his ſtudies. The year after, h 
was ited by Tow abbot of Kapella near Zurich, to teach in 
His convent, which he did with grear reputation ſor four years. 
He was very inſtrumental in cauſing the reformatiofi of Zi eviug 
td be received, 1526, in the abbey of Kapella. In 1527, he 
attended the lectures of Zuinglius at Zurich, during five months. 
He was with Zuinglius at the famous diſputation held at Bern 
in 1528. "The year following, he was called to'be miniſter of 
the proteſtant church, in his native. place at Bengarten, and 
married a wife, who brought him fix ſons and five daughters, 
and died in 1564. He met with great oppoſition from the pa- 
piſts and anabaptiſts in his pariſn. The victory gained by the 
römiſh cantons over the 3 in a battle fought 1521, 
forced him, together with his father, brother, aud colleague, 
to fly to Zurich, where he was choſen paſtor in the room of 
Zuinglius, ſlain in the late battle. He died September 17, 1575. 
Beſides printed works, which fill ten volumes, he left many in 
manuſcript. He greatly aſſiſted the engliſh divines who fled 
into Switzerland from the perſecation raiſed in England by 
cen Mary. His confutation of the pope's bull Excommunt- 
cating queen Elizabeth, has been tranſlated into Engliſh. The 
magiſtrates of Zurich, by his perſuaſion, erected à new college 
in 1538. He alſo prerailed with them to erect, in a plate 
that had formerly been a nunnery, a new ſchool, in which 
fifteen youths were trained up under an able maſter; and ſup- 
phe with food, raiment, and other neceſſaries. In 1549, he 
by his influence hindered the Swiſs from renewing their league 
with Henry II. of France; repreſenting to them, that it was 
neither juſt nor lawful for a man to ſuffer himſelf to be hired 
to ſhed another man's blood, who generally was innocent, and 
from whom himſelf had never recerved any injurx. 
BULWER (Jox), was author of ſeveral books of the lan- 
guage of the hand, of phyſiognomy, and of inſtructions to the 
deaf and dumb, intended as he expreſſes it, © to bring thoſe 
who are ſo born to hear the ſound of words with their eyes [], 
and thence to learn to ſpeak with their tongues.” He was 
alſo author of Pathomyotomia, or a diſſection of the ſignifi- 
cative muſcles of the affections of the mind, 1649, 12mo, The 
moſt curious of his works is his Anthropo-metamorphoſis; 
Man transformed, or the ärtificial changeling; in which he 
ſhews what a ſtrange variety of ſhapes and dreffes mankind have 
appeared in, in the different ages and nations of the world. At 
the end of the firſt edition of this book in 12mo, is a catalogue 
of the author's/works in print and M. 
'- BUNEL (PETER), was born at Toulouſe in 1499. He 
ſtudied in the college o#Coquetet at Paris, where he was diſtin- 
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iſhed by his fine genius. On his return to Toulouſe, finding. 
is family unable to maintain him; he went to Padua, where 
he was ſupported by Emilius Perrot. He was afterwards taken 
into the family of Lazarus de Baif, the french ambaſſador 'at- 
Venice, by whoſe generoſity he was not only ſubfiſted, hut ena- 
bled to ſtudy the greek tongue. Afterwards he ſtydicd hebrew. 
George de gere, biſhop of Lavaur, who ſucceeded” de Baif as 
ambaſſador, retained Bunel in his ſervice, and when 1 
was finiſhed, carried him with him to Levaur. Upon the death 
of that prelate, which happened in 1541, Bunel returned to 
Toulouſe, where he would have been reduced to the greateſt 
indigence, had not Meſſieurs de Faur, the patrons of virtue and 
ſcience, extended their liberality to him unaſłed. One of theſe 
gentlemen appointed him tutor to his ſons; but whilſt he was 
making the tour of Italy with them, he was cut off at Turin by 
a fever, in 19846. Mr. Bayle ſays, that he was one of the 
politeſt writers of the latin tongue in the xvith century; but 
hough he was advantageouſly diſtinguiſned by the eloquence of 
is ciceronian ſtyle, he was ſtill more ſo by the ſtrictneſs of his 
morals. The magiſtrates of his native town of Toulouſe ſet-up. 
a marble ſtatue to his memory in their town-houſe. He left 
ſome latin epiſtles written with the utmoſt purity, which were 
firſt publiſned by Charles Stevens in 1521, and afterwards by 
Henry Stevens in 1581. Another, but a more incorrect edition, 
» was printed at Toulouſe in 1687, with notes by Mr. Gravero, 
FF 
BUNTAN (Jon), author of the juſtly admired allegory 
of tlie Pilgrim's progreſs, was born at Elſtow, near Bedlerd, 
1628. His parents, — very mean, took care to give him 
that learning which was ſuitable to their condition, bringing 
him up to read and write: he quickly forgot both, abandoning 
himſelf to all mannet of wickedneſe, but not without frequent 
checks of conſcience. One day being at play with his compa- 
nions (the writer of his life tells us), a voice ſuddenly darted from 
heaven into his ſoul, ſaying, „ Wilt thou leave thy ſins and go 
to heaven, or have thy ſins and go to hell!“ This put him 
into ſuch'a conſternation, that he immediately left his ſport; 
and looking up to heaven, thought he ſaw the lord Jeſus looking 
down upon him, as one highly diſpleaſed with him, and threaten- 
ing him with ſome grievous puniſhment, for his ungodly prac- 
tices. At another time, whilſt he was belching out oaths, he 
was ſeverely reproved by a woman, who was herſelf a notorious 
ſinner: ſne told him he was the ugheſt fellow for ſwearing that 
eyer ſhe heard in all her life, that he was able to ſpoil all the 
youth of the town, if they tame but into his company. This 
reproof eoming from a woman, whom he knew to be very 
wicked, filled him with ſecret ſname; and made him, from that 


time 
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time, very mich refrain ſrom it. His father brought him up 
to his own buſineſs;:whiehk! was that of a tinker. Being a ſoldier 
in tlie parliamemt army „ At the ſiege of Leiceſter, in 10 | „he 
was drawn out to ſtand ſentinel; but another ſoldier of his 
company deſired to take his place, to which he agreed, and 
thereby eſcaped being ſhot by a muſket ball, -which took off his 
comrade.” About 1655 he was admitted a membet of a baptiſt 
congregation at Bedford,; and ſoon after choſen their preacher. 
In 1660, being convicted at the ſeſſions of holding unlawful 
aſſemblies and conventicles, he Was ſentenced to perpetual ba- 
niſhment, and in the mean: time committed to gaol, from which 
he was diſcharged; after a confinement of twelve years and an 
half, by the compaſſionate! interpoſition of Dr. Barlow, biſhop 
of Lincoln. During his impriſonment, his on hand miniſtered 
to his neceſſities, making many an hundred groſs of long-tagged 
thread laces, which he had learned to do ſince his oonfinement. 
At this time he alſo wrote many of his tracts, PERS, 
being at liberty, he travelled into ſeyeral- parts of England, to 
viſit and confirm the brethren, which procured him the epithet 
of biſnop Bunyan. When the dkelaration of James II. for 
liberty of conſcience was publiſhed; he, by the contributions of 
his followers, built a meeting -houſe in Bedford, and preached 
conſtantly to a numerous audience. He died in London of a 
fever, 1688, aged 60. He had by his wife four children, one 
of whom, named Mary, was blind. This daughter, he ſaid, 
lay nearer his heart whilſt he was in priſon, than all the reſt; 
and that the thought of her enduring hardſhip would be ſome- 
times almoſt ready to break his heart, hut that God greatly ſup- 
ported him by theſe two texts of ſcripture, © Leave the father- 
Jeſs children, I will preſerve: them alive; and let the widows 


truſt in me. The Lord ſaid, Verily it ſhall be well with thy 


_ remnant; verily I will cauſe the enemy to entreat- thee well 
in the time of evil.“ Jer. xlix. 17 1. and chap. xv. 11. His works 
are collected in two volumes in folio, printed at London in 
17367. The continuator of his life, in the ſecond of thoſe 
volumes, tells us, that he appeared in countenance to be of 
a ſtern and rough temper, but in his converſation mild and 
affable; not given to loquacity, or much diſcourſe in company, 
unleſs ſome urgent occaſion required it; obſerving never to boaſt 
of himſelf or his parts, but rather ſeem low in his own eyes, 
and ſubmit himſelf to the judgment of others; abhorring lying 
and ſwearing; being juſt in all that lay in his power to his 
word; not ſeeking to revenge injuries, loving to reconcile dif- 
ferences, and making friendſhip: with all. He had a ſharp quick 
eye; accompanied with: an excellent diſoerning of perſons, 
being of good judgment and quick wit. As for his perſon, he 
Vas tall of ſtature, ſtrong bonad, though not . 
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what of à ruddy face, with - ſparklingieyes; wearing his hair on 
his rob fe fn the old” aber 3 — Son reddiſh, 
but in his latter days time had ſprinkled it with grey; his noſe 
well ſet, but not declining or bending arid his mouth moderately 
large; Nee forehead ſomething high, and his habit always plain 
and mode A an POT ES TT 1845 „ „ 

- BUONACORS}, or PExRN DEE Vac, was born in Tuf-: 
cany, of a poor family. He was ſuckled: by a ſne-goat. His 
happy diſpoſitions for painting were unfolded and improved at 
Rome; and afterwards at Florence, which he quitted; to return 
to the former. Julio Romano and le Fattore employed him in the 
great works of which they had the direction after the death of Ra- 
phael. Buonacorſi imitated ſucceſsfully this laſt · mentioned painter 
in ſeveral particulars, but never equalled him either in invention 
or execution. He ſucceeded in friſes, in groteſques, in orna- 
ments of ſtuceo, and in all the works of decoration. He is 
5 in this way ſuperior to the antients. His deſigns are 

ight and ſpirited. This great maſter began by painting church 
candles under a wretched” dauber. He was working at the 
cieling of the hall of the kings at the Vatican, when he was 
carried off by a ſudden death at the age of 47, in 15477. 

BUONAMICI (Cas rRUcio), born at Lucca in 1710, of a 
worthy family, firſt embraced the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. His ſtudies 
being finiſhed, he went to Rome, in the hope of puſhing his 
fortune. During a ſtay of ſome yeaas in that city, he had at- 
tracted the notice of the cardinal de Polignac, who was deſirous 
of gaining his attachment, but whom he refuſed to accompany 
into France. Not meeting in the church with the advantages 
he had promiſed himſelf, he gave it up, in order to bear arms 
in the ſervice of the king of the Two Sieilies. This change of 
condition did not prevent his devoting himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the belles-lettres. He wrote in latin the hiſtory of the war of 
Velletri in 1745, between the Auſtrians and Neapolitans, in 
which he was employed; this work, printed in 1746, 4to. under 
the title of De rebus ad Velitras geſtis commentarius, obtained 
him a penſion from the king of Naples, and the rank of com- 

miſſary general of artillery. But his moſt conſiderable work is 
the hiſtory of the laſt war in Italy, which appeared in 1750 
and 175 1, under this title, De bello italico commentarii, tu. 
in three books, for which he got the title of count to himſelf 
and his deſcendants. Theſe two hiſtories are much eſteemed 
for the exactitude of the narration and the purity of the latinity, 

and have been feveral times reprinted. The count de Buona- 
miei alſo compoſed à treatiſe De ſcientia militari, but which has 
not hitherto been publiſned. He died in 1761, at the age of 
50, at Lucca, the place of his nativity, whither he was come 
for the benefit of his health, © k 
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»» BUONFIGLIO (Joszen:ConsranT),a neapolitan author, is. 
diſtinguiſhed among the hiſtorians of Italy for two good books. 
in that language. One is the ancient and modern hiſtory of 
Sicily, Venice 1604, 2 vols. 4to; the other that of Meſſina, printed 
alſo at Venice in 1606, 4tx0. 76 WEE boat eld 1 Sos 
BURCHIELLO, an italian poet, better known' under. this 
name than by that of Dominico, which was his true one. Au- 
thors differ concerning his country and the time of his birth. 
The opinion moſt followed is that he was born at Florence 
about 1380. As to the epocha of his death it ſeems more cer- 
tain: he died at Rome in 1448. This poet was a barber at Flo- 
rence, and his ſnop the common rendezyous of all the literati 
of that town. His poems, which moſtly conſiſt of ſonnets, and 
often very freely written, are of the comic and burleſque ſpecies; 
but ſo truly original, that ſome poets who came after him have 
endeatoured to imitate him by compoſing verſes alla Burchiel- 
leſca. They are moreover full of obſcurities and ænigmas. Some 
writers have taken the pains to make comments on them, and, 
among others, le Doni; hut the commentary is ſcarcely leſs ob- 
ſcure than the text. Burchiello nevertheleſs holds a diſtinguiſh- 
ed place among the italian poets.” He may be cenſurable for not 
having had ſufficient reſpect for good manners; but the licence 
of this poetical barber was much in the general taſte of the 
times. The beſt editions of his poems are thoſe of Florence 
1552 and 1568, 8x0; His ans wow printed for the firit 
enn Vemos; , ogg nr Hoo ao fo ig FE 
- BURE (GvitLaune:; Frangols. DE), bogkſellor of Paris, died 
July 1, 1782, had a great reputation among the book-colleCtors 
of that capital for his knowledge in ſcarce books. His Biblio- 
graphie. inſtructive, or treatiſe of ſcarce and extraordinary books, 
15763 & ſqq. 7 vols. 8vo; his Muſzum Typographicum, 1775, 
ꝛ12mo. are great helps in the choice of books. 
BURGH (Uricx po) Gl, marquis of Clanxiccarde and earl 
of St. Albans, was not a man of ſhining abilities, but of great hu- 
manity, courteſy, and generoſity, ſtrongly attached to his friends, 
a true lover of his country, and aboye all ſordid views or mo- 
tives of private intereſt. e adhered to the crown from prin: 
ciple, and had a particular affection for the king's perſon. He 
for ſome years attended the court, and indeed few courtiers have 
been more generally eſteemed. The great part which he acted 
for the king in Ireland is well known. He n have been 
Juſtly cenſured. for the precipitate peace which he made with the 
rebels, to whom he yielded too large cpnceſſions. He was the au- 
thor of * Memoirs relative to the Iriſh rebellion, 8yo.. 1722, and. 
fol. with the addition of many letters, in 1757. Judge Landſcy 
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As the period of time in which it was written abounded 'with 
great events, in ſome of which the marquis had a deep fhare, 


PP 
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there are ancedotes in it which are intereſting and curious. He 
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BURGH (J. MES) LTJ, a worthy and ingenious moral and 


1 writer, was born at Madderty, in Perthſhire, North 
Britain, in the latter end of the year 1714 CU]. After a ſchool 
education at Madderty, where he diſcovered great quickneſs and 
facility, he was removed to the univerſity of St. Andrew's, with 
a view of becoming a clergyman in the church of Scotland; but 
did not continue long at the college, being obliged to leave it 
on account of bad health. This circumſtance inducing him to 
lay aſide the thoughts of the clerical profeſſion, he entered into 
trade in the linen way; which not proving ſucceſsful [x], he 
came to England, where his firſt employment was to correct 
the preſs for an eminent printer; and at his leiſure hours he 
made indexes. After being engaged about a year in this way, 
he removed to Great Marlow as an aſſiſtant at the free grammar- 
ſchool of that town; where he firſt commenced author, by 
writing à pamphlet, intituled, Britain's Remembrancer, 1746; 
which went through five large editions in two years, was re- 
printed in England, Ireland, and America ; was aſcribed to ſe- 
Doe biſhops; and was quoted by churchmen and difſenters in 
GRO DUIDNS- 4-1 . ere gen 
; When Mr. Burgh quitted Marlow, he ed himſelf as an 
aſſiſtant to Mr. Kenroſs at Enfield; who, at the end of one year, 
very generouſly told him, that he ought, no longer to loſe his 
time, by continuing in the capacity of an aſſiſtant; chat it would 
be adviſeable for him to open a boarding-ſchool for himſelf; and 
that, if he ſtood in need of it, he. would aſſiſt him with money 
for that purpoſe.” Accordingly, in 1747, Mr. Burgh commenced 
maſter of an academy, at Stoke Newingtov, in Middleſex ;'and 
in that year he wrote Thoughts on Education. The next pro- 
duction of his pen was a Hymn to the Creator of the world; to 
which was added, in proſe, an Idea of the Creator, from his 
works. A ſecond edition, in octavo, was printed in 1750. After 
Mr. Burgh had continued at Stoke Newington. three years, his 
_ houſe not being large trough to contain the number of ſcholars 
that were offered to him, he removed to à more commodious 


fa] This character is comtrafted with. pariſh, and his mother was aunt-to-the 
that of the marquis of Ormond.  - eckbrated hiſtorian Dr. Robercſon. 
ble Granger's” Biggr, /hift.' bol. fi. I In the preface'to-Youth's friendly 
p. 149. MMͤonitor, he fays, „chat & ſeries of mi- 
9 Fr} This article is compiled from the fortunes in the early part of life had de- 
Biograpliia Britannien, vol. iii. compated termined him to bring his mind to retire - 
with the Life of | Bowyer by Nichols + ment and a very moderate income. ? 
o] His father was miniſter of chars ?s⸗ñ . 27 8 Worencg 
4 55 : | One 
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one at Newington- green · FHere, for niootean years he ited 
on / his ſehaol with great reputation andiſucceſs, many young per 
ſons having been trained up hy him 40;knawledge:and virtu 
Few maſters have been, ani mated wirh a more ardeat-ſolicituc 
for forming the morals, as well as the underſtandings. of their 
ſchalars In L745: Mr.:Butgh married Mrs. Harding, a widow 
lady, who: 2calouſly concurred in pramatins . Jaudable: and 
— (5) eee 
Hel wing for many years, led a os orious, , 
dai having acquired a::.competent; though, not a We 
he determined to etire from buſineſs. In embracing this reſo- 
1 his more immediate abject. Mag, to complete his Political 
_Diſqvidtions, for, ner duringiten pers, been gollect- 
ing ſuitable materials. Upon, quitting his ſchool, i inan be 
ſettled in Colebrocherrewndllingion, where * . ed till od | 
- deceaſe.: He had not been long in his new ſituation, be 
-became convinced (of what u only, ſuf ſpected. befo fore) that, | * 
had a ſtane in his bladder. With chis dreadful malady he Was 
ded fer the fqur latter Ta life; and: for the 


of theſe years, bis pain was ehe f Nevertheleſs, to 
ea. 


Weener of all who. were ab gi er hen 
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* is; great. te racy wal 0 fl al en in the publi- 
a gn 575 Human Nature, « or a "i no 

the. H 4. Er eee. To this 

. * the true end of dur volume 3 2 dedication, not deſti- 

72 ume quarto, and inted three y is royal en Frederic 

2 rotates octa vo, 1767: 1151 73G, © "biſhop 2 rgh. The efſays zre three 

lious copy bad been iated under a ture; the ſecond, is on, the: diffculty and 

> üſed 2 7 was publiſhed by himſelf, ? import nce of education, and the third 


175 - He fur 19e en F fmt; | 
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"Lhe 
mag Our author'd nexr pub bim. re the 
2 mo, of 
certain and 
3 So This treatiſe apes. In1754 « we Nie ge Men ht rev. father (of 
repr 

| Vous ment Monitor, of which a far- in 1 the firit is ot -a; political na- 
in 21000,” 1 17785 he printed a Pamphlet 1. pen e orig of evil. In the ſame year | 


end che fame year the Rationale of ehre . fered toghe public) an N againtt 
dienfty, * he did not publiſh this laſt . the iniquitous practices of engrofſers, fore- 
Alx r7603 when he printed a kind of dio - ſtalleri, jobbers, ue. and for reducing the 
Pian tomance, intituled, an 20Eount of price of prcwiſons, eſpecially butchers 
dne firfk Settlement, Laws, Form of Go- meat, vo. In 2767 came out the ſecond 
__vergment and Police of the C Ceſlares, 2 volume of Crito, with a long dedication 
people of Sonth America: in nine letters, (which is repletewith ſhrewd and ſatirical 
From Mr. Vander Neck, one of the ſena- obſervations, chiefly of a political kind) 
5 rn of the nation, to his friend in Hollsad, To the good people of Britain of the xxth 
£ with notes by the editor, rg In 1762, century. The reſt of the volume contains 
7 Mr. Burgh 3 in 8 vo. The Art of another eſſay on the origin of evil, and the 
Speaking: of which 2 fifth edition was rationale of chriſtianity ; and a poſtſcript, 
: in 1782. The late fir. Francis conſiſting. of further explanations. of the 
4 * udied the ſubject; ſubjects before conſidered, act of cs 
of elocution, and who 5 nen e 5 
| himſelf in the private 9 2 36 „ e A alli 
s | dured, 
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e eee e e Political Dicguifttions. She tmo 
_ firſt yolumes were publiſhed in 177 and the b poorrctg 
5 1778 N JVC 
Arne Mr. Burgtra- intention 46! have ee kis Difeuis- 
Henle to ſome other objects, if he had not been prevented by che 
violence of his diſeaſe, the tbrtures of which he bore with un- 
common patiente ami: re ſignation andi from which he warn 
D releaſed, Aug 26, i7754inithe 62k year of his age, l 
Wick regard" to/Nir-!Burgh!s:chatadter,| tlie compi bali 
aftiele en tore acoount” of Dr. Kippis, that he was a 
man of great piety; integrity, and) benevolence; SRI Erna his 
temper Was communicative and cheerful. 57s 10.1 
BURGOYNE!((Jonx)[aJ] a colonel in th! army, M. P. for 
Preſton, and privy:counſeljor of Ireland, was the author of faur 
dramatic pieces acted wih great applauſe: at both theatres: tlie 
ANNIE of 1 is the Heireſs; beſides: anutber-of: pro- 
logues and epilogues. He is ſaid to have been 4 natural ſon of 
bord Bingley; 1 le gel the /4th of Auguſt: 1792; 3 2855 vying 


{a) Their Wie ere Difquiſi-- : bh That Wa 75 
tions: 72 an en 2 1 lie el 25 15 ns. ric e, A 
„„ a rd a uſo ad” *L 185 17 2 


means, of - wr 0d thaſe errors, defect. in 1770, 4 1 numbe fl ; Papers, . 
and abuſes ; of ring ts the önſtitution, The. Conſtitutionaliſt, in the Gazetteer ; 
and faving 1 volume which were intended ſe recommend Ab- 
relates to government in . and to nual Parliaments, Adequate Repreſenta - 
e in particular; the, ſecond treats tion, and a Place Bül. About the ſame 

Bots laces and penſions, the. taxation of the time, he alſo publiſhed another petiodical 
colonies, - and the army ; and the third paper in the Gazetteer; under the title of 
e What were his ſenti- the Coloniſt's Advocate; which was written 
ments in relation to the calonies, may be yank the meaſures of Government with 
Judged, from . the following. inſcription, g * to the colonies.. He printed, like- 
he wrote in 1974s to Arg wes a - wiſe, for the ſole uſe of his pupils, Direc · 


porritiofD: Pranklio : - 7 3 + tions, prudential, moraly;religious; and ſei- 
1+ 447 4;  entific; which were pirated. 5 booł · 
n a ravi le feu 4790 eieux, ſellor, and afterwards, publiſhed by him- 
u falt flcurir les arts en 7 climes Tous 'Felf, under the title of Vouth's Hi 
33 wok vages. ON Seen. As a nun Pr en" 

g m ace Ala ages, printe t the year 1753. 

MF I auroit mis au 5 . 9 of cba hen am 4:40 
BEDS re oh lenk. ls Pils: -ahd ſome of them, by the deßrelof 
OD OL pP. Hales were preſented to Dro Hayter, 


Vang, FRANKLIN, 4. Bl: LL. D. bo then biſhop of Norwich, for the: uſe. of the | 


younger part of the children of the prin- 


PR, bas Baader er _ ceſs dowager of Wakes; which, ftys Mr. 
179 His Count; Burt, © was what gave ocvaſtem Hirt to 
44 ein the. ke my being taken notice of. by that myſt 
Taxation without hos 3 5 amiable and illuſtrious princeſs, in a man- 
Author of the greateſt Bier in Na- ner far enough above what I could- Rave 
__- tural Philoſophy I OT of or expected. See note c. 
"Sag thofe of: Sir Iſaac WC * Europ. . W 1772. 
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<xgth-ivks interred in he cloiſters in Weſtminſter-abbe 
private manner. 151 2 "= 
BURIDAN (Jorn), a i Frenchman, Fe at Bethune 5 1 
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ln 


-a renowned phiitoſopher of the xivth gent He diſcharged a 
Lr e ple 3 in mos univerſity of, Ran great reputation; 
and wrote commentaries on Ariſtotle's logic, ethics, and meta- 
phyſics which were muth. eſteemed... Same ſay, that he was 
or of the univerſity of Paris in 1320. Ayentinus relates Cx), 

' that he was a diſciple of Ockam; and that, being expelled Faris 


by the power of the realiſts, which was ſuperior to that of the 


nominaliſts he went into Germany, . where he ſounded the uni- 
verſity of Vienna. © Buridan's Als,” has been à kind of proverb 
= long time in the ſchools; though nobody)has ever. pretended 
to explain it, or to determine with certainty what it meant. He 
ſuppoſed an aſs, very hungry, ſtanding betwixt two buſhels of 
oats perfectly equal ; or an als, equally hung and thirſty; placed 


'betwixt a buſhel of oats and a tub of water, 8 


.impreſlion on his organs. After this ſuppoſition, he uſed to alk, 
What will this aſs do? If it was anſwered, He will remain 
there as he ſtands : Then, concluded he, he. wilt die of hunger 
betwixt two buſhels of oats; he will die of - hunger and thirſt 
with plenty of food and drink before him. This ſeemed abſurd, 
and the laugh was wholly on his ſide: but, if it was anſwered, 


This aſs will not be ſo ſtupid. as to die of hunger and thifft with 
ſuch good proviſion on each ſide of it: Then, concluded he, this 
afs has 785 will, or of two weights in equilibre one may ſtir the 
_ other. Teibnitz, i in his Theodicea, conſutes this fable; he ſup- 


Poſes the aſs to be between two meadows, and equally inclining 


to both: concerning this he fays, it is 3 fiction which, in the 
preſent courſe of nature, cannot ſubſiſt. Indeed, were ths caſe 


poſſible, we muſt ſay, that the creature would ſuffer itſelf to die 
of hunger. But the queſtion turns on an impoſſibility, anleſs 
God ſhould purpoſely interfere to produce ſuch a thing; for the 


univerſe cannot be ſo divided, by a plane drawn through the 
middle of the afs, cut vertically in its length, ſo that every thing 


on each ſide ſhall be alike and ſimilar; for ther the parts of 
the univerſe, nor the animal's viſcera, are bmilar, nor in an equal 
fituation” on both ſides of this vertical plane. Therefore Will 


there always be many things, within and without the afs, Which, 


though imperceptible to us, will determine it ro take to one fide 


| more than other. 5 NAA Tn 


BURIGNY (LevesguUe. W ON at 4 BY was member 


8 the academy of. belles- lettres at Paris. He died in that city 
Ock. 8, 1785, at the age of 94. His great tranquilſity of mind, 
2 and the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, procured. b 


5 dhe y- 
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BURLAMAQUI. 193 
ment of n long and pleaſant old age; At 92 his health wat 
with facility. His works are I. A treatiſe dn the- authority 
of the popes, 17205 4 vols. amo. 2. Hiſtory of the, pagan 
philoſophy, 1724, 12m9- a learned performance, publiſhed in 
1754 under the title of Thöologie pafenne. 3. eneral hiſtory 
of Sicily, 1945, 2 fols , ato. 4. P orphyry on abſtitience .from 
meats, 1749, 12m0.. 3. Hiſtory of the revdlutions of Conſtam 
tinople, 3 vlg. amoi 49g Hife of Grotius, 1784, 4 ubs. 
12mo« $74 71 Life of KEralmus, 27 $7» 2 vols. 12mo. 8. Life of 1 
Boſſuet. 2361 2m. g. ILiſe of cardinal du Perron, 1768, amo 
The hiſtorical works of M. de Burigni are eſteemed ſor the ac 
curacy andi ahundancè of the facts they contain. But lie is a 
cold narrator has hut little force; and expreſſion in his portrait 
and is ſometimes rather prolia in his details. on ien eie | 
BURKTPT (Wurz Al a celebrated: c tator on the | 
new teſtament, was born at Hitcham in — | 


8 


July 255-4650.: He whs| ent frſt to 2; ſchool at Stow.mafh 
and from thence to another at Cambridge. After kis recovery 
from the fmall-pox, which! he catehed chere, he: was admitted. 
of Pembroke hall, at the age of: no more than fdurtecir! yeans 
and 3 fromthe: uni berſiiy when he! hady taken 
his degree, he beditmEa chaplain im private/gentleman's family. 
where: he continued ſome years. He emered 8 e 
miniſtry, heing ordained by biſnap Reynolds: and thie ürſt ame 
ployment which he, had was at Malden: in Sufftlk, Where hat 
continued 2 ꝶears ãgconſtant preacher (in a, plain, /praticali 
and affectionate manner), ſirſi as curate; apd- afterwards as rector 
of that church; In 2692 lic had;a call to the vicarage: of Dada 
ham in Eſſex; here he continued to EE time af his desen 
which happened in the latten end of October 170. He was 4 
pious and chatitable man. He made great collections for the 
french proteſtarita in the ears 1685, &, „ 
pains, and charges, procuredia worthy miniſter to go atid ſettle 
in Carolinas: Among: othien charities, he!bequeathed by his laſt 
will and teſtament the houſe wherrin he lived; with the lands | 
thereunto belonging, to be an habitation, for the ſedturer that — 
ſhould be choſen from time to time to pteach the lecture at > _ 
Dedham: He wrote; ſome bool and among the reſt à coms 1 
mentary upon the new teſtament, in the ſame plain, practical 
and affectionate man er in which he preached Mig 
BURLAM ANTI (Jon Janis hn an allofiztons cimliany was 0 
born at: Geneva in 16945 and»>became afterwatds pruſeſſor of | 
civil law there. Prince Frederick of Heſſe. Caflel; who/was his | 
pupil, took him home With him in 1734, and kept him ſome 
of Pare, ndied- ue „. G, His Privebples of dar 
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law, ritten in french, have made Rim known to great advan: ; 


tage in the republic of letterd. He in ſuppoſed to have incorporated 

into this work all the beſt things from Grotius, Puffendorf, and 

their commentator Barbeyrac. It is @ ſyſtem, or chain, of juſt 

and "intereſting ideas z clearly developed, happily connected, and 
ſed:with/accur _y and preciſion. He abliſhed, ſome time 

after, the Principles © 

ſame lan uage, and equally well recerved. £4. 061+ £24.50 


BURLEY (Warts), an/enpliſt prieſt, pa NF Yer in 133) 


left eee on Ariſtotte, printed in the xvth century; and 
à book De vita & moribus r er 3472, a 

ſcarce edition: il nne 

BURMAN. (Pam), profeſſor of hiſtory and eloquence: ir in 
_ the- univerſity of Leyden, is a-perſon of whom we knom very 
little; which ignorance'of-ours is owing entirely to his own 
miſconduct; It was in the nature of Burman to be quattelſome, 
and ready to vail at everybody. This propenſity, joined to bad 
qualities of the heart, and an immoral life, made him ſo uni- 


verfally diſliked, that at his death, which happened in 1940, no- 


body was found who would write his eloge, or ſay. any thing 
about him. He wi in his turn rector mißcus of the uni- 
verſity of Leyden 3 and, as is cuſtomary ties, 


in 


univexſi 
made an oration hen he quitted the reQorſhip on the Sth of 


February 1720. His oration was publiſhed, and is remarkable. 
It is ſ againſt the ſtudies of humanity, ſhewing, that the learned 
languages, hiſtory, eloquence, and criticiſm, are not only eee 
ö * _ dangerous to the ſtudies of law, phyſic, philoſsphy;:and 
| .divinity4/ to which: laſt, poetry is adpecialihelp.” 
E he The profeſor, aa” the E decay of the politet ſtudies, 
ani the contempt wich which the men of ſcience affected to 
treat them, endeavoured to expofe their objections while he 
ſeemed to juſtify them He ridicules the barbarous ſtyle in 
hich moſt lawyers, phy ſicians, and philoſophers. write ; but 
eſpecially the jargon of divines, rer. as he intimates, ſhame- 
fully neglected the ſtudy of the origina uages, and inveighed 
dene __ eriticiſm in ſuch a 
manner as would in effect deſtroy the uſe, of them. The cele- 
brated Dr. Bentley, who both ſpoke and thought highly of Bur- 
man; has pronounced this oration dt a very fine one in its way, 
all writ in Lucian's manner; A thorough irony and jeer. Theſe 
_ expreſſions are to be ſound in the 36th: page of his Anſwer to 
er made upon his propoſals: of printing a new etlition 


eok teſtament: Dr. Middleton, however, the author of 


fog kes, and->who wrote: Further remarks on the pro- 
poſals, Wee this encomium of Bentley upon Burman, in 
this manner: It is indeed as thorough a jeer as ever yet ap- 


peared, and as — upon the nn clergy and 
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political law; Whicl rr written in the 
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every thing ſefious and facred in the practice and principles of 
both. Its juſt, as he tells us, to let his audience know, that to 
make a profound theologue, there is no need of any ſkill at all, 
either in languages, or hiſtory, or eloquence; or criticiſm c! “ 
Among the many quarrels and altercations which Burman 
had; one was with the excellent Le Clerc; of which we will 


give ſome account, for the ſake of illuſtrating the temper and 
character of our profeſſor. In 150g, Le Clerc, under the aſſumed 


name of Theodorus Gorallus, publiſhed an edition of the re- 
mains of Pædo Albinovanus and Cornelius Severus; and pre- 
fixed: a diſcourſe upon the right method of interpreting the an- 
cient authors. Now whether Le Clerc here let drop any thing 


vrhich might ſeem to diſeredit verbal eriticiſm, and ſo increaſed 


the diſguſt he had already given to that ſort of men in his 
Parrhaſiana; or whether he was tliought to have gone out of 
his province, and to have undertaken what he was not qualified 
to perform, we know not: but offence was taken by Burman; 
and the ſame year was publiſned a ſatirical piece, intituled, A 
dialogue between Spudæus and Gorallus; Which, as Clerc tells 


us [p), every body agreed to have been written by him. Le 


Clerc replied in a ſhort and general way to it, in the preface to 


his ſecond volume of the Bibliothẽque choiſie; but without 


mentioning either the work or the ſuppoſed author. He was 
twice, he tell us, in Burman's company afterwards, at the houſes 
of common friends, but did not take the leaſt notice. In 1709 
Burman publiſhed-Petronius, and in the preface made an 4 
and virulent attack upon Le Clerc, upon a pretence that he 


ſaid ſomething againſt Grævius. Mr. Le Clere replied in form to 


this preface, and vindicates his perſon and his writings from the 
reproachful imputations caſt upon both. Before he enters upon 
this, he rallies Burman: pretty ſmartly. for defending Petronius . 
and his obſcenities ſo zealouſſy as he does. One may ſee, ſays 
Le Clerc, that Mr. Burman. has profited exceedingly from t 
ſtudy of Petronius; and that he is perfectly free from that 
hypocriſy. which he imputes to the monks; His delicacy, adds 
he, is further obſervable in the promiſe he has made the public, 
in the ſame preface; where he ſays, that he has a deſign, if 
God ſhall grant life and ſtrength, not only to -publiſh/ another 
volume of the verſes aſcribed to Petronius, but alſo to enrich it 
with the Catalecta Scaligeri, &, that is, ſays Le Clerc, Mr. 
Burman intends, with God's bleſſing, not only to publiſh a col- 
lection of moſt bawdy poems; but alſo to enrich them with a 
commentary of his own... Theſe things, ſays he, are very unbe- 
coming a profeſſor of a chriſtian univerſity, who ought to pre- 
ſerve the youth about him from corruption, inſtead of throwing 
incitements in their way; not to mention his imprudence in 
le Mga a's works, vol. ii. P. 42 f. 0 : Lo] Bibl. choif. tom. xix. p. 369. 
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talking after this manner, at 2 time when an action was dom 


menced againſt him by a young "girl for having debauched 

It may be proper to obſerve here, that in 17 34 was publiſhed 
at Florence a latin performance; intituled, Chreſtomathia Pe- 
tronio-Burmanniana : ſive, Cornucopiz obſervationum eruditiſ. 
fimarum & ante plane inauditarum, quas vir illuminatiſſimus, 
rerum omnium & multorum præterea aliorum peritiſſimus, Pe · 
trus Burmannus, congeſſit in Petronium Arbitrum, ſanctiſſimum 
ſeriptorem. Acceſſit ſpecimen latinitatis novte, Romanis incog- 
nitæ, è notis Petri Burmanni ad Petronium.“ Burman after. 
wards abuſed Le Clerc, in a piece called, The lying Gazetteer, 
&c. To which Le Clere made no reply, than by inſerting in the 
ſecond part of the 2oth tome of his Hibliothẽque choiſie, printed 
in 1710, a ſhort article intituled, Reaſons for not anſwering a 
libel of Peter Burman. Burman's reſentment was not yet ſa- 
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tiated; for in the fame year, when Dr. Bentley's Emendationes in 


Menandri & Philemonis reliquias ex nupera editione J. Clerici 
were publiſned at Utrecht, he prefixed a moſt abuſve and ſeur- 
rilous preface %%/ͤÄ ˖ ]ĩ13ÿ3 xx ðᷣ TRE 247 GEN 645+ p 

J To conclude, Burman, though not allowed by the critics to 

be an adept in the greek, had ſkill and abilities as an editor df 

latin claſſics; of which he publiſhed Virgil, Ovid, Petronius, 
uintilian, Suetonius, Juſtin, Velleius, Pheedrus, &c. + 

i BURMAN (Jonn), profeſſbr of botany and medieine at Am- 

ſterdam, publiſned, 1. Rariorum Africatiarum plantarum de- 


dades x. Amſterd. 1738 and 1739, gto. with plates. 2 The- 


ſaurus Zeylanicus, 1737, 4to. cum fig. They are curious and 
BURN (Richanp), was born at Winton in Weſtmoreland 


ſome time about the beginning of this century; he was edu- 


cated at Queen's college, Oxford, which univerſity conferred 
on him March 22, 1762, the honorary degree of LL. D. He 
died at Orton, of which place he had been vicar 49 years, No- 
vember 20, 1785. He was one of his y__— 
peace for the counties of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland; and 
was made by biſhop Lyttleton chancellor of the dioceſe of Car- 
liſle. He wrote, 1. The office of a juſtice of peace. 2. On the 
eccleſiaſtical law. Theſe two works are in high repute; which 
is evinced by the number of editions they have each gone 
through. He likewiſe publiſhed, 3. The hiſtory and antiqulty of 
the two counties of Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, in conjunc- 
tion with Joſeph Nieolſon, eſq. nephew to the biſhop of Carliſle 
of that name, 177), 2 vols. to IJ]. 


ls] In which work he has given the above account of himſel. 
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burgh, Sept. 18, 1643. His father was the younger brother of 
an ancient family in Aberdeenſhire, and bred to the civil law, in 
which, though he made no ſhining figure at the bar, 1 
depreſſing too much his abilities; he raiſed himſelf to ſo great 
reputation]; that at the reſtoration of Charles II. he was, in re- 
ward of his conſtant attachment to the on party, appointed 
one of the lords of ſeſſion at Edinburgh. His mother was ſiſter 
to the famous fir Alexander Johnftoun, and a warm zealot for 
preſbytery. Mr. Burnet being out of employment, by reaſon 
of his 1 _ to acknowledge Cromwell's authority, took upon 
_ himſelf the charge of his ſon's education, who at ten years of 
age was ſent to the college of Aberdeen. His father, who ſtill 
continued to be his principal inſtructor, obliged him to riſe to 
his ſtudies at four o'clock every morning; by which means he 
contracted ſuch a habit, as he never diſcontinued till a few years 
before his death, when age and infirmities' rendered a greater 
proportion of reſt neceſſary to him. Though his father had de- 
ſigned him for the church, yet he would not divert him from 
purſuing his own inclination to civil and feudal law, to which 
ſtudy he applied a whole year; and received from it (he was 
often heard to ſay) juſter notions concerning the foundation of 
civil ſociety and government than are maintained by ſome di- 
vines [y J. He altered his reſolution of proſecuting this ſtudy, 
and applied, with his father's warm approbation, to that of 
divinity.” In his hours of amuſement he ran through many vo- 
lumes of hiſtory; and, as he had a very ſtrong conſtitution and 
a prodigious memory, this cloſe application was no inconveni- 
ence to him, ſo that he made himſelf maſter of a vaſt extent of 
learning, which he had ready for his ufe upon all occafions. ' At 
cighteen he was admitted a probationer, or expectant preacher, 
and ſoon after an offer of a good benefice was made him, which 
he declined; In 1663, about two years after the death of his 
father, he came into England, and, after fix months ſay at Ox 
ford and Cambridge, returned to Scotland, which he ſoon left 
again to make a tour of ſome months, in 1664, to Holland and 
France. At Amſterdam, by the help of a jewiſh rabbi, he per- 
fected himſelf in the hebrew language; and likewiſe became 
acquainted with the leading men of the different perſuaſions 
tolerated in that country, as calviniſts, arminians, lutherans, 
anabaptiſts, browniſts, papiſts, and unitarians, amongſt each of 
which, he uſed frequently to declare; he met with men of ſuch 
unfeigned piety and virtue, chat he became fixed in a ftrong 
principle of univerſal charity, and an invineible abhorrence of 
all ſeverĩties on account of religious diſſenſions. On his return 
CCCCCCCCVC OG ee 5 40” 46 4 d SL ped on morn org 
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burgh, in 1665, and to the living of Saltoun. The 


conduct of. the ſeottiſh biſhops ſeemed to him ſo unbecoming the 
epiſcopal character, that he dre up a memorial of their abuſes. 
In 1608 he was employed in negotiating the ſcheme of accom- 
modation between the epiſcopal and preſbyterian parties, and, by 


his advice, many of the latter were put into the vacant churches. 


The year following he was made divinity profeſſor at Glaſgow; 
8 — 4 — — four years and — 2 — hated by the 
zealots of both parties. In the frequent viſits he made to 
the ducheſs of Hamilton, he ſo far gained her confidence as to 
be intruſted with the peruſal and arrangement of her papers, 
relating to her father's and uncle's miniſtry ; which put him 


upon writing memoirs of the dukes of Hamilton, and occafioned 
his being invited to London by the earl of Lauderdale, who of- 


fered to furniſh him with ſome anecdotes towards compiling 
thoſe memoirs.” During his ſtay in London, we are told by 
himſelf and ſon, he'was offered the choice of four biſhoprics in 
Scotland, which he refuſed. On his return to Glaſgow, he 
married lady Margaret Kennedy, daughter to the earl of Caſſilis, 
a lady of great piety and knowledge, highly eſteemed by the 
preſbyterians, to whoſe ſentiments ſhe was ſtrongly inclined. 
As there was ſome diſparity in their ages, that it might remain 


paſt diſpute that this match was 'wholly owing to inclination, 


not to avarice or ambition, the day before their marriage he de- 
livered the lady a deed, whereby he renounced all pretenſion to 
her fortune, which was very conſiderable, and muſt otherwiſe 
have fallen into his hands, the herſelf having no intention to ſe- 
cure it. In 1672 he publiſhed A vindication, &e. of the church 
and ſtate of Scotland; which at that juncture was looked upon 


as ſo great a ſervice, that he was again offered a biſhopric, and 


a promiſe of the next vacant arch-biſhopric, but did not accept 
of it, becauſe he remarked, that 'the'great deſign of the court 
was to advance popery. In 1673 he took another journey to 
London; and, by the king's own nomination, after hearing him 
preach, was made one of his chaplains in ordinary. © 
Upon his return to Scotland, he retired'to his ftation at Glaſ- 
go; but was obliged the next year to return to court to juſtiſy 
himſelf againſt the accuſations of duke Lauderdale, who had re- 
' preſented him as the cauſe of the miſcarriages of all the court 
meaſures in Scotland. The king received him very coldly, and 
ordered his name to be ſtruck out of the liſt of chaplains ; IS; 
at the duke of York's entreaty, conſented; to hear what he could 


ry 


7 


offer in his own juſtification, with which he ſeemed to be ſatiſ· 


fied. Nevertheleſs, as Lauderdale had not dropped his reſent · 
ment, Mr. Burnet, who was told that his enemies had a deſign 


to get him irpriſoned reſigned bi profſſo's chair t Glaſgow 
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and reſolved to ſettle ebe He preached in ſeveral | 
churches'; and had been actually choſen miniſter, of one, had not 
the electors been deterred from it by a mne 2 the king's 
name. About this time the living of Crip ppl vacant, 

the dean and chapter of St. Paul's (in whoſe gift it wa ee 
of his cireumſtances, and the hardſhips- he had undergone; 2 x 
him an offer of the benefice; but as he had been informed of 
their firſt intention of conferring it on Dr. Fowler, he gener — 
declined i it. In 1675, at the recommendation of lord Hollis, 
whom he had known in France, ambaſſador at that court, he 
was; by fir Harbottle Grimſtone, maſter of the rolls, appointed 
preacher of the chapel there, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
the court. He was ſoon after choſen a lecturer of St. Clements, 

and became one of the preachers that were moſt followed in 

town. In 1679 he pubifched the firſt volume of his Hiſtory of 

the Reformation, for which he had the thanks of both houſes of 
parliament2 and two years after, the ſecond volume, which met 
with the ſame approbation as the firſt. About this time he at- 
tended a ſick perſon, who had been engaged in an amour with 
the earl of Rocheſter. The manner in which he treated her 
during her illneſs, gave that lord a great curioſity of being ac. 
quainted with him. Whereupon, for a whole winter, he ſpent 
one evening in a week with Mr. Burnet, who diſcourſed with - 
him upon all thoſe topics, upon which ſceptics and men of looſe: 
morals attack the chriſtian religion. The happy effect of theſe 
conferences occaſioned the er e of his account of che life 
and death of that earl. 

In 1682, when the e ee on thay d in eee as 
the duke of Vork, being much reſorted to by perſons of all 
ranks and parties, in order to avoid returning viſits, he built a 
laboratory, and went, for above a year, through a courſe of che- 
mical experiments. Not long after, he refuſed a living of three 
hundred a year 'offered bim by the earl of Effex, on the terms 
of not reſiding there, but in eee His behaviour at the lord 
Ruſſel's trial, and his attendance on him in priſon and at his 
execution, having drawn on him the indignation of the court, 
he took a ſhort tour to Paris, where unuſual civilities were ſne n 
him by the king of France's expreſs direction. He became ae- 
quainted with ſeveral. eminent perſons ; but nat thinking it 
right to be longer abſent from oh duties of his calling, he re- 
turned to London, and that very year, in purſuance. of the king's: 
mandate, was diſcharged from his lectureſhip at St. Clements: 
and having, on the 5th of November 1684, preached a ſermon 
at the Rolls chapel, ſeverely inveighing againſt the doctrines of 
popery and the principles of the papiſts, he was, in December ; 
ee forbid to preach there any more. 

On king: James' nnn to 87 ee having obtained "Par 


to 


ta / go out of the kingdom, he firſt, went to Faris, and lived in 


One evening, upon viſiting car 
diſtributing ſome relics to two french gentlemen. Whereupon 
he whiſpered to him in engliſn, that it was ſome what odd; that 
a clergyman of the church of England ſhould' be at Rome, help- 
ing them off with the ware of Babylon. The cardinal ſmiled at 
the remark, and repeating it in french to the gentlemen, bade 
them tell their countrymen how hold the heretics, and how mild 
the catdinals were at Rome. Some diſputes which our author 
had at Rome, concerning religion, beginning to be taken notice 
of, made it proper for him to quit that city, which, upon an in- 
timation given him by prince Borgheſe, he accordingly did. He 
pus his travels through Switzerland and Germany. In 1688 
came to Utrecht, with an intention to ſettle in ſome of the 
Seven Provinces. There he received an invitation from the 
ince and princeſs of Orange (to whom their party in England 
had recommended him) to come to the Hague, which he ac- 
cepted: he was ſoon made acquainted with the ſecret of their 
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derſtanding. Arts e 
After his marriage with this la Wa under — pto- 
en of Holland, be c, in à letter to the eur f 


Middleton, to onfmenyll - matters laid to his charge; and add 
ed, that being now naturalized in Holland, his allegiance was; 
during his ſtay in theſe parts, transferred from his majeſty to 
the States General; and in another letter, chat if, upon nou 
appearance, a ſentence ſhould be paſſed againſt him, be might, 
to juſtify himſelf, be forced to give an account of the ſhare he 
had in affairs, in which he might be led to mention what he 
was afraid would not pleaſe his majeſty. Theſe expreſſions 
gave ſuch offence to the engliſh court, that, dropping the for- 
mer proſecution, they proceeded againſt him as guilty of high 
treaſon; and a ſentence eee was paſſed upon him: and 
thereupon the king firſt demanded him to be delivered up, ana 
afterwards inſiſted on his being baniſhed the Seven Provinces; 
which the ſtates refuſed, alleging, that he was become their 
ſubject; and, if the king had any *hing to lay to Dr. Burners . 
charge, juſtice ſhould be . in their courts. This put an end 
to all farther application to the ſtates; and Dr. Burnet, ſe 
cured from any danger, went on in atbiting and forwarding the 
important affair of the revolution. He gave early notice of it 
to the court of Hanover, intimating, that the ſucceſs of that 
project muſt naturally end in a ſucceſſion in that illuſtrious 
*houſe to the britiſh crown. He wrote alſo ſeveral pamphlet 
in ſupport: of the prince of Orange's deſigns, and aſſiſted in 
drawing up his declaration, Sec. and when he undertook the 
expedition to England, Dr. Burnet accompanied him as his 
chaplain. After his landing, at Exeter he propoſed and drew 
up the aſſociation, and was of no ſmall ſervice on ſeveral occa- 
ſions by a ſeaſonable diſplay of pulpit eloquence, to animate the 
prince's followers, and gain over others to his intereſt. Nor 
did his ſervices paſs unrewarded; for king William had not been 
many days on the throne: before Dr. Burſſet was advanced to the 
ſee al Saliſhury, in the room of Dr. Seth Ward, deceaſed, being 
conſecrated May 31, 1689. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
| houſe of lords, by:declaring: for moderate meaſures with | 
to the clergy, who ſcrupled to take the oaths, and for a tolera+ 
tion of the proteſtant diſſenters. A paffage in his paſtoral let 
ter to the clergy of his dioceſe, concerning the oaths of allegi« 
ance and e to king William and queen Mary, dated 
May 15, 1689, whi — He ground their title to the crown 


on the right of conqueſt; gave: fuch-offence to both houſes of = 


parliament, that they —.— it to be burnt by the hands of the 
common gp I hang Money as! ine 2 8 — in 
8 very 


very exact in the diſcharge of his function, and was particularly 


ſcrupulous in conferring orders and admitting to living 
In 1698 he loſt his wife by the ſmall-pox; and, as he was 
almoſt immediately after appointed preceptor to the duke of 
Glouceſter, in whoſe education he took great pains, this em- 
ployment and the tender age of his children induced him the 
fame year to ſupply her loſs, by a marriage with Mrs. Berkeley, 
eldeſt daughter of ſir Richard lake, knight. F 
In 1699 he publiſhed his Expoſition on the thirty- nine ar- 
ticles of the church of England. In 1704 he had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee his project for augmenting poor livings carried into exe- 
cution. The laſt five or ſix years of his life he grew more abſ- 
tracted from the world than he had been in the former part of 
it. He lived to ſee a ſucceſſion take place, and that family 
eſtabliſhed, in whoſe 1ntereſts he had been ſo zealous: he died 
March 17, 1715, in the 72d year of his age, and was interred 
in the pariſn church of St. James, Clerkenwell. After his 
death, his Hiſtory of his own times, with his life annexed, was 
publiſhed by his ſon Thomas Burnet, eſq. His character, as 
drawn by the marquis of Halifax, is as follows: Dr. Burnet is 
like all men who are above the ordinary level, ſeldom ſpoken of 
in a mean; he muſt either be railed at or admired. He has a 
ſwiftneſs of imagination that no other comes up to; and as our 
nature hardly allows us to have enough of any thing, without 
having too much, he cannot at all times ſo hold in his thoughts, 
but chat at ſome times they may run away with him; as it is 
hard for a veſſel that is bricafal, when in motion, not to run 
over; and therefore the variety of matter that he ever carries 
about him, may throw out more than an unkind critic: would 
allow of. His firſt thoughts may ſometimes require more di- 
geſtion, not from a defect in his judgment, but from the abun- 
dance of his fancy, which furniſhes too faſt for him; his friends 
love him too well to ſee ſmall faults; or if they do, think that 
his greater talents give him a privilege of ſtraying from the ſtrict. 
rules of caution, and edempt him from the ordinary rules of 
cenſuręe. He. produces ſo faſt, that what is well in his writings 
calls for admiration, and what is incorrect deſerves an excuſe; 
he may, in ſame things, require grains of allowance, which thoſe 
only — . are unknown or unjuſt to him. He is 
not quicker in diſcerning other men's faults. than he is in for- 
giving them; ſo ready, or rather glad, to acknowledge his own, 
that ſrom blemiſhes they become ornaments. All 6:4 repeated 
provocations of his indecent adverſaries: have had no other ef- 
ect, than the ſetting his good nature in ſo much a better light, 
ſince his anger never yet went farther than to pity them. I hat 
heat, which in moſt other men raiſes ſharpneſs and ſatire, in him 
glows into warmth for his friends, and compaſſion for thoſę in 


, 
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Want and” As dull men have quick eyes in diſcerning 
the ſmaller faults of thoſe that nature has made ſuperior to 
them, they do not miſs one blot he makes; and being beholden 
only to their barrenneſs for their diſeretion, they fall upon the 
errors which ariſe out of his abundance; and, _ miſtake into 
which their malice betrays them, they think that by finding a 
mote in his eye, they hide the beams that are in their own. $ 
quickneſs makes writing ſo eaſy a thing to him, that his ſpirits 
are neither waſted nor ſoured by it: the ſoil is not forced z 
every thing grows and brings forth without pangs; which diſ- 
tinguiſhes as much what he does from that which ſmells of the 
lamp, as a good palate will difeern between fruit-which comes 
from a rich mould, and that which taſtes of the uncleanly pains 
that have been beſtowed upon it. He makes many enemies by 
ſetting an ill-natured example of living, which they are not in- 
clined to follow. His indifference for preferment, his contempt 
not only of ſplendour, but of all unneceſſary plenty; his degrad- 
ing himſelf into the loweſt and moſt painful duties of his calling 3 
are ſuch unprelatical qualities, that, let him be never ſo ortho- 
dox in other things, in theſe he muſt be a diſſenter. Virtues of 
ſuch a ſtamp are ſo many hereſies in the opinion of thoſe di- 
vines who have ſoftened the primitive injunctions ſo as to make 
them ſuit better with the preſent frailty of mankind. No won- 
der then if they are angry, ſince it is in their own defence; or 
that, from a principle of — they ſhould endeavour 
to ſuppreſs a man whoſe parts are a ſhame, and whoſe life is 2 
ſcandal to them.” A liſt of his writings may be ſeen at tha 
end of the accpunt of his life publiſhed by his for. © 
BURNET (Dr. Tromas), a molt” ingenious and learned 
writer, was born at Croft in Yorkſhire, in or about the year 
1635. His firſt education was at the free-ſchool of North- Al- 
verton in that county, from whence he was removed, in June 
1651, to Clare-hall in Cambridge. Here he had the excellent 
Tillotſon for his tutor; under whom, it is probable, he improved, 
if not imbibed, that noble way of thinking, for which he is ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed, and will be ever memorable. The very 
learned Dr. ä — was at that time maſter of Clare-hall, 
but removed from it to the maſterſnip of Chriſt's college in 
1654; and thither our author followed him. Under his pa- 
tronage he was choſen fellow of it in 1657, commenced M. A. 
in 1658, and became ſenior proctor of the univerſity in 16613 
but how lang afterwards he continued his redence there, does 
The next ſituation and character we find bim in, is that of 
| 5 to the young earl of Wiltſhire, ſon of the marquis of 
incheſter, with whom he traveled abroad; and gave ſuch ſa- 
tisfaction, that, ſoon after his return to England, he was * 


x 
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_ andprevailed on by the firſt duke of / Ormond, to travel once 
more in the like character with the 23 earl of Oſſory, his 
grace's grandſon and heir apparent. Theſe honourable connec- 

tions introduced him into what may properly be called the 

world: in which he afterwards confirmed the reputation he 
already had for ſine parts and learning, by the publication of his 

Telluris theoria ſacra, orbis noſtri originem & mutationes ge- 

nerales, quas olim ſubiit et ſubiturus eſt, complectens. This 


ſacred theory of the earth was originally publiſhed in latin, in 


2 vols. to. the two firſt books, concerning the deluge, and pa- 
radiſe, 168 1; the two laſt, concerning the burning of the world, 
and the new heavens and new earth, in 1689. The uncom- 
mon approbation this work met with, and the particular encou- 
ragement of Charles II. who was exceedingly taken with it, put 
the author upon tranſlating it into engliſh. He did ſo; and 
publiſhed the two firſt books in 1684, folio, with an elegant de- 
dication to the king; as he did the two laſt in 1689, with a no 
leis elegant dedication to queen Mary. The engliſh edition, 
he tells us, is the ſame in ſubſtance with the latin; though, 
he confeſſes, not ſo properly a tranſlation, as a new compohi- 


tion upon the ſame ground, there being ſeveral additional cha- 


ters in it, and ſeveral new moulded. Fey | 
May 19, 1685, he was made maſter of the Charter-houſe, by 
the intereſt of — duke of Ormond; and ſoon after commenced 
LL. D. At what time he entered into orders is not exactly 
known; but it is plain that he was a clergyman at his election 
to this maſterſhip, from the objection then made againſt him by 
ſome of the biſhops who were governors, namely, that he ge- 
nerally appeared in a lay-habit.“ This objection however was 
over-ruled by his patron the duke of Ormond, who aſſerted in his 
favour, that he had no living or other eccleſiaſtical preferment ; 
and that his life and converſation were in all reſpeQs ſuitable to 
the clerical character. In the latter end of 1686, Dr. Burnet's 
integrity, prudence, and reſolution, were: fully tried in his new 
ſtation upon the following occaſion :— One Andrew Popham, a 
roman catholic, came to the Charter-houſe, with a letter from 
king James to the governors, requiring them ta chooſe and ad-. 
mit him the ſaid Andrew Popham a penſioner thereof, «© with- 
out tendering any oath or oaths unto him, or requiring of him 
any ſubſcription, recognition, or other act or acts, in conformity 
to the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of England as the 
fame is now eſtabliſhed; and notwithſtanding any ſtatute, or- 
tler, or conſtitution, of or in the ſaid hoſpital; with which, 
fays his majeſty, we“ are graciouſly diſpoſed to diſpenſe in his 
behalf.“ Ihe governors were aſſembled, Popham appeared, 
and the king's letter was read: upon which the lord chancellor 
Jefferies moved, that without any debate they ſhould: proceed 
Hs | 1 5 i e 


FURNET.  - ang 
to ypte, whether Andrew Popham ſhould be admitted a pen- 


ut upon the maſter, Dr. Burnet, as the junior, to vote firſt. 
The maſter told the governors, that he thought it was his duty 
to acquaint their lordſhips with the ſtate and coniftitution of 
that hoſpital: and, though this was oppoſed by ſume; yet, after 
a little debate, the maſter was heard; who obſervedythat to ad- 

mit a penſioner into the hoſpital without his taking the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, was not only contrary to the conſti · 


tution of the hoſpital, but to an . act of parliament for the 


better eſtabliſhment. thereof. 
what this was to the purpoſe? To whom the duke of Or- 
mond replied, that he thought it much to the purpoſe; for an 
act of parliament was not ſo flight a thing as not to deſerve a 
conſideration. After ſome other diſcourſe, the queſtion was 
put, whether Popham ſhould be admitted? and paſſed in the 
negative. A ſecond letter from the king was after wards ſent 3 
to which the governors, in a letter addreſſed to his majeſty, 


humbly replied, and gave their reaſons why they could not com- 


ply with his pleaſure, in admitting Andrew Popham as à pen- 
ſioner of the hoſpital, This not ſatisfying king James, he or- 
dered chancellor Jefferies to find out a Way how he might 
have right done him at the hoſpital; and the maſter was parti · 
cularly threatened to be ſummoned before the eccleſiaſtical com- 


* 


miſſioners. But by this time they were quarrelling with the 


univerſities, and had their hands full of buſineſs; and ſo the af- 
fair was dropped. This was the firſt ſtand made againſt the 
diſpenſing power of that reign, by any ſociety in England, and 
did good ſervice to the publics as ſometimes a little frontier 
garriſon well defended, gives a check to a great army, and a 
good example to the teſt of the country to ſtand ſtouily upon 
their defence. A relation of the Charter- houſe proceedings 
upon this occaſion was publiſhed by Dr. Burnet in 1689... 
Alfter the revolution, he was introduced to court by his hos 
noured tutor and worthy friend archbiſhop Tillotſon 3 was 


made chaplain to the king, and ſoon after elerk of the oloſet. 


He was now looked upon as in the high road to great prefer- 
ment, and had certainly a ſine proſpect before him; when he 
ruined all by ſome unadviſed ſtrokes of his pen. In 1692 he 


publiſhed Archæologiæ philoſophicæ ; five doctrina antiqus de 


rerum originibus, in 4to, with a dedication to king William), 
81 7 | 


whole character he there .draws-with: great ſtrength of genus 


and art, and in that beautiful ſtyle which was peculiar to 
himſelf. But neither the high rank and authority of his patron; 

nor the great elegance and learning diſplayed throughout the 
work, could protect the author from the clamours raiſed aguinſt 
| him for allegorizing the ſeripture - account of the fall of Adam 


ſioner of the hoſpital according to the king's letter; and it was 


2 
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and Fre. In eonſequence of which, 28 1 
letter, written by himſelf to Walters, a 


dam, dated Sept. 14, 1694, he-defires to have the moſt offenfxe 


arts omitted in the future editions of that work. The letter is 
his own hand- writing; and, as it is ſhort, and not unworthy 


of notice, ſhall be inſerted- „ Literas tuas, humaniſſime do- | 


mine, datas Amſteleodami Aug. 255 non ita pridem aceepi; in 
quibus mihi notum facis, te ſeripta men latina typis jam ſemel 
mandaſſe ;; diſtractiſque ſere exemplaribus, in animo tibi eſſe 

eadem reeudere. Proin me rogas, ut ſi aliquid addendum ha- 
beam, id ad te tranſmittam. 'Habeo equidem nonnulla addenda, 
ſed quæ non licet per valetudinem digerete, aut "ſuis locis at- 
texere. Fac itaque ut libet, non impedis; velim tantum, ut 
omittatur in hac nova editione dictiuncula illa, En primordia ar. 
tit ſuroriæ ] et ad ſictum illum dialogum inter Evam et ſerpen- 


tem in eodem capite adjice, ſi placet in margine: Vid: Amyral- 


dum de Serpente Tentatore, & Andream'Rivintim de Serpentè Se- 
dutrtore ad mente Fudeorim' & Cbriſtianorum. en rute 
curz et humanitati permitto, precorque ut valeas «-x 
Ho had expreſſed himielf to the ſame purpoſe, wwe dns be- 
fre the date of this letter, in à latin epiſtle, & Ad virum cla- 
rifimum circa nuper editum de Archzologiis Philoſophicis li- 
bellum; where his words run thus: “ Si quid crude et imma⸗ 
ture dictum eſt, quod piis et ſapientibus offendiculo efſe poſh, 
id totum quicquid- eſt indictum vols; ' et collbquium inter Evam 
et ſerpentem quod nonnullis diſplicere audio, vel ſi quid ſit Pre. 
teren cognatæ indolis, amputari et abſcindi fine dolore patiar.“ 
The perſon to whom this latim letter is addreſſed, and alſo a ſe- 
cond afterwards, upon the ſame ſubject, was generally under- 
Rood to be archbiſnop Tillotſon. Both the letters are ſubjoĩned 


to the ſecond edition of Arch philoſophicæ, printed in 


1728 in gvo, and in both he acknowledges ſacred ſeripture, 
— ether literally or myſtically underſtood, to be given us from 
heaven, as the rule — our faith, the guide of our life, and' the 
refuge of our ſalvation; and ene 2 pops * ir all poffible 
reſpect, honour and veneration 
But all this came too late, or ese proved infuckelent to 
lay the ſtorm raiſed againſt him; which was rather increafed 
than abated, by the encomium which Mr. Charles Blount; the 


deiſtical r the Oracles of reaſon, thought proper co be- 


ſtow upon his work. Blount, in a letter to his friend Gil“ 
don, tells him, that “ according to his romiſe, he has ſent 
bim a tranſlation of the ſeventh and eig N 

the appendix, of the great and denies F Dr. Burnet's Archæo- 
logiz-philoſophicz, &c. a piece, which he thinks one of the 
moſt ingenious he ever read, and full of the moſt acute as well 


2 * 


chapters, and alſo 


as learned abfervations. Theſe . and * * 


roaſt frog dulo hates as 


— 
jy 


here tranſlated- for Mr. Gildon's uſe, e ee the 
moſt carped at in the whole work: and being immediately 
adopted by an infidel writer, gave ſuch a plauſible colour to the 


complaints of the clergy, that it was judged expedient, in that 
critical ſeaſon, to remove him from his place of clerk of the 
cloſet. He withdre w accordingly from court: and, if Mr. 


Oldmixon ban be credited, actually miſſed the fee of Canterbu 
upon the death of Tillotſon, on account of this very wot, 
which occaſioned him to be then repreſented by ſome biſhops 


| as a ſceptical writer. He retired to his beloved ſtudies and 
contemplations in the Charter- houſe, without ſeeking, or per- 


haps deſiring, any farther preferment; for he was a man of 
many virtues, and does not appear to have had any ambition in 
his nature. There he lived in a ee ſtats to a yoo Waagen 
and there he died Sept. 27, 1715. 


In 1529, two other learned and elegans latin e of our 


authow were publiſhed in 8vo C]; one De fide et officiis ehriſti- 
anorum, the other De ſtatu mortuorum et reſurgentium. Burnet 
had himſelf cauſed to be ſtruck off at the preſs a few copies of 


each of theſe works, for the uſe of | himſelf and ſome: private 


friends; but did not intend them for the public, there being 
ſome points diſcuſſed in them not ſo proper to be communicated 
openly. Vet, ſurreptitious copies from proof · ſheets getting into 
the world, and the works being terribly mangled and full of 
faults, Mr. Wilkinſon of Lincoln's-inn, Burnet's 383 
friend, and who was in poſſeſſion of all his- papers, thought is 


right to oblige the 4 with a true cop of them, correted = 


by the doctor himſelf; as he did in 1727. To the ſecond edi- 
tion in 1733, of De ſtatu mortuorum et reſurgentium, is added 


an appendix, De futura judzorum reſtauratione: it appearing to 


the editor from Burnet's papers, that it was deſigned to be placed 


there. He is ſaid alfo to have been the author of three ſmall 


pieces without his name, under the title of Remarks upon an 
Eſſay concerning human underſtanding; the two firſt publiſhed 
in 1697, the laſt in 1699; which Remarks were anſwered by 
Mrs. Catherine Trotter, afterwards Mrs. Cockburn, then but 23 
ears of age, in her Defence of Mr. Locke's Kfſay; printed in 


ay 102. Theſe pieces however: were: not deen. "ry N 
1 works of Dr. Burne. & 1.29345 


3 ſome hich is notice ce muſt be taken of The he 121 


1 the, 2 — — — been ſaid” of this theory. 
Mr. aon, in 1699, wrote a latin ode i in erg en 5 
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been prefixed to many editions of it. An able writer {m has 
not ſcrupled, from this ſingle work, to rank Dr. Burnet with the 
very few, in whom the three great faculties of the underſtand- 
ing, viz. judgment, imagination, and memory, hade been found 
united. According to him, there have exiſted but few tranſ- 
cendent geniuſes, who have been ſingularly bleſſed with this rare 
aſſemblage of different talents. All that he could recollect, 
* who have at once enjoyed in full vigour à ſublime and ſplen- 


did imagination, a: folid and profound; underſtanding, an exact 


and tenacious. memory, are Herodotus, Plato, Tully, Livy, Ta- 
citus, Galileo, Bacon, Des Cartes, Malebranche, Milton, Burnet 


of the Charter- houſe, Berkeley, and Monteſquieu The ſame wri- 


ter afterwards delivers himſelf in theſe terms of high compliment 


to Dr. Burnet: It has been the lot of many great names, not 


to have been able to expreſs themſelves witli beauty and pro- 
EN the-fetters of verſe, in their reſpective languages; who 

ave yet manifeſted the force, fertility, and creative power of a 
Lucian, of Fenelon, of ſir Philip Sidney, and of Dr. Themas 
Burnet; Who, in his Theory of the earth, has diſplayed an ima- 


moſt poetic genĩus, in proſe. This was the caſe of Plato, of 


8 4 a * ; ® ; 4 , 7 43047 ON 
gination very near equal to that of Milton 
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But, not ithſtanding theſe encomiums on Burnet, it is not 

zatics and ſound philoſophy: on the contrary, the men of 
—— were diſpleaſed at him for preſuming to erect a; theory, 


which he would have received as true, without proteeding on 
that foundation. Flamſtead is reported to have tald him ſome- 


what peeviſhly, that * there went more. to the making of 2 world, 
than a ſine turned period; and that he was {to over- 


chrom che Theory in one ſheet of paper“ Ochers attacked it 


F - 


in form. Mr. Eraſmus, Warren, rector of Worlington in Suf- 
Ek, publiſned two pieces againſt it, ſoon after its appearance in 
engliſh, and Dr. Burnet anſwered them: which pieces, with 

neir anſwers, have been printed at the end of the later editions 
ol the Theory. Mr. John Keill, afterwards doctor; ſavilian pro- 
feſſor of geometry in Oxford, publiſhed alſo an Examination of 
it in 1698, to which Dr. Burnet) replied; and then Mr. Keill 
fended himſelf. Burnet's reply to Keill is fubjoined to the 
ater editions of his Iheory ; and Keill's Examination and De- 

nee, together with his Remarks and Defence upon Whiſton's 


Theory, were reprinted together in 1734, duo. It is univerſally 


Len See cb Eflax on the writings and genius of Pope, p. 118. 
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be lamented that he did it in the rough way of controverſy; yet 


there are many paſſages in his confutation, which ſhew, that he 
at the ſame time entertained the higheſt opinion of the author. 
I acknowledge him (ſays he) to be an ingenious writer; and if 
he had taken a right method, and had made a confiderable pro- 
greſs in thoſe ſciences that are introductory to the ſtudy of na- 
ture, I doubt not but he would have made a very acute philofo« 
pher. It was his unhappineſs to begin at firſt with the carteſian 


philoſophy. and not having a ſufficient ſtock of geometrical and 
mechanical principles to examine it rightly, he too cafily believed 


ir, and thought that there was but little ſkill required in thoſe 
_ ſciences to become a philoſopher : and therefore, in imitation of 

Monſ. des Cartes, he would undertake to ſhew how the world 
was made; a taſk too great, even for a mathematician.” - - 


Many perhaps may wonder, that a book fundamentally wo | 
du 


"ſhould run through fo many editions, and be ſo much read; but 
the reaſon is plain. No man reads Homer's Iliad for hiftory, 

any more than he reads Milton's Paradiſe Loft for divinity 1 

though it is poſſible there may be true hiſtory in the one, as it 18 


certain there is ſome true divinity in the other; Such works are 


read, purely to entertain and amuſe the fancy; and it is not che 


ſtory that is ſought after, but the greatneſs of imagery, and no-— 
bleneſs of ſentiments; with which they abound. 1y may not 


| Burnet's Theory of the earth be read with the fame view? It 

is not true in philoſophy; but it is full of vaſt and ſublime con- 
ceptions, preſents 2 imagination new and aſtoniſhing ſcenes, 
and will therefore always furniſh a high entertainment to tlie 
reader, who is capable of being pleaſed as well as inſtructed. 
This even Keill-himfelf allows: % For as I believe (ſays he) never 
any book was fuller of errors and miſtakes'in philoſophy; ſo none 


ever abounded with more beautiful ſcenes, and ſurpriſing images 
of nature. But 1 write only to thoſe who might perhaps expect 


to find a true philoſophy in it: they who read it as an ingeni 
romance, will Rilk be pleaſed with their entertainment.” 


Th * 


BURNET (Dr. Tone), a phyſician of Scotland, of whoſe - 


birth, life, and death; we find nothing recorded, except what the 
title- pages of his books ſet forth; namely, that he was NM. D. 


medicus regius, et collegii regii medicorum Edinburgenſis ſocius. 


His name deſerves to be preſerved, however, for the ſake of two 
uſefut works which he has left. One is, Theſaurus medien 


practice, Lond. 1673, in qt6:. a collection from the beſt praQti= 


cal writers, the laft edition of which, greatly enlarged” by Him- 
ſelf, was publiſhed at Geneva, 1698, in qto.. «The other, Hip- 
pocrates contractus, in quo Hippocratis omnia in breven epi- 


tomen redacta habentur, Edinb; 16855 in 8yo; A near edition ff 


. ao” 
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BURROUGHES (JzxEMIAR), was educated at Cambrid e 
but was obliged to quit that univerſity for ac we: 


beginning of the civil wars he returned to London; not to Weed 
{ed of 


| life. A conſiderable number of his writings are in print, many 
| of which were publiſhed after his death, which happened No- 
x - BURROW (Sir James), maſter of the crown-office, was 


7 . He died Nov, 5, 17824. 
BURTON (HENAT), was born at Birſall in Yorkſhire, about 


1579 and educated at St. John's college in Cambridge, where 

he took both his degrees in arts. He was afterwards 1 
rated M. A. at Oxford, and took the degree of B. D. He firſt 
4 was tutor to the ſons of lord Carey of Lepington (created in 


Henry ; and after his death to prince Charles whom he was 
appointed to attend into Spain in 1623; but, for reaſons un- 
. known, was fet aſide after part of his goods were ſhipped, and 

upon that prince's acceſſion. to the crown was removed from 

being his clerk of the cloſet. -, Burton, highly diſguſted at this 

treatment, took every opportunity of expreſſing his reſentment, 

5 particularly by railing againſt the biſhops. r 

In April ORs he preſented a letter to king Charles, remon- 
ſtrating againſt Dr. f 


r. Neile and. Dr. Laud, his majefty's continual 

attendants, as popiſhly affected; and for this was forbidden the 
court. Soon after he was prefented to the rectory of St. Mat- 
thew's, in Friday-ſtreet, London. In Dec, 1636, he was ſum- 
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woe te appear before Dr. Duck, one of the commiſſioners for 
1a 


Ls 


cauſes. ecclefiaſtical, who, tendered to him the oaths ex officio, 


to anſwer to certain articles brought againſt him, for what he 
had advanced in two ſermons preached in his own church on 
the preceding gth of November [1]. Burton, inſtead of anſwer- 
ing; 5 to the king: neyertheleſe, a ſpecial high-com= 
miſſion court, which was called ſoon after at doctor's commons, 


ſuſpended him, in his abſence, from both his office and benefice z 


upon which be thought fit to abſcond, but publiſhed his two. 


ſermons under the title of, For God and the King; together with 


an apology. juſtifying his appeal. February 1, a ſerjeant at arms, 
with other officers, by virtue of a warrant from the ſtar- chamber, 
broke 1 his doors, ſeized his papers, and took him into cuſ-. 
tody. | | 
,mitted to the Fleet priſon ; from which place he dated one 
epiſtle to his majeſty, another to the judges, and a third to the 
true-hearted nobility. March 11, he was proceeded 1778 in 
the ſtar- chamber, for writing and publiſhing ſeditious, 


and to the ſcandal of the government. To this information he 


(and Baſtwick and Prynne who were indicted with him) 10% N 


anſwers ¶ K J. In the end of May 1637, a perſon came to 


was, Proverbs xxiv. 21, 22. In theſe two anſwers, for fear of offending the ſtar- 
ſermons, and in his apology, he charged the chamber. The defendants therefore peti- 
biſhops with dangerous plots to change the // tioned the court, that according to ancient 
orthodox religion eſtabliſhed in England, precedents, they might ſign their anſwers 
and to bring in romiſh ſuperſtition in the with their own hands; declaring, they 
room of it; and blamed them for intro- would abide by the cenfurg of the court, if 


ducing ſeveral innovations into divine wor- they did not make good what was contained 


ſhip. The chief he mentioned were, that therein. But this was refuſed by the court. 
in the epiſtle the Sunday before eaſter, they Burton's anſwer was at length figned by 


had put out“ In,“ and made it At the Holt, a bencher of Gray's Iun who after» 


name of Jeſus;?* which alteration was di- wards withdrew his hand, becauſe the other 


rely againſt the act of parliament. That counſel, out of fear, would not ſubſcribe ie, 
two places were changed iu the prayers ſet However, Burton tendered it to the court, 
forth for the 5th of November; namely, deſiring it might be accepted, or Holt or- 


Rcot out that babyloniſh and antichriſtian  dered to new fign it. The court 
ſect, which ſay, & is thus altered: that it might be received under the han 


Root out that babyloniſh and antichriſtian of Holt alone, which was accordingly done. 


ſect of them which ſay. Next, . Cut off After it had lain in court near three weeks, 
thoſe workers of iniquity whoſe religion is upon the attorney-general's to 


rebellion, &c.””. was, in the book printed in the court, May 19, that it was ſcandalovsg 
bels workers it was referred to the two chief juſtices, fir _ 


1635, thug altered; Cut off t 
of iniquity, who turn religion into rebel - John Bramſton and fir John Fingh, to n= 


lion. That the prayers for the navy-are ider of, and to-expunge what was contained 
left out of the late hook: ==, 


at the upper end of the chancel, was done fixtysfour whole ſheets 3 


Th 
to advance and uſher in popery. That the this by ah whole anſwer, except fix lines 


ſecond ſeryice, as daifities, was ſaid there. at the beginning, and about twenty-four at 
| —Thatbowing towards the altar, was wor- the latter ene. 
during the table, or God, | 5 TH 455 


* 
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ext day, he was, by an order of the privy-council, com- 


ftar- chiſm- 
tical, and Iibellous books, againſt the hierarchy of the church, 


| for the faſt-—That- therein, as unfit to be brought into court, 
the placing the communion-table altarwiſe, .. or otherwiſe impertinent and ſcandalous. 
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5 examine Burton upon his anſwer; but hearing that'the great- 
eſt part of it had been expunged, he refuſed to be examined, 
unleſs his anſwer might be admitted as it was put in, or he per- 
mitted to put in a new anſwer. June 2, it was ordered by the 
court, that if he would not anſwer to interrogatories framed upon 
his anſwer, he would be proceeded. againſt pro confeſſo. Ac- 
cordingly, June 14, Burton, and the two others, being brought 
to the bar, the information was read; and no legal an wer hav- 
ing been put in in time, nor filed on record, the court began 
for this contempt to proceed to ſentence. The deferidants cried 
out for juſtice, that their anſwers might be read, and that they 
might not be. condemned unheard. Nevertheleſs, becauſe their 
- anſwers were not filed on record, the court proceeded to paſs 
ſentence: which was, that Burton, Prynne, and Baſtwick pay a 
fine of 5000 l. each, and that Burton in particular be deprived 
| of his eccleſiaſtical benefice, degraded from his miniſterial 


unction and degrees in the unixerſity, be ſet on the pillory, have 
both his ears cut off there, confined to perpetual cloſe impriſon- 
ment in Lancaſter-caſtle, debarred the accefs of his wife or any 


other 75 his keeper, and denied the uſe of pen, ink, and 2 
5 ich, except the fine, was executed accordingly. After 


per: all w 
ite el impriſonment in the common gaol at Lancaſter, 


here great crowds pitying his misfortunes reſorted to him, 
Tome of his papers being difperſed in London, he was removed, 


by an order of council, to Cornet-caftle in the ifle of Guernſey, 


October 16875 where he was ſhut up almoſt three years; till in 
November 1640, the houſe of commons, upon his wife's petition, 
complaining of the ſeverity of his ſentence, ordered that he 
ſhould be forthwith ſent for to the parliament in ſafe cuſtody. 
Burton, on his arrival at London, preſented a petition to the 
houſe of commons, ſetting forth his ſufferings. In conſequence 
of which, the houſe reſolved that the ſentence againſt him was 


illegal, and ought to be reverſed; that he be freed from the fine 


of 5000 l. and from impriſonment, and reſtored: to his degrecs 
jn che univerfity, orders in the miniſtry, and to his eccleſiaſtical 
detickice in Friday-ſtreet, London; alfo have recompenſe for his 
impriſonment, and for the loſs of his ears, which they fixed at 
fx thoufand pounds; but by- reaſon of the enſuing confuſions in 
the kingdom, he never received that ſum. He was, however, 
dernen hey ning of Se. Murthin's, ade rwhich bs declared 
Himſelf an independent, and complied with all the alterations 
that enſued. He died n Befides the tracts mentioned 
above,be wrote ſeveral others. - 
| BURTON (WL Tang) {x}, author of -the Hiſtory: of Leicel 
I.] Mr. Peck had collected materials brother Robert; which arg probably among 
mt the life of Mr. Burton and his younger he papers of the late Thomas Cave, 
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to the ſtudics of heraldry, genealogics, and antiquities, he be- 


alſo Talbot's notes. To him his eountryman Thomas Fake 


and lyſtrations inte theſe Calectanea, Ram as 


BURTON. „ 


eerſhire; FREY eldeſt ſon of Ralph Burton, eſq, of Lindle! zn Lei- 
ceſterſhixe, was born Auguſt 24, 1575, educated at the. chool of 
Sutton-Opldhield in Warwickſhire, admitted.of Brazen-noſe gol- 
lege Oxford 1591, and of the Inner Temple May 20, 1593, B. &. 

June 23, 194, and afterwards a * ter and reporter in og 


court of common pleas. But his natural genius leading 


came excellent in thoſe obſcure and intricate matters; and, look 
upon him as a gentleman, was accounted by all that may 155 
to be the beſt of his time for thoſe ſtudies, as may appear by 
deſcription of Leiecſerſhire *,” In 10 57 gor ed ee 
map of that county, with che addition ty towns. 
weak conſtitution not permitting him to 43.4 his buſineſs, ro 
retired into the country; and his 70 eat work, the Deſcription of 
Leiceſterſhire, was publiſhed in fol 1622. 0 tells his ue 
George Villers, marquis of Buckingham, that ** he has under- 
taken to remove an eclipſe from the Tun, without art ok Ny 
nomical dimenſions to pie lg light to the county. of Lei 
whoſe beauty has long been ſhadowed and ob ured z” 

his preface declares 133 one of . thoſe w #5 EW 


gloria totius res, eſt vaniſſima mundi; and vs EO 154 


unfurniſhed for ſo. great a buſineſs: | to uſe his mw 
words, for that myſelf was bound fon ae ſtudy, 

jealous, and will admit no partner; 5 for thar all time _ 

of time, that could poſſibly 2 red 0 were not 74 
cient to he diſpenſe thereon, Wn flax n of the 1 of aig 


ting, and multiplicity of kinds o learning pl Let if a 2 
8 


ner might he a d or admitted thereto, there is 1 
learning ſo ung neceſſary for a lawyer, as che 
ties Te was aſſiſted in this undertaking by his Ae Jobs 
Beaumont of C Todos, eſq, and Auguſtus Vi incent, rougecro 
but the church notes were taken by bimſelf. He drew up 
corollary) of Leland's life, prefixed to the Collectanea, 94150 2 
favourite device, the fun recovering from an eclipſe, an motto 
Rilucera, dated Faledi 1612, from Falde, à pleaſant village n 
Tuthury, $ ffordſhire, and a great patrimony belonging 45 his 
family, and then to him. The county hiſtory was dated fr 
the ſame villa ages OR. 30, 1622. He alſo cauſed part af Leland's 
Itinerary, to. be. tranſcribed 1631, and gave both the 7 
and the ſeven original volumes to the bodleian library 1532 3 4 


c(q. of Barwell, bequeathed Leland's ColleQanea after his 
1612. Wood char rges him with putting needleſs additions | 


hich. charge 
bart, M, P. who bought the greater Fuggetin of Mi; Ab. a Te 


Mic, Peck's oy gr mtr] '* Woot, At; Quan: tp 
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| Hearne defend bim. Wood adde, ie made 3 Uefül- 188er to 
them; which, Hearne ſays, was only of ſome religious houſes 
and fome authors. In 1625 he refided at Lindley, where, among 
other works, he compiled a folio volume (which {till remains 
in MS.) under the title of Antiquitates de Dadlington, manerio 
com. Leic. five exemplificatio ſcriptorum, cartarum yeterum, in- 
quiſitionum, rotulorum curiarum, recordorum, et evidentium 
83 antiquitates dicti manerii de Dadlington, et hæredi- 

atem de Burton in dicto manerio de Dadlington, quæ nunc ſunt 
rig me Will mum' Burton de Lindley com. Leic. modernum 

ominum dicti manerii de Dadlington. Labore et ſtudio mei 
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Wilbmi Burton de Lindley, apprenticii legum Angliz, et ſocil 
Interioris Templi Londini ; nuper Habitantis 50 Falde com. 
Staff. nunc 1 5 Lindley, 25 Aug. 1625, xt. 50. He died at 
Falde, after ſuffering much in the civil war, April 6, 1645, and 
was buried in the pariſh church thereto belonging, called Han- 
bury. He left ſeveral notes, collections of arms and monuments, 
enealogies, and other matters of antiquity, which he had ga- 
thered from divers churches and gentlemen's houſes. Derby 
colle&ions are mentioned in Gaſcoigne's notes, p. 53, probably 
oy himſelf. © In Ofborne's Catalogue, 1757, was Vincent on 
 Bropke, with MS. notes by William Burton, probably not more 
than thoſe on Cornwall, which Dr. Rawlinſon had. —He was 
one of fir Robert Cotton's particular friends, and had the honour 
to inſtruct fir William Dugdale. He was acquainted with Som- 
ner; and Michael Drayton, eſq. was his near countryman and 
acquaintance, being deſcended from the Draytons of Drayton, 
ar Fenny' Drayton, near Lindley.  He' married, 1669, Jane, 
daughter of Humphry Adderley, of Widdington, Warwiekſhire; 
by whom he had one fon, Caltbelan, born 1609, heir of his vir- 
tues as well as his other fortunes, who, having a” poetical turn, 
tranſlated Martial into engliſh, which was publiſned 1658. He 
conſumed'the” beſt part of his paternal eſtate, and died Feb. 28, 
1681, having ſome years before given moſt, if not all, his father's 
collections to Mr. Walter Chetwynd, to be ufed by him in 
writing the antiquities of Staffordfhire. © Several printed copies 
of Burton's Leiceſterſhire, with MS. notes by different perſons, 
5 exiſting in various collections Eu Thee zütätion of 
Burton's book,” as Mr, Gough juſtly obſerves, ariſes from its 
being written early, and preceded only by Lambard's Kent 1576, 
 Carew's Cornwall 1602, and Norden's Surveys; and it is in 
: er only of theſe, and not of Dugdale's more copious 
work, that we are tp underſtand. the praiſes fo freely beſtowed 
bn it, and becauſe nobody has treated the fubject more remotely 
L] Theſe are partieularized- in the abſurdly printed in 1777, without the leaſt 
History of Hinckley, p. 131. A new edi- improvement. YE „ . 


the Deſcription of Leiceſterſhi „„ | 
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r Dugdale, ſays Burton, as well as Lambard 


and accurately z fe 
and Carew; performed briefly. - Ihe preſent volume, though a 
folio of above 300 pages, if the unneceſſary digreſſions were 
ſtruck out, and the pedigrees reduced into leſs compaſs, would 
ſhrink into a ſmall work. The typographical errors, eſpecially 
in the latin, are ſo numerous, and the ſtyle, according to the 
manner of that time, ſo looſe, that the meaning is often doubtful. 
The deſcription is in alphabetical order, and conſiſts chiefly of 
E and moot-caſes [IN]. 8 15 2 By E's ARTE: dts viz , 
URTON (ResExr), known to the learned by the name of 
Democritus junior, was brother of the preceding, and born at 
Lindley Feb. 8, 1576. He was educated at the ſame ſchool 
with his brother, and in 1593 ſent to the ſame college. In 1599, 
he was elected ſtudent of Chriſt- church, and for form's ſake 2 
Wood tells us, for he wanted not a. tutor), was put under the 
tuition of Dr. John Bancroft, afterwards biſhop of Oxford. In 
1616 he had the vicarage of St. Thomas, in the weſt ſuburb. of 
Oxford, conferred on him, by the dean and canons of Chriſt- 
church, to the pariſhioners, of, which it is ſaid that he always 
gave the ſacrament in wafers; and this, with the rectory of Se- 


> 


grave in Leiceſterſhire, given him ſome years after by George 
lord Berkeley, he held with ſome: difficulty (for the ferne wat 
gathering over England, and the troubles were coming on) to the 
by, his death, which happened in Jan. 16 9.· . 


He was a man of general learning; a great philologer, an exact 
mathematician, and (what makes the peculiarity of his character) 
a very curious calculator of nativities. He was extremely ftu- 

dious, and of à melancholy turn, yet an agtecable companion, 
and very humorous. The Anatomy of Melancholy, by. Demo- 
critus junior, as he calls himſelf, ſhews, that theſe ſeemingly 
different qualities were mixed . in his compoſition. "This 
book was printed, firſt in 4to, afterwards many times. in folio, 
to the great profit of the bookſeller, who, as Mr, Wood hoe pe. 
got an „ Some circumſtances attending his death 

occaboned ſtrange ſuſpicions. He died jn his chambers at Chrit- 
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[x] The author, ſeofible of its defect, Mr. Chetwynd, in whoſß hands Broketby 
greatly enlarged and enriched it wick the - metitions it, and ſays Mr. Chetwend made 
addition of roman, ſaxon, and other an- cbaſiderable additions. it. He died 1693, 
tiquities, as appear from his letter to ir Lord Chetveynq lent it to fir Thomas Cave, 
Robert Cotton, dated Liadley, June 9, in whole bands Mr. Aſhby ſaw it in 179% 
1627, ſtill extant among Cotton's corre- It is Sntinued to 64g. 
ſpondences in his library, Jul. C. iii. This Are ] * Burton upon Melancholy, ſays 
book, thus augmented, was with other archbp. Herring (Latters, 1775, .12mo.J, 

MSS. by the ſame author, in the poſſeſſion is an author, che pleaſantelt, the mo 
of Mr. Walter Chetwynd of Jngeftry, in learned, and the moſt full oß ſterling ſenſe. 
Staffordſhire, whom Camden in Stafford» d. The wits of queen Anne's reign, and the 
ſhire calls veuerande antiquitatis” cultor beginning of George I. were, he adds, not 
maximus 3 and afterwards came to, or was a little beholden to him. / 
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2 ate er nmiꝛittr which it 8 had Lana 
years redicted from the calculation of his nativity ; and 
this — . made it whiſpered about, that for the glory _ | 
aſtrology, and rather than his calculation ſhould fail, he 
indeed a felo de ſe. This, however, was certainly not eee 
for he was buried with due ſolemnity in the cathedral of Chriſt- 
church, and had a fair monument erected to his memory, with 
bis buſt in ruff, gown, hair, and beard: on the right hand of 
which is the calculation of his own nativity Cy and 1 it * 
8 b grants Nan ate up by his rothe 


bs 1 | Bi aucis notus, paucioribus i en, 
8 4 3 5 7 . 8 Hic Jacet Democritus j e, 
„ Cui vitam his et . 
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e ry a very e collecton be books, art a which ke 
60 ueathed to the bodleian, and 1001. to buy Ive pounds worth 
of 7 —5 yearly for Chriſt-church library. 1 

N (Ezex: As), was fellow of Nagdatenceollge Cam- 
y he, a an eminent tutor there. In 1667. he was made 
chaplain to the lord keeper Bridgeman, and the ſame year for 
his ſingular merit was ger to the prebend of Norwich. 
He was very ſtrenuous for a com hy 5 gee with the diſſenters, 
and a toleration of others; and backed the treaty propoſed in 
1668, by the lord keeper, with all his might. Died of a mali 
nant . in 1681. His diſcourſes wer, 21 ce in. two 05 A 
by Br: Tillotſon : : theſc give us, ſays nger, an high idea 
and no mean one of the N "the author. 
801105 N (WILLIAM ), fon of William Burton of Atcham in 
| 2 — 5 born in Auſtin- friars, London, in the xvüth 8 
was admitted in Glouceſter-hall in Oxford, where he took the 
2 bachelor: of civil law, and, leaving the univerſity, was 
Lv et of the free-ſchool.of Kingſton upon 'hames. He was a 
guiſt, an excellent critic and antigquary, very much eſ- 
by'the learned of his time, and particularly by the fa- 
_ ar hbiſhop Uſher. He died in 1057. Some of his works 
extant, are; "Ops ling & hiſtoria.” Veteris lingua perſicæ 
Re 1 with the former. R commentary on n 

3 far as it concerns Britain, &c. _ 

N (WrtLian). He was born at Rippon i in York- 
hire 1697, and educated in Chriſt-charch college in Oxford; 
where he took his degree of M. D. and became very eminent in 
his profeſſion. In 1745 he propoſed j 1 8 himſelf to che pre- 


„der This ſcheme is exaQtly delineated are ſome further particu ar of the two bro= 
nnn 9 chern. R 
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ae Manchefter; but bis Seuthe Aeg 


to diſſuadde bim from a meaſure which muſl have terminated 3 in 


his ruin. In his latter uw rs he ſpent much time in colleQin 
records, out gf which wrote the Hiſtory of the 112 55 0 
York, which has I een in two volumes folio. He di 
at Vork re 
BURT) org 2. learned divine, was born in 8 4 
Wee in Devonſhire, of which pariſn his father was nent 
The firſt part of his grammatical education he received; 
8 and the remainder at Ely. Such were the pre 


which young Burton, afforded at ſchool of his capacity, N | 


— Gamba e _— De, A * 
us - college, 4. Os to have itt 

his on college. "Oy the mean time, Dr. Turner, — 7 
of Cor vs-Chriſti.college, Oxford, having made an accidental- 
trial of Mr. Burton's literary improvements, procured 
ſcholarſhip in that college 1 in.1713, when he was 47 years -of age, 
Here he made ſo diſtinguiſhed a progroſa, that Dr, Mather, the the 


* 


E appointed him to the important office of tutor, when | 


e was A. Soon after, the college conferred. upon bi 
the „ reading the greck 1 During the EY 
courſe of his ſtudies, his behaviour was at once ſo Sher 
ſo regular, that he $i e himſelf to the affeQtian 
of his equals, and the eſteem of his ſuperiors. Dr. Hotter, in 


particular, at chat time biſhop of Qxford, conceived. A oreak. ve 
gard for him. March Is 1720, ; Mr. Burton, Was admitted to | 


the degree of M. A. In the exerciſe of his duty as a tutor, ne 
one could exceed him in attention, diligence, and a zealous con- 
cern for the impr je nt of his pupils. As he was hi 

acquainted wit tics, and ignorant of the hehrew tong gue, 
be took cla care that the young. men under bis tuftign 
ſhould be well inſtructed in theſe points. With regard to thoſe 
of his pupils Who were upon, charitable foundations, he was ſor 


 licitous that the aequiſition 7 knowledge ſhould be rendered as | 


cheap to them as poſſible. He was even anxious. that it might 


be no enpende to. them at all; and, indeed, ſo.dihntereſted and 


bene ficent was the whole of his conduct, that, after Having di 5 

charged the office of a tutor almoſt fifteen years, he wo Ger 

poſſeſſed of 50 l. when he quitted the wnverlity. W Ba 

correcting, and improving the exerciſes of the ſtudents, 

ton diſplayed ſurpriſing 9 nce, and indefatigable d 
18 


and there are ſtill, extant themes, declamitions, oral t : ; | 0 


poems of every kind, which he compoſed for the uſe of hig.own 
pupils, and even of others. His attention, ho Weyer, was 


olely- confined to the bufineſs of tuition. He was anxious * 5 
{wt 
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he often prevailed upon Dr. Mather, Dr. Holmes, amd other 
_ vice-chancellors, to order new types; and, by the aſſiſtance of 


ſome noble friends, he was ſo ſtrennous in behalf of the learned 


Hutchinſon, the editor of Xenophon, that no editors fince'that 


time have had any delay or difficulty in obtaining the exemption 
from the duty on paper, which has been granted by parliament 
to books printed at the Clarendon prefs. It was alſo by Mr. 
Burton's perſuaſion, that Mr. (after wards lord) Rolle gave 100 l. 


to the unverfity, for the purpoſe of lending it to editors; and 


that Dr. Hodges, provoft of Oriel-college, bequeathed 2001. to 
the fame uſe. In 1725, when our learned tutor was pro-proQor 


and maſter of the fchools, he ſpoke, before the determining ba- 


chelors, a latin oration, intituled Heli, Which was both written 
and publiſhed with a defign of enforcing the falutary exereiſe of 


academical diſcipline. * The fame ſubject was ill more fully 
conſidered by him in four latin ſermons, preached before the 


untverſity; which, likewiſe, with appendixes, were afterwards 
ven to the public. Indeed, the labour that Mr. Burton, during 


wo years, cheerfully went 1 as maſter of the ſchools, 


was immenſe. July 19, 1729, Mr. Burton was admitted to the 


degree of B. D. and in 1732, when the ſettlement of the colony 


of Georgia was in agitation; being ſolicitous to give his aſſiſtanee 


in promoting that undertaking, he preached a ſermon in its re- 


commendation ; and his diſcourſe was afterwards publiſhed, 
with an bY apr concerning the ſtate of the colony. He was 
like wife, throu 


, 


| Bray's admirable ſcheme of parochialHibraries. -., © © 


Among other youths who were committed to the tuition of 
Mr. Burton, there were ſeveral from Eton ſchool, who excelled 


in genius and learning. This circumſtance introduced him to 
5 er correſpondence, and a ſocial intercourſe, with the 
maſters of th 


nion of his diſpoſition and character, às to elect him, in 1733, 
into a fellowſhip of their ſociety. About the ſame time, upon 


ee of Mapte-derham in Oxfordſhire; which may be con- 


as 


„ & 4. # 


liſhing his gardens, planting trees, clearing fields, making roa 


8 


f the ſchool, and the provoſt and fellows of the college; 
the confequence of which was, that they formed ſo good an opi- 


and 
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be of advantage to his ſucceſſors I” Works of a Eimilar 1 kind 


were undertaken by him, when in 1766 he was inſtituted to the 


rectory of Worpleſdon i in Surry. In 1748, the death of his wife 
affected him in the tendereſt manner, as is evident from the 
ſeveral parts of his Opuſcula metrico-profaica. This event did 
not leſſen his regard for her three orphan daughters, towards 
whom he continued to exert the greateſt affection, care, and Hi | 
berality. From henceforward he ſpent the principal part of the 
year at Eton-college ; where he gave himſelf entirely up to the 
ſtudy of literature, and the aſſiſtance of his friends. But when 
ever there were any public meetings on literary or ecclehiaſtic 
affairs, whether at e London, or Cambridge, he had much 
ſatisfaction in being preſent at them. July 1, 1752, he tock the 


degree of D. D. and afterwards publiſhed his lectures on that 


occafion. © He was intimately connected with many of the bi- 
ſhops ; and whilſt careſſed by the governors of the church, was 
equally dear to the loweſt of the clergy. Nothing was more 
agreeable to him, than to ſee all around him eaſy, cheerful,” and 
happy. To ſuch of the young ſcholars at Eton as appeared to 
be of promifin abilities and difpoſitions, he ſhewed a particular 
attention, mad them the companions of his leiſure hours, and 
afforded them every encouragement which lay in his power. 
When Dr. Burton came to an advanced age, and his eyes be- 
gan to fail him, he thought proper to colleck together ef pub- 
liſh his ſcatteted pieces, under the title of Opuſcula miſcellanea- 
Scarcely had he finiſhed this task, when he was ſuddenly attacked 
by an eryſipelous fever, which diſturbed his intelle&s, and ſhat- 
tered his decaying frame. He ſeemed however at intervals to 
recover, and to be deſirous of reſuming his ſtudies. The day bo- 
fore his death, the lamp of life appeared to be rekindled. In the 
evening, it being Sunday; he ſent, as had been his cuſtom; for 
five or fix promiſfing youth 8; and after ſupper diſcourſed to ther 
with more than 5485 perſpicuit and elegance, on ſome im- 


portant ſubject of divinity. From hence his phyſician and friends 


conceived hopes, though miſtaken ones, of hs rec ; for after 
2 molt ſerene fleep, he quietly departed this life the next morn- 
912 being Feb. 1 1771, ted APR A, was SOREN at {ONE FIR Ce 
the inner chapel at Eton [R]. 5 ar 7 8 
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[ Q) The cauſeway through the marſh 
at Woodbridge, i in the road from the north 
part of Surry to Guildford, which was begun 


by his ad vice and aſſiſtance, and finiſhed by 


his conti ibution and thatof his friends, will 


be a laſting memeria} of bis judgment and in 
induſtry on ſuch occaſions. Fart of his lei- 


ſure hours at Maple-derham was employed 
in collecting hints fo removing obſtructions 


BY the” navigation of the river Rac 


* 


of the river Thames conſidered, and certain 
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Theſe 50 he 3 . in 
tituled, The preſent ſtate of the navigation 


regulations ed, 4to. 17656. Aﬀecc 
edition, with an A was publi 
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_ of it. Burzuie r himſelf 


| e e Ya laboured. . 
HO jaſerigtions * purchakng, manuſcripts, fe ſearching after 


1 


URZUIE; a: n 8 U 
i, fourithed under the reign of Khok roes becher been 


the juſt. This prince having learned that the Indians carefully 


ved a book. written in their 97 nage, Which they called 


: Giavidan khird, i. e. The wiſdom of 57572 ot, as they ſome- 


times called it, the Teſtament or the and political in- 


ſtructions of Huſchink, ſent this philoſopher to India with rich 


. for the king of that 1 Ae 8 obtain a copy 
employment very ho- 
who 


and brought this bgok to Nuſchirranz who ordered him 


10 W it into the rhan language, This tranſlation was 
made and dedicated to this, prince 


* the title of Humaiun 

me z but _ was written in old perſian, which is called Pe- 
h helenigue, it has been ſince modernized i in the form we at pre- 
t have it. Some have attributed the trauſlation of this work 
10 „ vizir of Nuſchirvan, and er ber 


rg VIUS, « or r BUBBEC (Avces Gis LEN), was the na- 
tural;ſon of the lord of Buſbec, and born at Commines, a town 
| ders, 1522. The early proofs he gave of an extraordinary 
genius. induced his father to ſpare neither care nor expence to 
get him properly inſtructed, and to obtain. his legitimation from 
the emperor Charles V. He was ſent to ſtudy at the uniyerlitics 
of Louyain, Paris, Venice, Bologna, and Padua. He was fome 
time at London, whither he attended the ambaſſador 6 Ferdi- 
nand, king of the Romans, In 1554 he was appointed ambaſ- 

or at val eee but made a very ſhort ſtay there. Being 


Tons back the following. years his ſecond embaſly proved longer 


and more fortunate; for it laſted ſeven years, and ended in 2 
good treaty. He acquired a perfect knowledge of the ſtate of the 
ottoman pi and the true means of attacking. it with ſucceſs; 
on which ſubject he compoſed a very. judicious diſcourſe, inti- 
„De re militari * Turcam inſtituenda conſilium. 

ithout negleRing any eng that related to the buſineſs of his 
{sfully for the e of letters, col- 


WO) The kick is obliged to Bulbec her 
onumentum Anciranum, which would 


Wn one of the moſt curious and inſtructive 


inſcriptions of antiquity, if it was entire; 
Yor we mightthere have a lift of the actions 
of Auguftus,  Paffing through Ancyra, a 
ity of " Gitatia; Bufbec cave all that re- 
aimed legible of that inſcription to be co 
bes from the mardle. of à ruined zee, 
and ſent it to Schottus the jeſuit. It may 


de feen in Gravius's Suetomus. me 0h 


publiſhed this Monumenttimi'/Anciranum at 
$exden; in R 5 _ 
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full. 4 arreſt on th /that of Buber. 
N Lands 8 Nee ſays Buſbec, in 


Fl of his yh 2 * promiſcuous heap of 


ancient coins, the beſt of which I intend 
to preſent to my maſter; and beſides. theſe, 

whole cart-loads and ſhip-loads of greek 
manuſeripis; there are, I believe, not 


much * wt than 240, which I have ſent 
dy lea to Venice, 46 be thenee conveyed to 


Vienna 1 have ſearehed every corner, 

—— 1 might zet together, dy the laſt 
int rt as Wee all e 

that for of ae 5 
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elected ſtudent of Chriſt- church [T. | 
B. A. Oct. 21, 1628; and that of M. A. June 18, 1631. 


rare plants; and eriquiring into the nature of animals. When 
he ſet outtheſecond time to Conſtantinople, he carried with him 


a painter, to take draughts of the plants and animals that were 


unknown in the weſt. The relation which he wrote af his tW w 
journies to Turkey is much commended by Thuanus, He was 


deſirous of paſſing the latter part of his life in privacy, but the 
emperor Maximilſan made choice of him to be governor to his 


ſons; and when his daughter princeſs Elizabeth was married to 


Charles IX. of France, Buſbec was nominated to conduct her to 


paris. This queen gave him the whole ſuperintendance of her 
houſhold and her affairs, and, when ſhe quitted France, on her 


huſband's death, left him there as her ambaſſador. He was 
continued in that quality by the emperor Rodolph. He died 


October 1592: 


" BUSBY: (Rien ano), a very eminent ſchoolmaſter, was * 
of Richard Buſby, of Weſtminſter; and born at Lutton in Lin- 


of Weſtminſter-ſchool as a king's ſcholar, he was, in 1624, 
He took the degree of 


colnſhire,' Sept. 22, 1606. Having l through the claſſes 


July 1639, he was admitted to the prebend and reQory of Cud- 
worth, in the church of Wells [u]. Dec. 13, 1640, he was 


appointed maſter of Weſtminiter-ſchool z and by his ſkill and 


diligence in the diſcharge of this moſt laborious and important 
office for the ſpace of 35 years, bred up the greateſt number 


of eminent men in church and ſtate, that ever adorned at one 


time any age or nation [x. After the reſtoration, Charles II. 


conferred on him a prebend of Weſtminſter, into which he was 
inſtalled July 5, 1660; and the 11th of Auguſt following, he 


was made treaſurer. and canon reſidentiary of the church of 
Wells: He took the degree of D. D. Oct. 19, 1660. At the 
coronation of Charles II. he carried the ampulla, and in the 
convocation, which met June 24, 1661, he was proctor for the 
chapter of Bath and Wells; and one of thoſe who approved 


and ſubſcribed. the common prayer - book. This great man, 
after a long and healthy life, the conſequence of his chaſtity, 


ſobriety and temperance, died April 6, 1695, aged 89, and was 


* 


buried in Weſtminſter- abbey, where there is a fine monument 


erected to him, with a latin inſcription. He was a perſon very 
fagacious in finding out every one's genius and diſpoſition, and 


[r] Atthe univerſity he was confidered [u] He loſt the profits of it during the 


a3 a complete oratory, ahd-arvery good actor, civil wars, but found means to keep his 


having acted with great applauſe in the ſtudent' 2 other preſetmen s. 


1 8 6 
comedy called the Royal Slave; written by þx} He extremely liked, and even ap- 


Wilam Cartwright, - which was played plauded, and rewarded wit in A his 
ümſelfz 


before King Charles I. and his queen at ſcholars, though it reflected on 


Chriſt· church, by the ſtudent af that houſe but in his- ſchool he was extremely. ſe» 
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222- BUSCHING. 
no leſs induſtrious'in employing them to advantage, 


minds of youth by his inſtructions, that they learned at the ; a 
time both to ſpeak and to be wiſe; and whilſt they were in» 
-. ſtructed by him as boys, they inſenſibly grew. up to be men. 

As many ſcholars as he ſent out into the world, fo many faith- 
ful, and, in general, brave champions did church and ſtate 
obtain. Whatever reputation Weſtminſter-ſchool enjoys, what- 
erer advantage has thence accrued, is chiefly due to Buſ- 


N and will for ever be due to him. So uſeful a man God 


fled with long life, and crowned with riches. And he, on 
his part, cheerfully devoted himſelf and his poſſeſſions to the 
promoting of piety. To relieve the poor; to ſupport and en- 
courage learned men; to repair churches; that, he thought, 
5 2 truly enjoying his riches. And what he employed not 
pon thoſe good uſes in his life-time, he eee to the 

Ae at his 145 
of his ſchool. _ 
BUSCHETTO pa Doxicas 0, chi te of che xith century, 


native of the iſle of Dulichio, built the cathedral. of Piſa, which 


mill paſſes for one of the fineſt in all Italy. Buſchetto was a 


eat machiniſt ; and could move the heavieſt loads with a very 


all force. It is marked on his tomb, © that ten girls could 
Kft by his method, weights which a thouſand 5 an A ed 
not move, and a ſhip could ſcarcely CF hn 2h 08 


5 vix mille boum poſſent j juga cuncta movere, by; - C . 
t quod vix potuit per mare ferre na vis 
Buſechetti niſu, quod erat, mirabile viſu, | 3 

Dena puellarum turba ak, onus. | thy : 

Though Bufchetto lived in the age 15 undes ; and | hyper: 
bole, yet he partly deſerved this piece of praiſe. 

' BUSCHING (Dr. Axrnoxx FREDERIC), particularly Sens 
for his New treatiſe of Geography, firſt publiſhed in the german 
language in 2 vols. 1754, which met with ſuch encouragement, 


that it paſſed through editions 1756, 1758, 1760, 1768, and 
was tranſlated into engliſh 1762, 6 vols. 4to. with maps: the 


french tranſlation is in 14 vols. 12mo. 1768—1779. It has 
likewiſe been tranſlated into dutch. Dr. PITT « 16d 8 at Ber 
In in 1793, in the hong your of his ayes" 54 


71 Ho-gure acct, 8 namic ing ared e Ai room in a which 
beautiſying Chriſt.church college and they were to be read. He contributed alſo 
cathedral, and founded-and endowed two to the repair of eee e eee As ſor 

lectures in the fame college, one for the his many other bene factions, they are not 


oriental pant and another for. the upon reeord, en cher were e in a a 


user | 
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warted them ſucceſsfülly. He ſo formed and trained up the 


eath [x]. He Fr e ſeveral books. for. the uſe. 
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-BUSSY ocz RaBuTiN Count of), a E ile: 
trious for wit and misfortunes, was born April 3, 1616, of an 
antient family in Burgundy. He was trained to letters; after 
which he entered into the army, and riſing gradually to very 
high poſts, was much diſtinguiſhed as a military man. But 

wh he had done with his . he ſeems to have undone 
with his wit ; for expoſing ſome ladies. of bigh rank. and. in- 
fluence. in a piece intituled, Les Amours des Gaules, he was 
complained of to the king, and impriſoned in the baſtile. This 
was about the year 1665. He was releaſed however from this 
place the year after, on account of illneſs; but releaſed onl 
to be baniſhed. into his own country, where he lived an AY 
many years upon his own eſtate. 

Beſides the above · mentioned diſgrace, which this book” Occa- 
ſioned him, it drew on him the reſentment of Menage, who 
was highly offended at the liberty Buſſy had therein taken with 
him, in regard to madame de Sevigne.z though the 1 injury, as 
Bayle obſerves, lay not ſo. much in any thing ſaid, as in the 
contempt. with which he makes that lady treat him. Menage, 
however, i Ni ne himſelf 5 the ee * 
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 Francornit: proceres meds ( quis aka 40 in n 
Buſſiades ſeripto læſerat horribili. 555 
- Pala levis; Lodoix nebulonem carcere clandens.- 1 SE AAT 
Detrahit And L duth, he bit} 
"Sie nebulo gladiis quos formidabat Iberis foe EE 
Quos meruit Francis fuſtibus eripitur. 


Reste Menage was no irreconcileable enemy, Ja: aſter 
wards did him juſtice. © Mr. de Buſſy Rabutin is a man of a 
fine and ſolid underſtanding. I cannot forbear doing him this 
juſtice, notwithſtanding his ill-treatment of me in his Amours 
of the Gauls. It is impoſſible to write with more wit and fire, 
than he has done in that work.” Menage adds, that Buffy was 
. betrayed by Mad. de Monglas, to whom he had entruſted 
his ſecret,” namely, his Amours des Gaules, which was pri- 
On, handed about in cn: F and that he might fay with 
V1 , 30 


1 . { 
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Ingenio peril qu miſer ie meo. 


All his works are in french, and were printed at Paris 7 5 
He died i in 10693, aged 75. 


21 Buffy was the authorof — 5 as . Lewis the 8 8 
things as, 1. Memoirs, 1693, 1 vols. 1699, ame. 4. Letters, pen 2 
4to. 2. Diſcourſe to his children, upon 5. Poems, ſeattered . N rand 
the uſe to be made of adverſity, and the eee 4 
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moſt capriciqus hymourifts of his time, was born at Tpſwich, 
about 1535, and educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, of which 
ke became fellow. He ſettled at Cambridge as a phyſician, and 
without taking à medical degree. His fagicity in judging of 
diſtempers was very great, and his method of cure was ſome- 
times as extraordinary; he was bold and fingular in his prac- 
tice, and, what was perhaps more than all, his marmers were 
extremely odd, which gave him 4 por great character among 
the vulgar, who thought by that, that he muſt poſſeſs extraor- 
dinary abiÞfities. Mr. Aubrey informs us, that it was uſual for 
kim to fit among the boys at St. Mary's church in Cambridge; 
and that when he was ſent for to king James at Newmarket, he 
fuddenly turned back to go home, and that the meſſenger was 
forced to drive him before him. We find he was conſulted 
along with fir Theodore Mayerne and others in the ſickneſs 
which proved fatał to prince Henry: and it is ſaid that at the firſt 
fight of Him, Butler from his cadaverous look made an unfa- 
-ourable propnoftic. The reputation of phyfic was very low in 
England de ore Butler's time; bypothededl nonſenſe was re- 
duced into ſyſtem, not only in medicine, but alſo in other arts 
and fciences. Many droll ſtories have travelled down to us of 
ſome extraordinary cures as ſtrangely performed; for theſe the 
reader is referred to Winwood's Memorials, vol. iii. Richard: 
| Parkeri, Sceletos Cantabrigienſis, Fuller, Prax. Mayernt p. 66; 
and Wood in his account of Francis Freſhamy'eſq. He died 
Jan. 29, 1618, aged 82, and lies buried in St: Mary's church in 
Cambridge, with an elegant and pompous epitaph over him. 
He left no writings behind him F 


0 * ; 8 . 


_. BUTLER (CHARTxS), a native of Hampſhire, and bred at 
Oxford; known at this day only by his curious hiftory of bees, 
intituled, The feminine monarchy z a ſmall book + which: has 
been many times printed. He wrote beſides a treatiſe of muſic, 


_  ,, BUTLER (Sun), a poet of a very fingular caſt, was 
born at Strenſham in Worceſterſhire, and baptized. Feb. 14, 
1012. Having diſcovered an early inclination to learning, his 
father, Samuel Butler, a reputable country farmer [4], e 


* 


la] “ His father's condition is variouſly but, for want of money, was never made 
repreſented, Wood mentions him as com a member of any college. Wood leaves 
perently wealthy; but Mr, Longueville, us rather doubtful whether he went to 

e ſon of Butler's principal friend; ſays Cambridge or Oxford; but at laſt makes 
he was an honeft farmer with ſome ſmall bim paſs fir or ſeven yents at Cambridge, 
eſtate, who made a 1hift' to edueste his without*knowing in What half or college : 
ſon at the grammar-ſtchooF of Worceſter, yet it ean beraly be! z ined that he lived 


under Mr. Henry Bright, from whoſe care ſo long i erthen uiverlity, but as belong- 


hy tetwore hr a ſhort time to Cambridge z ing to ane houſe or avothery and it 1 


him at the fre 


ſome time to Lace b 


t never natri lated in that Univer- 


ſity. Aſter reſidin ling at it ſix or ſeven years, he returned to. 8 
native eguntryy. an became. clerk to one Mr. Jefferys of Ear 


Croomb, an eminent juſtice of the peace for that county, with 
whom he lived ſome yeats in an eaſy and reputable ſtation. 
Here he found- ſufficient leiſure. to apply himſelf to whatſoever 
learning his inclinations led him; which was. chiefly hiſtory and 
poetry; adding to theſe, ſor his diverſion, muſic and paint- 
ing In]. He Was, after wards recommended to that great en- 
courager of learning, Elizabeth eounteſs of Kent; in whoſe 
houſe h had not only the Lg Ve of conſulting, all kinds of 
books, but of converling with Mr. Selden, who often employed 
him to/write letters heyond fea, and tranſlate for him. He lived 
ſome. time alſo. with fir Samuel Luke, a -gentleman of an;antient 
family in Bedfordſhire, and a famous commander under Oliver 
Cromwel 7 Whilſt, he reſided in this gentleman's family; it is 
generally ſu ſed that he planned, if he did not write, the | 
e —— bras; under which character it is thou ght he in- 
tended to xidieule that knight: After the reſtoration of Charles 8 
he was made ſecrgtary to ichard carl of Carbury, lord preſident 
of the principality. Wales, Who appointed d xs ſteward of 
Ludlow; caſtle, when the court was revived there. In this part 
of his life, he married Mrs, Herbert, a gentle woman of a good 
family; and lived, ſays Wood, up on her fortune, having ſtudied 
the common law, but never practiſad, it. A fortune ſhe had, 
ſays his biggrepher, but it was, lot by bad — In. 166g 
was publiſhed. the firſt part, containing. three cantos, of the 
poem of Hudibras, hh 5 * relates, was made known 
at court by the taſte and — 1 — of the earl of Dorſet. When 
it was known, it was. neceſſarily admired z the king quoted, the 
courtiers ſtudied, and the whole party of the royaliſts applauded 
it. Every.eye. watched for the golden ſhower, which was to fall 
upon che W Who certainly was not without his part in che 


N 


Ain lefs likely on he a we ſo Sos. : 1 1 pot name a calls, for fear of 
inhabited à place of learning with ſo little detection. Dr. Johnfe on. 

diſtinftion 2 to leave his refidence uncer- [2] The anonymous author of his Us 
tain, Dr. Naſh has diſcovered that his tells us, he had feen ſome pictures, ſaid 


father was owner of a houſe and a little. 


Wood hat 


land, worth about eight pounds 
ſtill called Butler's tenement. © 
his information from his i #69 33 
narrative placed him at Cambridge, in op- 
poſition to that of His neighb ; which 
ſent him to Oxford, The brother's ſee 

the beſt authority, till, by conſeſſing 7 
inability to tell his halt or college, he gives 


reafon to ſuſpect that he was feſolved to be. 
flow on him an e education * they 0 deſerved a 
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to be of Butler's drawing, in Mr. Jefferys” 

family in 170. His early inc n to 
that hoble art procured him afterwards the 
friendchip of Mr. Samuel Cooper, one of 
the moſt eminent painters o that time. 
Life, p- 5 "Some pictures, ſaid to be 
his, were ſhewn to Dr. Naſh; at Earl's 
Croomb; but when he e 


uired for th 
ſome years afterwards, he 1 them 15 


ſtroyed, to ſtop windows, and one 
beter fate. © - 7 


0 ; 


* 
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3 In 1664 che ſebpn 


he writer was again 


. 


praiſed and elated. But praiſe was his whole reward! Claren- 

don, ſays Wood, gave him reaſon to hope for “ places and 
employments of value and eredit; but no ſuch advantages did 
he ever obtain. It is reported, that the king once gave him 
os guineas; but of this temporary bounty we find no proof. 
Wood relates that he was ſecretary to Villiers duke of Bucking- 
ham, when he was chancellor of Cambridge: this is donbted 
dy the other writer, who yet allows the duke to have been his 
frequent benefactor. That both theſe accounts ære falſe there 


is reaſon to 2 from a ſtory told 
ycherley, and from ſome verſes which Mr. 


of ' the life of 


Paek, in his account 


Thyer has publiſhed in the author's remains. Mr. Wycher- 


Tey,” fays Pack, “ had always laid hold of any opportunity which 
offered of repreſenting to the duke 'of Buckingham how wel! 
Mr. Butler had deſerved of the royal family, by writing his 
inimitable Hudibras ; and that it was a 


roach to the court, 


that a perſon of his loyalty and wit ſhould ſuffer in obſcurity, 


and under the wants he did. 


The duke always ſeemed to 


hearken to him with attention enough; and, after fome time, 
tindertodk to recommend his pretenſions to his majeſty. Mr. 
Wycherley, in hopes to keep him ſteady to his word, obtained 

of Itis grace to name a day, when he might introduce that 
modeſt and unfortunate poet to his new patron. At laſt an ap- 
pointment was made, and the place of meeting was agreed to 

the Roebuck: Mr. Butler and his friend attended accord - 
ingly: the duke joined them; but, as the devil would have it, 
the door of che room where they fat was open, and his grace, 
who had ſeated hrmfelf near it, obſerving à pimp of his ac- 
quaintance (the creature too was a knight) trip by with a brace 


of ladies, immediately quitted his engage 


ment, to follow ano- 


ther kind of buſineſs, at which he was more ready than in doing 
good offices to men of deſert; though no one was better qua- 
lified than he, both in regard to his fortune and underſtanding, 


1 
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kei He Rad promiſes of a good place 


from lord Clarendon; but they were never 


accompliſhed. No one was more generous 


to him than the earl of Dorſet, who, being 
himſelf an excellent poet, knew how to ſet 
a.juft value upon the ingenious perſorm- 
ances of others; and we are told, he owed 
it to that nobleman, that the court taſted 


His Hudibras. It ſoon became the chief 


emterninment of the king, who oe 
_ Mleaſantly quoted it in converſation, It is 


3 


to protect them; and, from that time to the day of his death, 0 
Butler never found the leaſt eſſect of kis promiſe [c] !”. Such 
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faid his majeſty ordered Butler the ſum of 


2000l. but the order being written in 
figures, ſomebody. through whoſe hands it 
paſſed, by cutting off s cypher, reduced it 
to zoct. It paſſec all the offices without 
any fee, at the follicitation of Mr. Wil- 
liam Longueville of the Temple, lord 


'Danby being at that time high treaſurer. 


When Mr. Longueville brought this or- 
der, Butfer, calling to mind that he owed 


more than that fum n 


93 7 | ; 
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zs the ſtory. The verſes are written with a degree of acrimony, 
ſuch as neglect and diſappointment might naturally excite; and 
ſuch as it would be hard to imagine Butler capable of expreſſing. 
againſt: a man who had any claim to his gratitude. otwith- 
ſtanding this diſcouragement and neglect, he ſtill proſecuted his 
deſign; and in 1678 publiſhed the third part, which ſtill leaves 
the poem imperfect and abrupt. How much more he originally 
intended, or with what events the action was to be concluded, 
it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought ſtrange that he 
ſhould ſtop here, however unexpectedly. To write without re- 
ward is ſufficiently unpleaſing. | He had now arrived at an age 
when he might think it proper to be in jeſt no longer, and per- 
haps his health might now begin to fail. He died Sept. 25, 
1680; and Mr. Longueville, having unſucceſsfully ſollicited a 
ſubſcription for his interment in Weſtminſter abbey, buried him 
at his own coſt in the church- yard of Covent Garden. Dr. 
Simon Patrick read the fervice. About ſixty years afterwards, 
Mr. Barber, a printer, mayor of London, beſtowed on him a 
monument in Weſtminſter abbenrn᷑/. 
After his death were publiſhed three ſmall volumes of his 
poſthumous works, and lately, two volumes more have been 
printed by - Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, indubitably genuine. 
From none of theſe pieces can his life be traced, or his character 
diſcovered. Some verſes, in the laſt collection, ſhew him to 
have been among thoſe who ridiculed the inſtitution of the 
Royal Society, of which the enemies were for ſome time ver7 
numerous and very acrimonious; for what reaſon it is hard to 
conceive, ſince the philoſophers profeſſed not to advance doc- 
trines, but to produce facts; and the moſt zealous enemy of 
innovation muſt admit the gradual progreſs of experience, how- 
ever he uy oppoſe hypothetical temerity. In this miſt of ob- 
ſcurity paſſed the life of Butler, a man whoſe name can only 
periſh with his language. The mode and place of his education 
are unknown ; the events of his life are variouſly related; and 
all that can be told with certainty is, that he was poor. 
BUTLER (Joseen), biſhop of Durham, a prelate of moſt 
diſtinguiſhed learning and piety, was the ſon. of a ſubſtantial 
and reputable ſhopkeeper at Wantage in Berkſhire, and born in 
1692. 'The father, who was a preſbyterian, and had a numerous 
family, obſerving in this his youngeſt ſon, a ſtrong inclination ' 


deſired Mr, Longue ville to pay away the Mr. Lowndes of the treaſury, that Butler 
whole gratuity, which that gentleman did had a yearly penſion of an hundred pounds. 
accordingly, and Butler did not receive a This is contradicted by all tradition, by 
ſhilling of the king's bounty. This ſeems the complaints of Oldham, and by the re- 
to have been the only court, fayour-he ever proaches of Dryden z, and E um afraiq vl 

received, ( Granger was informed dy neyer be confirmed.” Dr. Johnſon,” 
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to learning, ſent him, firſt to the grammar-ſchovl'in that tom 
and afterwards to an academy in Glouceſterſhire, in order to 
qualify him for a diſſenting teachen. Before he left this place, 
he wrote ſome remarks on Dr. Samuel Clarke's firſt ſermon at 


Durham. He quitted the Rolls in 1726, and publiſhed, in 
abel. 
After this he conſtantly reſided at Stanhope, till 1733; when 
he was called to attend the lord chancellor Talbot as his chap-' 
hin, who gave him a prebend in the church of Rocheſter. In 
1736, he was appointed clerk of the cloſet to queen Caroline, 
whom he attended every day, by her majeſty's ſpecial command, 
from ſeven to nine in the evening. In 1738, he was nominated 
to the biſhopric of Briſtol, and not long afterwards to the deanery 
of St. Paul's, London. He now: reſigned his living of Stanhope. 
In 1746, he was made clerk of the cloſet to the king; and in 
1750, tranſlated to Durham. This rich preferment he enjoyed 
but a ſhort time, for he died at Bath, June 16, 1752. His 
corpſe was interred at the cathedral at Briſtol, where there is a 
monument with an inſeription erected to his memory. He died 
a bachelor. 5 8 Te n ISVS 9123 uin W il 
His deep learning and comprehenſise mind appear ſufficiently 
in his writings, particularly in his work :ntirules, The Analogy 


of Religion natural and revealed to the conſtitution and courſe 


of nature,” publiſned in 8vo. 1736, a book in praiſe: of which 

too much cannot be ſaid. Ihe purity: of the intention, the 
Force of reaſoning, and the copiouſneſs of illuſtration, render it 
one of the greateſt performances that the combination of virtue 
with intelligence ever gave riſe to. It is occaſionally obſcure 
from the nature of the ſubject, as well as from the extreme pains 
its ingenious author took to prevent its being ſo; the endea- 
12 (as he uſed to tell a friend of his) to anfwer, as he 
went a ong, every poſſible objection that might occur. to any 
one againſt any poſition of his in this book; fo that, perhaps, 
C2 | 9 | „ \nopem 


Ireland; but Cromwell landing at 
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Toren lum copia fecit.” The world havergreat obligations 


to the biſhop of St. Aſaph (Dr. Halifax) for an analyſis of it, 
which, muſt be of | He uſe to young perſons, and to men not 
much inuxed to abſtruſe reaſoning. It has, appended. to it, 3 
very elegantly written accbunt of his life, in which. he very 
ably defends him againſt a charge of popery, that ſome o 
his enemies would have brought againſt him, for inſerting- a 
white marble croſs into the pannel of the altar of his private 
chapel. Biſhop Butler, publiſhed a volume of ſermons; in'which 
there axe three that have a particular relation to his larger work. 
Theſe: are analyſed by Dr. Halifax in his account of his life and 
writings. He was a prelate of many virtues, of great liberality, 
and was connected with that illuſtrious band of friends of which 
lord Talbot was the head. His charge to the clergy of his 
dioceſe is à moſt excellent one; it is publiſhed at the end of the 
BUTEER (JAMES), duke of Ormond, one of the ableſt ſtatef᷑- 


men and moſt aceompliſhed courtiers of the age in which he 


on the igth of October 1610, in Neweaftle-houle, Clerken- 


well, London. His grandfather, on the death of Thamas earl 


of Ormond, aſſuming that title, and his father being unfortu- 
nately , drowned in Ireland, he ſueeeeded to it on the old 


carbs deceaſe, in 1632. Being made lieutenant; general of the 


forces in lteland, he diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his hraveryagainſt 
the rebels in that Kingdom, over whom he gained ſome conſider. 


able victories, on which account he was created marquis of Or- 


mond. Some time after, he was appointed lord lieutenant of 
of forces, th marquis Was under the neceſſity of retiring to 
France, where he was reduced to great difficulties, and might 
have fallen into ſill greater, if the french nobility had not ſhewn 
him many civilities, inviting him to their houſes, and treating 
him with all poſſible kindneſs and reſpect. The marquis, after 

rforming — ſervices for king Charles II. abroad, with 
infinite hazard to himſelf, came to England, to obtain an exact 
account of the ſtate of affairs in this kingdom; and returned 
ſafely, after running through almoſt incredible dangers, In 


* 


ſhort, he engaged in ſeveral ſchemes for his majeſty's ſervice; 


and had a great ſhare in the tranſactions which immediately 


preceded the king's reſtoration; ſoon after which he was-ſworn 
of the privy council, made lord-ſteward of the honſhold, liey- 
tenant of Somerſetſhire, high ſteward of Weſtminſter, Kingſton, 
and Briſtol ij created baron of Lanthony, and earl of Bree 
Before his majeſty's coronation, he was raiſed to the dign of 
duke of Ormond, and in 1662 was declared lord 3 
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Ireland, when, by his vigilance, he difappoinited Blood's plo 
of ſeizing both bis Pe hd the te oe Dablis ; "1b — 
ſome years after forced out of his coach in St. James's-ſtreet by 
the ſame villain, who, it is believed, intended to have hanged 
him at Tyburn, if he had not been happily reſcued: His grace 
died on the 21ſt of July 1688, in the 78th year of his age. He 
was not only an excellent ſoldier, and an able ſtateſman, but 
alſo a n and benevolent man. 
BUTLER (Thomas), earl of Oſſory, ſon of the former, was 
born in the caſtle of Kilkenny, July, 1634. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by a noble bravery, united to the greateft gentleneſs and mo- 
deſty, which very early excited the jealouſy of Cromwell, who 
committed him te- the Tower; where falling ill of a fever, after 
being confined near eight monthe, he was diſcharged: "He af- 
terwards went over to Flanders; and on the reſtoration attended 
the king to England; and from being appointed colonel of foot 
in Ireland, was raiſed to the rank of lieutenant-general of the 
army in that kingdom. On the 14th of September 1666, he 
Was ſummoned by writ to the — 2 houſe of lords, by the 
title of lord Butler, of Moore - park. The fame year, being at 
Euſton in Suffolk, he happened to hear the firing of guns at 
ſea, in the famous battle With the Dutch that began the iſt of 
2 - He inſtantly prepared to go on board the fleet, where 
he arrived on the 3d of that wh. and had the ſatisfaction of 
informing the duke of Albemarle, that prince Rupert was 
haſtening to join him. He had his ſhare in the glorious actions 
of that and the ſucceeding day. His reputation was much en- 
creaſed by his behaviour in the engagement off Southwold Bay. 
In 1673, he was ſueceſſively made rear-admiral of the blue and 
the red ſquadrons; and on the '1oth of September, the ſame 
year, was appointed admiral of the whole fleet, during che ab- 
ſenee of prince Rupert. In 1677 he commanded theé engliſn 
troops in the ſervice of the prince of Orange; and at the battle 
of Mons contributed greatly to the retreat of marſhal Luxem- 
burg, to whom Lewis XIV. was indebted for the greateſt part 
of his military glory. His ſpeech, addreſſed to the earl of 
Bhafteſbury, in vindication of his father, was univerſally ad. 
mired: it even confounded that intrepid orator, Who was in the 
ſienate what the earl of Oſſory was in the field. He died July 
30, 1680, aged 46. The duke of Ormond his father ſaid, 
-« He would not exchange his dead ſon for any Rving ſon in 
EF 
- BUXTON (JE DRDIAH). This extraordinary calculator was 
born at Elmeton, à ſmall village not far from Cheſterſield in 
Derbyſhire. His grandfather John Buxton was vicar of Elme- 
ton, and his father William Buxton was ſchoolmuſter W the 
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ſame pariſh·¶ We cannot preciſely: aſoertain the year in which 
Jedediah was born ; but it is probable that it was in 170 t 
1705. Notwithſtanding the profeſſion of his father, Jedediah's- 

education ſeems to have been totally neglected, for he was never 
taught either to read or write. How he came ſirſt to know the 
relative proportions of numbers, their denominations and powers, 
he never could remember; but upon theſe his attention was 


conſtantly riveted, and he ſcarcely took any notice of external 


objects, except with reſpect to their numbers. If any ſpace 
of time was mentioned before him, he would ſoon after ſay: 
that it containeq ſo many minutes ; and if any diſtance, he would 
aſſign the number of hair-breadths in it, even when no queſtion: 
was aſked him by the company. His power of abſtraction was ſo 
great, that no noiſe whatever could diſturb him, and when aſked! 
any queſtion, he would immediately reply, and: return to his 


calculation without any confuſion, or the loſs of more time than 


the anſwer required. A perſon who had heard of his aſtoniſſu- 
ing performances, meeting with him accidentally, in order to try 

his calculating powers, propoſed to him the following queſtion : 
In a body whoſe three ſides are 23,145,789 yards, 5, 642,32 
yards, and 54,965 yards, how many cubicat eighths of an inch? 
After once naming the ſeveral figures diſtiuctly, one after the 
other, in order to aſſure himſelf of the ſevèeral dimenſions, this 
ſelf· taught calculator fell to work amidſt: more than a hundred 
of his —— and the propoſer of the queſtion leaving 
kim for about ſive hours, returned and found Jedediah ready 


with his anſwer; which was exactly right. A variety of queſtions, 


too numerous to be here inſerted, he would ſolve in very little 
time, by the mere force of memory. He would multiply any 
number of figures, either by the whole or any part of them, 
and at different times, and ſtore up the various products in his 
memory, ſo as to give the anſwers ſeveral months aſter. He 
would work at ſeveral queſtions; firſt begin one and work it 


half through; then another, and ſo on, working in this manner 


ſix or cight queſtions, and would either, as ſoon as finiſhed, or 
onths after, tell the reſult. This extraordinary man 
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led, an hip ndjettyr hat nctutereepceniayonduſd 
Nees 98 ee howeyer gane: jul K 
Society, whom he <alled the va F il hety eu. He Was 


like wile taken to ſee the tragedy of Richard TH: at Drury lane, 
ingin this place, 


and it, was expected that the nobelty of every th 
together with the ſplendour of the ſurrounding 


would 


have fixed him in aſtoniſhment, or that his paſſtans would in 


ſome ro, deg have been rouſed b beende the performers, 
even if he did not fully comprehenil the dialogue, Inſtead of 
this, during the dances his attention Was engaged in reckoning 


the number of it After a ſine piaee of muſic, he declared 


that the innu "33 e Mp pen dns 5. the inſtruments per- 
exed him Dexind woo Via be . the words uttered. 


9 Mr. Garrick.ip:the whole courſe of the entertainment, and 


alhtmed that in this, he h. perfectly ſucceeded; Ae lived ta 
about 90: years of nge, but the exact 8 of his death ve en 
not learn. He as married, and had ſeveral children; 

+ BUXTORKE (Jens the name of tyre learned 1 of; 


| hebrow/at Pak, the father and fo = pany —— place 


intituled Ppt] pry kong end et and 3 
printed at Baſil in 1639, and is abſolutely neceſſary ſor under- 


| Qanding the rabbins, being more extenſive chan that of R. Dad: 


Pomis, printed at Venice in 1587. He wrote lab: a ſmall 


dictionary of hebrew; and chaldaid words in the bible, which is 


very methodical. There is nothing more complete than his 

Treaſury of the hebrew, grammar. He alſo printed a great he- 
brew bible at Baſil in 1618, with the rabbins, the chaldaic pa- 
raphraſes, and the Maſſora, after the manner of the great bible 
of Venice: but father Simon thinks it incorrect. To this bible 


is commonly added the Tiberias of the ſame author, which is 


aà commentary upon the Maſſora; where be esplains at large 
What the rabbins think of * and expounds in latin the terms 


of the Maſſora. which are very difficult. He follows raþhi Elias 


the levite, in his expoſition of thoſe terms. He has alſo';pub- 
\ Hſhed mln 454g 
the jews: h, though it abounds in learning, does not 
| ſens ſhew the. judgement of the compiler; who inſiſts too 
much upon triſſes, merely for the fake of rendering the jews 


ridiculous. The ſmall abridgment of Leo of Modena x oro n this 


ſubject, tranſlated by father Simon, is far, better. 
beſides ſome other books: of tlie ſame author, among Which is 
his Bibliotheque of the rabbins, a curious work: but thete have 


been ſiſice his time a great many e ee eee 4 


u Me 


learning. W ho dare a 1 e hebrew 


Ha a | * 


aica, wbere he expoſes the — of 


ene 


farour of 


4 ; 
* © 


talleQtion. df hebreyi letters, which deep pere | 
under the'ititle/ af Inſtitutin — He died at 
Baſil of the plague in 1629, aged 65 years.. 


_BUNTORF/(Jornn), the ſony-hadbno, leſs Mill in che 3 
and the rabbins than, his father. He:tranflated ſome rabbins, 


and among others the Morch Nevochim of Maimonides, and 


the book intituled Cotti. 48) "He alſo awritafpon:thehebrew,rchal-: 


daic, and ſyriac grammars: His: hebrew-concordance is much 
eſteemed: e 1 of: his father's opinion as” well as+ 
jewiſh diterature, e. — defended ee wn of the: points 
and:vowelsrof-cheihebrew text againſt Lewis Capellus, in a honk, 
intitulecl, Tracthtus de punctorum vocalium & accentuum in 
libris veteris teſtamenti hebraicis origine, antiquitate, & nta 
ritate, printed at Baſil in 1648. There is a great number of 
aſſages of the rabbins cited in this book. He has alſo written: 
another book much more valuable againſt the critiques: of the: 


aid Ludovicus Ca hellus, with this: title: — ſen 


vindiciæ veritatis hebfaicæ adverſus: Ludovici Capelli e 
quam vocat ſacram, printed at Baſil in 2053. He gcompoſed 
ſeveral diflertations\npon different matters relating to the Jewiſh 


literature, zin which he excalled ; and died in 1664. 


Many learned men; who admire the rabbinical . 
chaſe two; great men, are not always ſatisſied with their jung 


ment. They believe theſe authors too much led by the rabbins 3 


and that Capelids, though not ſo deep in hebrew; has written 


more judicibuſſ upon this argument. They add; that the ſtrong 


— 'which/is — part: of| the german and; geneva divines 
have fon theihebrew: pdints, procgeda in good menſure froin the 
regard they had for the two Buxtorfs, whoſe opinions 


2 Followed; not being able to go to the bottom of ſo diffi- 


cult a diſquifitign; »Father) Simon apa but ſlighthy of 
chaths e 2 ops eee Lays he, — got _— 
reputation eſpecially. among ahe prateſtants, ein maſt 
their: W ] rk Glut themſelves ext prejudiced ig 
| E-:rabbans, without having conſulted any other 
authors. Mut Buxtorſ the father rereired the higheit eneõ;f 
miums from all the learned of his time. In particular, Gerard 
Voſſius, in the funeral aration which he made for Erpcnius, 
lays, that „ Turope had not amore knowing and earned man, 
2 
as related te „than caliger: | 
farther; andiſays, that Buxtorf 4. ought to be conſidered — 
maſter: of the rabbins. He declares him to be the only man 
who underſtood thechebrew-language: e 05 and that not- 
withſtandiigihis beard; he would gl _ be his ſohdlar?” 


which was t bed compliment ins . pi to do young 5 
e * then: Was: — eee 


A we] 


r of candour and an ae of honely id ro 
8 all his writing. , ol} To Vo. 


BUXTORF Thais nephew. of the foregoing ' ſucceſſor t 
15 uncle in the chair of oriental languages, was the fourth pro- 
feſſor * chat family, who occupied that poſt during a whole 

y- They have been cenſured for too great an attachment 


iniſm, to the accents and vowel- points of the hebrew 
tongue. This jewiſn erudition, which gained ained them a great re- 
utation;: e with much vanity in feveral of their works. 
The laſt Buxtorf died in 1732, leaving treatiſes on the hebrew 
language; diſſertations, verſes, ſermons, and a ſon who thewed 
himſelt worthy of his learned anceſtors. ieee F | 
UN on Mornas (CLavpe),” born at Ly ns; died at Paris 
in 1783. This author is principally. known by an Atlas of geo- 
=_ and hiſtory, Paris 1762 and 17/0, 4 vols. 4to. It is a 
Work for the uſes of education, -as geography and 
hiſtory you hand in hand in it. He ATI TORI 4 Colmagriphy 
3 the An, 17% * Lie 1 ; te 1 M $07.07 Del 36 

_ BYNG/ (Gro GR), lord viſcount Torrington, was the ſon of 
John Byng, eſq. and born 1663. At the age of 15 he went 
volunteer to ſea with the king's warrant. His early engagement 
in this courſe of life gave him little opportunity of acquiring 
learning, or cultivating the polite arts; but by his abilities and 
2 as à naval — he furniſned — matter 
the pens of others. We ſhall only juſt mention ſome of his 
great ang gallant actions, and muſt refer thofe who require a 
and more cireumſtantial account OY to the hiſtorians 
of his tim. el 6 I. bad e 
In 1704, he ed in the of fleet ſent to the Mediter- 

ranean under the command of ſir Cloudeſle y Shovel, as res 
admiral of the red, and it was he'who eee the ſquadron 
that attacked; cangonaded; and reduced Gibraltar. He was in 
che battle of Malaga, which followed ſoon: after; and, for his 
behaviour in that action, queen Anne conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood. In 1705, in about two months time, 
he took 12 of 0. enemy's largeſt privateers, witk the Thetis, a 
french man of war of 44 guns: and alſo ſeven merchant-ſhips, 
moſt of them richly laden. The number of men taken on 
board was 2070, and of guns 334. In 1718, he was made 
admiral and commander in chief of the fleet, and was ſent with 
A ſquadron i into the Mediterranean for the protection of Italy, 
according to the obligation England was under by treaty, againſt 
the invaſion of the Spaniards; who had the year before ſur- 
priſed Sardinia; and this year landed an army in ici. In this 
expedition he detached captain Walton in the Canterbury, with 
five more — * 1 * 
lies, 


'- 433 


JJ ⁵ð ee ets 


- 


bes 7 1 p 3, 1 
5 the main fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore: The cap- 


him with the moſt 
. made him tehrcadmiral: of England, and. treaſurer; of the 


'BYRGE. „„ 
veſſels and ſtoreſnips; cel ſeparated from 


tain's laconic epiſtle on this occaſion 1 1s worthy of notice, whick 


' ftiewed that fig ny and not writing was: his talent 2 hat 1 as 


his admiral's. ES 
Sir, We have bel and deſtroyed all 55 ſpaniſh! uf 


veſſels, -which were upon the —_— . margins | n 


"Canterbury, off en. deter am, W ithy 


Aug. 16, 1718. G. Wanton® 
From the account ve that he had taken 


Lis ſpaniſh men of war, Se is ab- veſſel, and a ſhip laden 
with arms; and burned four, with a fire-ſip and bomb - veſſel. 


Ihe king made the admiral a handſome preſent,” and ſent him 


plenipotentiary powers to negotiate with the princes and ftates 
of Italy, as there ſnould be occaſion. He procured the empe- 


ror's troops free acceſs into the fortreſſes, that ſtill held out in 


Sicily ; failed afterwards to Malta, and brought out the Sicilian 
gallies, and à ſhip belonging to the nf company. 


after he received a gracious letter from the emperor Charles VL 


written with his own hand, accompanied with a picture of his 
imperial majeſty, ſet rourid with very large diamonds, as a mark 


of the grateful ſenſe he had of his jc Fm; ping It was entirely 


owing to his advice and aſſiſtance, that the Germans retook the 
city of Meſſina, 1719, and deſtroyed: the ſlüps that lay, in the 
bafon, which entirely completed the ruin of the naval power of 
Spain. The Spaniards being much diſtreſſed, offertd to quit 


Sicily; but the admiral declared chat the ſpaniſh tro — | 
never be ſuffered to quit the iſland, till the king of 
acceded to the quadruple alliance. And to his Sendg Ie it — 


entirely owing, that Sicily was ſubdued, and his catholic ma- 
jeſty forced 7 accept the: Ir prbleribea. him wh: the ons 


alliance. 


After performing ( many deen deren the. king received 
reſſions of favour and ſatisfac- 


OL one of his moſt —— privy council; baron Byng 


thill, in the county of Bedford; viſeount Torrington on in 
Ber ; and one of the knights Wonen oe Dink, 
"upon the revival of that order. | 


In 1927, George II. cee ek Gee pladeihiga 


at the Nor of his naval affairs, as firſt lord commiſſioner 4 _ 
admiralty; in which high ſtation he died Jan. 17, 1 . 
8 year of his age, and was buried at Southill, in Be 
e was father of the unfortunate admiral John Byug, ho ws was | 
hot at Portſmouth, March 14, 1757. Crete it 5 


 BYRGE (Jus rus), a mathematical 1 e eth eie, In 
wee his bohoeſe anden hips he Cons noble di- 


corerica: : 


\ 


"MY: ROM. 
* le ib and the compaſs of proporti 


inventions were for a long time unknown. 1 WAS a mau 
of admirable fimplicity, working in ſilence and obſcurity.” He 
Houriſhed : about the end: of the xvith century. 3 . 2 | 
BYROM (Jon), a poetical writer, and the invenito>:of a 
mew ſyſtem of ſhort hand, was horn at Kerſal, ncar Mancheſter, 
in 1601; a younger fon af Mr. Edward Byrom, linen-draper; 
deſcended from & genteel family! in Lancaſfire! Young Byrom 
Jaw avs andere the firſt rudiments of education” at his native 
us removed to Merchant Taylors ſchool in London, 
where his genius |ſoon-began« t01idiſplay--itfelf, and uthere he 
made ſuch an extraordinary progreſs in clafffeal learning, that 
he was deſtined far the unerſiy. ee we dene the age of 
ſixteen, he Was ſent tO. aL NOTICE L and: on the th of Tall 
2708: was admitted a penſioner of T rinity college, under the 
tuition of Mr. Baker. An the-univerſity he gave no greater 
ſhare of attention to and pliiloſophyichaw was nereſſary to 
our him for his degrees The bent of his inclination was 
to poctry; auch the ſirſt ſpegimen of his talente in thib way, 
appeared; in his beautiful and natural paſtoral, Colin to Phoebe, 
awhich was printed in th eighth volume of the Spectator, and 
Ras always bern very mut ly ad mired. It is indeed the beſt of 
His poems; and has been the chief ground of his poeticab-repu- 
tation. He is ſaid likewiſe to haue written, in the ſame volume 
0f mne gpeclator, two ingenious letters on dreams. At Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Byrom proceeded to take both his degrees in arts; 
and in 25 Was chöſem fellot y of his college, the pleaſantry 
and ſweetneſs of his temper, and the general ſobriety and mo- 
deſty of his manners, having recommended him to the particular 
notice and favourof Dr. Bentley, the maſter. His fellowſhip, 
however, he did not Nd, Ao: Ng qui — 2 r ity —— 


e 12 of —— An . aon; the 
conſequenee of which was, that he came home ſtrongly poſſe ſſed 
with the une, philoſophy of the former, and the enthuſiaſtic 
extravagancies of the latter. He wa particularly fond of Malc- 
\branche's notion of ſeeing alb things in God; and it is evident 
from his poems, that: in the latter part of his life; he was attached 
to Jacob Bahmon. Upon his return to London, he had thoughts of 
applying to the practice of phyſic, but did not proceed ſo far as to 


| take a degree in that ſcience ; though from that time he uſually 

went among his acquaintance under the title of Dr. Byrom. 

"Whilſt Mr. Byrom was in this undetermined {tate with regard 

0 6 his choice of a ä hie mind 85 rendered we 
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our poeti became deeply enamoured of the younger of 
her before ſhe left London, and ſoon after followed her to Man- 
cheſter z here, for a conſiderable length of time, he proſecuted 
his addreſſes with ſo muoh ardoux, as to obtain the lady's con- 

ſent. But he was not equally ſucceſsful with her parents; -whoy _ 
being opulent in circumſtances, were extremely averſe to the 
ww = Notwithſtanding this, he ventured to marry his couſin ; 
and receiving no ſupport; from her father, what little fortune 
he had of his own was foon exhauſted. In this exigence he had 
recourſe to his new method of writing ſhort: hand, which he 
had invented during his refidence at Cambridge. He firſt 
taught it at Mancheſter; and, after ſome time, leaving his 
wife, by her own conſent, to the care of her relations in that 
place, he came to London; where he continued his inſtructions 


in the ſame art, for feveral years, by which means he obtained 


a competent ſubſiſtenee. What rendered his ſituation lefs dif 
pres was, that his buſineſs being chieffy confined to the 
winter months, he had leiſure to ſpend the ſummer ſeafon at 


Mancheſter with his family, which uſually received an annual 


increaſe. | On the 29th of March 1724, Mr. Byrom, under the 
title of M. A. was choſen a fellow: of the Royal Society. At 
length, the family eſtate at Kerfal devolved to him, by the death 
of his elder brother, Mr. Edward Byrom, without iſſue. After 


this acceſſion of fortune, the buſineſs, of teaching ſhort hand 


was not ſo aſſiduouſly purſued; and our author was at ny 
fully to enjoy that conjugal felicity for which he had the higheſt- 
reliſh, and which was rendered exquiſite by the undeviating 
fidelity of his wife, whoſe affection had never been lefſened 
by any events. During the latter part of his life he employed 
himſelf almoſt entirely in writing à variety of pieces in verſe; 
ſome of 'which are of a witty and humorous nature, but {tilt 
more are on ſerious ſubjeQs. Many of them are diſcuffions'of 
learned and eritical queſtions. It was remarkable in Mr. Byrom, 
that he had fo accuſtomed himſelf to the language of 1 
that he always. found it the eaſieſt way of expreſſing his ſenti- 
ments upon every occaſion. He himſelf uſed to give this reaſon 


to his friends, for treating ſuch ſubjects in ſo uncommon * 


method; and it is to be preſumed, ſays the editor of his poems, 
that if they are not found deficient in other reſpects, the novelty 


of the manner will rather be a recommendation than otherwiſe. 


It may however be greatly doubted, whether our author's mode 


of carrying on religious controverſies, and writing Bterary dif- 
fertations in verſe, will, on a peruſal, gire much: fatisfaction 


to a judicious mind. Mr. Byrom died at Mancheftery on the 
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28th of September 1763, in the ad year of his age. As the 
general tenor of his life was innocent and inoffenſwe, fo. he 
re his laſt illneſs with * 6 and cheerfulneſs. The 
great truths of chriſtianity had made, from his earlieſt years, 
a deep impreſſion upon his mind; and hence it was, that he 
Dad a peculiar pleaſure in employing his pen upon ſerious ſub- 
jects. With reipect to his rd e he might juſtly apply 
io them that diſtich of Ovid, which is made the motto to Mr. 
08195, Nees ret ac Ren Ge ET oi 
Atl Null . ere, 1 rrp FN . 
BZ OVIUS (Apranan), a learned Polander, is faid. to have 
compoſed ſo many books, that it would take ſome pages to con- 
tain the titles of them. The chief of his works is, A continua- 
tion of Baronius's annals. He began at the year 1118, where 
that cardinal had ended: and compoſed 12 volumes of annals 
of the church. He was deſcended from a good family, and 
born in 1567. His parents dying when he was a child, he was 
educated — his grandmother on the mother's fide, in the city 
of Proſovitz; and he made fo good uſe of the inſtructions of 
done of his uncles, that at ten years of age he could write latin, 
compoſe muſic, and make verſes. After this, he went to con- 
tinue his ſtudies at Cracow, and there took the habit of a do- 
minican. Being ſent into Italy, he read ſome lectures of phi- 
loſophy at Milan, and of divinity. at Bologna. Aſter he re- 
turned into his own countty, he preached in Poſnania, and in 
7 5 — with N of all his hearers; and 8 ht phi- 
loſophy and divinity. He was principal of a college of his own 
110 N and did . e ee ſervices to that and to his 
country. Afterwards he went to Rome; where he was received 
with open arms by the Pope, and lodged in the Vatican. He 
| deſerved that reception, Mr. Bayle tells us; for he imitated 
Baronius cloſely in his manner of turning all things to favour 
the power, and raiſe. the glory, of the papal ſee. His incon- 
fiderare and violent zeal occaſioned him to take ſteps of which 
he had reaſon to repent. He had very much abuſed the em- 
peror Lewis of Bavaria, and razed. him ignominiouſly out of 
the catalogue of emperors. The duke of Bavaria was ſo in- 
cenſed at this audaciouſneſs, that, not fatisfied with cauſing 
an apology to be.wrote for that emperor, he brought an action 
in form againſt the annaliſt, and got him condemned to make 2 
public retractation. Bzovius did not get off for this diſgrace: 
he was ſeverely treated in the“ Apology of Lewis of Bavaria, 
publiſhed by George Herwart; who affirms, that Bzovius had 
not acted in his annals like a man of honeſty; or wit, or judg- 
ment, or memory, or any other good quality of a writer. Bzo- 
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the introduction of muſſulmaniſm. He lived to ths tirks 
of Mbhamined,. and died the firſt year of the hegitac, He de- 
clared himſelf the enemy of the Dildo, who, on his part, 
_ proclaimed that it was lawful for the muſſulmans to make away 
with bim. This profcription terrified him ſo much, that he at- 
tempted a reconciliation with Mohammed. In order to this, 
he compoſed a poem called Banat Soad, on account of its be⸗ 
ginning with thoſe words; and in it he inſerted a diſtich where 
de ſays that the pardon of God may always be hoped for till 
death, according to the teſtimony” of the meſſenger of God. 
This diſtich had ſuch an effect on Mohaminied, that he forgave 
him, and prayed to God for him | 
_ © CABOT (SEBASTIAN), the firſt diſcoverer. of the” bent 
of America, was the ſon of John Cabot, a Venetian, who re- 
ſided ſeveral years at Briſtol, where he was born in 1467. He 
as educated by his father in thoſe parts of the mathematics, 
which were then beſt underſtood ; Eſpecially arithmetic, geome- 
try, and coſmography. Before he was 20 years of age, he made 
ſeveral voyages; and by thus adding practice and experience to 
theory, he became moſt eminent in the art of navigation. 
The firſt voyage of conſequence in which - Sebaſtian Cabot 
was engaged, feems to have been that made by his father, by 
commiſſion from Henry VII. for the diſcovery of the north - weſt 
_ paſſage to India. They ſailed in the ſpring of the year 1497, 
and happily kept on their north-weſt courſe till June 24, when 
they firſt diſcovered land, which for that reaſon they called 
Prima Viſta. Another iſland, leſs than the firſt, they named 
St. John, becauſe it was found on the feaſt of St. John the 
Baptiſt, They afterwards ſailed down to Cape Florida, and 
| then returned with a good cargo, and three ſavages on board, 
into England, where they met with a gracious reception. 
It is probable that Sebaſtian, after his father's death, made 
feveral voyages into thoſe parts, to complete his diſcovery of 
the coaſt of Newfoundland. A map of his diſcoveries, drawn 
by himſelf, with his 8 oe ty was LIE, in gs privy 
r at Whitehall. 9, 5 5 
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Stowe and Speed aſcribe this diſcovery wholly to Sebaſtian, 
without any mention of the father. And Purchas is very much 
offended, that America ſhould be fo called from Americus Veſ- 
putius; and aſſerts, that it ought rather to be called Cabotiana, 
or Sebaſtiana; becauſe, ſays he, Sebaſtian Cabot diſcovered 
more of it than Americus, or Columbus himfelf. It is evident 
that Newfoundland was the firſt of our plantations, and that it 
has been the ſource of riches and naval power to this nation; 


and it may truly be ſaid of Sebaſtian Cabot, that he was the 


author of our maritime ſtrength, and opened the way to thoſe 

improvements which have ſince made us ſo great and flouriſhin 

a people. | 5 
Hiſtory leaves a blank in the life of this great man, of near 


20 years; for the next account we hear of him is in the 8th 


of Henry VIII. At this time he entered into a ſtrict corre- 
ſpondence with fir Lhomas Pert, vice-admiral of England, who 
procured him a good ſhip of the king's, in order to make diſco- 
yeries. But it looks as if he had now changed his route, and in- 
tended to have paſſed by the ſouth to the Eaſt-Indies : for he 
failed firſt to Brazil, and, miſſing there of his purpoſe, ' ſhaped 


his courſe for the iſlands of Hiſpaniola and Porto Rico, where 


he carried on ſome traffic and then returned ; having abſolutely 
failed in the deſign upon which he went; not through want of 
any courage or conduct in himſelf, but from the fear and faint- 
heartedneſs of fir Thomas Pert, his coadjutor, as Mr. Eden 
lays; ==: N . 
"This diſappointment probably inclined him to leave England, 
and go to Spain, where he was treated with very great reſpect, 
and raiſed as high as his profeſſion would permit; being de- 
clared pilot- major, or chief pilot of Spain; and, by his office, 
entruſted with reviewing all projects for diſcovery, which, in 
thoſe days, were many and important. His great capacity, 
and approved integrity, induced many rich merchants to treat 
with him in the year 1524, about a voyage to be undertaken, . 
at their expence, by the new-found paſſage of Magellan to the 
Moluccas ; which at length he accepted, and of which we 
have a clear account in the writings of Herrera, the ſpaniſh 
. He failed in April 1525, firſt to the Canaries, then to the 
iſlands of Cape Verde, thence to Cape St. Auguſtine and the 
iſland of Patos. Some of his people began to be mutinous, and 
refuſed to be. conducted by him through the Streights: on 
which account he laid aſide his deſign of going to the Spice 
iſlands, left ſome of the principal of the mutineers aſhore on a 
deſert iſland, failed up the rivers of Plata and Paraguay, built 
leyeral forts, and not only diſcovered, but ſubdued, a large tract 
YEE: R of 
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of fine country; producing gold, filver, and other rich com - 
modities. He diſpatched meſſengers to Spain, to demand a 
ſupply of proviſions, ammunition, goods to carry on a trade, 
and a competent recruit of ſeamen and ſoldiers. But finding his 
requeſt not readily complied with, after having been five years 
in America, he returned home; where he met with but a cold 
reception. The merchants were diſpleaſed becauſe he had not 
purſued his voyage to the Moluccas : and his ſevere treatment 
of the mutineers had given umbrage at court. 3 
Theſe unfavourable circumſtances probably induced him to 
return to his native country, which he did about the latter end 
of Henry VIII. and ſettled at Briſtol. In the beginning of king 
Edward's reign, this eminent ſeaman was introduced to the 
duke of Somerſet, then lord protector; and by his means to 
3 monarch, who took great delight in his conver- 

ation. . . | 
He was now in ſuch high favour and eſteem, that a new 
office was erected for him, equivalent to that which he held in 

Spain, viz. that of governor of the myſtery and company of mer- 

chant adventurers, for the diſcovery of regions, dominions, 
iſlands, and places unknown; and a penſion of 1661. 13s. 4d. 
per annum was granted him by letters-patent, From thence 
great confidence was repoſed in him, and he was conſulted on 
all matters relating to trade. He was concerned in a very re- 
markable cauſe, of the utmoſt importance to the engliſh com- 
eie. | | | 

There was at this time a company of merchants in Dow- 
gate ward, who came from the hanſe towns in Germany, and 
brought in various articles, but principally ſteel ; from whence 
the place where they dwelt was called the Steel-yard, which 
name it {till retains. The kings of England had encouraged 
theſe merchants at firſt, and granted them large privileges ; 

among others, that of exporting our woollen manufactures. 
And when the Engliſh began to apply themſelves to trade, and 
to import many of the commodities in which they dealt, great 
controverſies aroſe between them, and the foreigners, on all 
_ occaſions, pleaded an excluſive charter. But our Sebaſtian Ca- 
bot, at the head of the merchant adventurers, exhibited in council 
an information againſt them ; brought the matter to a fair hear- 
ing; and in concluſion it was decreed, that the merchants of 
the Steel-yard were no legal corporation. NE, 

In 1552, an enterpriſe was entered into by the advice of 
Cabot, and by his intereſt encouragement was given to it by the 
court, to fit out ſome ſhips for the ſearch and diſcovery of the 
northern parts of the world; and thereby to open a paſlage 

or traffic to new and unknown regions. This was the firſt 


3 8 voyage 
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vohage'the'Eagliti made to/ Ruſſia, and the beginning of the 
commerce which hath been carried on ever ſince between the 


4 


two nations. Upon the firſt ſucceſs, the Ruſſia, company was 
founded, and were formed into a body corporate, by à charter 
granted = lip and Mary, of which Sebaſtian was appointed 
governor for life. N DN I. FO Ig 
After this we find him very active in the affairs of the com- 
pany. In the journal of Mr. Stephen Burroughs, it is obſerved, 
that on April 27, 1556, he went down to Graveſend, and there 
went aboard his ſhip, fitted out for Ruſſia; was very liberal to 
the ſailors and to the poor, deſiring their prayers for the ſucceſs 


of the voyage. It is alſo remarked, that on his return to Graveſ- 
end, he made a grand entertainment at the ſign of the Chriſto- 


pher; where, ſays Mr. Burroughs, for the very joy he had to 
ſee the towardneſs of our intended diſcovery, he entered into 
the dance himſelf.” This inſtance of his cheerfulneſs and vi- 
vacity is the laſt circumſtance related of him in hiſtory : whence 
it is probable that he died ſoon afterwards, being aged above 70 
years. Beſides the many ſervices which he did to mankind in 

neral, and to this kingdom in particular, it is remarked of 


him, that he was the firſt who took notice of the variation of 


the needle, a matter of great importance in navigation [A]. 
CADAMOSTO, or CapamusTr (Lewis), a famous venetian 
navigator, born about the year 1422, attracted the notice of the 
infant don Henry of Portugal. This prince, animated with the 
ſpirit of making diſcoveries, like his father king John, reſolved 
to gain the attachment of Cadamoſto. He 1 applied 
to him, through the conſul of the venetian republic in Portugal, 
named Patrick Conti, for information concerning the advan- 
tageous commerce of the iſland of Madeira, conquered in 1430. 
Cadamoſto, encouraged by the hopes of profit, came to terms 
with don Henry, fitted out for him a caravelle, of which Vincent 
Diaz, a native of Lagos, was the patron. It ſailed the 22d of 
March 1455; and, after having anchored at Madeira, they pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre the Canaries, the cape Blanco, Senegal, 
cape Verd, and the mouth of the river Gambia. In a ſecond 
voyage which he made the following year, with a Genoeſe 
named Anthony, they proſecuted their diſcoveries as far as the 
river of St. Dominic, to which they gave that name, and from 
whence they returned to Portugal. He reſided a long time at 


Lagos, gaining the affection of the merchants and navigators of 


04) There are extant of his ordinances, 2. Navigatione nelle parte ſettentrio- 
1. Inſtructions and advertiſements of and nali : per Sebaſtiano Cabota. Ven. 158 3, 
for the direction of the intended voyage fol. 8 

to Cathay, to be found in Hakluit's voy- = publiſhed likewiſe, a map of the 
ages, 1 World. N ; „ ; 
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che place by acts of kindneſs and. civ his retu 
native country in 1464, he publiſhed the account of his voyage: 
which was tranſlated into french by Peter Redoner, at the begin- 


ni of the xvith century. | 5 1 65 


, CALIUS AunxLiaxvs, or, as ſome have exjled bl; Lucius 
bp brag an aeg ph . of 1 
ſect of the methodiſts, of whom we have any remains, was o 

Sicca, a town of Numidia, in Africa. This we . the 
elder Pliny ; and we might almoſt have collected it, without any 
information at all, from his ſtyle, which is very barbarous, and 
much reſembling. that of the african writers. It is half greek 


half latin, harſh, and difficult; yet ſtrong, maſculine, full of good 


ſenſe, and 0 for the 1 contains. ＋ 2 8 
very acute and ſmart, eſpecially where he expoſes the errors of 
other phyſicians; and always nervous. What age Czlius Aure- 


bable that he lived before Galen, ſince it is not conceivable that 
he ſhould mention, as he does, all the phyſicians before him, 
as well as ſmall, and yet not make the leaſt mention of 
n. He was not only a careful imitator of Soranus, but alſo 


my 
# 


a ſtrenuous advocate for him. He had read over very diligently 


the ancient phyſicians of all the ſects; and we are obliged to him 


for the knowledge of many dogmas, which are not to be found 
but in his books, „De celeribus et tardis paſſionibus.” The 
beſt edition of theſe books is that publiſhed at Amſterdam 1722, 
in 4to. He wrote, as he himſelf tells us, ſeveral other works; 


but they are all periſhed. This, however, which has eſcaped 


the ruins of time and barbariſm, js highly valued, as being the 
only monument of the Medicina methodica which is extant. He 
is « amy y all to be admirable in the hiſtory and deſcription 


of diſeaſes. 


' CASALPINUS (Anpazas), an eminent philoſopher and 


phyſician, was born at Arezzo, about 1159. After being long 

rofeſſor at Piſa, he became firſt phyſician to. pope Clement VIII. 
I ſhould ſeem from a paſlage in his Queſtiones Peripateticæ, 
that he had ſome idea of the circulation of the blood. The 


lungs,” ſays he, drawing the warm blood through a vein [the 


pulmonary artery] like the arteries, out of the rig t ventricle of 

| o the venal artery 
{the pulmonary vein] which goes to the left ventricle of the 
heart, the cool air being in the mean time let in through the 
canals of the aſpera arteria, which are extended along the yenal 


heart, and retyrning it by an anaſtomoſis t 


d eirility. On his return to his 


yſician, and the only one. of the 


| Hianus flouriſhed. in we cannot determine, there being ſo pro- 
found a ſilence about it amongſt the ancients: but it is very pro- 
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artery, but do not communicate with it by inoſculations, as 


Galen imagined, cools it only by touching. To this circulation 
of the blood out of the right ventricle of the heart through the 
appears upon diſſection anſwers. 
3 | very 


lungs into its left ventricle, what 


$4 


> 


* 


Rome, Feb. 23, mY, CB]. 


EE 
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ery well: for there are two veſſels which end in the ng ven- 


tricle, and two in the Jefe: but one only carries the blood 8 
the other fends it out, the membranes being contrived for that 


ood' in, 


purpoſe. His treatiſe/de Plantis entitles him to a-place among 
dhe capita} Whiters in botany; for he there makes the diſtribution 
of plants into a regular method, formed on their natural fimi- 
| litude, as being the moſt fafe and the moſt uſeful for helping the 
memory and diſcovering their virtues: Yet, which is very fur- 
priſing, it was not followed, nor even underſtood, for near a 
Tußtüred years. The reſtorer of method was Robert Moriſon, 
the firſt 8 of botany at Oxford. Cæſalpinus died at 


CESAR (Carus Jorrvs), the firſt of the roman emperors, is 
a perſon, who, though very illuſtrious otherwiſe, is here chief 
mentioned for ſome beautiful memoirs, which he has left us in 
his author- character. Indeed to write his life, like that of other 
famous kings and warriors, would be to write the hiſtory of his 


times; and there is, farther, the leſs neceſſity for it here, as we 

muſt be very copious in the hiſtory of Cicero, which will una- 

voidably contain a general hiſtory of Cæſar. e 
He was born about ninety years before Chriſt, and ſlain in the 


ſenate-houſe in his 56th year. 


By his blood he may be faid to 


have founded the roman empire; for, after his death, the re- 
rer though for ſome time it preſerved the forms of liberty, 


ame an abſolute monarc 


the common fate of govern- 


ments, when luxury and profligate manners have grown uni- 
verſal. He had a ſtrong judgment and much learning; was 
a conſummate ſtateſman, a wiſe and brave Fore and an heroic 


prince. The activity of his ſpirit was ſuc 


, that, as he himſelf 


aid,” he thought nothing done, while there was any thing left 
to do.“ However, amidſt all his concerns civil or military, he 
found time to be the author of many works: none of which 
have been preſerved from the rayages o time, except ſeyen books 


De bello Gallico. © | 


CASAR ({oravs) a learned civilian, was born of an ancient 


family near * 


ottenham in Middleſex, jn 1557. He took the 


degree of B. A. May 15, 1575, as a member of Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford; and went afterwards to ſtudy in the univerſity of Paris; 


where, in the beginning of 1581, he was created doctor of the 


civil law; to which degree he was alſo admitted in 1583 at Ox- © 


ford, and two years after became doctor of the canon law. In the 


reign of queen Elizabeth, he was maſter of the court of requeſts, | 


# LoL ae mrs roviſting of 768 
rie cimens paſted on 266 large pages 
1s fill fa being.” The tices of his wittings 
are, 1. Kerowloy five Speculum artis 
medica Hippocraticum. 2. De plantis 
libri xvi. cum appendice; printed at Flo- 


'rence in 1583. 3. De metallicis Iibri iii. 


4. Quæſtionum medicarum libri ii. 5, De 


medicamentorum facultatibus libri tj. 6. 
Praxis univerſz medicine. 7. Demonum 


inveſtigatio peripatetica. 3. Qurſtienum 
5 * 4 = = $7 


peripateticarum libri v. 
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= judge of the high court of adm 


the epitaph on which is in chancery characters, in form of adeed, 
9983 maſter of the rolls c. | He Was a man © great gravit and in- 


 tegrity, and remarkable for his extenſive bounty and charity to 
all . of worth, or that were in want. He made his grants 
to 


nial were moſt decent. He was alſo very cautious of promiſes, 


\ 


 Hities from; looking upon this as their diſparagement, the other 
as their glory [Dd], | Fey | 8 


jeſty of his compoſitions, for the beauty and perfection of bis 
draperies, and for his noble ornaments of architecture, ſtyled by 


Rome, and had ſtudied the antique. There is ſcarcely à church 
in Venice, which has not ſome piece or other of his; and De 


he was knighted by that prince at .Gree 
conſtituted chancellor and under+treaſurer o 


and ſucceeded to it Oc. 1, 1614 
place of chancellor of the exchequer. 


chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter. He died April 28, 1636, 
aged 79, and lies buried in the church of Great St. Helen ith. 


Ing been in vain repeatedly offered to ſale 
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dmiralty, and maſter of gt. Kathe. 
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Tine's hoſpital near the Tower, Upon king James's. acceſſion, 
, £45 


7914 
c : | undex+t the exchequer 
and, July 5, 1607, ſworn of his majeſt y's/ privy-council. He ob- 
tained a reverſionary grant of e the Rolls, 
Þ | EXC He was continued privy- 
.counſellor by king Charles I. and appe 


| s 1. and appears to have been allo 
cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Hertford. Fuller ſays, he was 


Biſhopſgate, London, under a monument deſigned by himſelf ; 


und made to reſemble ruffled vellum, in alluſion to his office as 


| 1 perſons double kindneſs by expedition; and clothed (a; 
Lloyd expreſſes it) his very denials in ſuch robes. of courtſhip, 
that it was not obviouſly diſcernible, whether the requeſt or de- 


leſt, becoming unable to perform them, he might multiply his 
enemies, whilſt he intended to ereate friends. Beſides, he ob- 
ſerved that great men eſteem better ſuch perſons they have 
done ſignal courteſies to, than thoſe they have received great civi- 


CAGLIARI (Paul), -an excellent painter, was horn at Ve- 
rona in 1532. Gabriel Cagliari, his father, was a ſculptor; and 
Antonio Badile, his uncle, was his maſter in painting. He was 
not only eſteemed the. beſt of all the Lombard painters, but for 
his copious and admirable invention, for the grandeur and ma- 


the Italians 7/ pittor felice, © The happy painter.” He drew his 
firſt pieces at Mantua, and ſome other cities in Italy z but mect- 
ing with more employment at Venice, he ſettled there: and the 
beſt of his works were made, after he returned thither from 


in Dr. Ducarel's Hiſtory of St. Katharine, muel Paterſon 3 by whoſe judicious ma- 
2782, p. $6. | agement they were ſold by public i 
lo! Sir Julius Czfar's MSS. after hay- Ne 1757, for more than 3001. 

e Wees Many of „ ques gee are 
for 40 J. were pleds Lug 1p or for now in the MS, library of the marqui 
geln 301, They afgrwards paſld through g 1 2 


5 * This epitaph is accurately printed the hands of that ſkilful au@tjoneer Mr, Sa- 


of Lapfdowar: . 


. 


* 


eri hi 


piles ſays, that 1c his picture of the marriage at Cana, in the 


church of St. George, is to be diſtinguiſhed from his other 
works, as being not only the triumph of Paul Veroneſe, but al- 


moſt the triumph of painting itſelf.” When the ſenate ſent Gri- 


mani, procurator of St. Mark, to be their ambaſſador at Rome, 


Paul attended him, but did not ſtay long, having left ſome pieces 


at Venice unfinifhed. © Philip II. king of Spain, ſent for him to 

aint the Eſcurial, and made him great offers; but Paul excuſed 
himſelf from leaving his own country, where his reputation was 
fo well eftabliſhed, that moſt of the princes of Europe ordered 
their ſeveral ambaſſadors to procure ſomething of his hand at any 
rate. He was a perſon of a noble ſpirit, uſed to go richly dreſſed, 
and generally wore a gold chain, which had been preſented to 
him by the procurators of St. Mark, as a prize he won from ſe- 
veral artiſts his competitors. He had a great idea of his pro- 
feſſion, having been often heard to ſay, hat it was a gift from 
heaven; that to judge of it well, a man muſt underſtand abun- 
dance of things; and, what gives us the higheſt opinion of his 
moral make, that the ſovereign quality of a true painter is pro- 
bity and integrity of manners. He was highly eſteemed by all 
the principal men of his time; and ſo much admired by the 
great maſters, as well his contemporaries, as thoſe who ſucceeded 

im, that Titian himſelf uſed to ſay, he was the ornament of his 
protege And Guido Reni being aſked, which of the maſters 

is predeceſſors he would chooſe to be, were it in his power, 
after Raphael and Corregio, named Paul Veroneſe ; whom he 
always called his Paolino. He died of a fever at Venice in 1588, 
and had a tomb and a ſtatue of braſs erected in the church of 


St. Sebaſtian. : 


Paul left great wealth to his two ſons, Gabricl and Charles, 
who were painters, and lived very happily together. They joined 
in finiſhing ſeveral pieces left imperfe& by their father; and 
followed his manner ſo cloſely in other excellent works of their 
own, that the connoiſſeurs do not eaſily diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe of Paul's hand. . Charles had a very fine genius for paint- 
ing, and at eighteen years of age had done ſome rare pieces. It 
is thought, if he had lived, that he would have exceeded his 
father; 175 contracting an impoſthume in his breaſt, by applying 
too intenſely to his profeſſion, he died of it in 1596, when he 
was only twenty-ſix years old. Gabriel had no great genius for 
painting; and therefore, after his brother's deceaſe, applied him- 
ſelf to merchandiſe. Yet he did not quite lay aſide his pencil, 


but made a confiderable number of portraits, and ſome hiſtory- 


pieces of good taſte. He died of the plague in 1631, aged 63. 


There was alſo Benedict Cagliari, a painter and ſculptor, who 
was Paul's brother, and lived and ſtudied with him. He aſſiſted 


him, and afterwards his ſons, in finiſhing ſeveral of their com- 
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and not being ambitious enough of fame to keep his productions 
ſeparate, they are in a great meaſure confaunded with Paul's, 
He practiſed for the moſt part in freſco ; and ſome of his beſt 
pieces are in chiaro-obſcuro. He poſſeſſed moreover a tolerable 

tock of learning, was ſomething of a-poet, and had a peculiar 
talent in ſatire. He died in 1598, aged 66. 


 CAGLIOSTRO (Count ArEXANDER), though bis true 
name was Joſeph Balſamo, was born at Palermo the 8th of 


June 1743 3 Peter Balſamo being his father, and Felix Bra- 
conieri his mother, both of humble parentage. He was ſtill a 


child when his father died; and was therefore brought up by 


the relations of his mother, who cauſed him to be inſtructed in 
the firſt principles of religion and philoſophy. It was not long, 
however, before he ſhewed how little he was diſpoſed to either, 
by running away more than once from the ſeminary of St. Roche 
at Palermo, where he had been placed for education. In his 
thirteenth year his guardians delivered him to the care of the 
general of the friars of mercy, who took him along with him to 
the monaſtery of that order at Cartagirone; where he was en- 
tered as a novice, and committed to the tuition of the apothe- 
cary; under whom, as he ſays, he found means of acquiring the 
firſt elements of chemiſtry and phyſic. But neither here did he 
make any long ſtay. He continued to ſhew himſelf on his worſt 
fide, and his fuperiors were frequently obliged to give him cor- 


rection for obliquities in his conduct. When, according to the 


cuſtom of monaſtic foundations, it came to his turn to read dur- 
ing dinner time, he never read what was contained in the book, 
but delivered a lecture according to the dictates of his fancy. 
He himſelf confeſſes, that in reading from thè martyrology, in- 
ſtead of the names of the holy women, he inſerted thoſe of the 
moſt noted courteſans of the town. . At length, being weary of 
repeated chaſtiſement, he threw off the cowl, and went back to 
„„ % i las Nos 
Here he gave himſelf for a time to the ſtudy of drawing; 


but, without making any reform in his manners, he addicted 
himſelf to exceſſes of every kind. It was his ee, aqua 


e moſt 


» 


to rove about armed, and to frequent the company of 


profligate young men of the town. There was never a fray in 


which he was not concerned, and enjoyed nothing more than 
when he could reſiſt the magiſtrate, and deliver the priſoner from 
his authority. He is ſaid to have been in the practice of forging 
the tickets of admiſſion to the theatres, From an uncle with 
vhom he lived he ſtole conſiderable ſums of money and other 
matters. In a love intrigue between a perſon. of rank and a couſin 
of his, he made himſelf the letter-carrier, and occaſionally de- 


9 wmuandec 


poſitions; but eſpecially in painting architecture, in which he 
chiefly delighted. His ſtyle in painting was like bis brother's; 


| CAGLIOSTRO. 4 


manded of the lover at one time money, at another a watch, and 
always ſomething of value, in the name of the fair one, which he 
ſhameleſsly took and appropriated to himſelf. He then inſinu- 
ated himſelf into the good graces of a notary, to whom he was 
related; and, for the ſake of a bribe, counterfeited a will in fa: 
vour of a certain marcheſe Maurigi. The forgery was diſcovered 
ſome years afterwards, and the affair being brought before the 
judges, was fully proved; but this was at a time when the per- 
ſons intereſted · were not at Palermo. He was likewiſe charged 
with 3 5 murdered a canon, and with obtaining ſeveral ſums 
of money from a monk for giving him written permits of ab- 
ſence from his convent at various times; all of which papers 
were found to be forged. ts Ci tt nee! Fre bee Regt 
For ſuch tranſactions as theſe he was ſeveral times arreſted 
and put into. priſon; but either for want of ſufficient evidence, 
or from the complicated nature of the buſineſs, or from the ex- 
tenſive influence of his relations, he as often found means of ſoon 
regaining his liberty. Ar length he was forced to take-to flight 
for cheating a ſilverſmith named Marano of upwards of fixty 
ounces of gold, under pretence of ſhewing him a treaſure hid 
in a cave. On bringing him to the place, he began to exhibit 
2 variety of fantaſtical mummeries, as if practiſing ſome magical 
rites, which terminated in the appearance of ſome accomplices 
of Balſamo, who, in the diſguiſe of theatrical devils, belaboured 
the ſhoulders of poor Marano. The ſilverſmith, though highly 
incenſed at this infamous treatment, thought it not prudent to 
have recourſe to the law, but reſolved to have his revenge by 
murdering the impoſtor. This being ſurmiſed by Balſamo, he 
thought it expedient to decad .d 
From a newſpaper. of the time of his being arreſted at Rome 
it appears that he was ſtrongly ſuſpected of witchcraft. This 
ſuſpicion was grounded on two circumſtances.. The former, 
that, under pretext of relieving. one of his filters who was poſ- 
ſeſled by a devil, he obtained from a country-vicar, named Ba- 
gario, a pledget of cotton dipped in holy oil, though none of 
his ſiſters were poſſeſſed. The other was the apparition of a 
lady. It was affirmed, that, being aſked in a certain company, 
in what attitude and employment the abſent lady was at the 
moment they were ſpeaking of her; Balſamo, to ſatisfy their 
curioſity, immediately drew a quadrangle on the floor, and paſſing 
his hands to and fro above it, ſhe was fairly ſeen, upon the floor 
playing at cards with three other perſons. A ſervant was di- 
_ redtly diſpatched to the lady's houſe; who found her.exaclly in 
the attitude and employment with the three friends as repre- 
ſented in the r ee of 65 oe SR £555” 
Balſamo, who had quitted his country Palermo, in the manner 
above mentioned, no began to roam about the world. We — 
ay 1 9 8 ere 
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| here only follow his own account, till we meet him at Rome, 
for want of other traces and informations. With the money he 


had procured by his fraud on the filverſmith he travelled to 


Meſſina. Here he got acquainted with a certain Altotas, a 
Greek, or according to others a Spaniard, who was verſed in 
ſeyeral languages, poſſeſſed a number of arabic writings, and 
gave himſelf out for a great chemiſt. With this new friend he 
took ſhip, viſited the Archipelago, and landed at Alexandria in 
Egypt, where they ſtaid x ny forty days, and his fellow tra- 
veller undertook a variety of chemical er. and among 
the reſt that of making a ſort of ſilky ſtuff from hemp and flax, by 
which he got much money. From Alexandria they proceeded 
to Rodi, where they likewiſe obtained ſome money by chemical 
operations. Quitting the ifle of Rodi they bent their courſe 
to Grand Cairo, but by contrary winds were driven to Maltha; 
where they denne fr time, working in the laboratory of 
the grand-maſter Pinto. Here Altotas died; and Balfamo re- 


' commended by the grand-maſter himſelf, to Naples. 


ſolved to go, in company with a knight to whom he was re- 


It is impoſſible by any means to contract the numberleſs 


tricks and ſtratagems of this grand impoſtor, in almoſt every 
part of Europe, within the limits preſcribed to the articles of 
this work. His aſtoniſhing ingenuity in every ſpecies of fiction 
and deceit, exceeds all that has been recorded in the annals of 
antient or modern roguery ; inſomuch that he was held for a real 
prodigy by every one to whoſe ears his fame had reached. His 
impoſtures in each of the places he viſited would fill a conſider- 
able volume; and we muſt content ourſelves with adding that, 
for ſome enormities committed at Rome, he was thrown into 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, where he died towards the latter end 
of the year 1794; referring ſuch readers as would wiſh to know 
more of him to the italian original, publiſhed at Rome by the 
apoſtolical chamber, under the title of Compendium of the life 
and actions of Giuſeppe Balſamo, otherwiſe called count Ca- 
glioſtro, extracted from the documents of the proceſs carried on 
againft him at Rome in the year 1790, ke. 
CAHUSAC (Lovrs pg), born at Montauban, where his fa- 
ther attended the bar, began his ſtudies 'in that town, and 


went to finiſh them at Toulouſe, where he was admitted an ad- 


vocate. On his return to Montauban, he obtained the poſt of 
ſecretary of the 'intendance. It was while he filled this office 
in 1736 that he brought out his tragedy of Pharamond, in which 
he errs againſt hiſtorical truth. Notwithſtanding this, and va- 
rious other defects of the piece, it was however attended with 
conſiderable ſucceſs on its repreſentation, The defire of enjoying 
the applauſes of the parterre, made him quit the country to go 
to Paris. Here the count de Clermont gave him the — of his 
. | | CTELATY. 
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that prince, * afterwards left in order to devote himſelf 
entirely to literature. The opera was his principal employment; 
he was lucky enough not to be diſappointed in this career. His 


| _ verſification, rather cold, and ſometimes dry, is however na- 


tural; and therefore Rameau preferred Cahuſac to other poets, 
who, with a greater ſtock of wit, cannot reſtrict themſelves to 
ſimple ornaments, nor bend to their ideas. This author died at 
Paris in the month of June 1759. He was of a reſtleſs, lively, 
and arrogant temper, extremely tender about his reputation, and 
ol ſo acute a ſenſibility that it turned his head, and in all pro- 
bability ſhortened his days. Praiſe and cenſure equaliy raiſed 
his vivacity. A journaliſt having highly praiſed his opera of 
Zoroaſter, Cahuſac went to him; and, embracing him, exclaim- 
ed: Oh what obligations I owe you! Tou are the only man in 
all France who has had the courage to ſpeak well of me KJ. 
_ CAIEF (PRE Victor Parma), born in 1525 at Montri- 
chard in Touraine, of a poor family; at firſt he was a proteſtant 
divine, attached to Catherine of Bourbon, ſiſter of Henry IV. 
was depoſed in a ſynod on a charge of practiſing the arts of 
magie. This ſentence accelerated his abjuration : he delivered 
it at Paris in 1595, and died in 1610, at the age of 85, doctor 
of Sorbonne, and profeſſor of hebrew in the college royal. Caiet 
was of a kind and officious diſpoſition, and was ſo unfortunate 
as to have for his enemies all whom he had obliged. His 
ſlovenly dreſs, his manner of life, and his fury in looking for 
the philoſopher's ſtone, drew upon him no leſs contempt than 
his learning brought him reſpect. Notwithſtanding his humble 
and ſhabby. exterior, Henry IV. continued to admit him to 
court, not without wiſhing howerer to avoid it, which he ſhewed 
| by preſenting him with a ſmall eftate in the country: a philoſo- 
phical retreat ſufficient for ſatisfying the ambition of a ſcholar. 
The calviniſts, whom he had deſerted, did not treat him ſo hand- 
ſomely as Henry IV.: they loaded him with injuries and ca- 
lumnies. Since his abjuration he had had a conference with 
Du Moulin, and this was a freſh reaſon for putting his old 
friends in an ill humour. Caiet did not remain filent, but pub- 
liſhed, in 1603, againſt Du Moulin, the book emphatically in- 
tituled, “ The fiery furnace, and The reverberatory. furnace, 


[z] He wrote, 1. Grigri, in 12mo. a more than put it in verſe), the feſtivities of 
little romance, prettily written. 2. The Polyhymnia, the fettivities of Hymen, 
| hiſtory of the dance, antient and modern, Tais, Nais, Zoroafter, the birth of Ofiris, 
three ſmall vols. in 12mo. which were and Anacreon, all - operas; beſides the 
well received by the public. 3. Phara- Loves of Tempe, which is attributed to 
mond, and the Earl of Warwick, two tra- him. He left in MS. a tragedy of Man- 
gedies; Teneide, and the Algerine, two lius; with two comedies, the Mal-adrot 
comedies, the former of which properly par fineſſe, and the Dupe de ſoimeme, _ 
bop 9/M, Ware: Ce s 9 6 eh 
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title of Du Moulin's work), and for ſtrengthening the fire of 


much to his honour [y. The 


Purgatory. | 
intimacy between the count de 


Soiſſons and the ſiſter of Henry IV. proceeded ſuch lengths, 


that they ordered Caiet to n them immediately. On his 


refuſal to do it, the prince threatened to kill him. 4 Kill me 


then, . e I had much rather die by the hand of a 


4 CAJETAN „a cardinal, was born in 1469, at Cajeta, a town 
an the ki 
Vio; but he took that of Cajetan from the place of his nativity. 


He was entered of the order of Dominic, of which he became 


an illuſtrious. ornament; and. having taken à doctor's degree 


dul 


1 died, in 1534, when he was 65 years old. 
Sixt 


A 


when he was about e pen years of age, he taught philo- 
ſophy and divinity firſt at Paris, and afterwards at Rome. He 


went regularly through all the honours of his order, till he was 


made general of it; which office he exerciſed for ten years. He 


defended the authority of the pope, which ſuffered greatly at 
the council of Nice, in a work intituled, Of the power of the 


pope ;” and, for his zeal upon this occaſion, was made biſhop 
of Cajeta. Then he was raiſed to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Pa- 
lermo; and in 1517 was made a cardinal by pope Leo X. The 
year after he was ſent a leg 
motions which Luther had raiſed by his oppoſition to Leo's in- 
gences: but Luther, being under the particular protection of 
Frederic elector of Saxony, ſet him at defiance; and though, in 
obedience to the cardinal's fummons, he repaired to Augſburg, yet 
he rendered his endeavours of no effect. Cajetan was employed 
in-feveral other negotiations and tranſactions, being not only a 
man of letters, but having a peculiar turn for buſineſs; and at 

us Senenſis tells us, that he was a moſt ſubtile logician, an 
admirable philoſopher, and an incomparable divine. He wrote 


ting the. pretdnded-watere ag Siloam (chis was the 


om of Naples. His proper name was Thomas de 


ate into Germany, to quell the com- 


\ [r]See the different teſtimonies reſpeR- 
ing him, by his contemporaries, in the 
axxvth vol. of the Memoires de Niceron. 


Col He left behind him ſeveral con- 
troverſial pieces, far leſs conſulted than his 


Chronologie ſeptennaire, 1606, in 8vo. 
from the peace of Vervins in 1598 to the 
1604. The reception this work met 
with obliged him to add to the hiſtory of 
the peace that of the war that went before 
x. We have this additional hiſtory in the 
3 vols. of his Chronologie novennaire, 1608, 
$vo. from 1539 to 1598. It ſhevs us all the 
; d trouble it coſt Henry TV. to get 


Pain | 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom. The abbẽ d*Ar- 


tigny has collected the principal particu» 


miliar footing, * 


. Tous of it in his Nowweanx | Memoires de 


litterature. Dr. Caiet enters into all the 


details that may furniſh amuſement to cu- 


rioſity, and matter of reflection to philo- 
ſophy. In the Chronologie ſeptennaire are 
contained relations, poe ms, manifeſtos, in- 
ſtructions, letters, pleadings, and other 


pieces, of which the greater part would have 


been loſt to poſterity. Beſides theſe public 
pieces, we find a great number of private 


anecdotes, unknown to other writers, which 


the author was enabled to pick up at the 
court 'of Catherine de Bourbon, and that 
of Henry IV. with whom he was on a fr. 


com- 
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commentaries. upon Ariſtotle's philoſophy, and upon Thomas 
Aquinas's theology. He gave a literal tranſlation of all the hook 

of tie old and new teſtaments from the originals, exceptin 
Solomon's ſong and the prophets, which he had begun, but di 
not live to proceed far in; and the revelations of St. John, which 
he deſignedly omitted; ſaying, that to explain them, it was ne- 
ceſſary for a man to be endued, not with parts and learning, but 
with the ſpirit of prophecy. Father Simon's account of him, 
as a tranſlator of . bible, is critical and hiſtorical. Cardinal 
Cajetan, ſays he, was very fond of tranſlations of the bible 
purely literalz being perſuaded, that the ſeripture could not be- 
tranſlated too literally; it being the word of God, to which it is 
expreſsly forbid: either to add or diminiſi any thing. This car- 
dinal, in his preface to the pſalms, largely explains the mehmod 
he obſerved in his tranſlation of that book; and he affirms, that 
. he knew nothing of the hebrew, yet he had tranſlated 
part of the bible word for word from it. For this purpoſe he 
made uſe of two perſons, who underſtood the language well, 
the one a jew, the other a chriſtian, whom he deſired to tranſlate 
the hebrew words exactly according to the letter and grammar, 
although their tranſlation might appear to make no ſenſe at all. I 
own, ſays he, that my interpreters were often ſaying to me, This 
hebrew diction is literally ſo; but then the ſenſe will not be 
clear unleſs it is changed ſo: to whom 1, when I heard all the 
different ſignifications, conſtantly replied, Never trouble your- 
ſelves about the ſenſe, if it does not appear to you; becauſe it ĩs 
not your buſineſs to expound, but to interpret: do you interpret 
it exactly as it lies, and leave to the expoſitors the care of 
making ſenſe of it Cardinal Pallavicini, who looked upon this 
28 too re that Cajetan, ho has ſucceeded to the ad- 
miration of the whole world in his other works, got no reputa- 
tion by what he did upon the bible, becauſe he followed the 
N of thoſe who ſtuck cloſe to the hebrew grammar.“ 
ut father Simon is of opinion. that he may in ſome meaſure 
be juſtified : for he did not, ſays he, pretend to condemn the 
antient latin tranſlator, or the other tranſlators of the bible; but 
would only have tranſlations of the bible to be made from the 
original as literally as can be, becauſe there are only theſe ori- 
ginals, hich can be called the pure word of God; and becauſe 
in tranſlations, which are not literal, there are always ſome 
things, which do not thoroughly expreſs the original.” 
CAILLE (Nicholas ETWIis Dt LA), a french mathematician 
and aſtronomer, was born at Rumigny in 1714, and went 
through his early ſtudies at the college of Lifieux in Paris. His 
turn for aſtronomy ſoon connected him with the celebrated 
Caſſini, who procured him an apartment in the obſervatory; 
and, aſſiſted by the counſels: of this maſter, he ſoon acquired a 
Li £05 | name 
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name among the mers. He divided witk M. de Thury tlie 
immenſe labour of projecting the meridian line; which, paſſing 
through the obſervatory, extended to the extremities of the king- 
dom. In 1739, he was named, without his knowledge, profeſſor of 
mathematics in the college of Mazarine; and, in'1941, admitted 
into the Academy of Sciences. Moſt of the academies in Europe 
did him this honour. In 1750, countenanced and protected by he 


court, he undertook a voyage to the cape of Good Hope, with 2 4 


view of examining the ſouthern ſtars which are not viſible in our 
horizon: and, in the ſpace of two years, determined the poſition 
of near ten thouſand ſtars till then unknown. Upon his return 
to France, he continued his aſtronomical purſuits; publiſhed 
his catalogue of the ſtars, and the obſervations on which it was 
drawn up; and was every year produeing new works in aſtro- 
nomy, mathematics, and navigation, when a malignant fever 
took him off in 1762, aged 48. In all his works (and, beſides 
pieces inſerted in the collections of the academy, there are ſe- 
veral volumes in 4to and 8 vo), there is an accuracy, clearnefs, 
and preciſion, very neceſſary to the abſtract ſciences, and pe- 
CAIUS, or KAY ES (DR. John), a very eminent Engliſh 
eee was born at Norwich Oct. 6, 1510; and after he had 
en well inſtituted in the belles lettres at a ſchool in that city, 
was ſent to Gonvil-hall-in Cambridge Sept. 12, 1529. He took 
the ees of B. and M. A. at the regular times; and was 
choſen fellow of his college in 1533. To accompliſh himfelf as 
much as poſſible, he formed a ſcheme of travelling; and in 1539 
he ſet out for Italy, making France, Flanders, and Germany in 
his road. He ſtudied at the univerſity of Padua under John 
Baptiſt Montanus, and took a degree of M. D. there in 1641. 
He returned to England in 1544; and diſtinguiſhed” himſelf ſo 
greatly by his learning and uncommon ſkill in his profeſſion, 
that he became at length phyſician to king Edward VI. and was 
afterwards continued in that place by the queens Mary and 
Elizabeth, till 1868, when he was turned out, as it is ſaid, upon a 
ſuſpicion of being too much attached to the popiſh religion [H. 
He died at Cambridge in 15733 and at his death gave his eſtate 
to build a new college to Gonvil-hall, and to maintain ſome ſtu- 
dents therein. This houſe is now called Gonvil and Kayes col- 
lege, where the founder has a monument in the chapel, with 
this inſcription; Fh, CaLlullllt... 
There was alſo another John Caius, who lived ſomewhat 


fn] He wrote a great many books in & Do annalibus callegii Gonevilli & Caii. 
latin, among which were, 1. De ephemera Beſides theſe original works, he tranſlated 
Britannica. 2. De antiquitate Cantabrigi- a great part of Galen and Celſus into la- 
enfis academiz. 3. De canibus Britan- tin, and made large annotations wpon theſe 
. : earlier, 
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eatlſer, and way poet laweat to Edward IV. This Caius travel- 
cd allo into Ray, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome literary 


tory of the ſiege of the iſle of Rhodes, which he dedicated to 
There was likewiſe Thomas Caius, a Lincolnſhire man, who, 


as Anthony Wood tells us, was an eminent latiniſt, grecian, 


poet, orator, excellent for all kinds of worth, and at length an- 
tiquitatum oxonienſium plane helluo.” He was brought up at 
Oxford, and elected fellow of All Souls college in 1525. He 
was made regiſtrar of the univerſity, which place he quitted 
about 1530, upon his becoming domeſtic chaplain to John Long- 
land, biſhop of Lincoln. In 1559 he was made a prebendary _ 
of Sarum, and maſter of Univerſity college in Oxford in 1561. 
All which preferments, together with the rectory of 'Tredington 
in Worceſterſhire, 3 he was preſented in 1563, he held to 
the day of his death; and this happened in his lodge, at Uni- 
verſity college, in May 1572. He wrote © Aſſertio antiquitatis 
Oxonienſis academiæ, which he finiſhed in ſeven days, and pre- 
ſented it in manuſcript to queen Elizabeth at Oxford, upon her 
being entertained by the univerſity, in Sept. 1566. A copy of 
this work coming to the hands of John Caius, the phyſician 
above mentioned, he wrote an anſwer to it in his book, intituled, 
« De antiquitate Cantabrigienſis Academiæ, and publiſhed them 
together in 1568 under the name of Londinenſis, and in 1574 
under the name of John Caius. Thomas Caius wrote a- reply, 
as Wood tells us, ſoon after the firſt edition of his Aﬀertio was 
publiſhed, intituled, © Examen judicii Cantabrigienſis cujuſdam, 
qui ſe Londinenſem dicit, nuper de origine utriuſque academiæ 
lati;” but this was never printed. Thomas Caius tranſlated: into 
engliſh, at the requeſt of queen Catharine Parr, Eraſmus's para- 
phraſe on St. Mark: alſo from engliſh into latin, the ſer- 
mons of Longland biſhop of Lincoln; from greek into latin, 
Ariſtotle's back: De mirabilibus mundi, Euripides's tragedies, 
llocrates's Nicocles, &c. &c. BYE it 7 7 
CALABER (QuinTvs), an antient poet of N is author 
of the Paralipomèna of Homer, a ſort of ſupplement to the 
Iliad. This greek poem, compoſed with elegance, the beſt edi- 
tion whereof is that of Paw, Leyden, 1734, 8vo. was found by 
the cardinal Beſſarion in a monaſtery of the domain of Otranto 
in Calabria. ol, 1 hes EI 
CALAMY (EpwmunD), an eminent preſbyterian divine, was 
born at London, Feb. 1600, and educated at Pembroke-hall in 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of B. A. in 1619, and that 
of B. D. in 1632. His attachment to the anti-arminian party 
hindered him from obtaining a feHowſhip, but he was at len th be 
choſen tanquam ſocius of that college. Dr. Felton, biſhop of no 


took him afterwards into the number of his chaplains; in which 
ſtation he purſued his ſtudies with great vigour, employing there- 
in 16 hours a day. He was preſented by that prelate to the 
vicarage of St. Mary's, in Swaff ham-Prior, in Cambridgeſhire, 
which he reſigned, on being choſen, after Felton's death (which 
happened in 1626), one of the lecturers of St. Edmundſbury in 
Suffolk. Here he continued ten years; and is ſaid by ſome writers 
to have been a very ſtrict conformiſt: but when biſhop Wren's 
articles and the book of ſports came to be inſiſted on, he thought 
it his duty to avoid conforming for the future, and apologized 
for his eee conduct in a recantation ſermon, preached at 
Bury. After this, he was preſented by the earl of Eſſex to the 
rectory of Rochford in Eſſex; and then choſen miniſter of St. 
Mary Aldermanbury, which brought him to London in 163g. 
In July the ſame year, he was incorporated into the univerſity of 
Oxford. Upon the opening of the long parliament, in Nov. 1640, 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in defence of the preſbyterian cauſe, 
and had a principal hand in writing the famous SmeCtymnuus 
which, himſelf ſays, gave the firſt deadly blow to epiſcopacy. 
The authors of this tract were five, the initial letters of whoſe ' 
names compoſe the word Smectymnuus, viz. Stephen Marſhal, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and 
William Spurſtow. It was publiſhed at London in 1641, in 4to, 
and intituled, An anſwer to a book, intituled, An humble re- 
monſtrance, &c. The Smectymnuus is mentioned by biſhop 
Wilkins, in his diſcourſe concerning the gift of preaching, as a 
capital work againſt epiſcopacy. In 1641, the houſe of lords 
appointed Calamy to be a member of the ſub-committee for 
conſidering of ways to accommodate eccleſiaſtical affairs: © in 
which,” ſays Dr. Calamy, in his account of ejected members, 
ce things were brought into a very hopeful poſture ; but the 
whole deſign was ſpoiled by bringing into the houſe the bill 
againſt biſhops, &c.” „ 
Calamy was afterwards an active member of the aſſembly of 
divines, and often ordered to preach before the parliament. He 
was at the ſame time one of the Cornhill lecturers, and his 
miniſterial abilities procured him very great intereſt in the city 
of London. His preaching was attended not only by his ewn 
pariſh, but by other eminent citizens, and even perſons of quality. 
He was a ſtrenuous oppoſer of the ſectaries, and uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent thoſe violences, which were committed 
after the king was brought from the iſle of Wight. The repre- 
ſentation of the London miniſters to the general and his council 
of war, preſented Jan. 18, 1648 (which Collier in his Church 
Hiſtory ſtyles an inſtance of handſome plain-dealing, and a bold 
reprimand of a victorious army), was drawn up to enforce what 
Calamp, and ſome other miniſters of the Ima" _— 
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charged him. The light of London in aſhes, which he lived to 


Though a very learned man, he was à plain and practical 


a little after the reſtoration, on a ſacrament-day, to ſpeak of 


preacher, and delivered his ſentiments very freely of the greateſt 
men; of which his grandſon (after telling us that Calamy had 
the greateſt intereſt at the time of the reſtoration, at court, in 


the city, and country, of any of the miniſters, but faw' whither 


things were tending) 8 the following inſtance. Having oc- 


caſion, when general Monk was his auditor in his own church, 


filthy lucre: “ And why (ſaid he) is it called filthy, but becauſe 


it makes men do baſe and filthy thin 


? ſome men will betray 


three kingdoms for filthy ers dae Saying which, he threw 


t 


his handkerchief, which he uſually waved up and down whilſt he 
was preaching, towards the generaPs pew. Beſides publiſhing 


feveral ſermons preached by him on public occaſions, and ſome 


others on practical ſubjects, he had a hand in drawing diy 


« Vindication of the preſbyterial government and miniſtry,” 


printed in 1650, and the Jus divinum miniſterii evangelici An- 
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glicani,” printed in 1650. He was twice married. By his firſt 


wife he had a ſon and a daughter, and by his fecond ſeven 
children. e ; E PE. Ei eons” TTT n 7 . 
CCALAMT {Brenjamin), an eminent divine and excellent 


3 was ſon of the preceding by a ſecond wife. From St. 


aul's ſchool in London, where he was placed when yery young, 
he was ſent to Catherine-hall, Cambridge, and ſucceſhyely too 

the degrees of B. and M. A. He became alſo fellow of that 
hall, and an eminent tutor. April 25, 1677, he was choſen 
miniſter of St. Mary Aldermanbury, and ſoon after appointed 
one of 3 chaplains in ordinary. In 1680 he took his 
degree of D. D. In 1683 he preached, in his own church, his 
famous ſermon on Luke xi. 41, which he afterwards publiſhed 
under the title of A diſcourſe about a ſcrupulous conſcience. 
It was dedicated to fir George Jefferies; chief juſtice of Cheſter, 
afterwards lord Jefferies, and high chancellor of England. At 
the end of the ſermon we find a (quotation from à bock of his 
father's, to ſhew, that ſuch as were nonconformiſts then, were 


the churches. 'T his ſermon was attacked ſoon after its publi- 


cation by Mr. Thomas Delaune, a zealous nonconformiſt, in a 


piece intituled, «© Delaune's: plea. for the nonconformiſts, &c. 


in a letter to Dr. Benjamin Calamy, upon the ſermon called, 


o 


* 


« Scrupulous Conſcience, inviting hereto: to which is added, a 
parallel ſcheme of the pagan, papal, and chriſtian rites arid ce- 
remonies.” For the publiſhing this book Delaune was _ upz 
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zealous for conformity when themſelves were in poſſeſſion of 
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of the nation, ſhould be dealt-withal, at leaſt, as weak bret 3 


wert 29, 1683, and committed to an After his —— 
ment, he wrote a long letter to Dr. Calamy, wherein, after having 
often told him, that he wrote in obedience; to his call, and was 
impriſoned entirely on bis account, he concludes. thus: , All I. 

debre is, that ſcrupulous conſciences, who trouble not the 


according to Rom. Xiv. z. and not ruined by. penalties, for not 
ſwallowing what is impoſed under the notion of .degency. 1 
order, though excentric to the ſcheme we have of it in our only, 8 
rule of faith. Sir, I entreat von to excuſe this trouble from A 
ſtrangers who would fain be conyinced by ſomething more lik I 
divinity. than Newgate, where any meſfage from you ſhall be. 
welcome to your humble ſervant, F. D. 5 this epiſtle Calamy , | 
anſwered, c that if Mr. Delaune had been i impriſoned, uponzthe - 
account of anſwering his book, he would do him any, ſervice. 
that became him.“, Some other letters tothe ſame purpoſe We: 7 
ſent by the priſoner to the doctor, which did "ot, Hinde der his 
being trioid at the Old Bailey for a, libel. J Bee 4 wing, and 
ſentenced . a fine of one: Aer, marks, to rem = pri mer, 
4 he paid his fine, and be ſecurity f on god behayiour 

a year, and his bock to be burnt at the change... 

which. ſentence, himſelf, Bis 2 PR chile Sx .peril 1 5 
Neag nobody thinking fit, ſays the Obſeryator, 7 5 
ſmall a ſum for one of the beſt ſcholars. in Europe. His 
gave great concern to Dr, Calamy, who interceded for. hs It, 
charge with fir George Jefferies, with whom he was very intimate 
when he Naar commonſcrjeant 75 55 recorder of London, but to- 
no purpoſe. 

In 1683, Calamy reſigned the being of St. N en 
bury, upon his admiſſion to the vicarage of St. Lawrence Jewry, 


with St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-ſtreet, annexed. June 18, 1685, 
he was inſtalled into the Sheets of ug in the ca edral 


of St. Paul. The fate of alderman Coxniſh, his pariſhioner at 
St. Lawrence Jewry, affected him in a very ſenſible manner. 
He had appeared for that gentleman, at his trial for high treaſon, 
and viſited him in Newgate; and being 2 reſſed to at- 
tend him to the place of execution, he told Mr. Fete. that 
he could as well die with him, as bear the fight of h üs death in 
ſuch cireumſtances as he was in. On his repeated applications 
to fir George Jefferies in the alder man's favour, he n this 
anſwer: „ Dear doctor, ſet your heart at reſt, and give yours | 
ſelf no further trouble; for I can aſſure yo. that if vou could 
offer a mine of gold as; deep as the monument is bigh, and a 
bunch of pearls as bi a8 the flames at the top of it, it would 
not purchaſe his life It. is thought the violent. death. of this. 
gentleman, and a ſenſe of public. calamities,. brought on his, laſt. 
lineſs, which carried him off i in January 1686. Dr. William 
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conformiſts, grandſon to Mr. 


out of | | 
1662), was born April 5, 1671 Having made u conſiderable 


ogreſs in grammar learning at ſeveral private ſchools, and 
under Mr. Hürteliffe at Merchant- Taylors, where hé contracted 


Dawes, and archbiſhop of Tork; as alſg with Mr. Hugh Boulter, 
the e of Ireland; he went through à courſe of logic, na- 
tural philoſophy,” and metaphyſics; under the tuition of Mr. 
Samuel Craddock at the academy kept by him at Wickham 
Brook in Süffolk. In March 1686, e went” over to the uni- 

erfity of Utrecht, where he ſtudied philoſophy under De Vries, 


a' cloſe friendſhip with Mr. Dawes; afterwards fir William 


and civil law under Vander Muyden] and attended Grævius's 
lectures upon Sophocles and Puffendorf's Introduction. His 


application to His ſtudies at this plage As ſo great; that he ſpent 
one whole nicht ey week ns his books; and his profi- 
ciency therein gained him the friendſnip of two of . 
men at that univerfity, who roſc afterwards to very high ſtations 


in church and ſtate, lord Charles Spencer the famous earl of 


Sunderland, and His tutor Mr. Charles Trimnell, afterwards 
_ ſacceflively biſhop of Norwich and ef Wincheſter; with both of 
hom he kept vp his acquaintaiice as long as he and they lived. 
Whilſt he reſided in Holland, an offer of à profeſſor's chair in 
the univerſity of Edinburgh was made him by Mr. Carſtairs, 
principal of that univerfity, ſent över on purpoſe to find a perſon 
properly qualified for ſuch an office; which he declined, and 
returned to England in 1691, bringing with. him letters from 
Grzvius to Dr. Pocock, canon of Chriſt-church, and regius 
profeſſor of hebrew, and to Dr. Edward Bernard, ſavilian pro- 
flor of aſtronomy, who obtained leave for him to proſecute 
his ſtudies in the bolleian library. His reſiding at Oxford pro- 


cured him the acquaintance of the learned Mr; Henry Dodwell. 
Having reſolved to make divinity his principal Andy; he entered 
into an examination of the controverſy between the conformiſts 
and nonconformiſts, and was led to jbin the latter. Coming to 
London in 1692, he was unanimou y choſen afftant to Mr. 
Matthew Sylveſter at Blackfriars; and on June 22, 1694, was 
ordained at Mr. Annefley's' mecting-houſe in Little St. Helen's, 
and foon after invited to become aſbſtant to Mr, Daniel Williams 
in Hand- alley. OR. 20, 1702, he was choſen one of che lec- 
turers at Salters-hall, and in 1703 ſucceeded Mr. Vincent Alſop, 
as paſtor of à great congregation in Weſtminſter. He drew up 
II The pieces he printed in his life: Fons: thirtden others were publiſhed in 
DDr ww on ly 1p 5 8 
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| inent divine amon tke non - 
. gran dmußd Calamy miniſter of Alder. 
r is eldeſt ſon Mr. Edmund Calamy/(who'was ejected 

ie living of Moreton in Eſſex on St. Bartholomew's day, 


C ALAM N. Ar 


the. table of contents to Mr Baxter's Hiſtory, of his life and 
times, which was ſent to the preſs in 1696, made ſome. remarks 
on the work itſelf, and added to it an index; and reflecting on 


* : 


the uſefulneſs. of the book, he ſaw. the expediency of continuing 
it, for Mr. Baxter's hiſtory: came no over 9 1684. Ab- 
cordingly he compoſed an abridgment of it ; with an aceount 
of many qthers of thoſe miniſters ho were ejected, after the 
reſtoration of Charles II. their apology for themſelves and their 
adherents ; containing the grounds of their nonconformity and 
practice, as to ſtated and occaſional communion with the church 
of England; and a continuation: of their hiſtory till the year 
1691. This work was publiſhed in 1702. The following year 
Mr. Hoadly (afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter): publiſhed the 
two parts of his © Reaſonableneſs'of conformity to the church of 
England, &c. in anſwer. to Mr. Calamy's abridgement of Mr. 
Baxter's hiſtory, &.“ As a reply to theſe treatiſes, Mr. Calamy 
ubliſhed-:the fame year, A; defence of moderate noncon- 
ormity; and ſoon after Mr. Hoadly fent abroad, A ſerious 
admonition to Mr. Calamy,” occaſioned by the firſt part of his 
Defence of moderate nonconformity.” © 
Next year Mr. Calamy publiſhed the ſecond part of bis 
« Defence of moderate nonconformity;” with an anſwer to Mr 
Hoadly's Serious Admonition. In 1705 he ſent abroad the 
third part of his Defence; to which was added, © A letter to Mr. 
Hoadly, in anſwer to his Defence of the Reaſonableneſs of Con- 
formity.” In 170% Mr. Hoadly publiſhed his Defence of Epiſ- 
copal Ordination; and Mr. Calamy drew up a reply, both to 
the argumentative and hiſtorical part of it, but forbore printing 
it, as he tells us himſelf in his abridgment of Baxter's life, 
that he might not give his antagoniſt any diſturbance in the 
purſuit. of that political conteſt, in which he was ſo happily en- 
gaged, and ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the true lovers of his 
country. In 1709 Mr. Calamy made a tour to Scotland, and 
had the degree of D. D. conferred on him by the univerſities 
of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glaſgow. In 1713 he publiſhed 
a ſecond edition of his abridgment of Mr. Baxter's hiſtory. of 
his life and times; in which; among other additions, there is 
a continuation of the hiſtory through king William's reign, and 
queen Anne's, down to the paſſing of the occaſional bill; and 
in the cloſe is ſubjoined the reformed liturgy, which was drawn 
up and preſented to the biſhops in 16613 © that the world may a 
judge (he ſays in the preface) how fairly the ejected miniſters 
have been often repreſented as irreconcileable enemies to all 
liturgies.“ In 171 * he wrote a vindication of his grandfather 
and ſeveral other perſons, ey certain reflections caſt upon 
them by Mr. archdeacon Echard in his hiſtory of England; and 
in 1728 appeared his continuatipn the account of the mi- 
e e : | niſters; 
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niſters, lecturers, maſters, and fellows of colleges; and ſchool- 
maſters, who were ejected and ſilenced after the reſtoration in 
4660, by, or before the act of uniformity. He died June 3, 1732, 
greatly regretted, not only by the diſſenters, but alſo by the mo- 
erate members of the eſtabliſhed church, both clergy and laity, 
with many of whom he lived in great intimacy, Mr. Daniel 
Mayo, by whom his funeral ſermon was preached, obſerves, 
dee that he was of a candid and benevolent diſpoſition, and very 
moderate with regard to differences in point of religion.“ Be- 
ſides the pieces already mentioned, he publiſhed a great many 
Aermons on ſeveral ſubjects and occaſions, particularly, a vin- 
dication of tliat celebrated text, 1 John vi 7, from being ſpuri- 
ous, and an explanation of it on the | ſuppoſition of being ge- 
nuine, in four ſermons, preached at the Salters- hall lectures. He 


1 


was twice married; and had thirteen children. 
CALANU8, an indian philoſopher who followed Alexander 
the Great in his expedition to the Indies. Being tormented with 
the colic after paſſing 83 years in Malth, he petitioned the con- 
queror to cauſe a funeral pile to be erected whereon he might 
Ain his days according to the cuſtom of his country. That 
prince, who loved and eſteemed him, reluctantly yielding to his 
entreaties, ordered his army to range itſelf in order of battle 
round the funeral pile. Calanus, erowned with flowers, and 
magnificently habited, aſcended: the pile with. a tranquil and 
 -compoſed countenance, ſaying as he went up, that, having loſt 
his health and ſeen Alexander, life had nothing more to intereſt 
him.“ He bore the action of the fire without diſcoyering any 
ſigns of uneaſineſs or pain; and, on being aſked if he had no- 
thing to ſay to Alexander?“ No, returned the philoſopher, | 
reckon ſoon to receive him at Babylon.“ The hero dying three 
months afterwards in that city, the brachman was thourhe to 
have been a prophet; a circumſtance which added not à little 
of the marvellous to his hiſtory. ET: ona, 
. CALASIO (Marrs), a franciſcan, and profeſſor of the he- 
brew language at Rome, of whom there is very little to be ſaid, 
but that he publiſhed there, in the year 1621, a Concordance of 
the Bible, which conſiſted of four great volumes in folio. This 
work, which is properly a concordance of hebrew words, has 
been highly approved and commended by both papiſts and pro- 
teſtants, and is indeed a very admirable work. For, beſides the 
hebrew words in the bible, which are in the body of the book, 
with the latin vęrſion over- againſt them; there are in the margin 
the differences between the Septuagint verſion and the Vulgate; 
ſo that at one view may be ſeen, herein the three bibles agree, 
and wherein they differ. M er, at the beginning of every 
article there is a kind of dictionary, which gives the ſignification 
of each hebrew word, and affords an opportunity of cqmparing 


about the year 1640. 
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it with other oriental languages, viz. with the ſyriac, arabic, 
EC 
exactly the 5 the hebrew. words. The plan of 
this hebrew concordance Was taken from a concordance, of 

rabbi. 7 — which was printed firſt at Venice, and after- 
wards at Baſil, much augmented by rabbi Mordochee. Calafio's 


concordance was publiſhed in London by Romaine, Mores, and 


Lutzena, a. portugueſe jew, 1747, 4 vols. folio; but very in- 
corectiy, YE is ſaid; and there 1 alſo reaſon to think, that 
the fidelity of the principal editor, who is a follower of Hut- 
chinſon, cannot altogether be depended on. It is certain at 


leaſt, that the learned in theſe matters greatly prefer the old 
edition [N. 8 n | 


' CALCAR (Jorn ps), ſo called becauſe of his being from a 


town of that name in the duchy of Cleves, died at Naples, at an 
7 carl time of life, in 1546. Titian and Raphael were his models 
in 


e art of painting. He ſo completely caught their manner, 
that the talents of theſe great maſters ſeemed to be become his 


own. Several gdod judges confeſſed themſelves unable to diſ- 

tinguiſh the pictures of the diſciple from thoſe of Titian his 
- maſter. The immortal Rubens reſolved: to keep to his death a 
Nativity by Calcar.., It is to him we are indebted for. the ana- 


tomiral figures of the book of Veſal, and the portraits of the 


painters at the head of their lives by Vaſari. 


' CALDERONT pz 1.4 Baxca (Dow Pzpro), cheralicr of 
the order of St. James, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a foldier. This 


profeſſion he quitted for becoming an eccleſiaſtic, and was made 
prieſt and canon of Toledo. There are ſeveral dramatical pieces 


by him in 9 vols. 4to. 1689, Madrid; not to mention ſeveral 
others that have not been printed. The imagination of Calde- 


roni was too fertile for allowing him to be regular and correct. 


The rules of the drama are violated in almoſt all his works. 


We perceive in his tragedies the irregularity of Shakeſpeare, 


his elevation and his degradation, flaſhes of genius as ſtrong, 


comie turns as much out of place, an inflation no leſs capricious, 


and the ſame buſtle of action and incident. This poet flouriſhed 


 CALDERWOOD (Davr ), a famous divine of the church 


of Scotland, and a diſtinguiſhed writer in behalf of the preſby- 
terians, was:deſcended of a good family in that kingdom. Being 


early deſigned for the miniſtry, he applied with great diligence 


to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures in their, original tongues, the 
works of the fathers, the councils, and the beit-writers of church 


hiſtory: He was ſettled, about 1604, at Crelling, not far from 


Jedburgh, in the ſouth of Scotland. James VI. of that country, 


”* 
n 
and 


| [8] see the Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, p. 130 
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of the church, and d 


" 
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dias commiſſidner; and it 3 from his writings, that 


| Aug. 13, 1616. In May follow- 

ing, king James went to Scotland, and in June held a parlia- 
ment at Edinburgh: at the ſame time the clergy met in one of 
the churches, to hear and adviſe with the biſhops; which kind of 
aſſembly, it ſeems, was contrived in imitation of the engliſh con- 


votation. Mr. Calder wood was preſent at it, but declared publicly 


that he did not take any ſuch meetings to reſemble à convoca- 
tion; and being oppoſed by Dr. Whitford and Dr. Hamilton, 
who were friends to the biſh ps, he took his leave of them in 
theſe words: It is abſurd to ſee men fitting in filks and ſattins, 
And to ery poverty in the kirk, when purity is departing.” The 

parliament proceeded” mean while in the Lifpatc of "buſineſs ; 
and Calderwood, with ſeveral other miniſters, being informed 
that a bill was depending to empower the king, with advice of 
the archbiſhops, biſhops, and fuch a number of the miniftry as 
his majeſty Thould think proper, to conſider and conclude, as to 
matters decent for the external policy of the church, not re- 
pugnant to the Word of God; and that ſuch concluſions ſhould 
| 2 7 the ſtrength and power of ecclefiaftical laws: apainft this 
they proteſted for four reaſons [o]. 1. Pecauſe their church was 
ſo perfect, that, inſtead of needing reformation, it might be a 
law, and which ought always'to continue, might by this means 
be 'overthrown. 3. Becauſe it might e eng 
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and the laity, of his er 


E to others. 2. General aſſemblies, ag not abliſhed by 


the tranquillity'gf che church. f. Becauſe 
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deſired therefore that, for theſe: and other reaſons, all 


adhere to 
when it hall be enacted, (Sur it is deſtructive of the liberty 
of the church; and therefore ſhall ſubmit to ſuch penalties, and 
think themſelves obliged: to undergo ſuck puniſhments, as may 
be inflicted for diſobeying that law. This —— was ſigned by 


of England. They 
of paſſing any ſuch law may be laid afide z but in caſe this be not 
done, they 1 for themſelves and their brethren who: ſhall 

that. they can yieid no obedience to this law 


Archibald Simpſon, on behalf of — who ſubſcribed 
another ſeparate roll, which he kept for his juſtification. ' It was 
delivered to Peter Hewet, who had a feat in — in order 
to be preſented ; and another copy remained in Simpſon's hands, 
to be preſented in caſe of any accident happening to the other. 
The affair making a great noiſe, Dr. Spotſwood, archbiſhop of 


St. Andrew's, aſked a — of the proteſt; from Het, one day 


at court; and, upon ſome diſpute between them, it was torn. 


The other copy was actually preſented by Simpſon to the clerk 


regiſter, ho refuſed to read it before the ſtates in parliament. 


However, the proteſt, thoug h not read, had its effect; for al- 
though the bill before ee or, as the ſcottiſh phraſe is, 


the article, had the conſent of parliament, yet the king thought 
fit to cauſe it to be laid aſide; and not long after called a general 


aſſembly at St. Andrew's. En after, the parliament was diſ- 
ſolved, and Simpſon was ſummoned before the high commiſſion 


court, Where the roll of names, which he had kept for his juſti- 
hcation, vas demanded from him; and upon his declaring chat 
he had given it to Harriſon, who had ſince delivered it to Calder - 
wood, he was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh; and 


| Calderwood was ſummoned to appear before the high commiſ- 


fon court at St. Andrew's, on the 8th of July following, to ex- 
hibit the ſaid proteſt, and to anſwer for Hiemutinous. and | 
ditious behaviour. 

July 12, the king came to that oity in ee add FIN after 
Hewet and Simpſon were deprived and impriſoned. After this, 
Calderwood” Was called upon, and refuſing to comply with 
what the king in on required of him, James committed him 
to priſon; and fterwards the -privy+council, according to che 
power exercifed *r them at that time, directed him to banim 
himſelf out of the King's dominions before Michaelmas follow 
ing, and not to return without licence; and upon g giving ſecu- 
rity for this purpoſe, he was diſcharged out of priſon, and ſuf- 
fered to return to his pariſh, but forbid to preach. Having ap- 
plied to thecking for à prorogation of his ſentence without ſuc- 


ceſs; becauſe he would neither acknowledge his: offence nor pro- 


miſe 


it — he retired ta Holland. . f 
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de publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe, intituled, © Altare Damaf. 
cenum, ſeu eccleſia anglicanze/politia, ecclefize ſcoticanæ obtrufa 
_-Fformaliſta quodam delineata; illuſtrata et examinata.“ The 
* writer of the preface prefixed to Calder woods True hiſtory of 
the church of Scotland“ tells us, that the author of this very 
earned and celebrated treatiſe doth irrefragably and unanſwer- 
ably demonſtrate the iniquity of deſigning and endeavouring to 
- model and conform the divinely ſimple worſhip, diſcipline, and 
government of the church of Scotland to the pattern of the 
* pompoutſly prelatic and ceremonious church of England: under 
ſome conviction whereof it ſeems king James himſelf was, 
though implacably diſpleaſed with it, when, being after the 
reading of it ſomewhat penſive, and being aſked the reaſon 
by an engliſh prelate ſtanding by and obſerving it, he told him 
de had ſeen and read ſuch a book; — prelate telling 
His majeſty not to ſuffer that to trouble him, for they would an- 
wer it; he replied, not without ſome paſſion, What would you 
_ anſwer, man ? There is nothing here but ſcripture, reafon, and 
the farhers.” Calderwood having in 1624 been aſſſicted with a 
long fit of ficknefs, and nothing 2 been heard of him for 
ſome time, one Patrick Scot (as Calderwood himſelf informs us) 
took it for granted that he was dead; and thereupon wrote a 
recantation in his name; as if before his deceaſe he had changed 
huis ſentiments. This impoſture being detected, Scot went over 
to Holland, and ſtaid three weeks at Amſterdam, where he made 
diligent ſearch for the author of Altare Damaſcenum, with a 
deſign, as Calderwood believed, to have diſpatched him: but 
Calderwood had privately returned into his own country, where 
he remained for ſeveral years. Scot gave out that the king fur- 
niſhed him with the matter for the pretended recantation, and 
- cnt hooaly put item arderc: rt. 
During his retirement, Calderwood collected all the memori- 
als relating to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Scotland, from the be- 
inning of the reformation there, down to the death of king 
James: which collection is ſtill preſerved in the univerſity li- 
brary at Glaſgow; that which was publiſhed under the title of 
The true hiſtory of Scotland” being only an extract from it. 
In the advertiſement prefixed to the laſt edition of his Altare 
+ damaſcenum, mention is made of his being miniſter at Pencait- 
land near Edinburgh; in 1638; but we find nothing ſaid there 
or any where elſe of his death. That he was a man of quick 
- parts and ſound learning is evident from his produclions, which 
are highly valued by the beſt. writers on the ſide of nonconfor- 
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— "CALDWALL (RicnarD), or Chaldwell, an engliſh phy- 
- fician; vas born in 'Stafford{hire! about 1513, He was ad- 
mitted into Brazen- noſe college in Oxford, of which he a5 
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in ne ſeaſon, elected fellow... When he: took his degree of 


M. A. he entered upon the phyſic line; and became one of the 
ſenior ſtudents. of Ch 

its laſt foundation by king Henry VIII. Afterwards he took 
degrees in the ſaid faculty, and grew into ſuch high eſteem for 


riſt-church in 547» which was a little after 
I. Afterwards he took the 


his learning and ſkill, that he was examined, approved, admitted 


tl, b | p 
into, and elected cenſor of, the college of 79 . at Lon- 


choſen one of the elects of the ſaid college, and in 15750 
preſident of it. Wood tells us, that he wrote ſeveral pieces 
upon ſubjects relating to his profeſſion; but does not ſay what 
they were. He mentions a book written by Horatio More, a 
florentine phyſician, and called, The tables of ſurgery, briefl 

comprehending the whole art and practice thereof; which 
Caldwall tranſlated into engliſh, and publiſhed at London in 

1585, We learn from Camden, that Caldwall founded a chi- 
rurgical lecture in the college of phyſicians, and endowed it 


with a handſome ſalary. He died in- 1585, and was buried at 
the church of St. Bennet near Pauls Wharf. 
CaALENTIUS (EL is rus), preceptor of Frederic ſon of Fer- 


dinand II. king of Naples, left behind him ſeveral eſtimable 


works both in verſe and proſe. He combined the precepts of 
philoſophy with the charms of poetry. He inſpired his pupil 
with the love of virtue. He did not approve of condemn- 


ing malefactors to death. According to him, «thieves ſhould 


be obliged to reſtore what they had ſtolen, after being beaten 
for the theft; homicides ſhould be made flayes; and other 


criminals be ſent to the mines and the pallies.” He died about 
the year 1503. He was born in the ingdom of Naples; an 
edition of his works was given at Rome in folio, 1503; an 

edition more eſteemed than thoſe ſince given, as containing a 
great number of bold pieces. His poem of the battle between 
the rats and the frogs, imitated from Homer, was reprinted 


in 1738 at Rouen, in a collection, 1a mo. of ſelect fables of 
la Fontaine put into latin verſe, publiſhed by the abbé Saas. 
Calentius compoſed this poem at 18 years of age, and finiſhed | 


it in ſeven days. 


 CALLIMACHUS, an /antient greek poet, was born 'at*Cy- 


rene, a town in Africa; but when, we cannot preciſely deter- 
mine. We ſay ee becauſe it is agreed, that he flouriſhed 
under the Ptolemies, 


een Gere and Euergetes; and that 


Berenice; queen of the latter, having conſecrated her locks in 
the temple of Venus, and a flattering aſtronomer having tranſ- 

lated them from thence into a conſtellation in the heavens, 
gave occaſion to the fine elegy of this poet, which, we have now 
only in the latin of:Catullus. 6 His common name Battiades 


has made the grammarians u 
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fures us, he declared hit elk to de defeended.. But whoever 
Was his father, the poet ' has paid all his duties and obli * 
r him in a moſt delicate 'epitaph, which we find in the Antho- 
Jogia 3 and which ſhews that Martial had-p reaſon to aſſign 
him, as he has done, the crown among t e 
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(Chief of a war, the firlt enlarg!d Mijn. 

And the laſt ſung whatienvymeer; ſhall * 

For whom the heavenly muſe admir'd a N 

On dg hairs' the goddels 0 way y 
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uo of Egypt, he taught a ſchool at Alexandria; and had the 
honour of educatin Apollonius, | the author of the Argonautics. 
But Apollonius making an un grateful return to his maſter for 
the pains he had taken with <a Callimachus was provoked 
to revenge himſelf in an invective poem, called Ibis; which, 
it is known, furniſhed Ovid with a pattern and title for a ſatire 
of the ſame nature. Suidas relates, that Callimachus wrote 
above $00 pieces; of which we have now remaining only a few 

-bywns.and epigrams. Theſe were publiſhed at Paris in 1675, 

dy-the- ingenious. mademoiſelle Le Fevre, -afrerwards par 
Dacier, with notes critical and learned. Quintilian is very 15 

g ee in having aſſerted, ag Callimachus a8 the firſt 0 
- the elegiac poets. 


We know no more of the time of this poers death than we do 


of that of his birth; but it was probably in the reign of Pto- 
lemy Euergetes: for Apollonius -Rhodius, who'was-his ſcho- 
lar, was choſen by that prince to the care of the Alexandrian 
DN and after dying in that office was buried | in Callima- 


ave [P]. | 
AH ns, a native of. Olintbus, 0 dif le" 8 rela- 
Gow of Ariſtotle, accompanied. Alexander in his, expeditions. 
_ Ariſtotle gave him to his ſcholar, that he might moderate the 


fury of his paſſions 3 but Calliſthenes was too deficient in the 


arts of a courtier to render e ſullcient)y palatable to the 


P 3 reaſon this . we. 86 9. cum des, variorum , przſertim Exe- 
2! gueſs, unleſs to make two perſons 'chicls Spaghemii, bent leber, I. 
friend when dead, who were very great Bat. 16 which, on account of its fcarce- 

enemies when they were living. Beſides , neſs, is _ to 1 e wa oY than 
the edition of Sa by Mrs. Le une. 
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pine, His aim riot Wann in the haught 
than in that of an amiable philoſapher,. He. 

fat above che conquelts of ihe king, of Ma- 
it, ſaid he, to look for. immortality ee 
i n fromthe mydocly of- being che ſon of Ju- 

mi 1 Jeteſlin it — ea 
you thful hero: -; iſthenes he- 
5 in TI 328 before the chriſtian æra, of, can, | 
ſpiring againſt; the life of; Alexander, the prince-eagerly ſi 

that oppors ws Bay getting rid of his genſor. This conque- 
ror (s the hiſtorian Juſtin), irritated againſt the philoſopher: 
Calliſthenes for boldly diſapproving his veſelutipn to make him- 
ſelf adored after the manner of the kings oſ Perſſa, pre tended to 
believe that he had — 4 conlpiracy against him; and 
made uſe of this pretext: for. crnelly cauling his Sas, his-noſe,. 
and his ears to he cut oſſ. In this mu ated condition he had 
him drawn in his retinues ſhut up with a dog in ee cage, 
to make him an. object of horror. and affright to his 8 army. Ly- 
ſimachus, + diſciple: oy this virtuous, man, moved at beholding 
him langulſu in a miſery he had. en on himſelf only by a 
laudable 2 8, procured him poiſon, which at onde deli- 
vered him from his exquiſite torments and ſuch; unmerited in- 
dignity. Alexander, . informed of it, was ſo tranſported with 
rage, that he cauſed Lyfamachus. to he expoſed to the fury of a 
hungry lion. The Fe 55 man, on ſering the beaſt, approach- 
to devour him; folded his cloak round his arm, plunged it down 
his throat, and, tearxing out his tongue; ſtretched him dead upon 
the ſpot. An exploit ſo cpuragebus ſtruck the 1 with an 
admiration that diſarmed his Wrath, oy (i 
more dear to him than ever. It is reported that Alexander 
cauſed theſe words to be engraved en the tomb of Calliſthenes: 
0b so HISTAM O SsIBI NoN SATIT. In the viith vol. of me- 
moirs of the academy of belles lettres of Paris may be feen ſome 
curious reſearehes on the life and writings of this philoſopher 
by the abbẽ Sevin. The philoſophers that ſucceeded Calliſthe- 
nes thought it their duty (ſays M. Hardion) to avenge. their 
brother by launching out into furious declamations againſt the 
nem of Alexander, whoſe-criminality, according to Seneca; 
to be effaced. Let hiſtorians particularize as they 
rilliant actions of the macedonian conqueror,, 
will — 5 make this the burthen of the pavegyric.: :- Hot he Was 
the murderer of Calliſthenes 4:.. fs 6:44 get 

CALLISTUS.(Jonawnzs Awpronzcus),,was.one of thoſe 
learned Greeks, to whom we are obliged for bringing learning 
into the Weſtz after Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks 
in 1453. He is ſaid to have been a native of Theffalo mica, and 
fterwards io * * wore he Seto a 

profeſſor 


dm of | the lo 


er, 2 9 5 5 5 


reputation for lng 88 Wen chat city was taken, he ſfed 
with many others 

Rome, Where he profeſſed to teach the greek language, and to 
read lectures pe Ariſtotle's philoſophy. But, not meeting 


with encouragement ſufficient to — him; he moved next 
to Florence, where he had à vaſt concourſe of diſciples; among 
_ whom were Angelus Politianus, Janus Pannonius, Georgius 
Valla, and others of the fame rank. When he had ſpent N * 


years in Italy, he went into France; h greater advan- 
tages there than he had yet obtained gy bra, 
he went, he died in a b time aſhes he arrived: | Pannonius 


ſpeaks of him in a poem, as teaching Homer, Demoſthenes, 


and reading lectures upon Ariſtotle's philoſophy, at Florence; 
and others Te repreſented him, as not . but as 
an honeſt, eee and Worthy- man. There are ſome 
greek manuferipts in being with bis name upon them; one par- 
ticularly was in the king of France's library at Paris intituled, A 
— — os wileries of Conſtantinople. I . ſome 
oſophica moral es in mafafer which are allo 
afcribed to him. you ub Las Aon ae ee 2 2 3 0s. 18 
'CALLOT Jaun A famous engraver, ſon of John Calot, 
herald of arms in Lorrain, was deſcended from an antient and 


noble family, and born at "Nancy in 1593. He did not intend, 
bowever, that the antiquity and nobleneſs of his family ſhould 


fupply the neceſſary accompliſhments of a gentleman; and 
therefore we find him cheriſting, from almoſt his infancy, a 


taſte and ſpirit for the belles lettres, as well as for the ſine arts. 


When he was only twelve years old he ſet off for Rome, with- 
out ober ren any body, in order to ſee the many curioſities 
20 ſo much talk of ; but his caſh failing, he 

— . to a «parry. of Bohemians, who were going into 
lad and went with them to Florenee. There he was taken 
under the protection of an officer of the great duke, who put 


him out to learn deſigni ing under a ſxilful painter and engraver. 


Afterwards he got to Rome, where he was known by a mer- 
chant of Nancy, and fent immediately home to hie parents. 


When he was a but 14 years of age he gave them the ſlip again, 


and directed his courſe towards Rome; but he happened upon 
his elder brother, who was at Turin about buſineſs, and was 
brought back a ſecond time to Naney. His paſſion, however, 
for ſeeing Rome being ſtill as warm as ever, his father at length 
gave him leave to go; and he went in the train of a a +: 
whom the duke of Lorrain'fent t0-the/pops, © 9459 ) 119/421, 
When he arrived at Rome, he learned to deſign and engrare 
from Philip Thomaſſin of Troyes in Champagne, who! had 


Fertled | in that city.” " Afterwards. he removed to 4 FTI 
17 0 


nn enen a high : 
LTraly, * fixed his reſidence firſt at 


very old when 


r 4 


7 


rence, and being uncommonly ſtruck with ſome: of his curious 


much againſt the | of | | | 
was not.diſpleaſed at his anſwer, but ſaid, The duke of Lor- 


jects. Some of th rs 1 that he b 
forced to do ĩt; to which Callot, when it was told him, replied 
with great firmneſs, (That he would ſooner cut off his thumb 
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men. Callot at that time began to deſign in miniature, an | 
ſo happy a genius for it, that he became incomparable in that 

way. He 22 his graver, and uſed aquafortis, becauſe this 

the e way of Working, and gave more ſtrength 

e performance. After the great duke's death, 


and about that very time, prince Charles, coming through Flo- 
pieces, perſuaded Callot to go along with him to Lorrain, and 
promiſed him a good ſalary from his father-in-law Henry, the 


reigning duke. Callot attended him, and bad a conſiderable 
penſion ſettled upon him; and, being in his 32d year, he took 
_ a wife, Who was a woman of familr. His eee e no 


ſpread all over Europe, inſomuch that the a of Spain ſent 


for him to Bruſſels, when the marquis of Spinola was laying 


ſiege to Breda, that he might firſt draw, and afterwards engra ve, 
as he did, the ſiege of that town. He went to France in 4628, 


when Louis XIII. made him deſign and engrave the ſiege of Ro- 
chelle and the iſle of Rhẽ. After he had been amply recom- 


penſed by that monarch, he returned to Nancy; where he eon 


tinued to follow the buſineſs of engtaving ſo aſſiduouſly, that 
he is ſaid to have left 1 380 pieces of his on doing: a prodigious 
number for fo ſhort a life as his! When the duke of Orleans, 


Gaſton. of France, withdrew into Lorrain, he made him engrave 


ſeveral ſilver ſtamps, and went to his houſe. two hours every 
day to learn to draw. In 1631, when the king of France had 
reduced Nancy, he ſent for Callot to engrave that new conqueſt, 
as he had done Rochelle; but Callot begged. to be excuſed, 
becauſe that being a Lorrainer he could not do any thing ſo 
; Tees of his prince and country. The kin 


rain was ern gk; in having ſach faithful and affectionate ſub- 
the courtiers inſinuated, that he ought to be 


than be obliged to do any thing againſt his honour.” But the 


king, inſtead of forcing him, endeavoured to.draw. him. into 
France, by offering to ſettle upon him a very large penſion; to 
which Callot anſwered, “ That he could not leave his country 
and birth-place, but that there he would always be ready to 


ſerve his majeſty. —Nevettheleſs, when he afterwards found 
the ill candit{bg Tag ein Was rediiced to by the taking of Nancy, 
he projected a ſcheme. of returning with his wife to Florence; 


but was hindered from executing it by his death, which hap- 
pened on the 28th of March 1635, when he was only 43 * 
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languages. After — nr. Gp rm theology to his 


Here he co 


very good judge of his merit, Wen of hi 


performances, as his St. Paul; the demo- an introduckios 
'piac cured, after Andrea Roftoliʒ a ma- 
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us om evo where his anceſtors lay; and had an epitaph inſcribed 
eee —— murble, on which eos bal 
m $44 {3k Deb: (ix et v8 N $093. ll 
_ CALMET (AvcysTin), a Frenchman, born 1 1672. He 
— a benedictine monk of the order of gt. Uannes in 1688, 
and difcovered early a ſtrong diſpoſition towards the oriental 


nper: brethren, he was — in 1704, us ſub- prior to the ab- 
of Munſter; and there formed a ſociety! of eight or ten, 
whoſe ſole a was to be the ſtudy of the holy 

| part of his commentaries, which father Ma- 
billon and the 'abbe Dugvet prevailed on him to publiſh in 


french rather than dean fag, His labours were recompenſed 
by his being nominated abbot of St. Leopold de Nanci in 1718, 


Tae eee in 7 inhich laſt houſe he died 

. 8 * 6 N N 13-3336 36G 4605 0822607 LET 4 
Calmet, as way eaſily belimagined; collected e thing that 

had any relation-ro the ſubjeſt he was upon, but it is ſeldom 


that he makes his reader think. He deals abundantly more in 
facts than in re ſſections ; and it-muſt. be: owned; that many of 


his facts are curious and intereſting Indeed 599%, ee 
% much could Ter} ot Art; a 


Ovrcountryman Evel lyn, rho a, aching was 3 N "ay 1 
fa hit Raven ant nog rhe 125 
as one who © gave the utmoſt — tb tones culptura, or the Hiſtory and art of 
His art of which it is enable and ee c f. 1 p. 87. 
if ever an {dds to its ſublimity; and opal 4 e was 2 men "of vaſt erudition, 
"which it ſeems” not poſſible roms $70 md 2 1 volumihous writer: as witneff- 
duftry to reach, eſpecially for figures in eth the following HR: | 1. A literal com- 
Jierle ; though he has likewiſe publiſhed gt Fanny all ihe i m and 
Fowe in great, as boldly and; mooſe wer r- new teſtament, 23 vols. Theſe were 
formed as can poſſibly be imagin at © printing from 1707 ares 1710, and — 
2 loſs, ſays he, it has been ak vice Words abridged inte 24 vols. qto. 2. Dil: 
that he did not more delight in thoſe of a ſertations RL IV his pommentaries 
greater volume! ſuch. as once he graved 2 9 T 19. new. difſcrta- 
at Florence, do | ſufficiently | an hows — KL 20 . aps there are none 
wh likewiſe have exalted his incom- his 7 cans * uſelul than theſe. 
rabſe: talent to the ſupre meſt fray = The hiſtory)of-: and new teſts. 
en enumerating ſome of his principal move 4 vole. & 4 vols. . is was intended for 
Fteury's eccleſiaftical 


4. An * eritical, and 
donna after Andrea del Sarto ß St, Luke's chronglagicaldiQionary.of the bible. Here 
fair dedicated to Cofmo di Medieis; che _ ev ery. thing in his commentaries is reduced 
murderer of the holy innoceats x the duke * " alphiheneal order. © 5. Ecelefiaftica) 
of Lorrain's palace and garden at Nancy; and civil hiſtory of Lorraipy:$'vols. folio. 
the entrance of the great duke, with, all 6. Bibliotheque of the writers af Lorrain, 
the ſrenes and repreſeutations at the As, 11 7. Univerſal biltory, . and 
-of Florence's nuptials: the catafa ' profane, 1 5 vols. 4to. of which 'eight only 
erected at the'emperor Matthias's death; were'printed. | 8. Dillertationsz upon ap- 
the famous fiege of Rochelle, &c, &c. he Poariſions, de mona, witehes, Kg. 9. Lite- 

concludes his account of the ſtupendous. . ral, hiſtoxical, and moral commentary upon 
** ks of this inimitable maſter, With ob- the rules of St. Benedict, 40. All theſe 


ing, © that his point and mayer of . 
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cCcALMN O (Aa w), born at Venice about the year 519) 
was famous both as a comedian and an author. He compoſe 
fereral comedies in proſe, of which the beſt is his Rodiana, which 
in fact belongs to him, though printed under the name of Rug- 
rante. There is alſo by him a volume of letters, intituled, 
Lettre placevoli, Venice, 1684, 8yo. Which had a great run in 
their day. Theſe letters, as well as almoſt all his other works, 
are written in the venetian dialect. Calmd died at Venice in 


5CALPRENEDE (GAUTIER DE LA), was born at Cahors about 
the year 1612, He was gentleman in ordinary to the king. He 
was the firſt, that brought into taſte long romances. The merit 
of thoſe romances lay in the adventures, the intrigue whereof 
- was not without art, and which were not impoſlible, though 
they were almoſt incredible. On the contrary, Boiardo, Ari- 
oſto, and Taſſo had loaded their poetical romances with fictions 
altogether unnatural. But the charms of their poetry, the in- 
numerable beauties of the epiſodes, and their marvellous allego- 
ries, eſpecially in Arioſto's performances, make them immortal; 
whereas the works of La Calprenede, as well as the other large 
romances, are fallen into Tiferedit on account of the improve- 
ment of the ſtage. - The good tragedies and operas are filled 
with much more. ſentiments. than thoſe voluminous perform- 
ances : theſe ſentiments are better expreſſed, and the knowledge 
of the human heart better ſearched into. Thus Racine and 
Quinaut, who have imitated a little the ſtyle of thoſe: romances, 
have made them forgotten, in ſpeaking to the heart a language 
more true, more affecting, and more harmonious. La Calpre- 
nede died in 17 18 777FCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC to edt 
CALPURNIUS, native of Sicily, who flouriſhed in 281, 
was the reputed. author of ſeven eclogues. addreſſed to Neme- 
fan, under the name of Mehbaeus, of which the firſt, the 
fourth, and ſeventh turn chiefly upon politics, the others are 
paſtoral fictions. Specimens ©, his poetry may be ſeen. in the 
CALVART nn 2. painter, born at Antwerp in 3 58%, 
opened a ſchool: at Bologna in Italy, from. whence procee 
Guido, Albano, Dominichino, and N other + maſters 
worthy of being his diſciples. _ Calvart poſſeſſed all the ' ſci- 
ences that were either neceſſary or uſeful ta the art of paint= 
ing; ſuch as architecture, perſpective, and anatomy. His moſt 
remarkable pictures are at Bologna, at Rome, and at Reggio. 
They are highly valued for diſpoſition, ordonnance, dignity and 
colouring,. Calvart died at Bologna in 1619, at the age of 67, _ 
CALVERT (Gos), deſcended from the antient and noble 
houſe of Calvert, in the earldom of Flanders, and afterwards 
created lord Baltimore, was born at Kipling in Yorkſhire, about 
Yolo SIR Doe or i RO on, Es > 


the clerks of the privy council, and in 1617 received the ho- 
nour of knighthocd. Feb.'1619 he was appointed to be one of 
the principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 1 hinking the duke of Buck- 
ingham had been the chief inſtrument of his preferment, he 
preſented him with a jewel of great value: but the duke re- 
turned it, acknowledging he had no hand in his advancement, 
fot that his majeſty alone had made choice of him on account of 
el eee a May 1626 the king granted him a yearly 
penſion of- 10001: out of the cuſtoms. After having held the 
ſeals about five yegrs, he reſigned them in 1624, frankly own- 
ing to the king, that he was become a roman catholic. The 
king, nevertheleſs, continued him a privy counſellor all his 
Teign; and in Feb. 1625 created him (by the name of fir 
George Calvert of Danbywiſke in Lorkſhire, knight) baron of 
Baltimore in the county of Longford in Ireland. He was at 
that time a repreſentative in parliament for the/univerfity of Ox- 
1A / d 355 * 


While he was ſecretary, of ſtate, he had obtained a patent for 
him aud his heirs to be abſolute lord and proprietor: (with the 
royalties of à count-palatine) of the province of Avalon in 
Newfoundland. This name he gave it from Avalen in Somer- 
ſetſhite, whereon Glaſtonbury ſtands, the firſt-fruits of chriſtia- 
nity in Britain, as the other was in that part of America. He 
laid out 2500 J. in advancing this new plantation, and built 2 
bandſome houſe in Ferryland. After the death of king James, 
he went twiee to Newfoundland.” When M. de V'Arade, with 

three french men of war, had reduced the engliſh fiſhermen 
there to great 


extremity, lord Baltimore, with two ſhips manned 
at his own expence, drove away the French, taking 60 of them 
- prifoners, and relieved the Engliſh. TNeverthelefß finding bis 
* plantation very much expoſed to the infults of the French, be 
at laſt determined to abindon it. He went to Virginia; and 
having viewed the neighbouring country, returned to England, 
and obtained from Charles I. (Who had as great a regard for him 
as James had) a patent to him and his heirs for Maryland on 
che north of Virginia. He died at London April 15, 1632, be. 
fore the grant was made out; but his ſon Cecil Calvert, lord 
Baltimore, ho had been at Virginia, took it out in his own 
: 1 8 and the patent bears date; June 20, 1632. He Ml 
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hold it of tlie crown of England in common ſoetage, as of the 
manor of Windſor; paying yearly, on Eaſter Tueſday, two in- 
dian arrows of thoſe parts at the caſtle of Windſor, and the 
fifth part of the gold and ſilver ore that ſhould be found therein. 
King Chafles himſelf gave that province tlie name of Mary- 
land, in honour of his queen Henrietta Maria. The firſt co- 
lony ſent thither conſiſted of about 200 people, roman catho- 
lics, the chief of whom were gentlemen of good families. Since 
the firſt planting of this colony, in 1634, it is become very con- 
ſiderable and floutiſhing, being chiefly peopled with roman ca- 
tholics, who have tranſplanted themſelves thither, in order to 
avoid the penal laws made againſt them in England. The Bal- 
timore family were in danger of loſing their property on ac- 
count of their religion, by the act which requires all roman ca- 
tholic heits to profeſs: the proteſtant religion, on pain of being 
deprived of their eſtates: but this was prevented bo their pro · 
feſſing the proteſtant religion Go 
| George, the firſt, lord, was buried in the chancel of St. Dun- 
ſtan's in the weſt; in Fleet-ſtreet; | As to his character, Lloyd 
ſays, © he was the only ſtateſman, that, being engaged to a de- 
cried party [the roman catholics], managed his buſineſs with 
that great reſpect for all ſides, that all who knew him applauded - 
_ wy a that had any thing to do with him complained 
CALVERT (Jams), the fon of Robert Calvert, a grocer and 
ſheriff of York; was born on the Pavement in that antient citj: 
he was of Clare-hall in Cambridge, contemporary with the fa- 
mous archbiſhop- Tillotſon, He was bred up under Mr. David 
Clarkſon, and was a graduate in the univerſity. He had been 
for ſeveral years at Topeliff, when he was ſilenced by the act of 
uniformity; after which he retited to York, lived privately, but 
ſtudied hard; arid there it was that he wrote his learned book 
concerning the ten tribes, intituled Naphthali, ſeu colluQatio 
theologica de reditu decem tribuum, converſione Judzorum et 
menſ. Ezekielis, Lond. 4to. 1672. This book he dedicated to 
biſhop Wilkins, on whom he waited: at Scarborough Spaw, to- 
gether with Mr. Williams of Tork. Biſhop Wilkins received 
him with much reſpect, and be it him to live in hopes of 
a comprehenſion. About the year 1675 he beeame chaplain to 
ir William Strickland of Boynton, where he continued ſeveral 
years, preaching and educating his ſon, till both he and his lady 
died; then he removed to Hull, and from thence into Northum- 
derland, to fir William Middleton's, where he conſtantly exer- . 


5b He wrote, 1. Carmen ſunebre in 4. The anſwer of Tom Tell Truth. g. The 
D. Hen, Untonum ad Gallos bis legatum, practice of princes, and 6, The lamenu» 
lbigue nuper fato functum. 2. Speeches | tion of the ki. 
in parliament, 3. War ttt f 8 
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bc Calvin Ay ling himſelf in the title-page Lucius Calvinns civi 
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Gtted his function 25 chaplain, educated his only fon; was leſt 


tutor to him when his father; died, and was very careful of his 
education both at home and in Cambridge. He died in De- 
= CALVIN (Jorn), one of the chief reformers of the church 
in the xvith century, was born at Noyon in Picardy, July 10, 
1509. He was inſtructed in 133 learning at Faris under 
Maturinus Corderius, and ſtudied philoſophy in the college of 


ie 
Montaigu under a ſpaniſn profeſſor. His father, who diſcovered 
many marks of his early prety, pe in his reprehenſions 
of the vices of his companions, deſigned him for the church, 
and got him preſented, May 21, 1521, to the (chapel of Notre 
Dame de la Gefine, in the church of Noyon. In i527 he was 
_ prefented ro the rectory of Marteville, which he exchanged in 
1529 for the rectory of Pont PEveque near Noyon. His father 
erwards changed his reſolution, and would have him ſtudy 
law; to which Calvin, who, by reading the ſrriptures, had con- 
ceived a diſſike to the ſuperſtitions of popery, readily conſented, 
and reſigned the chapel of Geſine and the rectory of Pont PE- 
veque in 1534: he had never been in prieſt's orders, and be- 
longed to the church only by having received the tonſure. He 
was fent to ftudy the law firſt under Peter de Etoile (Petrus 
Stella) at Orleans, end afterwards under Andrew Alciat at 
Bourges. He made a great progreſs in that ſcience, and im- 
proved no leſi in the knowledge of divinity by his private ſtu- 
dies. At Bourges he applied to the greek tongue, under the 
direction of proſeſſor Wolmar. His father's d aled 
him baek to Noyon, he ſtaid there a ſhort time, and then went 
to Paris, where he wrote a commentary on Seneca's treatiſe de 
Clementia, being at this time about 24. Having put his name 
in latin to this piece, he laid aſide his ſurname Cauvin, for that 


romanus. He ſoon made himſelf known at Paris to ſuch 3 


had pri embraced the reformation. A ſpeech of Nicho- 
Has Cop, rector of the aniverſity of Paris, of which Calvin fur- 


niſhed the materials, having greatly diſpleaſed the Sorbonne 
und the parliament, gave riſe to a perſecution againſt the pro- 
teſtants; and Calvin, who narrowly eſcaped; being taken in the 
eollege of Forteret, was forced to retire to Kaintonge, after hav- 
we” rr Fr honeur to be introduced to the queen of Navarre, 
who laid this firſt-ftorm raiſed againſt the proteſtants. Calvin 
returned to Paris in 1534. This year the reformed met with 
| ſevere treatment. which derermined him to leave France, after 
8 a treatiſe againſt thofe who believe that de arted 


ouls are in a kind of cep. He retired to Baſil, where he ſtu- 


died hebrew: at this time he. publiſhed his Inſtitutions of the 
chriſtian religion; a work well adapted to fpread his 3 
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dicared to the french king, Francis 1. This prince being ſolli- 
citous, according to Beza, to gain the friendſhip of the ptoteſt- 
ants in Germany, and knowing that they were bighly.. 33 
by the- cruel. perſecutions w ich their brethren. ſuffered in 
France, he, hy advice gf William de Bellay, repreſented to 
them, that he had only puniſhed. certain enthuſiaſts, who ſub- 
ſtitured their own imaginations id the place of God's word, and 
deſpiſed. the civil magiſtrate. .. Calvin, ſtung with indignation at 
this wicked evaſion, wrote this work. as. an apology. for the pro- 
teſtants who were burnt for their religion in France. The de- 
dication to Francis I. is one of the three that have been h 17 
admired: that of Thuanus to his hiſtory; and Caſaubon's to Pe. 
lybius, are the two others. This treatiſe, when eee | 
in 1535, was only. a ſketch of a larger work. The complete 


editions, both in latin and in french, with che author's. laſt addi 


tions and correctious, did not appear till 2558, Aſter the pub- 
licationc of this work, Calvin pil Italy to pay a viſit 4 
ducheſs of Ferrara, 2 lady of eminent piety, by whom he, was 
very kindly received. From Italy he came bad to France, and 
having ſettled his private affairs, he purpoſed to go to Straſbourg 
or Baſil, in company with his ſole ſuryiving brother Antony 
Calvin z but as the roads were not ſafe. on account of the war, 
except through the duke of Sayoy's territories, he chaſe that | 
road. This was à particular direction of Providence,” ſays 
Bayle; it was his deſtiny that he ſhould. ran 1 8 
and when he was wholly intent on going farther, he 
ſpeak. “ William Farel, a man of a warm esthuſiaſtic temper, 
who had in vain uſed many entreaties to prevail with. Calvin to 
be his fellow labourer in that part of the Lord's vineyard, at 
laſt ſolemaly declared to him, in the name of God, that, if he 
would not ſtay, the curſe of God would attend him wherever 
he went, as ſecking himſelf and not Chriſt. - Calvin therefore 
was obliged to comply with the n and 
magiſtrates of Geneva made of him, with the conſent of the 
ple, to be one of their miniſters, and profeſſor of divinity. 


oy 


but =o end he was obliged to take both upon him, in Augult 

1536. The year following he made all the people deelare, upon 

oath, their aſſent to a confeſſion of faith, which contained a re- 
hy th e ined 


nunciation of popery.z and becauſę this reformation in doſing - 
1 a 


did not put an entire ſtop to the immoralities that prevai | 
Geneva, nor baniſh chat ſpirit of action which had ſet the prin- 
cipal families at variance, Calvin, in concert with his colleagues, 
declared, that they could not celebrate the t whilſt 
they kept up their es Toa ets har re” 
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lately made PT. Whereupon the fyndies of Geneva ſummoned 


an Fembly” 0 iche peo bie and it was ordered that / Calvin, 


en and another miniſter, ſhould leave the town in two days, 
for refuſing to adminiſter the ſacrament. Calvin retired to 
3 „and eſtabliſhed a french church in that city; of which 


e was the firſt miniſter he was alſo a Leer to be profeſſor 


of divinity there. During his tay at Straſbourg, he continued 
to give many marks of his affectioh for the church of Geneva; 
ay pears, Ange other things, by the anſwer Which he wrote 
79, to the beautiful but TH ul letter of cardinal! Sadolet, 
bie of Carpentras, inviting the people of Geneva to return 

| ito che boſom of the romiſh church. Two years aſter, the 
divines of Straſbourg being very defirous that he ſhould aſſiſt at 
the diet, which the emperor Wale pee to be held at Worms 
and at Kung for accommodating the religious difference, he 
went th = with” Bucer, and had a conference with Melanc- 
Wenn Meanwhile the people of Geneya (the ſyndies who pro- 
moted 'his banf ment Feit now ſome of them executed, and 
others forced to Ay. their countty/ for their crimes) entreated 
bitt 10 earneſtix to return to them, that at laſt he eonſented. 
He arrived at Geneva Sept. 1 31537, to the reat ſatisfaction 
both of the — and the eee and the firſt thing he 
did, after his arri rriyal, \ was to'eſtabliſh a form of chureh diſcipline, 
And & confiſtorial juriſdiction, inveſted” with the power of in- 
fieting cenfures 280 canonical puniſhments, as far as excom- 
Rauten inelüſively. This ſtep was exclaimed againſt” by 
many, ag a revival of Tomith tyranmy: nevertheleſs it was car. 
ried into execution, the new canon being paſſed into a law, in 
an'afſembly of the whole people, held on Nov. 20% 1841 and 
the clergy and lalty folemnly promiſed to conform to ic for ever. 
Fgretably'to the Tpirit of this conſiſtorial chamber, which ſome 
conſidered" as a kind of inquiſition, Calvin proceeded to moſt 
unwarrantable lengths; to which indeed he Was but'too-eaſily 
pre 25 a natural warmth and unrelenting hardneſs of tem- 
ic] haet Yetverus, A pf hyfreian, havin Written to him ſome 
0 upon er of the trinity, which appeared to con- 
tain heterodot' notions, 6 eee them 0 ground-work 
of a perſecution rainſt him; and this perſecution Ga not ceaſe, 
or ſtop in 1 5 5 till the -unhappy culprit was conſigned to 
the flames. This pious refornier forgot that he was: exerciſing 


T The ch of G eneva m 8 * auſapne, "that t the 1 of Geneya 

UE: bread hf © "holy , OR be 186 ulred ot reftore the uſe of 

| E removed all the baptiſmal ſonti· out of unleavened bread; che baptiſmal fonts, 

= churches, and obſecved no holidays andthe obſetvstion of hieß Cali 5 
t Sundays. Theſe three things were were the 43 c n 

Jiſapproved by the Wurches of the” canton fuſed to ſubmit. Aa * * N * 

pf B Berne, who made an act in a ſynod held - "A 


| e * abt n 
the lation which the ſynod 5f the canton of Berne had 


T. m8. . ⅛ͤ elf, 


= 
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mat ſpirit of intolerance-in-the church of Geneva, which: had ſo 
much contributed to drive him from the church of Rome; and 
he is a ſtrong example to countenance the well · xnown aphotiſm, 
that“ Prieſts of all religions are the ſame; that is, will be per- 
ſecutors when they can, The inſlexible rigour with which Calvin 
aſſertedꝭ on:all oecaſions, the rights of his conſiſtory, procured 
him many enemies: but nothing daunted him; and one would 
hardly believe, if there were not unqueſtionable proofs off it, 


that, amidſt: all the commotions at home, he could take ſo much 


care as he did of the churches abroad, in France, Germany, 
England, and P oland, and write ſo. man books and letters Cu]. 
He did more by his ra his pre ſence ; nevertheleſs, on 
ſome occaſſons he acted in perſon, particularly at Francfort in 
1556, whither he went to put an end to the diſputes which 
divided che french church in that city. He was always employed; 
having almoſt conſtantly his pen in his hand, even when -fick- 
neſs confined. him to his bed; and he continued the diſcharge 
of all thoſe duties, which his zeal for the general good of the 


churches impoſed on him, till the day of his death, May 27, 


1564. He was a man whom God had endowed with very emi- 
nent talents 3 a clear underſtanding, a ſolid judgment, and a 
happy memory [x] he was a judicious, elegant, and indefati- 


gable writer, and. poſſeſſed of very extenſiye learning, and a great 
zeal; for truth. Joſeph, Scaliger, who was not laviſh of his 
praiſe, could not forbear admiring, Calvin: none of the com- 
mentators, he ſaid, had hit ſo well the ſenſe of the prophets; 
and he partieular Ccommended him for not attempting to com- 
ment the beck of the Revelation. We learn from Guy Patin, 
that many of the roman catholics would do juſtice; to Calvin's 
merit, if they dared to ſpeak their minds. One cannot help 
laughing at Ar who have been ſo ſtupid as to accuſe him of 
having been a lover of wine, good chear, ee Artful 
ſlanderers would have owned that he was ſober by conſtitution, 
and that he was not ſollicitous to heap up riches. That a man 
who had acquired ſo great a reputation and ſuch an authority, 


| ſhould yet have had but a ſalary of 100 crowns, and refuſe to 
accept of more ; and after living 55 years with the utmoſt fru- 


gality, ſhould leave but 300 rowns to his heirs, including. the 
value of his library, which ſold very dear, is ſomething ſo he- 
roical, that ons muſt have loſt all feeling not to admire it, When 
Calvin took his leave of the people of Straſbourg, to return to 
iy Ork edition of his works publiſhed he had ſeen but once; and that when he 
at Gene va, contains 12 volumes in folio; was interrupted! for ſeveral hours, whilft 


_ which haye begn,drought ints g vols, in the he was dictating any thing, he would re- 


edition printed at Amdterdam, in 1667, fume the thread of his diſcourſe, without 
(z] We are told by Beza, who wrote being told where he broke off; and never 
his life both: in han and french, that he forgot what he had once committed to me- 


knew men again, after many years, * mory. 
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I Which bad 


refuſed the other. He carried one of his brothers with him to 
Geneva, but he never lahoured to raiſe him to an honourable poſt, 
as any other poſſeſſed of his credit would have done. He took 
care indeed of the honour. of his brother's family by getting him 


looſened from an adultereſs, and obtaining leave for him to 


marry again ; but even his enemies relate, that he made him 
learn the trade of a bookbinder, which he followed all his life. 
_ Calvin, when he was ahout thirty, hy ihe advice uf his patron 


Martin Bucer, married at —.— de Bure, widow 


of an anabaptiſt, whom he had converted. She had ſome chil- 
dren by her firſt huſband, and bore Calvin one ſon, who died 
ſoon » a his birth. The mother died in 1549. Calvin appears, 
by his letters, to have been extremely affliaed for the loſs of 
| her, and never married again. ee e e ob 8 896 ee Fr: 

CALVISIUS (SzTnvs), a learned German, was born at 
Groſleb, a little town in Thuringia, in 1556. He was famous for 


his ſkill in ee fon and publiſhed a ſyſtem of it in 160 5, upon 
o 


the principles of Joſeph Scaliger, for which he was not à little 
commended by Scaliger. Iſaac Caſaubon alſo, a better judge in 
this caſe than Scaliger, as being undet leſs temptation to be partial, 
has ſaid very high things of Calviſius. In 161 x, Calviſius publiſhed a 
work againſt the gregorian calendar; under the title of Elenchus 
calendarii a papa Gregorio XIII. comprobati; or, a Confutation 

of the calendar, approved and eſtabliſhed by pe — > re 
Voſſius tells us, that he not only attempts in this work to ſhew 
the errors af the gregorian calendar, but offers alſo à ne and 
more conciſe, as well as truer method of reforming the palendar. 
He prepared a more correct edition of his chronology, but did 
not live to publiſh it himſelf; for he died in 1619, and it was 

not publiſhed till 1620. This work is fajd to have coſt him 
twenty years | ins and ſtudy. r LEE ae e 5 5 N 
_  CAMBERT, a french muſioian, was firſt made ſuperintendant 
of muſic to;the-queen-mother Ann of Auſtria. He was'the firſt 
that gave operas in France, conjointly with the abhé Perrin, 
who aſſociated him in the privilege granted him by the king for 


that ſpecies of performance. ' Lulli having eclipſed him, and 
obtaining the privilege in 1672, Cambert went over te England; 
whets Charles H appointed hin mplier of hivhind which pot 
he filled till his death, which happened in 1677. His genius 
was not equal to that of Lulli ; but he took better care of his 
conduct; and his diſpghtion was leſs fatirical. "There are fome 


operas of his, ſeveral diyertiſements, and various ſmall pieces 


of muſi 75 He firſt made himſelf talked of hy his exquiſi talent 
; an rquching the Organ. N > LE 55 | 8 ' oy: 9 ** WIT * ; 2 * By + r 23 A © &* o 


ned to him; the former he accepted, but abſolutely 
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CAM DEN (WX. 1 8 | 
his age; was ba at London; May*24'+554% "His ——.— A 
tative” of Lichfield'in Staffordldire, but fertling"at Bonum be- 
came a member of the com wary any of painter-ſtainers.” His beter 
was deſcended from the ancien ZA of the Cur wens of Wirk 
ington in Cumberland. He received the firſt tincture of learn 
ing in Chriſt's hoſpital; was afterwards ſent to St/ Paul's ſchool z 
and at fifteen entered 25 & ſervitor at Magdalen college in Or- 
ford: he perfected himſeif in grammar learning in the ſchool 
adjoining, under Dr. Thomas Cooper, afterwards biſho! wor men] 
coln. Upon 'milhrig a dembs place, be went from kh | 
Broa degre-hall, now Pembroke college, in the ſame ee, 
where he remained two years and 2 Alf, under the tuition! of 
Dr. Thomas Thornton; who being advanced to 2 catonry of 
Chriſt. church, carried Camden along with him; and ent 
him in his own lod ngs LTJ At this time it was that his friends 
ſhip commenced'with the two Carews 2], Richard and George 
the latter of whom was afterwards created-carl of Totneſs. 
the intereſt of the-popiſh party, he loſt a fellowſhip in the ev 
lege of All Saints. In 150 de was defirous of being admitted 
B. A. but in this alſo he miſcarred.” The'year following he eme 
up to London; to proſecute his ſtudies; Dr. Gabriel dan 
dean of Weſtminſter, and Dr. Godfrey Goodman his ' 
e him both wath mone and books.” In 1499-6 res 
ford, Where he ſupplicated' again ger e 
— had deal refuſed him; and Bis requeſt being now granted; 
he took; but did not complete, it by determination. In 1578 
Dr. Gabriel Goodman procured him to be choſen ſecond-malter 
of Weſtminſter-ſchool. While he "diſcharged this laborious 
office with diligenee and faithfulneſs, he Was very attentive t 
whatever might contribute to the perfection of the work he 

ely, % A — of che ancient inhabitants 8 
i ge 
1905 in 1 author himſelf bells d us, that he ſpent ten | 
NN a e. ir Sf ty PET. TT. 1225 I. TEN put eke it 1 


AE 


erg = ef 205 witch in he mire nies 
| afforded of his "early attention to himſelf, that before he left. Oxford,” he 
ra ſtudy af antiquities, one eee . had a ſtrong inclination to theſe ſtudies | 
when he was" an unde and that he could never hear any ching 
church, he ſurveyed" all the = = 'mentjoned, relating to that ſubjedt, with- 
chapels in Oxford, F ordinary attention. After 
of the monument and . he qultted che univerſity, and before he 
them. Wood often told Dr. Smich, that waz ſettjed at Weſtminſter, be mae fre- 
he had ſeen theſe church-tiotes, gut never — back ſake of informing 
5 where e ee eee If in matters of his nature ; and be- 
975 time entirely Joſt; ganbvery early to ſorm choſe collectienm 
Moth As they were doth untiquaries, it out of which he afterwards drew his learn» 
: nigh ge S way. This — We e 6 


—— . his yn hours be rag k 55 h 0 in 
2587 and a third edition appeared in neg. | 
Piers; biſhop of Saliſbury, - conferred on, 


of Iffarcomb, which he enjoyed, during. his 550 een reli. 


dence, and without having, been 
plicated the u 

deſire, of, hi 
dition that he ſhould ſtand i 114 ze ebe de but 
Non occurs not in their, reg — W 5 Kan 


5 June, the ſame year, he iu 
_ far the degree of M. A.  whic 


Edward Grant, as head 


following he publiſhed the Fas 705 gw his 
rected Ou very much enlarged. 1 he 


greek grammar, intituled, Ur- 


a, in uſum regis Scholæ 
Vas received in all the public, ſchools 1 ww 4 


fays; that this Wenne had at 


100 impreſſions fab. Its author was taken from 
the ſame year, and promoted. 10. 
road an account. of, all 


. in 1600 be fee abou, 
ments of the 3 


abbey, with their inſcriptions le. This year alſo 
fifth edition of | his Britannia; to w . ogy 
to the reader, in anſwer to what, c 


e to the eee of ha work Oiler of In. 


8 
* 


*. 


tl ” 8 $ erec] grammac was” 
ie and originally his own, His 


ward Ems compoſed à cc one, of 
21 1 is only 50 * 
» | It 'was agai 1 1 

« rg pe Fat 16 06. an Bed OB. 


edi tion. 

attacked 
who pretended ta difcoyer in it many ert 
rors, in relation to de ſcents; on which ar- 


ficic the author had enlarged cu much 


bo that ed edition. Camden, in his defence, 
ws, from various authorities both 


and records, that in many of the 


hiſtory 
places objected to, himſelſ was in the Ns | 


and his adverſary, notwithſtanding the 

mu years he had*ſpent in the office of 
herald, in the wrong. He acknowledges, 

. following, one. of bis. predecefors, m 


t Cook. voy avg king at arme, 


ſome miſtakes, which 


be pad — 
uſable, on account o ; 


Sd 520 * 


fe] V Coon the publication. of the 4 
amden's 3 it was warml 


Rafe Brooke, York-herald, 1 up wars quarrel, 


promoted to. holy orders. In 
univerſity of Oxford 
his aumiſe 
the; ſucceeded. Dr. 
uſter-ſchool,, The year 


Britannia, cor. | 
n 189 he publiſhed a;new 
es Græcæ Inſtitutio com- 
eſtmonaſtexjenſis 3 which 
, Dr. Smith 
t-time run through wery near 
e of a 
Clarenceux.king 


the monu- 


bles, and others, in Weſtminſter⸗ 
came out the 


been publiſhed 
1603 a alen 


2 h ged. HI 
Sem es 15 ee mites 1 


elo ia Weſtninſter-ſcheol, Dr. Eu- prints boy and lively ſtrokes of learned 


— the pt apponept, II is a cire 
dum nee to the honour. of our great au- 
n Pr. Smiths i eee copy 


of N — at Oxford, is a formal 


tle, e SU ” on 92 


juſt In one of her 5 
y called, 0 The Uanatutal Trag 

is a whole ſrene 2 — the Britannia 
bree ot four virzins and; matrons /critis 
ciſing on the ſpeeches in ancient hiſtoriaas, 


of one of the ladies in the dialogue proceeds | 
to charge our later chronologers, and eſpe · 


kially Camden, with writing not only par- 
tially, but falſely... The immedlate.- object 
of the charge is his agcount of families, 
The.griticiſm of his famous ducheſe, wha 

ight probably he diſguſtad at ſome aſup : 

— pn or meglect in our author, 
cap be of little injury to his cepuration-. 7 


1 ov dt 0 69! 1231 ine my * 
of 


8 was granted on con- 
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in latin. In 1607 Camde 


of our aneient 


care, under e title of gry oo - Norduidnica,; —— 


Cambrica, a veteribus deſcripta ; e quibus Aſſer Menevenſu, 
anonymus de vita Gulielmi Conquæſtoris, Thomas ee e 
Thomas 3 la More, Gulieimus Gemiticenſis, Giraldus C 

brenſis; p ue nunc in lucem editi, ex bibliotheca Gulielmi 
Camdeni?! eta laid aſide the deſign he once formed of 
writing a Liv hiſtory of England, he thought himſelf es vr in 


juſtice, to add to the ſmall ſtock of materials already pr prepared 


by theſe original and valuable authors. This account he himfel& 
gives in his epiſtle to ſir Fulke Grevile, to whom he dedicated 
this collection in acknowledgment: of the good offices he had 
done him, in procuring him to be made king at arms. In the 
year following he publiſhed” his“ Remaines of a greater work 


| concerning Britain, / the inhabitants thereof, their lang 


names, ſurnames, empreſes, wiſe ſpeeches, poeſies, and epi- 
uphes (DJ. This wo. a collection of things which had been 


* — ors eng, he was gathering materials for his 
ritannia. After Q gunpowder ty kü 
James, being deſirous to neaorg Boing churches e upon — 
their guard againſt the enemies of the proteſtant religion, 25 
to ſatisfy foreign princes of the juſtice of his proceedings, made 
choice of Camden as beſt Fam to draw' up the whole: cafe 
-publithed the complete edition E 
his Britannia, in Folio, amended, enlarged, and adorned, with 
maps and cuts; 2 tranſlation” of which was publiſhed in 1698. 
by Ea und Gibſon, of Queen's college, in < „ afterwards 
Nope of London. Dr. Holland, a phyfician of Coventry, who 
publiſhed*d tranſlation of Camden's Britannia in 161 1; had i in- 


ſerted therein ſeveral things of his dn. Theſc-interpolations, 


which" a great many readers; could not diſtinguiſh, occafioned 
ſome writers to allege the au and teſtimony, of Camden 
to prõye facts which he never advanced, To prevent this 
take for the future, Gibſon reſolved to give a new trauſlation o 
Camden, pu rged from all fareig gu interpolations : but becauſe 
Holland's additions were —— gaod, apd it was | 
believed that he had conſulted Camden himſelf, when he met wit 
any ohſcurities,' Gibſon preſerved them, and placed them at che 
bottom of the Page. He alſo ah Ga We i t ed end PF, Fork 
county, either to confixm wha 
17 00 a more eee e of 
cet 6mit 
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ns by hem he. was furniſned with 8 
1646 Camden publiſbed in latin his annals-of queen Bl vert 
| en following tide, * Annales rerum: Anglicarum & Hi- 
bernicarum, regnante Eliſabetha, ad annum ſalutis mf pTx RTX.) 
The continuation. of theſe annala was ſiniſhed about 1617 3 but 
ke never would conſent to its being publiſhed in his life-time. 
| Camden, not contented, with having employed his pen in 
Ei the! eber of the repu "_ 2 1 oo alſo to Wu 
| | is property iu foun a lecture on hiſtoxy in t . 
| | of Oxford... By a deed executed/in due form, March 5, 
5 dang he made over. all his right in the manor. of Bexley in 
| 


Kent; with all Kc. ariſing there from, to the chancellor, 
maſters, and ic lars: of the univerſity of Oxford, an their ſuc- 
ceſſors, with this proviſo, that the profits of the ſaid manor, 
which were computed to be of the yrarly value of 400l. ſhould 
be by Mr, William Heather, 15 heirs and executors, for 
the ſpace! of 99 years from the death of the donor, during which 
_ the ſaid _ Heather n to 5 El to * of 
in Oxford gol. per annum, by ae 
5 that term th Tan hen NN 
tested in that waiverſity. for which dere donation ag 948 
uſty declared and receiyed into che number of benefac- 
| | Wheare, M. A. 
| 9 7 | s He died Novy. 9 
7623, at his houſe at thi Rin Ken where, from 1609, he 
had paſſed all the time that he could be abſent from London. 
By „ wil, eeriteen by himſelf E ker, his laſt birth-day, May 2, 
2623 n dayy it appears: by was conſtantly ſpent 
;works. and queer he: bequeathed 
he pinion to the poor of t ne which he ſbeuld happen 
to die a piece af plate of ten pounds value to. fir Fulke Grevile, 
lord Brooke, who: preferred: him gratis to his office ſixteen 
23 to the company of rg eee of London, to buy 
= ghee Wap of plate, upon which he dtrected this inſcription, * 
- 2 Gul. denus Clarenceux, filius Samſanis pictoris Londi- 
100 pod een eee LE en. com- 


elbe r nie ee, 8 


liſhed, 722, 1 3, folio, an, with the reſu every more 1 dit 
ibſon's own \nſp * covery, nnd digeſted by the very perfon ta 
u in 2774, under” the Ace of hem Camden if he could have fore ſeen 


cott pig, the; biſhop!s ſon rid: law 1 hu; der iflence-of ſo. intelligent and indefa- 
dfome folio volumes; but wit without mT: ble a tops gragher) we wld d have e dele- 
matetial "}fnprovtments, Mr. Scatt having gated the i 


profeſſedly declined - the uſe of any cor- [ When 3 e, 0 Oxford i in 
; found ff i nt 3643, 00 on account of fir Thomas Bodley's 
| 1s nate 


but ſuch. as, he 
boy's a * -The. 3 


f neral,. he was 0 red” the degree of 
u e it, as be did after Awards 
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1686 


everal legacies to his relations, 


and ſome {mall memorials to his particular acquaintances. His 
books and papers he bequeathed to fir Robert Cotton of Con- 
ington [u]. He alſo directed by his will, that he ſhould be 
buried where he died; but his executors did not follow his in- 


tention in that particular: 


in the ſouth aille in Weſtminſter-abbey, near the 


ſaubon, and over-againſt the celebrated Chaucer [1]. He was 
not leſs illuſtrious for his\virtues than for his learning. In 
his writings he was candid and modeſt, in his converſation _ 
and innocent, and in his whole life even and exemplary. With 


* 


ber o 


theſe goo qualities it is no wonder that he had fo 
To be particular in his acquaintance (ſays the learned 


"2 num 


illuſtrious friends in England, and in foreign countries: 


biſhop 


- Gibſon) would be to reckon up all the learned men of his time. 
When he was young, learned men were his patrons; when he 


grew up; 


came. to be old, he was a patron 


the learned men were his intimates, and when he 
to the leatned. So that learn» 


ing was his only care, and learned men the only comfort of his 
life What an uſeful and honourable” correſpondence he had 
ſettled both at home and abroad, doth beſt appear from his let- 
ters; and with what candour and eaſineſs he maintained it, the 


fame letters may inform us. The work he was eng: 


in For 


the honour of his native country, gained him reſpect at home 
and admiration” abroad, ſo that he was looked upon as a com- 
mon oracle ;- and for a foreigner to travel into England, and 
return without ſeeing Camden, was thought a very groſs omiſe 
ſion. He was viſited by fix german noblemen at one time, and 
at their requeſt wrote his lemma in each of their books, as a 


teſtimony that they had ſeen him [& J. 
/ ß Wai te 


[6] lu the hall belonging to this com- 
pany is a fine original pi | 

Lu] His' collections in ſupport of his 
hiſtory, with. reſpe& to civil affairs, were 
before this time depoſited in the Cotton li- 
brary ; for as to thoſe that related to ecrleſi- 
aſtical matters, when aſked for them by Dr. 


Goodman, ſon to. his great denefaQor, he 
declared, he ſtood engaped to Dr, Bancroft, © 


archbiſhop of Canterbury; who, upon his 
death, transferred his right to them to his 
ſucceſſor, Dr. Abbot, Who actually had 
_ _ intended 10 have publiſhed 

em. 1 


poſed to have been deftroyed, when his 
papers fell into the hands of Prynne, Scott, 
_ and Hugh Peters; for upan à diligent 


| ſearch made by Ne Sangroſt, ſoon-after- 


his promotion to the ſee of Canterbury, 


Britannia“ inſcribed on the leaves, Ao 
cording to Dr. Smith, a certain y. 


bands of atchbiſhop Laud,' and ate ſup- 
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| mere was not a Une of them: to be found. 
2 bo Near the place a 


r 

| ace. a, handſome monu- 
ment „f white marble was erected, with - 
ies, and in his hand a book with 


gentleman, who thought the reputation of 
his mother Hurt by ſomet thatCamdea 


has delivered of her in hiſtory, could find 


no other way to be..revenged, than b 

breaking off a piece from the cle of Bl. 

ſtatue in Weſtmiaſter-abbe yx, 
ſome ſmall 


- {x} Dr. Smith publiſhed fon 
pieces, written by Camden, and in the 


b 
fame volume: with his Uſe and Jertore, The 


moſt conſiderable is in latin, and bears the 
title of Guljelmi Camdeni annales ab 


anno 1603, ad ann 163 57) but the run- 


ning is, © Gullelmi Camdeni regni regis 
8 . Jacobi 


* 


: CAMERARITS (Joacninus), an exceedirigly learned Gets 
man, was born at Bamberg in 1500, and ſent to a ſchool at 
Leipſic when he was 13 years of age. Here he foon diſtin- 

iihbed himſelf by his hard application to greek and latin au- 

ro, which he read without ceaſing; and there goes a ſtory; 
that when Leipſic was in a tumult on ſome acebunt or other, 
Camerarius thewed no concern about any thing, but an Aldus'g 
Herodotus, which he carried under his arm; and which indeed 
to a ſcholar at that time was of fome conſequence, when print- 
ing was but lately introduced, and greek books were not eaſy to 
be come at. In 1517 he ſtudied philoſophy under Moſellanus; 
and this was the year, when the indulgences were preached, 
which gave occaſion to the reformation ! Camerarius was at 
St. Paul's church in Leipſic with Heltus, who was his maſter in 


ck and latin literature, when theſe notable wares were ex- 
fed from the pulpit; but Heltus was ſo offended. with the 


impudence of the dominican who obtruded them, that he went 
out of the church in the middle of the ſermon, and ordered 
Camerarius to follow him: When he had ſtald at Leipfic five 
years, he went to Erford; and three years after to Wittemberg, 
where Luther and Melancthon were maintaining and propa- 
gating the buſineſs of the reformation.” He knew Melancthon 

efore ; lived afterwards in the utmoſt intimacy with him; and, 
after Melancthon's death, wrote his life, as is well known, in 
a very copious and particular manner. He was alſo ſoon after 
introduced to Eraſmus; and in ſhort, his uncommon abilities, 


to all the eminent men of his tine. i 
In 1525 there was ſuch an inſurrection and tumult among 


but more uncommon application to letters, made him known 


the common people through all Germany, that Camerarius 


thought it proper to make an excurſion into Pruſſia; but he re- 
turned very ſoon, and was made profeſſor of the belles lettres 
in an univerſity which the ſenate of Nuremberg had juſt founded 


under the direction and ſuperintendency of Melancthon. In 


15 26, when the diet of Spires was held, Albert earl of Mansfelt 
was appointed ambaſſador to Charles V. of Spain, and Came- 
rarius to attend him as his latin interpreter: but this embaſſy 


dropping through, and Camerarius having no more views of 


travelling, he ſettled at home, and was married the year after 


„ wh ad wat ak 


Jacobi I. annslium apparatus.” Wood 
Ath. Oxon. vol. i. c. 451.) thought theſe 
were Camden's materials for writing an- 


really were we learn from biſhop Gibſon. 


From the end of queen Elizabeth to his 


ewn death, Camden kept a diary of all 
(rather of many of) the remarkable paſ- 
— che reign'ef king James. Not that 


ts 


he could ſo much as dream of living to 
make uſe of them himſelf at that age, and 


under thofe many infirmities which a la- 


nals of king James's reign: but what they borious life had drawn upon him; but he 


was willing however to contribute all the 
aſſiſtance he'could to any that ſhould do 
the ſame honour to the reiga bf king 
oven which he had done to that of queen 
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to ee e an ancient and noble family. Ie Red 
46 years with this wife in a moſt happy manner, and hat four 
daughters and five ſons by her, who all grew up and did honour 
to their family. In 1534 he was offered the place of ſecretary 
to the ſenate of Nuremberg; but, preferring the eaſe and free- 
dom of a ſtudious life to all advantages of a pecuniary: nature; 
he refuſed it. Iwo years after, Ulric prince of Wittemberg 
ſent him to Tubingen, to reſtore the diſeipline and eredit of that 
univerſity; and when he had been there above ſive years; Henry 
duke of, Saxony, and afterwards Maurice his ſon, invited him 
to Leipſic, whither he went, to direct and aſſiſt in founding an 
univeinty her... d e gen 
When Luther was dead, and Germany all in war, Camerarius 
experienced very | WT e, which yet he is ſaid to have 
borne like a philoſopher. Leipſic was beheged' by the elector of 
Saxony; on which account he removed all his effects with his 
family to Nuremberg; not however without confiderable toſs, 
and did not return till the war was at an end. In 1556 he went 
with Melancthon to the diet of Nuremberg; and attended him 
the year after to that of Ratiſpon. After eee. a life of let- 
ters and happineſs, he died, full of years and honour, at Leipfic, 
April 17, 1575, ſurviving his beloved wife not quite a year; 
and Meleliior Adam relates, that he was ſo deeply afflicted with. 
her death, as never to be perfectly well after. Among his friends 
were Jerome Baumgartner, Carlowitch, Melancthon, Petrus 
Victorius, Turnebus, Hieronymus Wolfus; and, in ſhort, almoſt' 
all the great men of his time. He is ſaid to have been to Me- 
lancthon, what Atticus was to Cicero, an adviſer, counſellor, 
aſſiſtant, and friend upon all occaſions; and accordingly we find, 
that, when Melancthon's wife died during his abſence at the 
diet of Worms, Camerarius quitted all his concerns at hame, 
however 'neceflary and requiring his preſence, and immediately 
ſet off on purpoſe to comfort hiimn. 
His labours in the literary republic were prodigious. He 
Vote a vaſt number of books; and, which in thoſe days Was 
no ſmall ſervice, tranſlated as many. Greek was but little un- 
derſtood; ſo that to facilitate the learning of that language, he 
tranſlated ſeveral authors of antiquity: Herodotus, Demoſthenes, 
Xenophon, | Euclid, Homer, I heocritus, - Sophocles, Lucian, 
Theodoret, Nicephorus, &c. Melchior Adam ſays; that he 
ſtudied evermore, within doors and without, up and in bed, on 
a journey and in hours even of recreation: that he learned french 
and italian when he was old; that he had but a ſmattering of 
hebrew; that he underſtood greek well; and that in latin he 
was inferior to none.“ Thuanus ſpeaks of him in the higheſt 
terms, and Voſſius calls him The phœnix of Germany.” How- 
ever, though we are very ready to allow abilities to Camerarius, 
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we think Eraſmug'did him no wrong, when he ſaid, * That 
de ſhewed more induſtry than genius in what he wrote,” He 
n a man of great goodneſs. of diſpoſition, great humanity, 
euandeur, and fincerity in his ſearches after truth; and for theſe 
and ſuch like qualities we ſuppoſe. it was that he was ranked, 
with hie friend Melancthon and others, amongſt heretics of the 

firſt claſs ar Romnmwmea‚a ĩ 185 5 
 CAMERARIUS (Joacnin), fon of the foregoing, and deeply 
verſed jn ſeveral arts, particularly that of medicine, was born 
at Nuremberg in 1834. He Nee the invitations of ſeveral 
inces, who were deſirous of having him about them; that he 


 _ CAMOENS. (Laws), a celebrated portugueſe poet, called 
the Virgil of Portugal, from his much admired poem. the Lu- 
ſiadas, or conqueſt of the Indies by the Portugueſe, was born of 
a good family at Liſbon, about 1 l ſtudied in the uni- 
verſity of Coimbra, and gave proofs. of 8 poetry 
while he was very young. Howerer, not being born to a for- 
tune, he was obliged to quit books, and have recourſe to arms. 
He was ſent to Ceuta in Africa, which the Portugueſe were in 
2 of at that time, and acquitted himſelf like: a good 
ſoldier upon many oeeaſions, but at laſt had thę misfortune to 
loſe one of his eyes, in defence of that town againſt the Moors. 
From thence he returned to Portugal, but did nt yet find him- 
felf in a condition to live as he would, and therefore went next 
in an expedition to the Eaſt-Indies.. In this abſence he com- 
poſed a great many poems, which gained him the good-will 
and affection of the commanding officer and others, Who had a 
tincture of polite literature; but happening unluckily to be ſe- 
vere upon one who did not underſtand the privilege of poets, 
he wüs forced to withdraw to be out of the reach of his anger. 
He went to the frontiers of China, where he found means of 
being conveyed to Goa, and thence: to Portugal. In his paſ- 
ſage thither, he was ſhipwrecked by a ſtorm, loſt all his effects, 
and with great difficulty ſaved his life.. He did not loſe how- 
ever, ſays Ballet, his ſenſes in the midſt of all this danger; 
| but bad the prefence of mind to preſerve his Luſiadas, which 
he held in his left hand, while he ſwam with his right. As 
ſoon as he was ſettled again in his own country, he put the 
kniſhing hand to this poem, and dedicated it in 1569 to don 
aſtian, king of Portugal, in hopes of making his fortune by 
it. But that prince being very young, and the courtiers no ad- 


x . 
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might devote himſeif entirely to chemiſtry and bot 


I) His works in the latter department de re ruftica, ibid. 1696. Be, This laſt 
are, I. Hortus medicus, Nuremberg, 1654, book is in great requeſt. 5. The life of 
| 480. 2. De plantis, 1 586, 4to. 3. Epif- Philip MelanQthon, alſo in latin, 1655, 
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mirers of poetry, the unfortunate Camoens was entirely diſ- 
appointed. He did not however travel again in ſearch of farther 
adventures, but ſpent the remainder of his life at Liſbon; where, 
to the eternal reproach of his countrymen, he died miſerably 

r and unregarded in 1579. | 

It is generally agreed, that Camoens had a moſt extraordinary 
genius for poetry; that he had an abundance of that vivida vis 
animi which is neceſſary to conſtitute a poet; that he had a 
fertile invention, a ſublime conception, and an eaſe and aptitude 
in his temper, which could accommodate itſelf to any fabject 
Nicholas Antonio, from whom we collected the above circum- 
ſtances of his life, ſays, that © he perfectly ſucceeded in all ſub- 
jets of the heroic kind; that he had a peculiar talent in de- 
ſcribing perſons. and places; that his compariſons were great 
and noble, his epiſodes very agreeable and diverſified, yet never 
leading his reader from the principal object of his poem; and 
that he had mixed 2 great deal of learning in it, without the 
leaſt appearance of affectation and pedantry.” Rapin has criti- 
ciſed . ſomewhat ſeverely, and tells us, that as divine 
a poet as Camoens may paſs for with the Portugueſe, yet he 
is exceptionable on many accounts. His verſes are often ſo ob- 
ſcure, that they may ſeem rather to be myſteries or oracles. The 
deſign is too vaſt, without proportion or juſtneſs ; and, in ſhort, 
it is a very bad model for an epic poem.” He adds, that Ca- 
moens has ſhewn no judgment in compoſition 3 that he has 
mixed indiſcriminately Venus, Bacchus, and other heathen di- 
vinities in a chriſtian poem ; and that he has conducted it no 
better in many other reſpects. 

But notwithſtanding "ka diſlike of this poem, it has been 
often reprinted and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. It has 
been tranſlated once into french, twice into italian, four times 
into ſpaniſh : and lately, with uncommon excellence, into engliſh 
by Mr. Mickle. It was tranſlated into latin by Thomas de Faria, 
biſhop of Targa in Africa; who, concealing his name, and ſay- 

ing nothing of its being a tranſlation, made ſome believe that 
the Luſiadas was originally in latin. Large commentaries have 
been written upon the Luſiadas; the moſt conſiderable of which 
are thoſe of Emanuel Faria de Souſa, printed in 2 vols. folio, at 
Madrid, 1639. Theſe commentaries were followed the year 
after with cke ublication of another volume in folio, written to 
defend them; Defides eight volumes of obſervations upon the 
Miſcellaneous Poems of Camoens, which this commentator left 
behind him in manuſcript. We cannot conclude our account 
of this poet, without lamenting, that his great merit was not 
known; or, which is the ſame thing, or rather worſe, not ac- 
knowledged till after his death. 5 

CAMPANELLA (Tnonu as), a celebrated italian philoſo- 
Vor. III. 3 | pher, 
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pher, was born at Stilo, a fmall village in Calabria, Se 
1568. At thirteen he underſtood” the antient orators and poets, 
and wrote diſcourſes and verſes on various ſubjects; and the 
ns after, his father purpoſed to fend him to Naples to ſtudy 
aw : but young Campanella, having other views, entered himſelf 
into the order of the dominicans. Whilſt he was ſtudying phi- 
toſophy at San Giorgio, his profeffor was invited to diſpute upon 
ſome theſes which were to be maintained by the ſranciſcans; 
but finding himſelf indiſpoſed, he ſent Campanella in his room, 
who argued with fo much paige and force, that every body 
Was charmed with him. When his courſe of 'philoſophy was 
finiſhed, he was ſent to Coſenza to ſtudy divinity : but his in- 
clination led him to philofophy. Having conceived'a notion that 
the truth was not to be found in the peripatetic, he anxiouſly 
examined all the greek, latin, and arabian commentators upon 
Ariſtotle, and began to hefitate more and more with regard to 
their doctrines. His doubts ſtill remaining, he determined to 
eee the writings of Plato, Pliny, Galen, the ſtoics, the fol- 


| of Democritus, and eſpecially thoſe of Teleſius; and he 


found the doQtrine of his maſters to be falſe in ſo many points, 
that he began to doubt even of uncontroverted matters of fact. 
At the age of 22 he began to commit his new ſyſtem to writing, 
and in 1590 he went to Naples to get them printed. Some time 
after he was preſent at a diſputation in divinity, and took occaſion 
to commend what was ſpoken by an antient profeſſor of his order, 
as very judicious ; but'the old man, jealous perhaps of the glory 
which Campanella had gained, bade him in a very contemptuous 
manner be filent, fince it did not belong to a young man, as he 
was, to interpoſe in queſtions of divinity. Campanella fired at 
this, and ſaid, that, young as he was, he was able to teach him; 
and immediately confuted what the profeſſor had advanced, to 
the ſatisfaction of the audience. e profeſſor conceived a 


mortal hatred to him on this account, and accuſed him to the 


inquiſition, as if he had gained by magic that vaſt extent of 
learning which he had acquired without a maſter. His writings 
made a prodigious noiſe in the world, and the novelty of his 
opinions ftirring up many enemies againſt him at Naples, he 
removed to Rome; and not meeting with a beater reception in 
that city, he proceeded to Florence, and prefented ſome of his 
Works to the grand duke, Ferdinand I. the patron of learned 
men. After a ſhort ſtay there, as he was patling through Bo- 
logna, in his way to Padua, his writings were ſeized, and car- 
ried to the Inquiſition at Rome. This gave him little diſturb- 
ance, and he continued his journey. At Padua, he was em- 
ployed in inſtructing fame young Venetians in his doctrines, 
and compoling ſome pieces. Returning afterwards to Rome, 
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he met with à better reception than before, and Was hovoure! 
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eee e king, and 8 ſent down to Scotland. 
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with the Fendi of ſeveral cardinals. In 1598 he went to 
Naples, where he ſtaid but 'a ſhort time, then viſited his own 
country. Some expreſſions which he dropped, with regard to the 
overnment of the Spaniards and the project of an inſurrection, 
being reported to the Spaniards, he was ſeized and carried to 
Naples in1599, as a criminal aguinſt the ſtate, and put ſeven times 
to the rack, andafterwardscondenthed to perpetual impriſonment. 
At firſt he was not permitted to ſee any perſon, and denied the 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper ; but, being afterwards indulged there- 
with, he wrote ſeveral of his pieces in priſon ; ſome of which 
Tobias Adamus of Saxony procured from him, and publiſhed in 
Germany. Pope Urban VIII. who knew him from his writings, 
obtained his liberty from Philip IV. of Spain, in May 1626: 
he went immediately to Rome, where he continued ſome years 
in the priſons of the inquiſition, but was a priſoner only in name. 


* 
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In 1629 he was diſcharged, but the refentment of the Spaniards 


was not abated.. The friendſhip ſhewn him by the pope, who 
ſettled a conſiderable penſion, and conferred many other favours 
on him, excited their jealouſy ; and his correſpondence with 
ſome of the french nation, Sou them new ſuſpicions of. him. 
Being informed of their deſigns againſt him, he went out of 
Rome, diſguiſed like a minime, in the french ambaſſador's coach, 
and, embarking for France, landed at Marſeilles in 1634. Mr. 
Peireſc, being informed of his arrival, ſent a letter to bring him 
to Aix, where he entertained him ſome months. The year 
following he went to Paris, and was graciouſly received by 
Lewis XIII. and cardinat Richelieu; the latter procured him a 
penſion of 2000 livres, and often conſulted him on the affairs 
of Italy. He paſſed the remainder of his days in a monaſter 
of the dominicans at Paris, and died March 21, 1639. A liſt 
of his writings may be ſeen in Moreri. GE 
CAMPBELL (ARCHIBALD), earl and marquis of Argyle, was 


| the ſon of Archibald, earl of Argyle, by the lady Anne Dou- 


glas, daughter of William, earl of Morton. He was born in 


the year 1598, and educared in the profeſſion of the proteſtant 


religion. He all along acted the part of a patriot, and of a good 
ſubject, though he could not come into all the meaſures 5 the 
king's miniſters; he particularly oppoſed Laud's ſcheme for 
changing the conſtitution of the church; however, in 1641, he 


was created marquis: he exerted himſelf in defence of king 


Charles I. oppoſed Cromwell on his entering Scotland; and 
on the coronation of Charles II. at Scone, in January 1081 
ſet the crown upon his head, and was the firſt nobleman that 


did homage, and ſwore nh CF? to him. Nevertheleſs, after 


the reſtoration, coming to London to congratulate his majeſty 
upon his return, he was committed to the Tower without being 
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The earl of Middleton, his moſt inveterate enemy, was ap- 
pointed lord high commiſſioner, in order to try him. He was 
condemned for high treaſon, on account of his compliance with 
the uſurpation; and was beheaded at the croſs of Edinburgh, 
May 27, 1661. He behaved on, the ſcaffold with the intrepidity 
of an hero: his laſt words were, I defire you, gentlemen, and 
all that hear me, to take notice and remember, that now, when 
I am entering on eternity, and am to appear before my judge, 
and as I defire ſalvation, and expect eternal happineſs from 
him, I am free ſrom any acceſſion, by knowledge, contriving, 
counſel, or any other way, to his late majeſty's death; and [ 


pray the Lord to preſerve his majeſty, the preſent king, and to 


ur his beſt bleſſings upon his perſon and government, and the 


ſtructions to a Son; and, 2. Defences againſt the grand in- 


* 


dictment of high treaſon. 5 1 
The Rev. Mr. Granger, in his Biographical Hiſtory of Eng- 


land, obſerves, that * the marquis of Argyle was, in the cabinet, 


what his enemy the marquis of Montroſe was in the field, the 
firſt character of his age and country for political courage and 


conduct. He was the champion of the Covenant, or, in other 


words, of the religion of his country, which he zealouſly and 
artfully defended. Such were his abilities, that he could ac- 
commodate himſelf to all characters and all times; and he was 
the only man in the kingdom of Scotland who was daily riſing 
in wealth and power amidſt the diſtractions of a civil war.” 
CAMPBELL (GgORGE, D. D.), was born in Argyleſhire, 
1696, and educated in St. Salvator's college, St. Andrew's, 
where he took his degrees, and obtained a ſmall living in the 
highlands of Scotland. In 1728 he was appointed by letters 
patent profeſſor of church hiſtory in the. new college, St. An- 
drew's, and ſoon after publiſhed his celebrated diſcourſe on mi- 
racles. In 1736 he publiſhed a vindication of the chriſtian re- 
ligion, which gave great offence to his brethren, becauſe it was 
contrary to the calviniſtical ſyſtem. He afterwards publiſhed a 
treatiſe on moral virtue, and died in 1757, aged 61.  _ 
* CAMPBELL (Cor1n), the author of Vitruvius Britannicus, 
2 vol. fol. was a north Briton. The beſt of his deſigns are 
Wanſtead, the Rolls, and Mereworth in Kent: this is copied 
from Palladio. He was ſurveyor of the works at Greenwich 
hoſpital, and died in 1734. Fo ig 
' CAMPBELL (Joux), an eminent hiſtorical, biographical, 
and political writer, was born at Edinburgh, March 8, 1708. 
His father was Robert Campbell of Glenlyon, eſq; and captain 
of horfe in a regiment commanded by the then earl of Hyndford ; 
and his mother, Elizabeth, daughter of —— Smith, Eſq. of 
Windſor, in Berkſhire, had the honour of claiming cr 
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from the poet Waller. Our. author was their fourth ſon; and,. 
at the age of five years, was brought to Windſor, from Scotland, 
which country he never ſaw afterwards. At a proper age he was 
laced out as clerk to an attorney, being intended for the law; 
bar wackis it was that his genius could not be confined to that 
dry ſtudy, or to whatever cauſes beſides it might be owing, it is 
certain that he did not purſue the line of his original deſignation: 
neither did he engage in any other particular profeſſion, unleſs. 
that of an author ſhould be conſidered in this light. One thing 
we are ſure of, that he did not ſpend his time in idleneſs and if 
ſipation, but in ſuch. a cloſe application to the acquiſition of 
knowledge of various kinds, as ſoon enabled him to appear with 
great advantage in the literary world, What ſmaller pieces 
might be written by Mr. Campbell, in the early part of his life, 
we are not capable of aſcertaining ;z but we know that, in 1736, 
before he had completed his 3oth year, he gave to the public, in 
two volumes folio, Ihe military hiſtory of prince Eugene, and 
the duke of Marlborough; comprehending the hiſtory of both 
thoſe illuſtrious perſons, to the time of their deceaſe. I his 
rformance was enriched with maps, plans, and cuts, by the 
beſt hands, and particularly by the ingenious Claude de Boſc. 
The reputation hence. acquired by our author occaſioned him 
ſoon after to be ſollicited to take a part in the © Ancient Univer- 
ſal Hiſtory,” Whilſt employed in this capital work, Mr. Campbell 
found leifure to entertain the world with other productions. In 
1739 he publiſhed the Travels and adventures of Edward 
Brown, 4 ;” 8vo.. In the ſame year appeared his Memoirs of 
the baſhaw duke de Ripperda,” 8vo. reprinted, with improve- 
ments, in 1740. Theſe memoirs. were followed, in 1741, by 
the “ Conciſe hiſtory of Spaniſh America, 8vo. In 1742 he 
was the author of © A letter to a friend in the country, on the 
publication of Thurloe's ſtate papers; giving an account of 
their diſcovery, importance and utility. The ſame year was 
diltinguiſhed by the appearance of the 1ſt and ad volumes of his 
„Lives of the engliſh admirals, and other eminent britiſh ſea- 
men.” The two remaining volumes were completed in 1744 3 
and the whole, not long after, was tranſlated into german. I his, 
we believe, was the firſt of Mr. Campbell's works to which he 
prefixed his name; and it is a performance of great and acknow- 
ledged merit. The good reception it met with, was evidenced in 
its paſſing through three editions (u] in his own life-time z and 


a fourth has lately been given to the public, under the inſpection 


u] When our author had finiſhed. the of trouble; and I can with great veracity _ 
third edition, which is more correct and affirm, that they contain nathing but my. 
complete than the former ones, he thus real ſentiments, arifing from as ſtrict an en- 
Wiote to his ingenious and worthy friend, quiry into the matters which they relate, 


| the reverend Mr. Hall: I am certain the as was in my power. 
| biyes of the Admirals colt me a great deal 1 10 
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of Dr. Berkenhout. In 1743 he publiſhed © Hermippus Re. 
vived ;” a ſecond edition of which, much improved and enlarged, 
came out in 1749, under the following title : Hermippus Redi. 
vivus: or, the ſage's triumph over old age and the grave. Wherein 
a method is laid down for prolonging the life and vigour of man. 
Including a commentary upon an ancient inſcription, in which 
this great ſecret is revealed; ſupported by numerous authorities. 
The whole interſperſed with a great variety of remarkable and 
well-atteſted relations.“ This extraordinary tract had its origin 
in a foreign publication [x]; but it was wrought up to perfec- 
tion by the additional ingenvity and learning of Mr. Campbell. 
In 1744 he gave to the public, in two volumes, folio, his 
Voyages and travels,” on Dr. Harris's plan, being a very diſtin- 
guiſhed improvement of that collection, which had appeared in 
1705. The work contains all the circumnavigators from the 
time of Columbus to lord Anſon ; a complete hiftory of the Eaſt. 
Indies; hiſtorical details of the ſeveral attempts made for the 
diſcovery of the north-caft and north-weſt paſſages ; the commer- 
_ cial hiſtory of Corea and Japan; the ruſſian diſcoveries by land 
and ſea; a diſtinct account of the ſpaniſh, portugueſe, britiſh, 
french, dutch, and daniſh ſettlements in America; with other 
pieces not to be found in any former collection. The whole was 
conducted with eminent ſkill and judgment, and the preface is 
ner gg 4 to be a maſter-piece of compoſition and infor- 
mation. The time and care employed by Mr. Campbell in this 
important undertaking did not prevent his engaging in another 
reat work, with regard to which we have reaſon to record his 
— labours with particular pleaſure. The work we mean is 
the Biographia Britannica, which began to be publiſhed in 
weekly numbers in 1745, and the firſt volume of which was com- 
pleted in 1746, as was the ſecond in 1748 [o]. 55 
When the late Mr. Dodſley formed the deſign of * The pre- 
ceptor,” which appeared in 1748, Mr. Campbell was applied to, 
to aſſiſt in the undertaking; and the parts written by bim were 


4 14 . 
** 


the Introduction to chronology, 


[5 Under the title of. Hermippus Re- 
givivus, Coblentz, a it, of which ſee 
a curious account in Biog. Brit. vol. iii. 


. 210. | ; 

| * [0] By one of thoſe revolutions to which 
the beſt deſigns are ſubjeR, the public at- 
tention to the Biographia ſeemed to flag 
when about two volumes had been printed; 
but this attention was ſoon revived by the 
very high encomium that was paſſed upon 
it by Mr. Gilbert Weſt, at the cloſe of his 
poem on Education ; from which time the 


_ undertaking was carried on with increaſing. 


reputation and ſucceſs. We need not ſay, 
that its reputation and ſucceſs were greatly 


wing to our author. It is no difparage- 


and the Diſcourſe on trade and 


ment to the abilities and learning of his 
coadjutors to aſſert, that his articles con» 
ſtitute the prime merit of the four vo- 
lumes through which they extend. . He 
was not ſatisfied with giving a cold narra* 
tion of the be e relative 
to the eminent men whoſe lives he drew 
up, but was ambitious of entering into ſuch 
a copious and critical diſcuſſion of their 
actions or writings, as ſhould render the 
Biographia Britannica a moſt valuable re- 
fitory of hiſtorical and literary know- 
edge. This end he has admirably accom- 
pliſhed, and herein has left an excellent 
example to his ſucceſſors, Dr. Kees, 


com- 


edition of his Preſent ſtate of Europe; a work which ha 


ledge upon theſe ſubjects. In 1750 he publiſhed the firſt ſeparate 
| e 


originally begun in 1746, in the Muſeum, a very valuable 


_ periodical performance, printed for Dodſley. There is no pro- | 
duction of our author's that has met with a better reception. It 


has gone through fix editions, and fully deſerved this encourage- 
ment. The next great undertaking which called for the exertion 
of our authgxꝰs abilities and learning, was The modern univerſal 
hiſtory.” This extenſive work was publiſhed, from time to time, 


in detached parts, till it amounted to 16 volumes folio; and a 


2d edition of it, in $vo. began to make its appearance in 1759. 


The parts of it written by Campbell were the hiſtories of the 


portugueſe, dutch, ſpaniſh, french, ſwediſh, daniſh, and oſtend 
ſettlements in the Eaſt- Indies; and the hiſtories of the kingdoms 


of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, Navarre, and that of France, from 


Clovis to 1656. ' As our author had thus diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the literary world, the degree of LL. D. was very properly and 


honourably conferred upon him, June 18, 1754, by the univer- 


ſity of Glaſgow. With regard to his ſmaller publications, there 
are ſeveral, Dr. Kippis apprehends, that have eluded his moi 
diligent enquiry : of ſome others an account is given below Cp]. 
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| commerce, both. of which diſplayed; an extenſive fund of know- 


His 


[r] In early life, he wrote 1. A diſ- the coffee. Hence he was enabled to pro- 


courſe on providence, 8vo, the third 
edition of which was printed in 1748. In 
1742 he publiſhed, 2. The caſe of the op- 
N impartially ſtated, 8 vo. In Mr. 

eed's copy of this pamphlet are various 
corrections and additions in Dr. Campbell's 
own hand, which appear evidently written 
with a view to a nd impreſſion. He 
publiſhed, in 1746, 3. The ſentiments of 


| dutch patriot. . Being the ſpeech of Mr. 


V. Hin, in an auguft A$8EMBLyYy on 
the preſent ſtate of affairs, and the reſolu- 


uon neceſſary at this juncture to be taken 


for the ſafety of the republic, vo. The 
hiſtory of this little tract, the defign of 
which was to expoſe the temporiſing po- 
licy of the ſtates of Holland, is ſomewhat 
amuſing, His amanuenſis, when he was 
going to write the pamphlet, having diſ- 
appointed him, he requeſted, after tea in 
the afternoon, that Mrs. Campbell, when 
ihe had ordered a good fire to be made, 
would retire to bed as ſoon as poſſible, with 
the ſervants; and, at the ſame time, leave 
him 4 ounces of coffee, This was done, 
and he wrote till 12 o'clock at night, when, 
finding his ſpirits flag, he took 2 ounces. 
With this affiſtance, he went on till 6 in 
the morning, when again beginning to 


ceed with freſh vigour, till nine or ten 
o'clock. in the morning, when he finiſh 
the pamphlet, which had a great run, a 
was productive of conſiderable profit. Mr. 
Campbell having ſucceeded ſo well in a 
performance haſtily written, expected much 


greater ſucceſs from another work, about 


which he had taken extraordinary pains, 
and which had coſt him a Jong time in 


compoſing. But when it came to be pu 
limed, it ſcarcely paid the expence ofa | 


vertiſing. Some years afterwards, a be 
in frepch was brought to him, that ha 
been tranſlated from the german; and h 
was aſked, whether a tranſlation of it into 
engliſh would not be likely to be accep- 
table. Upon examining it, he found that 
it was his own neglected work, which had 
made its way into Germany, and had there 
bgen tranflated and publiſhed, without any 
acknowledgment of the obljgation due ta 
the original writer. | 
In 1749, he printed, 4- Occaſional 


thoughts on moral, ſeripus, and religious 


ſubjects, $vo, In 1754, he was the 
author of a work, intituled, 5. The ra» 
tional amuſement, comprehendiog a col- 
lection of letters on a great variety of ſub- 
jects, interſperſed with eſſays, and ſome 


ud 


graw weary, he drank the remainder of 1 pieces of humour, 5y9- 6. An exact 
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His laſt grand work was * A political ſurvey of Britain: being 
a ſeries of reffections on the ſituation, lands, inhabitants, reve- 


nues, colonies, and commerce of this iſland. Intended to ſhew 


| that they have not as yet approached near the ſummit of improve. 
ment, but that it will afford employment to many generations, 


before they puſh to their utmoſt extent the natural advantages of 


| Great: Britain.“ This work, which was publiſhed in 1774, in 

two volumes, royal 4to. coſt Dr. e gener years of atten- 
tion, ſtudy, and labour. As it was his laſt, ſo it ſeems to have 
been his favourite production, upon which he intended to erect 
a durable monument of his ſincere and ardent love to his country. 
A more truly patriotic publication never appeared in the engliſh 
language. The variety of information it contains is prodigious; 
and there is no book that better deſerves the cloſe and conſtant 
ſtudy of the politician, the ſenator, the gentleman, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer; in ſhort, of every one who has it in 
any degree in his power to promote the intereſt and welfare of 


Among other encomiums produced by Dr. 


Kippis on the ee merit of his predeceſſor, that of the author 


of the Account o 


the European ſettlements in America” is 


perhaps the moſt honourableſQ)]. Dr. Campbell's reputation 


and authentic account of the greateſt white- 
herring-fiſhery in Scotland, carried on 
_ in the iſland of Zetland, by the 

teh only, 1750, $vo. 7. The Highland 
Gentleman's Magazine; for lan. 175 1, 8vo. 
8. A letter from the prince of the infernal 
legions, 10 a ſpiritual lord on this fide the 
great gulph, in anſwer to a late invective 
epiſtle levelled at his highneſs, 1751, 8vo. 
9 · The naturalization bill confuted, as moſt 


raicious to theſe united kingdoms, 1751,. 


vo. 10. His royal highneſs Frederick late 
prince of Wales deciphered : or a full and 
8 deſcription of his character, 
m his juvenile years, until his death, 
175 t, $vo. 11. A Vade Mecum : or com- 
nion for the unmarried ladies : wherein 
are laid down ſeme examples whereby to di- 
rect them in the choice of huſbands, 1752, 
8vo. 12. A particular but melancholy 
account of the great hardſhips, difficulties, 
and miſeries, that thoſe unhappy and much 
to be pitied creatures, the common women 
of the town, are plunged into at this june 
ture, 1752, 8vo. 13. A full and particular 
deſcription of the Highlands of Scotland, 
1752, 8vo. 14. The caſe of the publicans, 
both in town and country, laid open, 
1752, 8vo. 15. The ſhepherd of Banbury's 
rules, a favourite pamphlet with the com- 
mon people; and the hiftory of the war 
in the Eaſt- Indies, which appeared in 
1758 or 1759, under the name of Mr, 
Watts, are ſuppoſed to have been of Mr, 
Campbell's compoſition. Upon the con · 


cluſion of the of Paris, eur author 
was requeſted by lord Bute to take ſome 
ſhare in the vindication of that peace. 
Accordingly, he wrote a deſcription and 
hiſtory of the new Sugar Iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies, 8yo, the defign of which 
was to ſhew the value and importance of 
the neutral iſlands that had been ceded to 
us by the French. The only remaining 
publication of Dr. Campbell's, that hath 
hitherto come to our knowledge, is, 2 
treatiſe upon the trade of Great-Britain to 
America, printed in quarto, in 1772. 
LJ“ Having ſpoken, perhaps, a little 


too hardly of my materials, I muſt except 


the aſſiſtance I have had from the judicious 


collection called Harris's Voyages. There 
are not many finer pieces than the hiſtory 


of Brazil in that collection. The light in 
which the-author ſets the events in that 
hittory is fine and inſtructive ; an uncom- 


mon ſpirit prevails through it ; and his re · 


marks are every where ſtriking and deep. 
J he little ſketch I have given in the part 
of portugueſe America, if it has any 
merit, is entirely due to that original. — 
Where I differ from him in any reſpect, 
it is with deference to the judgment of 2 
writer, 'to whom this nation is much 


- obliged, for endeavouring every whore, 


with ſo much good ſenſe and eloquence, to 
rouſe that ſpirit of generous enterpriſe, 
that can alone make any nation powerful 
or glorious,” ESD 


was 
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was not confined to his own country, but extended to che re- 
moteſt parts of Europe. As ſtriking inſtance of this, we may 
mention, that in the ſpring of 1774 the empreſs of Ruſſia was 


pleaſed to honour him with the preſent of her picture, drawn in 


the robes worn in that country in the days of Ivan Vaſlillievitch, 
rand duke of Ruſſia, who was contemporary with queen Eliza- 
th. To manifeſt the doQor's ſenſe of her imperial majeſty's 
goodneſs, a ſet of the «Political ſurvey of Britain,” bound in 
Morocco, gr tl ornamented, and accompanied with a letter 
deſcriptive of the triumphs and felicities of her reign, was for- 
warded to St. Peterſburg, and conveyed into the hands of that 
great princeſs, by prince Gregory Orloff, who had reſided ſome 
months in this kingdom. The empreſs's n ſince the 
death of our author, has been preſented by his widow to Lord 
Mer | 


Let us nowadvert a little to Dr.Campbell's perſonal hiſtory CR J. 


May 23, 1736, he married Elizabeth, daughter of Benjamin 
Vobe, of Leominſter, in the county of Hereford, gentleman, 
with which lady he lived nearly 30 years in the greateſt conjugal 
harmony and happineſs. So wholly did he dedicate his time to 
books, that he ſeldom went abroad : but to relieve himſelf, as 
much as poſſible, from the inconveniencies incident to a ſedentary 
life, it was his cuſtom, when the weather would admit, to walk in his 
garden; or, otherwiſe, in ſome room of his houſe, by way of 
exerciſe. By this method, united with the ſtricteſt temperance 
in eating, and an equal abſtemiouſneſs in drinking, he enjoyed a 
good ſtate of health, though his conſtitution was delicate. His 
domeſtic manner of living did not preclude him from a very ex- 
tenſive and honourable acquaintance. His houſe, eſpecially on 
a Sunday evening, was the reſort of the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 


ſons of all ranks, and particularly of ſuch as had rendered them- . 


ſelves eminent by their knowledge, or love of literature. He 
received foreigners, who were ond of learning, with an affa- 

bility and kindneſs, which excited in them the higheſt reſpect 
and veneration; and his inſtructive and cheerful converſation 
made him the delight of his friends in general. On March 5, 


1765, Dr. Campbell was appointed his majeſty's agent for the 


province of Georgia, in North America, which employment he 
held till his deceaſe. His laſt illneſs was a. decline, the conſe- 
quence of a life devoted to ſevere ſtudy, and which reſiſted every 


attempt for his relief that the moſt ſkilful in the medical ſcience 


could deviſe. By this illneſs he was carried off, at his houſe in 
Queen-ſquare, Ormond-ſtreet, on Dec. 28, 1775, when he had 


nearly completed the 68th year of his age. His end was tranquil 
and eaſy, and he preſerved the full uſe of all his faculties to the 


lateſt moment of his life. On Jan. 4th following his deceaſe, 
la Literally tranſcribed from Dr. Kippis. = = 1 


he 
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he was interred. in the new burying-ground, behind the Found. 
ling-boſpital, belonging to og a the Mantyr, where 2 mo- 
nument, with a plain and FOB FR ahh Dy te has been erected 
to his memory. Dr. Campbell had 


N is lady ſeven children, 
one of whom only ſurvived him. Dr. Campbell 
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| I's literary know- 
ledge was by no means confined to the ſubjects on which he 
more particularly treated as an author. He was well acquainted 
with the mathematics, and had read much in medicine. It has 
been with great reaſon believed, that, if he had dedicated his 
ſtudies to the laſt ſcience, he would have made a very conſpicuous 
figure in the phyſical profeſſion. He was eminently verſed in 
the different parts of ſacred literature; and his acquaintance 
with the languages extended not only to.the hebrew, greek, and 
latin among the ancient, and to the french, italian, ſpaniſh, por- 
tugueſe, and dutch, among the modern; but, likewiſe, to the 
oriental tongues. He was particularly fond of the greek lan- 
_ guage. His attainment of ſuch a variety of knowledge was ex- 
ceedingly aſſiſted by a memory ſurpriſingly retentive, and which, 
indeed, aſtoniſhed every perſon with whom he was converſant, 
A ftriking inſtance of this bp given by the honourable Mr. 
Daines Barrington, in his track, intituled, The probability of 
Teaching the north pole diſcuſſed [s].“ In communicating his 
ideas, our author had an uncommon readineſs and facility; and 
the ſtyle of his works, which had been formed upon the model 
of that of the celebrated biſhop Sprat, was perſpicuous, eaſy, 
flowing, and harmonious. Should it be thought that it is ſome- 
times rather too diffuſive, it will, notwithſtanding, indubitably 
be allowed, that it is, in general, very elegant and beautiful. 
To all thefe accompliſhments of the underſtanding, Dr. 
Campbell joined the more important virtues of a moral and pious 
character. His diſpoſition was gentle and humane, and his 
manners kind and 5 147 <a He was the tendereſt of huſbands, | 
a a moſt indulgent parent, a kind maſter, a fixm and ſincere friend. 
To his great Creator he paid the conſtant and ardent tribute of 
devotion, duty, and reverence ; and in his correſpondences he 
ſhewed, that a ſenſe of piety was always neareſt his heart. It 
was our author's cuſtom every day, to read one or more por- 
rington's curious collection of 


31 The inftance mentioned by Mr. ers rel 
12 tive to the probability of Wali to the 


Barrington regards the accuracy wWhere- 


with Dr. Campbell, at the diſtance of 30 
years, remembered the facts_ related to him 
— Dr. Daillie, concerning a voyage to- 
wards the North Pole; in which the na- 
 vigators, among whom' was Dr. Daillie 
himſelf, went ſo far as to the 88th degree 
of north Jativude;z and might eafily have 


broceeded farther, had not the captain 


dat himſelf obliged, by his duty in 
other reſpects, to retun. In Mr. Bar- 


North Pole, is a tract which he received 
from a learued friend, who permitted him 
to print it, thaugh not to inform the public 
to whom they were indebted for the com: 
eee It is intituled, e 
the probability, expediency, and utility ot | 
e * 5 North Pole. 
e are now permitted by Mr. Barrington 
to ſay, that the writer of this ingenicus 
eſſay was Dr, Campbell. 
Te] tions 


church, with very great applauſe from 


2, in the original, with the ancient verſions, and £ 5 


tions of Tcriptu 
the beſt commentators before him; and in this way, as appears 
from his own occaſional notes and remarks, he went through the 


ſacred writings a number of times, with great thankfulneſs and 


advantage. | | 
Such was Dr. Campbell as a writer and as a man. By his 


works he has ſecured not only a laſting reputation, but ren- 


dered himſelf highly beneficial to the public; and, by his vir- 
tues, he became prepared for that happy immortality, which 
awaits all the genuine followers of goodneſs. _ | 
CAMPI (BErnarpiN), a painter of Cremona, known by his 
very valuable pictures, and by a work in italian on painting, 
printed at Cremona in 1580, 4to. under the title of Parere 
ſopra la Pittura; from whence both artiſts and admirers find 
no ſmall information. 5 . 
CAMPIAN (EpmunD), a very ingenious and learned Engliſh- 


man, was born at London in 1540, and educated in ſchook 
learning at Chriſt's hoſpital. Being a boy of great parts, he 


was pitched upon, while he was. at ſchool, to make an oration 
before queen Mary at her acceſſion to the crown; and from 
thence elected ſcholar of St. John's college in Oxford by Thomas 
White, the founder of it, in 1553. He took his degrees of 
B. and M. A. regularly, and afterwards went into orders. In 
1566, when queen Elizabeth was entertained at Oxford, he 
made an oration before her, and alſo kept an act in St. Mary's 

x learned queen. In 


1568, he went into Ireland, where he wrote a hiſtory of that 


country in two books; but being then diſcovered to have em- 


braced the popiſh religion, and to labour for proſelytes, he 
was ſeized and detained for ſome time. He eſcaped ſoon after 
into England; but in 1571 tranſported himſelf into the Low- 


countries, and ſettled himſelf in the engliſh college of jeſuits at 


Doway, where he openly renounced the proteſtant religion, 
and had the degree of B. B. conferred upon him. From thence 
he went to Rome, where he was admitted into the ſociety of 
jeſuits in 1573; and afterwards ſent by the general of his order 
into Germany. He lived for ſome time in Brune, and then at 
Vienna; where he compoſed a tragedy, called « Nectar and Am- 


broſia,” which was acted before the emperor with great applauſe. 


Soon after he ſettled at Prague in Bohemia, and taught rhetoric 
and philoſophy for about ſix years in a college of 1 which had 
been newly erected there. At length being calle was 
ſent by the command of pope Gregory XIII. into England, where 
he arrived in June 1580. Here he performed all the offices of a 
good provincial, and was diligent in propagating his religion by 
all the arts of converſation and writing. He ſeems to haye 


khallenged the engliſh clergy to a diſputation by a piece, intituled 
| Z “ Rationeg 
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. © Rationes decem oblati certaminis in cauſa fidei; reddit 


academicis Angliæ, which was printed at a private preſs in 
15813; and many copies of which, as Wood tells us, were dif. 
perſed that year in St. Mary's church at Oxford, during the 
time of an act. In ſhort, Campian, though nobody knew where 
he was, was yet ſo active as to fall under the cognizance of 
Walſingham ſecretary of ſtate; and Walſingham employed a 
prieſt-catcher to find him out. He was at laſt diſcovered in 
diſguiſe at the houſe of a private gentleman in Berks, from 
whence he was conveyed in great proceſſion to the Tower of 
London, with a paper faſtened to his hat, on which was writ. 
ten © Edmund Campian a moſt pernicious jeſuit.” - Afterwards, 
having been found guilty of high treaſon in adhering to the 
mee of Rome the queen's enemy, and in coming to England 
to diſturb the peace and quiet of the realm, he was hanged 


and quartered, with other romiſh prieſts, at T yburn, Decemb. 1, 


I $1 3 | | 

Al parties allow him to have been a moſt extraordinary man: 
of admirable parts, an eloqueat orator, a ſubtile philoſopher and 
Ixilful diſputant, an exact preacher both in latin and engliſh, 
and withal a good-natured and well-behaved man: ſo that we 
are ready to lament his having been a papiſt, and ſuffering ſo 
hard a fate (TJ. | | $4”; 5 
CaMPIDOTRON (Jean GALEANR T), born at Toulouſe in 16135, 
with very happy diſpoſitions, which were brought to effect by a 

ood education. His taſte for poetry and the belles lettres led 

im to Paris; where he took Racine for his guide in the dra- 
matic career. But, though it may be allowed that Campiſtron 
came near him in the conduct of his pieces, yet he could never 
equal him in the beauties of compoſition, in that enchanting 


verſification which has placed him on a line with Virgil. Too 
feeble for avoiding the defects of Racine, and unable like him 


to atone for them by beautiful ſtrokes of the ſublime, he copied 
him in his ſoft manner of delincating the love of his heroes, of 
whom, it muſt be confeſſed, he ſometimes made inamoratos 
fitter for the moſt con. ic ſcenes, than for a tragic piece, where 
paſhon ought always to employ a firm and noble ſtyle. Racine, 
while he was forming Campiſtron for the department of the 
drama, was not inattentive to promore the fortune of the young 


poet. Having propoſed him to the duke de Vendome for the 


{T] Beſiles the books already men- divines in the Tower of London, in 1581. 
tioned, he wrote, 1. Chronologia univer-- 4. Narratio de divortio, Henrici VIII. 
falis : a very learned work. 2. Nine ar- regis ab uxore Catherina, &c. The ma- 
ticles duected to the lords of the privy- nuſcript of his hiſtory of Iieland va 
council, in 1587. 3 Various conferences found in the Cotton library, and publiſhed 
concerning religion, bad with proteflant at Dublin by fir James Ware in 1633- 


compoſition 


compoſition of the herole paſtoral of Acis, which he deſigned 
ſhould be repreſented at his chateau of Anet ; that prince, well 
ſatisfied Hey with his charaCter and his talents, firſt made him 
ſecretary of his orders, and then ſecretary general of the gallies. 
He afterwards got him made knight of the military order of St. 
James in Spain, commandant of Chimene, and marquis of Pe- 
nange in —58 The poet, now become neceſſary to the prince, 
by the cheerfulneſs of his temper and the vivacity of his ima- 
gination, attended him on his travels into various countries. 
Campiſtron, ſome time after his return, retired to his own 
country; where he married mademoiſelle de Maniban, ſiſter of 
the firſt preſident of Toulouſe, and of the biſhop of Mirepoix, 
afterwards archbiſhop of Bourdeaux; and there he died the tith 
of May 1723, of an N at the age oſ 67. This ſtroke was 
brought on by a fit of paſſion excited by a couple of chairmen 


who refuſed to carry him on account of his great weight. 


Campiſt ron kept good company, loved good cheer, and had all 
tie indolence of a man of pleaſure. While ſecretary to the 
duke de Vendome, he found it a more expeditious way to burn 
the letters that were written to that prince than to anſwer them. 
Accordingly, the duke, ſeeing him one day before a rouſing 
fire, in which he was caſting a heap of papers: There ſits 


Campiſtron, ſaid he, employed in anſwering my correſpondents. 


He followed the duke even to the field of battle. At the battle 
of Steinkerque, the duke ſeeing him always beſide him, ſaid, 
What do you do here, Campiſtron ? Monſeigneur, anſwered he, 
I am waiting to go back with you. This ſedateneſs of mind in 
a moment * ſo much danger was highly pleaſing to the hero. 
His plays, 3 vols. 12mo. 1750, have gone through the moſt 
editions, after thoſe of Corneille, Racine, Crebillon, and Vol. 


CAMPO (AnTonw1o!, an italian author, born at Cremona . 


in the xvth century, is looked upon by his countrymen as a very 


good hiſtorian of that important town of the duchy of Milan. 


His hiſtory is in italian. The beſt edition is that of 1585 at 
Cremona, in folio. It is not ſo much eſteemed, however, for 
its matter, as for the plates by Auguſtin Carachi. It is ſcarce, 
and much ſought after; but the edition of Milan in gto. is 
greatly. inferior in value. DIL ES 
CAMPRA (AnpRew), a famous muſician, born at Aix the'4th 
of December 1660, died at Verfailles the 29th of July. 1744, at 
the age of 84, firſt made himſelf known by performing -motets 
in the churches, and by private concerts. Theſe little pro- 
ductions procured him the place of maſter of mulic in the mai- 
on profeſfe of the jeſuits at Paris, and afterwards that of maſter 
of the band of the metropolis. His genius, too confined in the 
motets, took to the opera, in which new carzer he ſucceeded 
| 7 5 . 
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81. He was learned and laborious, and his inveſtigations have 
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as happily as in the former. He followed the ſteps of Lu 
and very nearly came up to him. His Europe K his Ar. 
nival de Veniſe, his Fetes Venetiennes, his Ages, his Fragmens 
de Lulli, ballets; Heſione, Alcine, Telephus, Camilla and 
Tancred, tragic operas, appeared with great applauſe, and till 
maintain their ground. The variety, the. graces, the livelineſs 
of his muſic, and, above all, that uncommon talent of expreſ- 
ſing juſtly the ſenſe of the words, were highly admired. = 
alſo retouched the Iphigenia of Deſmarets. 
CAMPS (FrAngois Dt), was born at Amiens in 1643, the 
fon of a hardwareman. Ferroni, biſhop of Mende, took him 
from the dominican convent of the fauxbourg St. Germain, 
where he ſerved maſſes, provided for his education, and made 
him his ſecretary. This prelate gave him the priory at Flore, 
obtained for him the abbey of St. Marcel, the coadjutorſhip of 
Glandeves, and laſtly the biſhopric of Pamiers. But not able 
to obtain his bulls-en.account of his bad conduct, he had by 
way of compenſation the abbey of Signy. He is the author of 
ſeveral difſertations on medals, on the hiſtory of France, on the 
title of moſt chriſtian given to the kings of France, on the guard 
of theſe monarchs, on the daughters of the houſe of France 
given in marriage to heretical or pagan princes, on the nobility 
of the royal race, on the heredity of the grand hefs, on the ori- 
gin of enſigns armorial, on the hereditary dignities attached to 
titled eſtates, &c._ His cabinet was rich in medals; the celc- 
brated Vaillant publiſhed the moſt curious of them accompanied 
with explications. Abbẽ de Camps died at Paris in 1723, aged 


been of great uſe to the hiſtorians that have come after him. 
CAMUS (ANToINE LE), born at Paris in 1722, died in the 
ſame city in 1772, at 50 years of age, practiſed medicine there 
with great ſucceſs, and wrote on the art he practiſed. He 
wrote, 1. Phyſic for the mind, Paris, 1753, 2 vols. 12mo. It 
is written with caſe and energy. His reaſonings are not always 
juſt; but his conjectures are in general very ingenious, and may 
6: of great ſervice. 2. Abdeker, or the art of preſerving 
beauty, 1756, 4 vols. ſmall twelves; a romance in which the 
author introduces a variety of receipts andiprecepts for the benefit 
of the ladies. The true coſmetics are exerciſe and temperance. 
3- On various ſubjeQs of medicine; and many other tracts. 
- CANCAH, or Cax&Han, or alſo Ktenccn, an indian phi- 
loſopher, phyſician and aſtronomer, whoſe erudition has been 
: ment. 5 celebrated by Abu Maaſchar. Beſides the Aſrar al ma- 
valid, which M. d'Herbelot has rightly tranſlated, the ſecrets 
of nativities, he wrote, 2. Kitab . obs al cabir u oſ-Sagir, 
the great and the little book of Syzyges, or of the conjunctions 
of the planet. 3. A manual of medicine. 4. Fi-! 1 
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hognomy. 5. Menauel of camati, de manſionibus lunz, 


and ſeveral other works of leſs conſequence. - - jp 


_ CANISIUS (Heer), born at Nimeguen, profeſſor of eanon 
law at Ingolſtadt, died in We left behind him ſeveral valuable 

nici. 2. Commentarium in re- 
gulas juris. 3. Antiquæ lectiones, 7 vols. 4to. reprinted by the 


care of M. James Baſnage, under the title of, Theſaurus monu- 
mentorum eccleſiaſticorum & hiſtoricorum, &c. Amfterdam, 


1725. The learned editor has enriched them with particular 
prefaces at the head of each work indieating the ſubject and 
the author, accompanied by uſeful and eurious remarks, and 
ſome notes and variantes of Capperonier. This collection com- 
priſes ſeveral pieces of great importance to the hiſtory of the 
middle ages, and to chronology in general. Caniſius was a 
man of extenſive erudition, but modeſt and diſcreet in his be- 
havioufs HGH rote G7 e e | 

CANITZ (the Baron of), a german poet and ſtateſman, was 
of an ancient and illuſtrious family in Brandenburg, and born 
at Berlin in 1654, five months after his father's death. Afﬀter 
his early ſtudies, he travelled to France, Italy, Holland, and 
bagland z and, upon his return to his country, was charged 
with important negotiations by Frederic II. Frederic HI. em- 
ployed him alſo. Canitz united the ſtateſman with the poet; 


and was converſant in many languages, dead as well as living. 


His german poems were publiſhed for the tenth time, 1750, in 
870. He is faid to have taken Horace for his model, and to 
have written purely and delicately. But he did not content 
himſelf with barely cultivating the fine arts in himſelf : he gave 
all the encouragement he could to them in others. He died at 
Berlin, in 1699, privy counſellor of ſtate, aged 7. 

CANN (Jorn), a leader of the engliſh browniſts at Amſter- 


dam, whither he fled on the reſtoration. His employ in Eng- 


land before his flight ſeems to have been no other than com- 
pling the weekly news, yet he found time ſufficient to collate 
many paſſages of Scripture, from whence he drew his notes, 
which he placed in the margin of his bible; the firſt edit. 
printed in 8vo. at Amſterdam, in 1664, is the rareſt. In the 
preface he mentions a larger work, to be ſoon publiſhed, but 
it does not ſeem to have ever been printed. He entertained a 
whimſical 'conceit, that the original text of ſcripture in hebrew 
and greek ſhould be tranſlated, as much as poſſible, even word 
for word, as Ainſworth did the Pentateuch, the Pſalms, and 
Canticles, which were all printed together in folio, 1639. 
 CANTACUZENUS . celebrated byzantine 
hiſtorian, was born at Conſtantinople of a very antient and 
noble family; his father being governor of Peloponneſus, and 
his mother à near relation of the emperor's. He was 1 to 
8 e letters 


letters and to arms, and aſterwards to the higheſt. offices of 


the bedchamber to the emperor Andronicus, but loſt his favour 


then but nine years of age, ſhould be fit to take it upon him- 


beſought him to take the empire upon himſelf, and accordingly 
he was crowned at Hadrianopolis in May 1342. A civil war 
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ſtate z where he acquitted himſelf in ſuch:a-manner; as to gain 
the favour of both court and city. He was made firſt lord of 


about 1320, by addicting himſelf. too much to the intereſt of 
his grandſon Andronicus. However, when the grandſon ſeized 
the empire, as he did in 1328, he loaded Cantacuzenus with 
wealth and honours; made him generaliſſimo of his forces; did 
nothing without conſulting him ; and would fain have joined 
him with himſelf in the government, which Cantacuzenus re- 
fuſed, In 1341 Andronicus died, and left to Cantacuzenus 
the care of the empire, till his ſon John Paleologus, who was 


felf : which truſt he diſcharged very diligently. and faithfully. 
But the empreſs dowager, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and 
fome of the nobles, ſoon growing jeaious and envious of Can- 
tacuzenus, formed a party againſt him, and declared him a 
traitor: upon which a great portion of the nobility. and army 


raged for five, years, and Cantacuzenus was conqueror, who 
however came to pretty reaſonable terms of peace with John 


Paleologus : viz. that himſelf ſhould be crowned, and that John 
ſhould be a partner with him in the empire, though not upon Oh 
an equal footing, till he ſhou!d arrive at years ſufficient., He dif 
gave him alſo his daughter Helen, to whom he had fortherly his 

been engaged, for a wife; and the nuptials were celebrated in 'We 
May 1347. But ſuſpicions and enmities ſoon arifing between 170 
the new emperors, the war broke out again, and laſted, till & e 
John took Conſtantinople in 1355. A few days after the city app 
was taken, Cantacuzenus, unwilling to continue a civil war any Ito. 
longer, abdicated his ſhare of the empire, and retired to a mo- The 
naſtery, where he took the habit of a monk, with the new name Cc 
of Joaſaphus, and ſpent the remainder of his life in reading tary, 
and writing, His wife retired alſo at the ſame time to a nun- three 
N N where ſhe changed her own name Irene for the new one. 1664 
of Eugenia. „ | fe BR bor himſe 
Ho long he lived in this retirement, and when he died, is by a; 
not very certain; but it is agreed by all, that he lived a very minif 
long time in it, and ſuppoſed by ſome, that he did not die till it up 
1411; when he was 100 years of age, or upwards. Here he his co 
wrote a hiſtory of his own times, in four books, or rather of obtair 
the times in which he was engaged in worldly affairs; ſince the authoy 
period it includes is only from 1320 to 1557 He was a ver), attach 
proper perſon to relate the tranſactions within this period, be- tories 


cauſe he was not only an eye-witneſs of what was done, but 


himſelf the orderer and doer of a great part; upon which Ws 
| So | Voſſius 


* 


ls f 9 505 religion! of this hiſtò 5 & ma- 
nuſcript in the duke of Bavaria's e was + publiſhed by Pon- 
tinus at Ingolſtadt i in 1603: and afterwards at Paris, 1645, a 
ſplendid edition in three volumes fol. of the greek from the MS. | 
a5 M. Legviere, chancellor of France, with Pontanus's latin ver- 
fon, and the notes of him and Greſſer.. 

Beſides this hiſtory: he wrote alſo e theological AFR 
particularly an apology for the chriſtian religion againſt that of 
Mohammed, in four 4 this he did at the requeſt of a 
monk and friend of his, who; it ſeems; had be- ſollicited by 8 
: muſſulman of Perſia, to deſert chriſtianity, and embrace mo- 
hammediſm: where he does not content himſelf with replying s 
to the particular objection of the muſſulman to chriſtianity, but 
writes à general defence of it againſt the Koran. | He calls Ef} q 
himſelf Chriſtodulus as a writer. . "= 

CANTARINI (Sinon), ſurnamed the Pin ink FRB 1 | 2 
having heen born at Pezaro in 1612, was the diſciple and friend 
of Guido, and arrived at excellenee in the art of painting by 
initating that great artiſt. The works of the ſcholar were often 
miſtaken for thoſe of the maſter. This famous e died i in 
the flower of his age at Verona in 16438. 5 

CANTEL-(PzTER Josy), born in the: territory of- Cru 
in 1645 entered, himſelf of the ſociety of Jeſus, and gained 
diſtinction in it. He died at Paris in 15 79, at the age of 34 
his ardent attachment to ſtudy having ſhortened Tis days. 

We have by him, 1. De romana republica, 1 amo. Utrecht 

1707, with plates. 2. Metropolitanarum urbium hiſtoriæ eis 

& cccleſiaſticzey tomus primus. It was the only one that has 4 
appeared. He gave the Juſtin ad uſum Delphini, Paris 1677, 2 
4to. and the Valerius: Maximus, alla * uſum, e. Faris 1679. | 2 
Theſe editions are much efteemed. - 5 1 

CANTEMIR-(DemeTrIvs); of an + iluftrious Family! in Tar- 
tary, was born in 1673. His father, who was governor of the 
three cantons of Moldavia, became prince of this province in 
1664, Demetrius, being ſent early to Conſtantinople, flattered Y 
himſelf with the proſpect of ſucceeding him; but was ſupplant =} 
by a rival at the Porte. Being ſent in 1710, by the Ottoman =. 
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ry niniſter, to defend Moldavia a Sink the czar Peter; he delivered  Þ 
ill it up to that monarch: and, following his new maſter „„ 1 
he lis conqueſts, indemnified himſelf for all he had loſt; for he = 
of obtained the title of prince of the empire, with full power and” | | 

e 


authority over the Moldavians, who quitted their country to 
attach themſelves to his fortunes. He died, 17235 1 in i terri- 
tories of be n much means "OOF". 5 a 
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CANTEMIR (Arrriochrus), fon of the above, born in 1710, 
The moſt {killed at Peterſburg in mathematics, phyſics, hiſtory, 
morality, and polite literature, were employed to continue thoſe 
lectures, which his father had begun to give him. The academy 
of Peterſburg opened their gates to him, and the miniſtry initiated 

him into affairs of ſtate. Succeſſiveſy ambaſſador to London 
and Paris, he was equally admired as a miniſter and man of 
letters. On his return to Ruſſia, he conducted himſelf with 
moſt conſummate wiſdom and prudence, during the different 
revolutions which agitated that country. This accompliſhed 
* perſon died in 44, aged 34. The Ruſſtans before him had 
nothing in verſe but fome barbarous ſongs : he was the firſt who 
introduced any civilized poetry among them [x J. The abbe de 

, Guaſco, who has tranſlated his fatires, has written his life. 
CANTERUS (WiLL1am), an eminent linguiſt and philologer, 
was born at Utrecht of an antient and reputable family in 1542; 
and educated in the belles lettres under the inſpection of his 
parents, till he was 12 years of age. Then he was ſent to 
Cornehus Valerius at Louvain, with whom he continued four 
years: and gave ſurpriſing proofs of his progrefs in greek and 
latin literature, by writing letters in thoſe languages, by tranſ- 
lations, and by drawing up ſome dramatic pieces. Having 2 
ſtrong propenſity to greek authors, he removed in 1559 from 
Louvain to Paris, for the fake of learning the language more 
perfectly from John Auratus. Under this profeſſor he ſtudied 
till 1562, and then was obliged to leave France on account of 
the civil wars there. He travelled next mto Germany and Italy, 
and viſited the feveral univerſities of thoſe countries; Bononia 
particularly, where he became known to the famous Carolus 
Sigonius, to whom he afterwards dedicated his eight books No- 
varum LeCtionum. Venice he had a t defire to ſee, not 
only for the beauty and magnificence 25 place, but for the 
opportunity he ſhould have of purchafing manuſcripts; which 
the Greeks brought in great abundance from their own country, 
and there expoſed to ſale: and from Venice he purpoſed to go 
to Rome. But, not being able to bear the heat of thoſe regions, 
he dropped the purſuit of his journey any farther, and returned 


through Germany to Louvain, where in about eight years time on] 
he ſtudied himſelf to death; for he died there of a lingering but 
conſumption in 1575, when he was only in his 33d year. Thua- cha 
nus ſays, that he deſerved to be reckoned among the molt inge 
learned men of his age; and that he would certainly have done cou 
; 4 : ; F ; | : "IE I 7 - | him 
work was written in the ruſſian language, and the epiſtles of Horace, he gave them i 
at the command of the czar Peter, to of his own, ſatires, odes, and fables. He iy 
whom it is dedicated. 3. The preſent made ſeveral foreign works known © Gl ar 
ftate of Moldavia, in latin; with a large them; as, 1. The plurality of worlds. libri « 
P of the county. 2. The perſian letters, 3. The dialogues dandi 


{x] Befides a tranſltion of Anacreon of Algarotti upondight, &ce 2M 


It may juſtly 


mendationes, & explicationes in Euripi- traniſlations of greek authors. 
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rest things; if he bad pot died ſo very immaturely [+]. He 
underſtood fix languages, beſides that of his native country, 


viz. the latin, z hebrew, french, italian, and german. 

m a matter of wonder, how in ſo ſhort a life 
a man could go through fo many laborious taſks; and no Jl 
matter of curioſity to know, how he contrived to do it. Met- 
chior Adam has given us ſome account of this: and according 
to him, Canterus was, in the firſt place, very temperate and 


abſtemious in point of diet; that is, he ate for the ſake of 
living, and did not Jive, as great numbers of mankind do, for 


the ſake of eating. He always began his ſtudies at ſeven in 


the morning, and not ſooner, becauſe early riſing did not 
with him; and purſued them very intenſely till half paſt eleven, 


Then he walked out for an hour before dinner; and, after he 
had dined, walked for another hour. Then, retiring to his 
ſtudy, he flept an hour upon a couch, and after that reſumed 


his ſtudies; which he continued till almoſt ſun-ſet in winter, 


and ſeven in ſummer, Then he took another hour's walk; and, 
after returning again to his ſtudies, continued them till mid- 
night without interruption, for he never ate. any ſupper, and 
had no wife to diſturb him. Theſe laſt hours of the day were 
not however devoted by him to ſevere ſtudy, but to writi 

letters to his friends, or any other buſineſs that required leſs 
labour and attention. One would be ready to conclude upon a 
firſt reflection, that this was not ſufficient to do what Canterus 
did: but men, who have not experienced it, do not eaſily con- 
ceive, what a vaſt deal of reading and writing, aſſiduity and 
conſtancy will run through. Canterus was both aſſiduous and 
conſtant; and his ſtudies were conducted with as much form 
and method, as if he himſelf had been a machine. He had not 


only his particular hours for ſtudying, as we have ſeen, but he 


divided thoſe hours by an hour-glaſs, ſome of which he ſet apart 


for reading, others for writing; and as he tells us himſelf in a 
preface to his latin tranſlation of Stobæus, he never varied from 


his eſtabliſhed method on any account whatever. 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that, as ſhort a time as he 
lived, he collected a moſt excellent and curious, library; not 
only full of the beſt authors in all the languages he-underſtood, 
but abounding alſo with greek manuſcripts, which he had par- 
chaſed in his travels, anon which, if death had ſpared him, he 
intended to have publiſhed with latin verſions and notes. He 


could have ſaid with Antoninus, that nothing was dearer to 
him than his books:“ his inordinate love of which expoſed him 
ke] His writings are purely philologi- dem, Sophoclem, Aſchylum, Ciceronem, 
Aland critical, Ty Naaru rank Propertium, __ Arnobium, &. 
 libri octo. 2. Syntagma de ratione emen | beſides a book of various readings in ſeveral 


dandi græcos autores. 3. Notary ſchalia, MSS. of the Septuagint, and a great many 


X 2 to 


ſchool, and put him to learn his own buſineſs, which was that 


to a moſt ſevere trial, when a ſudden inundation at Louvain 
reatly damaged, and had like to have deſtroyed his whole library. 
his happened in the winter of 1573, and was ſuch an affliction 
to him, that, as Melchior Adam ſays, it would certainly have 
Hilled him, if his friends had not plied him with proper topics 
of conſolation, and aſſiſted him in drying and bringing his books 
and manuſcripts to themſelves again 
CANTON (Joan), an ingenious natural. philoſopher, was 
born at Stroud, in Glouceſterſhire, July 31, 1718; and was 
placed, when young, under the care of a Mr. Davis, of the 
ſame place, a very able mathematician, with whom, before he 
attained the age of nine years, he had gone through both vulgar 
and decimal arithmetic. He then proceeded: to the mathema- 
tics, and particularly to algebra and aſtronomy, wherein he 
made a conſiderable progreſs, when his father took him from 


* 
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of a broad-cloth weaver. This circumſtance was not able to 
damp his zeal for the acquiſition of knowledge. All his leiſure t 


time was devoted to the aſſiduous cultivation of [aſtronomical h 
ſcience z and, by the help of the Caroline tables, annexed to ye 
Wing's aſtronomy, he computed eclipſes of the moon and other iq 
phænomena. His acquaintance with that ſcience he applied, ce 
likewiſe, to the conſtructing of ſeveral kinds of dials. But the M 
| ſtudies of our young philoſopher being frequently purſued to be 
very late hours, his father, fearing that they would injure his 
health, forbade him the uſe of a candle in his chamber, any ea 
longer than for the purpoſe of going to bed, and would himſelf pit 
often ſee that his injunction was obeyed. : The ' ſon's: thirſt of Th 
knowledge was, however, ſo great, that it made him attempt to Eu 
evade the prohibition, and to find means of ſecreting his light wh 
till the family had retired to reſt; when he roſe to proſecute fou 
undiſturbed his favourite purſuits. It was during this prohibition, diſ 
and at theſe hours, that he computed, and cut upon ſtone, with his 
no better an inſtrument than a common knife, the lines of a ex 
large upright ſun-dial; on which, beſides the hour of the day, be! 
were ſhewn the riſing of the ſun, his place in the ecliptic, and On 
ſome other particulars. When this was finiſhed, and made ton 
known to his father, he permitted it to be placed againſt the and 
front of his houſe, where it excited the admiration of ſeveral him 
_ gentlemen in the neighbourhood, and introduced young Mr. of t 
Canton to their acquaintance, which was followed by the offer fart] 
of the uſe of their libraries. In the library of one of theſc thei 
. gentlemen, he found Martin's philoſophical. grammar, which Apr 
was the firſt book that gave him a taſte for natural philoſophy: depr 
In the poſſeſſion of ane ome ring a few miles from Stroud, 
he firſt ſaw a pair of globes; an object that afforded him uncom- of 


won pleaſure, from the great eaſe with which he could ſolve thok 
Vr 


a. us 
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problems he had hithefto been accuſtomed” to compute. The 


dial was beautified a few * ago, at the expence ol the gentle 
men at Stroud; ſeveral of whom had been his ſchool-fellows, 
and who continued ſtill to regard it as a very Sr, ben yi per- 


formance. Among other perſons with whom he became ac- 


quainted in early life, was the late reverend and ingenious Dr. 


Henry Miles of Tooting, a learned and reſpectable member 
of the Royal Society, and of approved eminence in natural 
knowledge. This gentleman, perceiving that Mr. Canton poſ- 
ſeſſed abilities too promiſing to be confined within the narrow 
limits of a country town, prevailed on his father to permit him 
to come to London. Accordingly he arrived at the metropolis 
March 4, 1737, and reſided with Dr. Miles [z], at Tooting, 
till the öth of May following; when he articled himſelf, for the 
term of five'yenrs, as à clerk to Mr. Samuel Watkins, maſter 
of the academy in Spital- ſquare. In. his ſituation, his ingenuity, 
diligence, and good conduct were ſo well diſplayed, that, on 
the expiration of his clerkſhip; in the month of May 1742, 
he was taken inte partnerſhip with Mr. Watkins for three 
years; which gentleman” he afterwards ſucceeded in Spital- 
ſquare, and there continued during his whole life“ On De- 
cember 25, 1744, he married Penelope, the eldeſt daughter of 
Mr. Themas -Colbrooke, ind niece to James Colbrocke, eſq. 
banker in London ee 
Towards the end of 'the year 1745, electricity, which ſeems 
early to have engaged Mr. Canton's notice, received a very ca- 
pital improvement by the diſcovery of the famous Leyden phial. 
This event turned the thoughts of moſt of the philoſophers of 
Europe to that branch of natural philoſophy; and our author, 
who was one of the firſt to repeat and to purſue the experiment, 
found his aſſiduity and attention rewarded by many capital 
diſcoveries. Towards the end of 1749 he was concerned with 
his friend, the late ingenious Benjamin Robins, eſq. in making 
experiments in order to determine to what height rockets may 


» 
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ae, 396-075 I, was choſen, one of the coungil of the Royal 
oe 7. Fe; t K 25 : E . i a 565 | 8 
In 1752, when the act paſſed for changing the ſtyle, Mr. 
| Canton gave to the earl of Macclesfield ſeveral memorial canons 
for finding leap- year, the dominical letter, the epact, &c. This 
he did with the view of having them inſerted in the common- 
prayer book; but he happened to he too late in his communi. 
cation, the form in which they now ſtand having been previouſly 
%%%». ß OO Tvg 
On July 20, 1752, our philoſopher was ſo fortunate as to be 
the firſt perſon. in England, who, by attracting the electric fire 
ry the clouds during a thunder ſtorm, verified Dr. Franklin's 
hypotheſis of the ſimilarity of lightning and electricity. De- 
cember 6, 1753, his paper, intituled, Piectrical experiments, 
with an attempt to account for their ſeyeral phenomena, was 
read at the Royal Society. In the ſame paper Mr. Canton 
mentioned his having diſcovered, by a great number of expe- 
riments, that ſome clouds were in a poſſtive, and ſome in a 
negative ſtate; of; electricity. Dr. Franklin, much about the 
ſame time, made the like diſcovery in America. This circum- 
tance, together with our author's conſtant defence of the 
doctor's hypotheſis, induced that excellent philoſopher, imme- 
diately on his arrival in England, to pay Mr. Canton a viſt, 
and gave riſe to a friendſhip which ever after continued without 
interruption or diminution. On November 14, 1754, Was 
read at the Royal Society, a letter to the right honourable the 
earl of Macclesfield, concerning ſome new electrical experi- d 
ments. On St. Andrew's day, 1754, he was a ſecond time tc 
elected a council of the Royal Society for the year enſuing. In | 


ff 
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the Lady's Diary for 1756, our author anſwered the prize queſ- R 
tion that had been propoſed in the preceding year. The quel- 01 
tion was, How can what we call the ſhooting of ſtars be belt pl 
accounted for; what is the ſubſtance of this phænomenon; and wi 
in what ſtate of the atmoſphere doth it moſt frequently ſhew to 
itſelf?” The ſolution, though anonymous, was ſo ſatisfactory ph 
to his friend, Mr. Thomas Simpſon, who then conducted that do 
work, that he ſent Mr. Canton the prize, accompanied with lig 
a note, in which he ſaid he was ſure that he was not miſtaken ha 
in the author of it, as no one- beſides, that he knew of, could qui 
have anſwered the queſtion. Our philoſopher's next commu- mo 
nication; to the public, was a letter in the Gentleman's Magz- tha 
zine for September 1759, on the electrical properties of the of 1 
tourmalin, in which, the laws of that — ſtone, are laid and 
[al Theſe canons, with an explication was thankful for the permiſſon of inſett. Del 


of the reaſons of the rules, were after- ing them in bis Introduction to the uſe of 
Wards given to the rev. Pr. Jennings, who the globe 
| down 
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down in a very conciſe and elegant manner. On Dec. 1 Þ | 
in the ſame year, was read, at the Royal Society,“ An attempt 


to account for the regular diurnal variation of the horizontal 
magnetic needle; and alſo for its irregular variation at the time 
of an aurora borealis.” A complete year's obſervations of the 
diurnal variations of the needle are annexed to the paper. 


On Nov. 5, 1761, our author communicated to the Royal 


Society an account of the tranſit of Venus, June 6, 1761, ob- 
ſerved in Spital-ſquare. Mr. Canton's next communication 
to the ſociety, was a letter addreſſed to Dr. Benjamin Frank- 


lin, and read Feb. 4, 1762, containing ſome remarks on Mr.. 
Delaval's electrical experiments. On Dec. 16, in the ſame year, 


another curious addition was made by him to philoſophical 
knowledge, in a paper, intituled, Experiments to prove that 
water is not incompreſſible. Theſe experiments are a complete 
refutation of the famous florentine experiment, which ſo many 
philoſophers have mentioned as a proof of the incompreſſibi 

lity of water. On St. Andrew's day, 1763, our author was 


the third time elected one of the council of the Royal Society; 


and on Nov. 8, in the following year, were read, before that 
learned body, his farther Experiments and obſervations: on the 
compreſſibility of water, and ſome other fluids. The eſtabliſh- 
ment of this Ze, in oppoſition to the received opinion, formed 
on the haſty deciſion of the florentine academy, was thought to 
be deſerving of the ſociety's gold medal. It was accordingly 
moved for in the council of 1764; and after ſeveral invidious 
delays, which terminated much to the honour [B] of Mr. Can- 
ton, it was preſented to him Nov. 30, 1765. Ya, 
The next communication of our ingenious” author to the 
Royal Society, which we ſhall take notice of in this place, was 
on Dec. 22, 4768, being © An eaſy method of making a phoſ- 


phorus, that will-imbibe and emit light like the bolognian ſtone z 


with experiments and obſervations.” When he firſt ſhewed 
to Dr. Franklin the inſtantaneous light acquired by ſome of this 
phoſphorus from the near diſcharge of an electriſied bottle, the 


doctor immediately exclaimed, And God ſaid, Let there be 


light, and there was light! The dean and chapter of St. Paul's 
having, in a letter to the preſident, dated March 6, 1769, re- 
queſted the opinion of the Royal Society relative to the beſt and 
moſt effectual method of fixing electrical conductors to preſerve 


| that cathedral from damage by lightning, Mr. Canton was one 


of the committee appointed to take the letter into conſideration, 
and to report their opinion upon it. The gentlemen joined 
with him in this buſineſs were Dr. Watſon, Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
Delaval, and Mr. Wilſon. Their report was made on the 8th 


[3] See the particulars in'Biog, Brit, vol. ili. 5. 219. 
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of June following: and the mode recommended by them bas 
been carried into execution. This will probably contribute, in 
the moſt effectual manner, to preſerve the nobſe fabric of St. 


Paul's from being injured by lightning. The laſt paper of our 


author's, which was read before the Royal Society, was on 
Dec. 21, 1769; and contained experiments to proye that the 
luminouſneſs of the ſea ariſes from the putrefaction of its ani- 
mal ſubſtances. In the account now given of his communica- 
tions to the public, we have chiefly confined ourſelves to ſuch 


as were the moſt important, and which threw new and diftin- 


uiſhed light on various objects in the philaſophical world. Be- 


theſe, he wrote a number of papers, both in earlier and 


in Votes life, which appeared in ſeveral different publications, 
and particularly in the Gentleman's Magazine [J. We may 
add, that he was very particular with regard to the neatneſs 
and elegance of his apparatus; and that his addreſs in conduct 
ing his experiments was remarkably conſpicuous. | 


The cloſe and ſedentary life of Mr. Canton, ariſing from an | 


unremitted attention to the duties of his profeſſion, and to the 
proſecution of his philoſophical enquiries and experiments, pro- 
bably contributed to ſhorten his days. The diſorder into which 
he fell, and which carried him off, was a dropſy. It was ſup- 
poſed, by his friend Dr. Milner, to be a 1 in the thorax. 


is death was on March 22, 1772, in the 54th year of his age, 


to the great regret of his family, and of his literary and other 
acquaintance. Nor was his deceaſe a ſmall loſs to the intereſts 
of knowledge; ſince from the time of life in which he died, 
and his happy and ſucceſsful genius in philoſophical purſuits, 
he might have been expected to have enriched the world of 
fcience with. new difcoveries. Mr. Canton was a man of very 
amiable character and manners. In converſation he was calm, 
mild, and rather ſparing than redundant: what he did ſay 
_ was remarkably ſenſible and E He had much pleaſure 
in attending the meetings of the Royal Society, and ſome vo- 
luntary private ſocieties of learned and intelligent perſons, to 
which he belonged. By his wife, who ſurvived him, he left 
ſeveral children. His eldeſt fon, Mr. William Canton, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the academy at Spital-ſquare, which he carried 
on with great reputation; and he alſo purſued with advantage 


the ſame philoſophieal ſtudies to whick his ingenious and wor- 


thy father was ſo.eminently devoted. OO 
CANTWELL (AnvREw), phyſician, of the county of Tip- 
perary, in Ireland, F. R. S. died the 11th af July 1764, ac- 
uired diſtinction by ſeveral publications of merit. The moſt 
Lows are: 1. Latin diſſertations on medicine, on fevers, on the 


{c] Theſe are particularly pointed out ip Bic Brit. vol. ii, p.221- 
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ſecretions: | 
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ſecretions. | 3. New experiments on Mrs. Stephens's remedies, 


3. Hiſtory of a remedy for weakneſſes of the eyes. 4. Account 


of the fmall pox,” 1358, 12mo. 5. Diſſertation on inoculation.” | 
 CANUS, or CANO (SeBasTIAaN), a Biſcayan, companion. 


of the famous Magellan in his maritime expeditions, paſſed, in 
company with him, about the year 1529, the ſtraits to which 


that celebrated navigator gave his name. After the death of 


Magellan, he reached the iſles of Sunda, from whence he pro- 


ceeded to double the cape of Good Hope. He returned to 8e- 


ville in 1522, after having made the circuit of the world by the 


caſt, in three years and four weeks. Charles V. gave him for his 


device a terreſtrial globe, with theſe words: PRIMUS ME 


CIRCUMDEDISTI1.- Care muſt be taken not to confound him with 
James Canus, a Portugueſe, who, in 1484, diſcovered the king 


dom of Congo. | | 
CANINIUS (ANGELvs), one of the moſt learned gramma- 
rians of the ſixteenth century, was born in a village of Tuſcany 
called Angiari ; Thuanus places his death in the year 1557, and 
gives him the charaQer of a er, ræcian and orientalitt. He 
was preceptor to Andrew Dudithius, the famous hungarian 
biſhop, ' that oppoſed the court of Rome at the council of 
Trent. Caninius wrote an excellent greek grammar. His 
other works afe, Inſtitutiones linguz — aſſyriacæ atque 


thalmudicæ, un cum æthiopicæ atque arabic collatione; 


quibus addita eſt ad ealcem Novi Teſtamenti multorum locorum 
hiſtorica enarratio. De locis ſcripturæ hebraicis com- 
mentarius. tiers 4 x: 88 5 , 


CAPACCIO- (Jor1o/Crsars), was a perſon/ of reputation 


in the beginning of the xviith century. He was born in Cam- 


pagnia, in the kingdom of Naples, of a flender family, which 
was afterwards raiſed by Capaccio's merits. He ſtudied at 
Naples, and letters agreeing very much with his genius, he made 


an extraordinary progreſs that way. He improved himſelf in 
philoſophy, in the civil and canon law, and afterwards read: 


over the poets and hiſtorians. + Being a perſon of note for his 


learning and parts, he was made ſecretary to the town of Naples. 
He was one of thoſe that had the greateſt ſhare in ſetting up the 
academy of the Otioſi. Francis de la Rovere, duke of Urbin, 


got him to take care of the education of the prince his ſon; and 
While he was employed in this buſineſs he wrote moſt of his 
works. He died in 1631. His works are, Tratato de'l impreſe. 
Il ſecretario, prediche quadrajecimali. Il principe. Hiſtoria 
puteolana. Hiſtoria napolitana, &c. *' | 


 CAPECIO{Serpro), of Naples, a latin poet of the fixteenth 


century, attempted” to imitate Lucretius, in his poem of the 


Principles of things, Frankfort, 1631, 8yo. with tolerable ſuc- 


ceſs. Cardinal Bembo and Manucius placed this Work on a 
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_ elegies, epigrams, and a poem de Vate maximo, which Geſ- 


level with his model. An edition, with an italian tranſlation, 
was given in 8vo, -at Venice, in 1754. He alſo. compoſed 


ner, doubtleſs a great friend of the poet, equalled with the pro- 
ductions of antiquity. © _ Fort eons OR 
CAPEL (Axrnon, lord), poſſeſſed almoſt” every virtue and 
accompliſhment that could endear him to his friends in private, 
or gain him honour and reſpect in public life. He at his own 
expence raiſed ſeveral troops of horſe for Charles I. which he 


commanded in perſon. He defended Colcheſter with invincible 


reſolution ; but when the garriſon was forced to ſurrender, he 


yielded himſelf a priſoner, and was executed March 9, 1649, in 


violation of a promiſe of quarter given him by the parliament 
general. He behaved upon the ſcaffold with all the dignity of 
conſcious virtue, and met death with the fame intrepidity with 
which he had been accuſtomed to face the enemy. 25 

- CAPELL (Ewan p), a gentleman well known by his inde- 


fatigable attention to the works of Shakſpeare, was born at 


Troſton, near Bury, Suffolk, June 11, 1713, and received his 
education at the ſchool of St. Edmund's Bury. In the dedica- 
tion of his edition of Shakſpeare, in 1768, to the duke of Graf- 
ton, he obſerves, that his father and the grandiather of his 
grace were friends, and to the patronage of the deceaſed noble- 


man he owed the leiſure which abies him to beſtow the atten- 


tion of twenty years on that work.” The office which his grace 


beſtowed on Mr. Capell was that of deputy inſpector of the plays, 


to which a falary is annexed of 200). a year. So early as the 
1745, as Capell himſelf informs us, ſhocked at the licen- 


Genſacls of Hanmer's plan, he firſt projected an edition of 


Shakſpeare, of the ſtricteſt accuracy, to be collated and pub- 
liſhed, in due time, ex fide codicum.” He immediately pro- 
ceeded to collect and compare the oldeſt and ſcarceſt copies; 
noting the original excellencies and defects of the rareſt quartos, 
and diftinguiſhing the improvements or variations of the firſt, 
ſecond, and third folios. But while all this maſs of profound 
criticiſm was tempering in the forge, out comes, in defiance of 
all dull order, a ſelf. armed Ariſtarchus, almoſt as lawleſs as any 
of his predeceſſors, vindicating his claim to public notice by his 
eſtabliſhed reputation, the authoritative air of his notes, and the 
ſhrewd obſervations, as well as majeſty, of his preface. His 


edition, however, was the effort of a poet, rather than of a 
_ eritic; and Mr. Capell lay fortified and ſecure in his. ſtrong 


holds, entrenched in the black letter. Three years after (to 
uſe his own language) he * ſet out his own edition, in ten vo- 
lumes, ſmall octavo, with an introduction.“ TI here. 1s not, 
among the various publications of the preſent literary ra, a 
more ſingular compoſition than that * Introduction.“ In ſtyle 


and manner it is more obſolete, and antique, than the age of 
| whic 
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which it treats.:. It is lord Herbert of Cherbury walking che 


new pavement in all the trappings of romance; but, like 
lord Herbert, it diſplays many valuable qualities accompanying 
this air of extravagance, much ſound ſenſe, and appropriate 
erudition, In the title-page of Mr. William Shakſpeare, his 
Comedies, Hiſtories, and Tragedies, it was alſo announced and 
promulgated, Whereunto will be added, in ſome other volumes, 
notes, critical and explanatory, and a body of various readings 


entire. The Introduction likewiſe declared, that theſe © notes 


and various readings” would be accompanied with another work, 


diſcloſing the ſources from which Shakſpeare *© drew the greater | 


art of his-knowledge in mythological and claſſical matters, has 
Fable, his ws and even the ſeeming peculiarities. of his lan- 
zhich,” ſays Mr, Capell, © we have given for title, 
The ſchool of Shakſpeare.” Nothing ſurely could be more pro- 
perly conceived than ſuch deſigns, nor have we ever met with 
any thing better grounded on the ſubject of © the. learning of 


Shakſpeare*” than what may be found in the long note to this 
part of Mr. Capell's Introduction. It is more ſolid than even the 


popular eſſay on this topic. Such were the meditated achieve- 
ments of the critical knight-errant, Edward Capell. But, alas! 
art is long, and life is ſhort. 'Three-and-twenty years had elapſed, 
in collection, - collation, compilation, and tranſcription, between 
the conception and production of his projected edition: and it 


then came, like human births, naked into the world, without 


notes or commentary, ſave the critical matter diſperſed through 
the introduction, and a brief account of the origin of the fables 
of the ſeveral plays, and a table of the different editions. Cer- 
tain quaintneſſes of ſtyle, and peculiarities of printing and punc- 
tuation, attended the whole of this publication. The outline, 
however, was correct. The critic, with unremitting toil, pro- 
ceeded in his undertaking. But while he was diving into the 
claſſics of Caxton, and working his way under ground, like the 
river Mole, in order to emerge with all his glories z while he was 
looking forward to his triumphs ; certain other active ſpirits - 
went to work upon his plan, and, digging out the promiſed / 
treaſures, laid them prematurely. before the public, defeatu 

the effect of our critic's diſcoveries by anticipation. Steevens, 


Malone, Farmer, Percy, Reed, and a whole hoſt of literary 1 


ferrets, .burrowed into every hole and corner of the warren of 
modern antiquity, and overran all the country, whoſe map had 
been delineated | y Edward Capell. Such a contingency nearly 
ſtaggered the ſteady and unſhaken perſeverance of. our critic, at 

the very eve of the completion of his labours, and, as his editor 
informs us for, alas ! at the end of near owe years, the pub- 
lication was poſthumous, and the critic himſelf no more l we 
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"ſay then, as his editor relates, he was almoſt determined to lay 
the work wholly aſide. He perfevered, however (as we learn 
from the rev. editor, Mr. Collins), by the encouragement o- 
ſome noble and worthy perſons: and to ſuch their encourage- 
ment, and his perſeverance, the public was, in 1783, indebted 
For three large volumes in to ſn}, under the title of Notes and 
various readings of Shakſpeare; together with the School of 
Shakſpeare, or extracts from divers engliſh books, that were in 
1 — in the author's time; evidently ſhewing from whence his 
-feveral fables were taken, and ſome parcel of his dialogue. Alfo 
farther extracts, which contribute to a due underſtanding of his 
"writings, or give a light to the hiſtory of his life, or to the dra- 
"matic hiſtory of his time. By Edw. Capell. © 
+  Befides the works already mentioned, Mr. Capell was the 
editor of a volume of ancient poems called Proluſions; and 
the alteration of Anthony and Cleopatra, as acted at Drury- 
Lane, in 1/58. He died Jan. 24, 177. 


ho * 


- CAPELLA (MARcANUS MIxREUS FETLIT), a latin poet, lived N 
about the year 300 of the vulgar æra. He is thought to have f 
been an African and proconſul. We have a poem of his, in- n 
'tituled De nuptiis Philologiæ & Mercurii, & de ſeptem artibus 2 
'Hiberalibus. Grotius, at the age of only 14 years, gave a good 6 
edition of this product ion, which does not riſe above mediocrity, c 
in F509, in 8vo, with nötes and corrections. He reſtored num- ( 
| puny e Ag paſſages, with a ſagacity truly wonderful in a 4 
I Res: > 2s nite att Pap Prog IT £06 
| APELLUS (Lewis), an eminent french proteſtant and 0 
learned divine, was born at Sedan, a town in Champagne, about t 
1579. He was profeſſor of divinity and of the oriental lan- a 
guages in the univerſity of Saumur; and fo very deeply fkilled 1 
in the hebrew, that our learned biſhop Hall elm a «© magnum re 
hebraĩzantium oraculum in Gallia,” the great oracle of all that p 
ſtudied hebrew in France. He was the author of ſome very. h 
learned works; but is now chiefly memorable for the controverſy al 
he had with the younger Buxtorf coneerning the antiquity of the Je 
| hebrew points. Two opinions have prevailed ny e Pp! 
true date and origin of theſe points; both of which have been cf 
| _ warmly eſpouſed. The firſt is, that the points are coeval a1 
with the language, and were always in uſe among the Jews: the . 
ſecond, that the points were not known to the Jews before their * 
diſperſion from Jeruſalem, but invented afterwards by modern 2 
rabbis to prevent the language, which was every day decaying, | 
from being utterly loſt ; viz. that they were invented by the 8 
ls] It may be proper juſt to mention, ſpeare; of which a full and candid detail 
that a charge has been brought, by the may be ſeen in the Monthly Reveiv, At 
reverend editor, of * a regular ſyſtem of vol. xlix. p. 435, A pe 


plagiariſm? againſt the editors of Shak» . 
| . | 1  Maſoreth 
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Maſoreth Jews of Tiberias, about 600 years after Chriſt, — 
This opinion of their late invention was taken up by Capellus, 
' who defended it in a very excellent and learned treatiſe, intituled, 

Arcanum punctuationis revelatum, &c. which work, being 


i * 


printed in Holland, cauſed a great clamour among the proteſt- 
ants, as if it had a tendency to hurt their cauſe. Meantime it 
is certain, that Luther, Calin, Zuinglius, and others, nad 
eſpouſed the ſame notion, as well as the Scaligers, Caſaubons, 
Erpenius, Salmaſius, Grotius, and the Heinſii: and therefore 
it eould not be ſaid, that Capellus introduced any novelty, but 
only better and more ſolidly eſtabliſned an opinion, which had 
been approved of by the moſt learned and judicious proteſtants. 
But the true reaſon why the german proteſtants in general ſo 
warmly oppoſed Capellus's opinion, was, becauſe they had been 
accuſtomed to follow that of the two Buxtorfs, whom they con- 
ſidered as oracles in hebrew learning. Buxtorf the father had 
written a little treatiſe in defence of the antiquity of the points: 
and as Buxtorf's credit was juſtly great among them, they choſe 
rather to rely upon his authority, than to examine his argu- 
ments, in ſo abſtruſe an enquiry. Buxtorf the ſon wrote againſt 


Capellus, and maintained his father's opinion. Capellus how- 


ever has been generally ſuppoſed to have put the matter beyond 
any farther diſpute; on which account his ſcholars Bochart, 
Grotius, Spanheim, Voſſius, Daille, and almoſt all the learned 


in hebrew fince, have come very readily into his opinion. 


Capellus compoſed another work, intituled, Critica Sacra; 
which ſo highly diſpleaſed the ron that they hindered 
the impreſſion of it; till John Capellus, who was his ſon, and 
afterwards turned papiſt, got leave of the king to print itat Paris 
in 1650. This work is nothing elſe but a collection of various 
N and erro:s, which he thought were crepr into the co- 
pies of the bible, through the fault of the tranſcribers: it muſt 
have been, however, a work of prodigious labour, fince the 
author acknowledges, that he had been 36 years about it. The 
younger Buxtorf wrote a learned anſwer to it,. and ſome engliſh 
proteſtants have alſo appeared againſt it: but Grotius, on the 
other fide, very much-commends this critique in au epiſtle to the” 
author; where he tells him, among other things, to be content 
with the judicious approbation of a few, rather than the blind 
applauſe of many readers. Contentus eſto, ſays he, magnis 
potius quam multis laudatoribuas 1 1 

Capellus digt Saumur in 1658, aged almoſt 30; having 
made an abridgement of his life in his work « De gente 
Capelloru mm 1 85 | e 

CAPORALI (CESAR), native of Peruſa, was governor. of 
Atri in the kingdom of Naples, and died at Caſtiglione near 
Peruſa in 1601. His vivacity, good humour and, manner of 

CO e e d 


| turning every thing into pleaſantry, oeeaſioned his company to 
de much fought after. He has acquired conſiderable — Boy 


tion by ſome burleſque poems printed in 1656, in 12mo. He 


 Hkewiſe wrote a couple of comedies. e 
CAPPERONIER (CL Aupx), a learned Frenchman, was born 
at Montdidier in Picardy, 16713 put by his parents to the trade 
of a tanner; but, at his moments of leiſure, learned of himſelf 
the elements of the latin tongue. An uncle, a benedictine of an 
abbey, obſerving his inclination for books, prevailed on his pa- 
rents to let him purſue it. Accordingly, having gone through 
his ſchool-learning at Montdidier and Amiens, . went to Paris 
in 1688; and applied himſelf with ſuch ardour to the greek, as 
ſoon to become eminent for his ſkill in that language. However, 
he never ſeparated from this the ſtudy of the latin tongue, as 
deeming juſtly, that they would with more advantage be culti- 
vated together. The univerſity of Baſil offered him the chair of 
profeſſor extraordinary in the greek language, with great advan- 
tages and privileges; but it is not ſaid whether or not he accepted 
it. In 1710 he undertook the education of the three ſons of M. 
Crozat; for which he had a penſion of 100 piſtoles ſettled on 
him for life. In 1722 he was made proſeſſor of greek in the 
college royal; and in 1744 he died at Paris at M. Crozat's, 
with whom he had lived fince 1710 [eg], . 

- CARACCI (Lewis, AucusrIxNE, and HANNIBAL), cele- 
brated painters of the Lombard ſchool, all of Bologna, in Italy. 
Lewis Caracci was born in 1555, and was couſin german to 
Auguſtine and Hannibal, who were brothers. He diſcovered 


but an indifferent genius for painting under his firſt: maſter, 


Proſpero Fontana; who therefore diſſuaded him from purſuing 
it any farther, and treated him ſo roughly that Lewis left his 
ſchool. However, he was determined to ſupply the defects of 
nature by art; and henceforward had recourſe to no other maſter 
but the works of the great painters. He went to Venice, Mere 
the famous Tintoret, ſeeing ſomething of his doing, encouraged 

him to proceed in his profeſſion, and foretold, that he ſhould 
ſome time be one of the firſt in it. This prophetic applauſe 
animated him in his reſolutions to-acquire a maſtery-in his art; 
and he travelled about to ſtudy the works of thoſe who had ex- 
celled in it. He ſtudied Titian's, Tintoret's, and Paulo Vero- 
.neſe's works at Venice; Andrea del Sarto's at Florence; Cor- 
- Teggio's at Parma; and Julio Romano's at Mantua: but Correg- 


* 


L] He gave ſome public ſpecimens of Straſbourg. 1% 4to, 3. He left in 
his uncommon learning, by publiſhing, 1. manuſcript Obſervationes philologicz, or 
an edition of Quintiliani inſtitutiones ora= Emendations of paſſages in ancient reek 

toriæ, Paris, 1725, folio, dedicated to and latin authors, which (it is ſaid) would 
Lewis XIV. who rewarded the editor with make ſome. quartos, 4. In MS. alſo, A 
- 2 penſion of 8c0 Hvres. 2. After his death treatiſe of the ancient pronunciation of the 
an edition of the Ancient latin rhetors, at greek N. 8. 9 "yy 
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glos manner touched him moſt ſenſibly, and he followed ĩt ever 


after. He excelled in deſign and colouring ; and had a peculiar” 


gracefulneſs and candour, * 


Auguſtine Caracci was born in 1 557, and Hannibal in 1 560. Fo 
Their father, though a taylor by trade, was yet very careful to 
give his ſons a liberal education. Auguſtine was begun to be 


bred a ſcholar but his 2 leading him to arts, he was after- 
wards put to a goldſmith. 
time, and then gave himſelf up to every thing that pleaſed his 


fancy. He firſt put himſelf under the tuition of his couſin 


Lewis; and became a very good deſigner and painter. He gained 


. ſome knowledge likewiſe of all the parts of the mathematics, 


natural philoſophy, rhetoric, muſic, and moſt of the liberal arts 
and ſciences. He was alſo a tolerable poet, and very accom- 


pliſhed in many other reſpects. Though painting was the pro- 
feſſion he always ſtuck to, yet it was often interrupted by his 


purſuits in the art of engraving, which he learnt of Cornelius 


Cort, and in which he ſurpaſſed all the maſters of his time. 


Hannibal Caracci in the mean time was a diſciple of Lewis, 
as well as his brother Auguſtine ; but never deviated from his 
art, though he wandered through all thoſe places which affarded 


any means of cultivating and perfeCting it. Among his many 


admirable qualities, he had fo prodigious a memory, that what- 


ever he had once ſeen, he never failed to retain and make his 
own. Thus at Parma, he acquired the ſweetnefs and purity of 


Coreggio z at Venice, the ſtrength and diſtribution of colours of 
Titian 3 at Rome, the correctneſs of deſign and beautiful forms 
of the antique: and by his wonderful performances in the Far- 
neſe palace, he ſoon made it appear, that all the ſeveral perfec- 


tions of the moſt eminent maſters, his predeceſſors, were united 


in himſelf alone. | 1 1 | 
At length theſe three painters, having made all the advan- 

tages they could by obſeryation and practice, formed a plan of 

aſſociation, and continued henceforward almoſt always together. 


Lewis communicated his diſcoveries freely to his couſins; and 


propoſed to them that” they ſhould unite their ſentiments and 
their manner, and act as it were in confederacy. The propoſal 
was accepted: they performed ſeveral things in ſeveral places; 


and, finding their credit to increaſe, they laid the foundation of 


that celebrated ſchool, which ever ſince has gone by the name of 
the Caracci's academy. Hither all the young ſtudents, who had 


a view of becoming maſters, reſorted to be inſtructed in the 
rudiments of painting: and here the Caracci taught freely and 


without reſerve to all that came. Lewis's charge was $0 make 
a collection of antique ſtatues, and bas-reliefs. They had de- 


ſigns of the beſt maſters, and a collection of curious books on 
all ſubjects relating to their art: and they had a ſkilful —— ; 
| | | ways 


He quitted this profeſſion in a little 


bim 
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; always ready to teach what belonged to the knitting and motion 
of the muſcles, & c. There were often diſputations in the aca- 


demy; and not only painters but men of learning propoſed queſ- 
tions, which were always decided by Lewis. Every body was 
well received; and though ſtated hours were allotted to treat of 
different matters, yet improvements might be made at all hours 
by the antiquities and the deſigns which were to be ſeenn 
The fame of the Catacci reaching Rome, the cardinal Farneſe 
ſent for Hannibal thither, to paint the gallery of his palace. 
Hannibal was the more willing to go, becauſe he had a great de- 
ſire to ſee Raphael's works, with the antique ſtatues and bas. 


reliefs. The guſto, which he took there from the ancient ſculp- 


ture, made him change his bolognian manner. for one more 


learned, but leſs natural in the deſign and in the colouring. — 


Auguſtine followed Hannibal, to aſſiſt him in his undertaking 
of the Farneſe gallery; but the brothers net rightly agreeing, 
the cardinal ſent Auguſtine to the. court of the duke of Parma, 
in whoſe ſervice he died in 1602, being only 45 years of age. 
His moſt celebrated piece of painting is that of the communion 


of. St. Jerom, in Bologna: a piece,” ſays a connoiſſeur, ſo 


complete in all its parts, that it was much to be lamented, the 


excellent author ſhould withdraw himſelf from the practice of 


an art, in which his abilities were ſo very extraordinary, to follow 
the inferior profeſſion of a graver.” Auguſtine had a natural ſon, 


called Antonio, who was brought up a painter under his uncle Han- 


nibalz and who applied himſelf with ſo much ſucceſs to the 
ftudy of all the capital pieces in Rome, that it is thought he 
would have ſurpaſſed even Hannibal himſelf, if he had lived; 
but de diced at the age of 35, in 1618. 

. Meanwhile, Hannibal continued working in the Farneſe gal- 
lery at Rome; and, after inconceivable pains and care, finiſhed 
the paintings in the perfection they are in at preſent., He hoped 
that the cardinal would have rewarded him in ſome proportion 
to the excellence of his work, and to the time it took him up, 
which was eight years; but he was diſappointed. The car- 
dinal, influenced by an ignorant Spaniard his domeſtic, gave him 
but a little above 200 pounds, though it is certain he deſerved 
more than twice as many thouſands. When the money was 
brought him, he was ſo ſurpriſed at the injuſtice done him, that 
he could not ſpeak a word to the perſon who brought it. This 
confirmed him in a melancholy which his temper naturally in- 


elined to, and made him reſolve never more to touch his pencil; 


and this reſolution» he had nndoubtedly kept, if his neceſſities 


had not compelled him to break it. It is ſaid that his melan- 


en. e ſo much upon him that at certain times it deprived 
the right uſe of his ſenſes. It did not, however, put 2 
ſtop to his amours; and his debauches at Naples, whither be 
1 8 1 2 * ; . 
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the recovety of his health, brought a diſtem 


üpon him, of which he died at 40 years of age. As in his life 
he had imitated Raphael in his works, ſo he ſeems to have copied 
that great taſter in the cauſe and manner of his death. His 
veneration'for Raphael was indeed fo great, that it was his death; 
bed requeſt to be buried in the ſame tomb with him; which was 
accordingly done in the pantheon or rotunda at Rome, There are 
extant ſeveral prints of the bleſſed Virgin, and of other ſub- 
jects, etched by the hand of this incomparable artiſt. He is 
laid to have been a friendly, plain, honeſt, and open-hearted 
man; very communicative to his ſcholars, and ſo extremely 
kind to them, that he generally kept his money in the ſame box 
with his colours, where they might have recourſe to either as 


they had occaſion. ee bf 
While Hannibal Caracci worked at Rome, Lewis was courted' 
from all parts of Lombardy, eſpecially by the clergy, to make 
pictures in' their churches; and we po judge of his capacity 
ures he made, and by 
the preference that was given him to other painters. ' In the 
midſt of theſe employments, Hannibal ſolicited him to come 
and aſſiſt him ini the Farneſe gallery; and fo earneſtly that he 
could not avoid complying with his requeſt. He went to Rome; 
correCted ſeveral things in that rat painted a figure or two 
himſelf, and then returned to Bologna, where he died, 1619, 
Had the Caracci had no reputation of their own, yet the merit 
of their diſciples, . in the academy which they founded, would 
have rendered their name illuſtrious in ſucceeding times: among 
whom were Guido, Domenichino, Lanfranco, &c; &c  _ 
| CARACCIO (AnTrory), a roman baron of the xviith cen- 
tury, acquired fame by his italian poems. Among his trage- 
dies that of Il Corradino is diſtinguiſhed above the reſt, printed 
at Rome in 1694. He employed himſelf in a work of far 
greater importance; this was his Imperio vendicato, an epic 
poem in forty cantos, printed at Rome in 1690, 4to. The 
Italians place it immediately after Arioſto aud Taſſo; but per- 
ſons of taſte, while they admire the facility and abundance of 
the author, rank his poem far beneath the Orlando furioſo and 
the Gieruſalemme liberata. „„ OBS area pt che 
CARAFI, the ſurname of Ahmed ben Edris, doctor of the 
{e& of Malek, who died about the year 684 of the hegira. He 
is author of the book intituled Agiubat al fakherah an alilat al 
caferah: An anſwer to the queſtions and difficulties propoſed by 
the jews and by the chriſtians againſt mohammedanifm. He alſo 
compoſed the following books: 1. Anvar al voruk, the coruf- 
Gtions of lightning. 2. Alikim'fi tamauz al fadva: Rules to 
be obſerved coneerning the cartel of ranſoms, and of exchanges.” 
Vol. III. . 3. Eſtebſar 
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. Eſtebſar fi ma yodrak belabſar: Conſiderations on the things 
Jo are to be known by inſpection and by the fight. All theſe 
books treat of the laws of muſſulmaniſm. The author is like. 
wiſe named Shehabeddin Abulabbas. Carafi is alſo the ſurname 
of Yahia ben Abdabrahman al Esfabani, who wrote a commen- 
N on the poem of Ben Farah, intituled Mandhumah fil Ha- 

dith: Verſes on the traditions or narrations that are aſeribed to 
Mohammed. It was in the french king's library, number 1127. 
..CARAMUEL: DE LOBKOVITSH (Jonx), a. ciſtercian 
monk, born at Madrid, in 1606, was at firſt abbot of Melroſe, 
in the Low Countries, then titulary biſhop of Miſh ; afterwards, | 
by a ſingular turn, engineer and intendant of the fortifications in 
Bohemia, from having ſerved as a ſoldier. The ſame capricious | 
and inconſtant humour, which made him lay laid down the crozier ; 


to take up the halberd, now led him from being engineer to become 


biſhop again. He had ſucceſſively the biſhoprics of Konigſgratz, 
of Campano, and of . In which laſt - mentioned town 4 
he died in 1682, aged 70. He was a man of the moſt un- 5 
bounded mind, and of whom it was ſaid, that he was endowed 5 
with genius to the eighth degree, with eloquence to the fiſth, | 
and with judgment to the ſecond. He wrote ſeveral works of it 
controverſial theology and a ſyſtem of divinity in latin, 7 b. 
vols. folio. 15 „ | 1 7 
_ _CARAVAGIO (Micnart AxcRLO AmERIGi DA). This pl 
famous man was born at Caravagio, a place in the Milaneſe, by 
in the year 1569. His father was a maſon by trade, and em- 
pfloyed him in making 2 for the freſco-painters in Milan. th 
The habit of being conſtantly among painters, and ſeeing them nic 
work, begot in him a taſte for that art. Without a teacher; go 
without ſtudying either antiques, or the maſterpieces of the mo- af 
derns, he became a great painter. He employed himſelf entirely th 
in making portraits for four or five years. He found nature the he 
ſureſt guide. in his art, and he followed: her with a ſervile obs- alt 
dience. He painted ſolely after her, without any ſelection, obj 
the beautiful as well as the ordinary ; and copied her very de- thi 
feAs. On being onee ſhewn ſome fine antique figures, Sec,” of 
faid he, pointing to the byſtatiders, *© how many more models de; 
nature has given me than all your ſtatues!” and went imme- bur 
diately into an alehouſe, where he painted on the ſpot a gipſi laſt 
who ear, to be in the ſtreet, ſo as none could find any imi 
thing to correct in ĩt. e VV \ 
It was difficult to be upon good terms with him, He was for, 
naturally quarrelſome, deſpiſed every one, and found no per- he 
formances good but his own. A man of this temper could not pair 
be long without enemies. Some buſineſs that he had at Milan 0 
obliged him to leave this city, and make a journey to Venice, ſtro 
Fhere he adopted Giorgioni's manner, His ſtay here was but him 
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ſhort, and he repaired to Rome. He was in ſuch poor circum- 
ſtances, that he was forced by neceſſity to work for Joſehinoz 
who gave him fruit and flowers to pou This department was 
not that wherein he excelled; he therefore left Joſehino, to go 
and paint large figures for Proſpero, a painter of - groteſque, 
Proſpero everywhere founded his praiſe, and made conſiderable 
profer by hig-works. #2 0906-069 7 heh ie ET; 1 

A pi ture, the gameſter, that Caravagio had painted, ſo 
highly pleaſed the cardinal del Monte, that, having bought it, 
he requeſted to ſee the artiſt, and kept him in his palace, where 
he cauſed him to paint ſeveral pieces for the pavilion in his 
ard enn Eat e 6:5 OT ich ev 
; All the walls of the work-room of Caravagio were blackened; 


% 


in order that the ſhades of objects might have no reflections, and 


all day long only one light entered it through the uppermoſt 
window. Thus he ſucceeded in giving his pictures that dim- 
neſs and ſtrength, which, at firſt fight, excelled and eelipſed all 
others. Even Rubens himſelf acknowledged Caravagio to be his 
maſter in the clear-obfchre. Catavagio gave all his objects ſo 
ſtriking and extraordinary a truth as could not be exceeded, and 
it was eee, to carry the natural any farther. But all theſe 
beauties diſappeared in large compoſitions : his ſtyle was then 
hard and infupportable. He placed his figures all on the ſame 
plan, without gradation, without perſpective; and his light to 
every object is uniformly the ſame. | 
All the painters of the time combined againſt Caravagio; 
they objected to him that he had neither genius, nor propriety, 
nor grace, nor ſagacity, and that he knew not how to make 2 
good choice. True it is, that his figures are not noble. He 
uſed to paint the porters, who ſerved him for models, without 
their heads, which he afterwards put on according to the ſaints, 
heroes, and other great perſonages e to repreſent. The 
altar- pieces that he executed for churches and monaſteries were 
obliged frequently to be taken dun again from their places; 
this was particularly the caſe with a St. Matthias, who, inſtea@ ' 


of a haggard old fellow, looked like a jolly clown; and the 


death of the holy virgin, who had the appearance of a drunken 
bunter. But all theſe affronts were unable to correct him. At 
aſt, all the painters, following the ſtream of the faſhion, . 
imitated his'example. Ent eiilor apes, eng +9 

When Annibal Carraccio came to Rome, Caravagio was ſo 
forcibly ſtruek with his colouring, that, in ſpite of his vanity, 
he exclaimed * God' be thanked, at laft I have found one 
1 in my life time!“ ug 5 ny 0 1 & 4 28815 _— f 

aravagio uſed to ſay of his works, that the merit of ev 
ſtroke of Tl pencil 1 unde belonged . 
him. Without - genius; nnn without the ſtudy = 
E | h A. | 
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hind ſhe was bis only aſſiſtant. and guide. He was therefore 


uſually called «The naturaliſt ;” a name given likewiſe to all 
the painters who, like him, adhered ſlaviſhly to nature. 

His ſurpriſingly vindictive temper allowed him to gain but 
few friends, excepting Civoli and Pometanci. He lived in con- 
tinual ſtrife with Carraccio, and particularly with Joſehino. On 
the latter's refuſing to fight with him, as he was not a knight, 
he took the reſolution to go to Malta, and cauſe himſelf to be 
admitted cavaliero ſerviente, in order to compel Joſehino to give 
up all farther evaſion. He killed a young man at Rome, with 
whom he quarrelled at tennis, and fled, though ſorely wounded, 
to Zagaroles, to the duke Maria Colonna, from thence to Na- 


ples, and afterwards to Malta. As his reputation had now made 


its way into all parts, he was never permitted to be idle, eſpe- 
cially at Malta, where he finiſhed ſeveral pieces for the church 
of St. John and the grand maſter. The grand maſter made 
him a cavaliero ſerviente, preſented him with a golden chain, 
and gave him two ſlaves for his attendants. e 
He affronted a knight of ſome conſequence, and was there- 
fore thrown into priſon. He found means to eſcape by night, and 
went to Sicily; where not thinking himſelf ſafe, he proceeded 
to Naples. "aw? he choſe to remain till the grand maſter, to 
_ whom he had ſent as a preſent an Herodias with the head of St. 
John, ſhould procure his pardon. But one day, as he was going 
out of his inn, he was attacked at the door, by armed people, 
and wounded in the face. Though ſeverely ſmarting with the 
wound, he got immediately on board a felucca, and went to 
Rome, knowing that cardinal Gonzaga had obtained his pardon 
from the pope. On his landing from the veſſel, he was ſeized 
upon by the ſpaniſh guard, who took him for another cavalier, 
and carried him to priſon, from whence he was not diſcharged 
till they had convinced themſelves. of their miſtake. He now 
returned to the felucca, in order to fetch his baggage, but found 
it no longer there. Quite dejected under the preſſure of ſo many 
misfortunes, he wamtered X upon the ſhore, and at length, 
in the extreme heat of the ſun, reached on foot the gate Porto 
Ercole, where his courage entirely forſook him; a violent fever 
enſued, af which he died, 1609, in the fortieth year of his 
Caravagio's life was one continued ſeries of misfortunes: he 
did not dare to go home to his eountry; on all hands he faw 
himſelf proſeribed; qe had ſearcely a friend in the world, and 
died, quite deſtitute, en the common road. He uſually went 
very ill clothed; he lived without the ordinary accommodations, 
in any alehouſe that; would harbour him; and, once, when he 
bad not Wwherewith to pay his reckoning, he painted the ſign for 
the alchouſe, which, ſome time:afterwards, was ſold ſor a con- 
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fderable ſum. For many years the canvas of a portrait ſerved 
him for'a'table-cloth-at his dinner; © ot 
CARDAN (JeroM), an Italian of a moſt extraordinary ge- 
nius, was born at Pavia, Sept. 24, 1501. As his mother was not 
married, ſhe tried every method to procure an abortion, but 
without effect. She was three days in labour; and they were 
forced at laſt to cut the child from her. He was born with his 
head covered with black curled hair. When he was four years 
old, he was carried to Milan: his father was an advocate in 
that city. At the age of twenty he went to ſtudy at the uni- 
verſity of Pavia, where, two years after, he explained Euclid. 
In 1524 he went to Padua; the ſame year was admitted to the 
degree of M. A. and in the end of the following year took the 
degree of M. D. He married about the end of 1531. For ten 
years before, his impotency hindered him from having know- 
ledge of a woman, which was a great mortification to him. He 
attributed it to the evil influences of the planet under which he 
was born. When he enumerates, as he does in more places 
than one, the greateſt misfortunes of his life, this ten years 
impotency is always one. At the age of thirty-three he became 
profeſſor of mathematics at Milan. Two years after he was of- 
tered the place of profeſſor of medicine at Pavia, which he re- 
fuſed, not ſeeing a likelihood of having his ſalary regularly paid. 
In 1539 he was admitted a member of the college of phyſicians 
at Milan; in 1543 he read public lectures in medicine in that 
city, and at Pavia the year following, but diſcontinued them be- 
cauſe he could not obtain payment of his ſalary, and returne 
to Milan, In 1547, his friend Andrew Veſalius procured him 
from the king of Denmark an offer of a penſion of 800 crowns 
and his table, which he tells us he refuſed on account of the 
coldneſs of the climate ; and becauſe, to be well received in that 
kingdom, he muſt have renounced the romith religion, in which 
he had been bred. In 1552 he went into Scotland, having been 
ſent for by the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who had applied in 
vain to the french king's phyſicians, and afterwards to thoſe of 
the emperor. This prelate, then forty years old, had been for 
ten years afflicted with a ſhortneſs of breath, which returned 
every eight days for the laſt two years. He began to recover 
from the moment that Cardan preſcribed for him. Cardan took 
his leave of him at the end of 'fix weeks and three days, leaving 
him preſcriptions, which in two years wrought a complete cure. 
Cardan's journey to Scotland gave him an opportunity of viſit- 
ing ſeveral countries. He crofſed France in going thither, and 
returned through the Low Countries and Germany, along the 
banks of the Rhine. It was on this occaſion 2 went to 
London, and calculated king Edward's nativity. This tour took 
up about ten months; after which, coming back to Milan, he 
| | | Y-y continued 
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continued there till October 1 $52, and then went to Pavia, 


whence he was invited to Bologna in 1562. He taught in this 


laſt city till 1570, at which time he was thrown into priſon; | 


but ſome months after was ſent to his own houſe : he was not 
reſtored to his full liberty, his houſe being aſſigned him for 2 
priſon 3 but he recovered it ſoon after. He left Bologna in 
1571, and went to Rome, where he lived without any public 
rug e er He was, however, admitted a member of the col- 
lege of phyſicians, and received a penſion from the pope. He 
died at Rome, September 21, 1575, according to Thuanus. 


This account might be ſufficient to ſhew the reader, that 


Cardan was of a very fickle temper; but he will have a much 
better idea of his ſingular and odd turn of mind, by examining 
what he himſelf tells us concerning his good and bad qualities. 
This ingenuoufneſs is itſelf a proof that his mind was of a very 
particular caſt. He informs us, that when he felt no pain na- 
turally, he would excite [that mom, com ſenſation in himſelf, 
by biting his lips, and ſqueezing his fingers till he cried. He 
did this, he adds, to prevent a greater evil: for when he hap- 
pened to be without pain, he felt ſuch violent fallies of the 
imagination, and impreſſions on his brain, ag were more inſup- 
portable than any bodily pain. He ſays elſewhere, that, in his 
greateſt tortures of ſoul, he uſed to whip his legs with rods, 
and bite his left arm; and that it was a great relief to him to 


weep, but very often he could not. He was ſometimes tempted | 


to lay violent hands on himſelf, which he calls heroic love ; and 
imagined that ſeveral other perſons have been poſſeſſed with it, 
though they did not own it. Nothing gave him more pleaſure, 


than to talk of things which made the whole company uneaſy: | 


he ſpoke on all ſubjects, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon; and was 
fo fond of games of chance, as to ſpend whole days in them, to 
the great prejudice of his family and reputation; for he even 
ſtaked his furniture and his wife's jewels. He obſerves, that 
the poverty to which he was reduced, neyer compelled him to 
do any thing beneath his birth or virtue; and that one of the 
methods he took to earn a ſubſiſtence, was the making of al- 
manacs. J. C. Scaliger affirms, that Cardan having fixed the 
time of his death, abſtained from food [x}, that his prediction 
might be fulfilled, and that his continuance to live might not 
diſcredit his art. Cardan wrote a great number of books; for 


[r] Thuanus ſays, this was generally he might not contradi& his prediction.“ 
believed: When he was within three The like circumſtance has been told of 
days of threeſcore and fifteen years of age, Robert Burton. Cardan's father, who was 
he died in the very ſame year, and on the a doctor of medicine, and of civil and ca- 
very day (the eleventh of the kalends of non law, died in the ſame manner in 1 524, 
October) which he himſelf had foretold : it having abſtained from all ſuſtenance for 9 
was generally thought that he haſtened his days: His ſon tells ut, that he had white 

end, by refuſing ſuſtenance, purpoſely that eyes, and could ſee in the night de 


the Lyons edition of his works printed in "654; combing vols. 
in folio. His poverty was oe reaſon why he wrote ſo many 
treatiſes, the digreſſions and obſeurity whereof puzzle the reader, 
who often finds in them what he did not expect to meet with: 
as for inſtance, in his arithmetic he introduces Teveral diſcourſes 
concerning the motion of the planets, the creation, and the 
tower of Babel; and in his logic he has inſerted a judgment of 
hiſtorians and letter-writers. He owns that he made theſe di- 
greſſions to fill up; his bargain with the bookſellers being for 16 
much a ſheet * and he wrote as much for bread as for reputation. 
With regard to the obſcurity of his writings, Naudzus alleges 
the following among other reaſons for it : that Cardan imagined, 
that many things being familiar to him needed not to be ex- 
preſſed; and beſides, the heat of his imagination and his en- 
tenſive genius hurried him from one thing to another, without 
ſtaying to explain the medium or connection between them. 
Naüdæus adds, that the amazing contradictions in his writings 
are an evident proof, that he was not always in his fenſes.; that 
they can neither be imputed to a defect of memory, nor to axti- 
fice; and that the little relation there is between his ſeveral 
variations, proceeded from the different fits of madneſs with 
which he was feet e 2189) Lo IFOWUS 
CAREW (GeorGce); an eminent engliſh gentleman, was ſon 
of George Carew, ſome time dean of Chriſt-church in Oxford, 
and originally deſcended from the Carews of Catew-caſtle in 
Pembrokeſhire. He was born in Devonſnire in 15 57, and be- 
came a gentleman commoner of Broadgate's hall in Oxford, in 
1572: but, taking more pleaſure in military affairs than in lite- 
rary purſuits, he quitted the univerſity, without taking a degree; 
and went into Ireland, where-he had a command given him 
againſt the earl of Deſmond. Afterwards queen Elizabeth made 
him one of her council, and maſter of the ordnance there: in 
which laſt employment he behaved himſelf very bravely upon 
ſcveral oceafions, as he did ſome years after in the voyage to [ 
Cadiz in Spain, At length, when Ireland was in a manner in- * 
raded with a domeſtic rebellion and a ſpaniſh army, he was | 
made preſident of Munſter for three years; when joining his | ] 


forces with thoſe of the earl of Thomond, he took ſeveral caſtles 
and ſtrong-holds in thoſe parts, and brought the earl of Def- 
mond to Fis trial. After king James came to the crown, he was 
called home; and, in the firſt year of his reign, was conſtituted 
governor of the iffe of Guernſey and Caſtle Cornet. In the 
third year of that king's reign he was advanced to the. dignity 
of a baron (for he was already. knighted), by the title of lord 
Carew of Clopton ; having before married Joyce the daughter of 
William Clopton, of Mal" 44 near Stratford upon Avon, in 
| | 4 War- 
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Warwickſhire: Afterwards he was made maſter, of the ordnance 
throughout England, and one of the . king's moſt honourable 

Ivy council: and at.length, . hen, Charles, came to the crown, 
he was immediately made by him earl,of.'Totneſs in Deyonſhire, 
He died in the Savoy, near Londou. as, it was then, in 1629; 


It may truly be ſaid of this gentleman, that he was a faithful 
ſubject, a yaliant and prudent commander, an honeſt counſellor, 
2: polite ſcholar, and a patron of learning. He wrote a work; 
intituled, **.Pacata Hibernia, or EP of the late u 
Ireland; which was publiſhed. in folio at London, in 1633, 
...CAREW.(Tmomas),. was deſcended, of the family. of the 
Carews in Glouceſterſhire, and educated at Corpus Chriſti col- 
lage, Oxford. On his return from hig travels he was made gen- 
tleman of the privy chamber and ſewer, in ordinary to Charles I. 
who always eſteemed him as one of the moſt celebrated wits 
of his court, He was much reſpected by the poets of his time, 
particularly Ben Jonſon: and fir William Davenant. He died 
about 1639; leaving behind him ſeveral. poems, and a maſque 
called „ Calum Hritannicum, performed at Whitehall on 


and his body was copveyed. to Stratford upon Ayon, in War. 


1 


Shrove-Tueſday night, Feb. 18, 1633, by the king's majeſty, the 


duke of Lenox, the earls of Devonſhire, Holland, New ort, &c. 
and ſeveral other young lords and noblemen's ſons. Mr. Carew 
was aſſiſted in the contrivance by Mr. Inigo Jones, the famous 


architect; and all the ſongs were ſet to muſic by the celebrated 


Mr. Henry Lawes, gentleman of the king's chapel, and one of 


the private muſic to king Charles I. 


-  CAREW (RIcnAR DJ, author of the 4e Survey of Cornwall,” 
was the eldeſt ſon of Thomas Carew. of Faſt nel, eſq. by 


Elizabeth Edgecombe, daughter of Richard Edgecombe, of Edge- 


combe, eſq. both in the ſame county, and was born in 1555. 


When very young, he became a gentleman commoner of Chriſt- 


church college, Oxford; and at fourteen years of age had the 
honour of diſputing, extempore, with the afterwards famous fr 
Philip Sydney, in the preſence of the earls of Leiceſter, War- 
wick, and other nobility. After ſpending: three years at the 
univerſity, he removed to the Middle Temple, where he reſided 
the ſame length of time, and then travelled into fareign parts. 


Whilſt he was in France, he applied himſelf diligently to the 
acquiſition of the french language; and, by reading and conver- 
ſation, he gained a complete knowledge of it in three quarter: 
of a year. Not long after his return to England, he married, 
in 1577, Juliana Arundel, of Trerice, In 1581, Mr. Carew was 
made juſtice of the peace, and in 1586 was appointed high- 
ſneriff of the county of Cornwall; about which time he was 
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ſitewiſe quaen's deputy for che militia. In 1589 he was elected 


a member of the 1157 of 1 e a diſtinction to which 
he was entitled by his literary abilities and purſuits. par- 


ticularly, engaged his attention was his native county, hig uvex 
of which was publiſhed, in to, at London, in 1602. It has 
been twice reprinted, firſt in 1723, and next in 1769. Of this 
work Camden has ſpoken an nien texms, and acknowledges his 
obligations ta the author. In the preſent improved ſtate; of to- 
pographical knowledge, and fihce Dr. Borlaſe's excellent publi- 
cations relatiye to the county of Cornwall, the value of Carew's 
Survey mult have been greatly diminiſhed. Mr. Gough remarks, 
RW, hiſtory; and monuments. of this county were faintly 
touched by Carew; but it is added, that he was a perſon ex- 


7 


temely capable of deſcribing them, if the infancy of .thoſe 
ſtudies at that time had afforded light and matęrials. Another 
work of our author was a tranflation from the italian, intituled, 
The examination of men's wits. In which, by diſcovering the 
variety of natures, is ſhewed. for what profeſſion each one 1s apt, 
and how far he ſhall profit therein.” This was publiſhed, at 
London, in 1594, and afterwards in 1604.3 and, though Richard 
Carew's name is prefixed to it, has been principally aſeribed by 
ſome perſons to his father. According to Wood, Carew wrote 
alſo, “ The true and ready way to learn the latin tongue,” in 
anſwer to a query, whether the ordinary method of teaching 
the latin by the rules of grammar, be the beſt mode of inſtruct- 
ing youths in that language. This tract is involved in Mr. 
Samuel Hartlib's book upon the ſame ſubject, and with the ſame 
title. It is certain that Carew was a gentleman of conſiderable 
abilities and literature, and that he was held in great eſtimation 
by ſome of the moſt eminent ſcholars of his time. He was par- 
ticularly intimate with ſir Henry Spelman, who extols him for 
his ingenuity, virtue, and learning. Amongſt his neighbours, 
he was celebrated as the moſt excellent manager of bees in 
Cornwall. He died Nov. 6, 1620, and was buried with his an- 
ceſtors, in St. Anthony's church, where a ſplendid monument, 
with a large inſcription, in latin, was erected to his memory. 
In an epigram written upon him, he was ſtyled, “ another Livy, 
another Maro, another Papirian.“ Such were the abſurd and 
extravagant encomiums which the learned men of that age of- 


3 


ten beſtowed upon each other. Wop . | 
CREW (GEORGE), brother to the ſubject of the laſt article, 
and ſecond ſon of Thomas Carew, eſq. and Elizabeth his wife, 
was probably born at his father's ſeat at Eaſt Anthony, but in 
what particular year we are not able to aſcertain, He was edu- 
cated in the uniyerſity of Oxford; after which he ſtudied the 

aw in the inns of court, and then travelled to foreign l 8 
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for farther improvement. On his return to his native country, 
he was called to the bar, and after ſome time was appeinted 
ſecretary to fir Chriſtopher Hatton, lord chancellor of England. 
This was by the eſpecial recommendation of queen Elizabeth 
herſelf, who gave him a ö in the chancery, and 
conferred upon him the honour of knighthood. In 159) fir 
George Carew, who was then a maſter in chancery, was ſent 
ambaſſador to the king of Poland. In the next reign he was 
one of the commiſſioners for treating with the Scotch concern- 
ing an union between the two kingdoms; after which he was 
appointed ambaſſador to the court of France, where he con- 
tinued from the latter end of the year 1605 till 1609.  Durin 
his refidence in that on he was regarded by the frenc 
miniſters as not well affected to their nation, and as giving a 
preference to the ſpaniſh intereſt. What reaſons they had for 
this r it is not at preſent eaſy to diſcover. Perhaps their 
_ diſguſt to him might arife from his not being very tractable in 
ſome points of his negotiation, and particularly in the demand 
of the debts due to the king his maſter. Whatever might be his 
political principles, it is certain that he ſought the converſation 
of men of letters, and formed an intimacy with Thuanus, to 
whom he communicated an account of the tranſactions in Po- 
land, whilft he was employed there, which was of great fervice 
to that admirable author in drawing up the 121ft Leck of his 
hiſtory. After ſir George Care w's return from France, he was 
advanced to the important poſt of maſter of the court of wards, 
which honourable ſituation he did not long live to enjoy; for it 
appears from a letter written by Thuanus to Camden, in the 
ſpring of 1613, that he was then lately deceaſed. In this letter 
Thuanus laments his death as a great misfortune to himſelf; 
for he conſidered fir George's friendſhip not only as a perſonal 

honour, but as very uſeful in his work, and eſpecially in re- 
moving the calumnies and miſrepreſentations which might be 
raiſed of him in the court of England. Sir George Carew mar- 
ried Thomaſine, daughter of ſir Francis Godolphin, great grand- 
father of the lord treaſurer Godolphin, and had by her two ſons 
and three daughters. 1 N 


When fir George Carew returned, in 1609, from his french 
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embaſſy, he drew up, and addreſſed to James I. “ A relation of 
the ſtate of France, with the characters of Henry IV. and the 
principal perſons of that court.” The characters are drawn from 
perſonal knowledge and cloſe obſeryation, and might be of ſervice 
to a general hiſtorian of that period. The compoſition is per- 
ſpicuous and manly, and entirely free from the pedantry which 
prevailed in the reign of James I.; but this is the leſs ſurpriſing, 
as fir George Carew's taſte had been formed in a better * 
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hat of queen Elizabeth. The valuable tract we are ſpeaking of 
la ſor a long time in MS. till happily falling into the hands of 
the late earl of Hardwicke, it was communicated by him to Dr. 
Birch, who publiſted it in 1749, at the end of his hiſtorzeal 
view of the nggotiations between the courts of England, France, 
and Bruſſels, from 1592 to 1617, That intelligent and induſ- 
trious writer juſtly obſerves, that it is a model, upon which am- 
baſſadors may form and digeſt their notions and repreſentations ; 
and the late celebrated poet, Mr. Gray, has ſpoken of it as an 
excellent performance. 1 o/ r e rt 7 
CAREY (Harry), a man diſtinguiſhed by both poetry and 
muſic, but perhaps more ſo by a certain facetiouſneſs, which 
made him agteeable to every body. He publiſhed, in 1720, 4 
little collection of poems; and, in 173a, fix cantatas, written 
and compoſed by himſelf. He alſo compoſed ſundry ſongs for 
modern comedies, particularly thoſe in the Provoked huſband : 
he Akers farce, called the ape en in which wore _ 
ral little ſongs to v retty airs of his own com 4 
alſo made — or = Net dramas for 838 
theatre, which were very favourably received. In 1729 he pub- 
liſhed, by ſubſeription, his poems much enlarged : with the ad- 
dition of one, intituled Namby Pamby, in which Ambroſe 
Philips is ridiculed. Carey's talent, ſays his hiſtorian, lay in 
humour and unmalevolent ſatire : to ridicule the rant and bom- 
baſt of modern tragedies he wrote one, to which he gave the 
ſtrange title of Chrononhotonthologos, afted in 1734. He alſo 
wrote a farce, called The honeſt Yorkſhireman. Carey was a 
thorough Engliſhman, and had an unſurmountable averſion to 
the italian opera and the fingers in it : he wrote a burleſque 
opera on the ſubject of the Dragon of Wantley, and afterwards 
a ſequel to ity intituled the Dragoneſs; both which were eſteem- 
ed a true burleſque upon the italian opera. His qualities being 
of the entertaining kind, he was led into more expences than 
his finances could bear, and thus was frequently in diſtreſs. His 
friends however were always ready to aſſiſt him by their little 
ſubſcriptions to his works: and, encouraged by theſe, he repub- 
liſhed, in 1940, all the ſongs he had ever compoſed, in a collec- + 
tion, pticaled, The muſical century, in 100 engliſh ballads, &c. 
and, in 1743, his dramatic works, in a ſmall volume qto. He 
is alſo the author of the famous loyal ballad of God ſave great 
George our king, &c. 128 e | 
With all his mirth and good-humour, he ſeems to have been 
at times deeply affected with the malevolence of ſome of his 
own profeſhon : who, far reaſons that no one can gueſs at, were. 
his enemies: and this, with the prefſure of his circumſtances, 
is ſuppoſed to have occaſioned his untimely end; for, about 
| Ez A . | ; 1744s 
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17445 in a fit of deſperation he laid violent hands on himſelf, 
and, at his houſe in Warner-ſtreet,' Cold- bath fields, put a pe- 
riod to a life, which, eee hiſtorian, had been led without 
reproach. It is to be noted; and it is ſomewhat ſingular in ſuch 
a character, that in all his ſongs and poems on wine, love, and 
ſuch kind of ſubjects, he ſeems to have manifeſted an inviolable 
ard for decency and good manners 
"His fon, George Savile Carey (who was bred to the profeſſion 
of a printer, and was one ſeaſon/at leaſt on the ſtage at Covent- 
Garden), is author of a lecture on Mimicry, which he delivered 
with fome ſucceſs, and of ſeveral light dramatic performances. 


CARLETON (Sir Donr ur), ſon of Anthony Carleton, efq. 


of Baldwin Brightwell, in Oxfordſhire; was born there in 1573, 
and was bred in Chriſt- church college in Oxford. He travelled 
to complete his education; and, after his return, attended fir 
Ralph Winwood into the Low Countries, in the quality of a 
ſecretary 3 where he was very active hen king James reſigned 
the cautionary towns to the States. Here he added ſo great ex- 
perience to his learning, that the king employed him afterwards 
for 20 years together, as ambaffador in Venice, Savoy, and the 
United Provinces. He was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary, at 
two ſeveral times, to Lewis XIII. and in the fame capacity, like- 
wiſe, to the United Provinces. In the ſecond of Charles I. he 
was created baron of Imbercourt in Surrey; and the next year 


ſent into Holland with the garter and the enſigns of that order 


to Henry prince of Orange. Two years afterwards he was 
created viſcount Dorcheſter, in Oxfordſhire z and appointed one 
of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries af ſtate. In this office he 


continued till his death, which happened in 1631. He died at 


his houſe in Weſtminſter, and was buried in the abbey z where, 
ſoon after, a monument of black and white marble was erected 
to: his motions. 0d 8 

He was a perfon that underſtood ſeveral languages well; as 
alſo the laws, conditions, and manners of moſt ſtates in Europe. 


He lived in times when men imagined to themſelves ſome un- 


known bliſs from untried governments; when public clamours 
were loud, and diſſenſions high; and, by way of mitigating all 
ſuch reſtleſſneſs of ſpirit, he uſed frequently to ſay, that ** there 
will be miſtakes in divinity while men preach, and errors in go- 
0 2 ! FEY | CARLE- 


le] His writings according to Wood, 2. Harangue faite, au conſeil de Neff le: 


are as follow: 1. Balance, pour peſer en Eſtats generaux, touchant le difcord & les 
tout equite & droiture la harangue faite troubles de Vegliſe et la police, cauſes par 
* en l'aſſembleé des illuſtres & la doctrine d' Arminius, 1617, printed 
puiſſans ſeigneures les eſtats generaux des with the former. 3. Various letters in 
- Provinces Unies, &c. printed 1678, 4to. the Cabala, fol. 1653. 4. Various letters 
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© CARLETON (Grone) a learned engliſh biſhop; was bom 


at Norham in Northumberland. He was chiefly* maintained 
during his ſtudies, both at ſchool and at Edmund-hall in Oxford, 
by the very eminent Bernard Gilpin, ſtyled the northern apoſtle- 


In Feb. 1; 90, he took his degree of B. A. and the fame year 


vas elected probationer fellow of Merton college; in which ſo- 
ciety he remained about five years, eſteemed both as an orator 
and poet. He became M. A. and B. and D. D. and in 1617 
was elected hiſnop of Llandaff. The enſuing year he was ſent 
by James I. with three other engliſh divines, and one from Scot- 
land, to the ſynod of Dort, where he ſtood up in favour of epiſ- 
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copacy. At his return he was tranſlated to the ſee of Chicheſ- 


# 


ter in 1619. He died in May 1628, aged 69. He was a bitter 
enemy to the papiſts, and in the point of predeſtination a rigid 


calviniſt i]. 


CakRILINI, (AcosTino R. A.) and keeper of the royal aca- 
demy of London. He was a native of Genoa; came early in 
life to England, and was an artiſt of great celebrity for the ſxill 


to George duke of Bucks, in Cabala, or 


myſteries of ſtate, 1654, 4to. 5. Several 
french and latin letters to the learned 
Ger. Voſſius, printed in Ger. Voſſii, & cla- 
rorum virorum ad eum epiſtolæ, London, 
1690, folio, publiſhed by P. Colomeſius. 
6. Several ſpeeches in parliament, anno 
1626; ſome of which may be ſeen in the 
firſt vol. of Ruſhworth's collection. Be- 
fides theſe, he left in MS. 1. Memoirs for 
diſpatches of political affairs relating to 
Holland and England, anno 1618; with 
ſeveral propoſitions made to the ſtates. 
2, Particular obſervations of the military 
affairs in the Palatinate and the Low 
Countries, 162 7, 1622. 3. Letters relat- 
ing to ſtate affairs, written to the king and 
viſcount Rocheſter, from Venice, anno 
1613, 4. Letters from and to Sir Dud- 


ley Carleton, knight, during his embaſſy 


in Holland, from Jan. 1616 to Dec. 1620 j 
with a judicious hiſtorical preface (printe 
at the expence of the late earl of Hard- 
wicke, for private uſe,” in 1757, and 
again in 1775), 4to. 5. A letter to the 
earl of Saliſbury, 
collection. Lloyd's State worthies. Anec- 
dotes of N | | 


[u] He wrote, 1. Heroici CharaRteres. - 


2. Tithes examined, and proved to be due 
to the clerzy by a divine right. 3. Ju- 
niſdiction regal, epiſcopal, papal : where- 


in is declared how the pope had intruded. 
upon the juriſdiction of temporal princes, | | 
tranſlation of the bible, undertaken by or- 
cer of the ſynod of Dort, but not complet=+ 
ed and publithed till * 


and of the church, &c. 4. Conſenſus ec- 


cleliz catholica contra Tridentinosde ſcrip- 


- a 


turis, eccleſia, i fide, et gratia &. 5. A 


intod in Howard's 


thankful remembrance of God's mercy, in 
an hiſtorical collection of the great and 
merciful deliverances of the church and 
ſtate of England, ſince the goſpel beganne 
here to flouriſh, from the beginning of 
queene Elizabeth. 6. Short directions to. 
know the true church. 7. Oration made 
at the Hague, before the prince of Orange, 
and the aſſembly of the ftates general. 


8. Aſtrologimania ; er, the madneſs of 


aſtrologers; or, an examination of fir 
Chriſtopher Heydon's book, intituled, A 
defence of judiciary aftrology, 9 Exa- 
mination of thoſe things, wherein the au- 
thor of the late appeal | Richard Mon- 
tague, afterwards biſhop of Chicheſter] 


| holdeth the doctrine of pelagians and ar- 


minians to be the doctrines of the church 
of England. fo. A joint atteſtation avow- 
ing that the diſcipline of the church of 
England was not impeached by the ſynod. 
of Dort. 11. Vita Bernardi Gilpiai, viri 
ſanctiſſimi, famaque apud Anglos aquilo- 
nares celeberrimi. Ie was alſo publiſhed 
in engliſh, under this title, The life ot Ber- 

nard Gilpin, a man moſt holy and renoun- 
ed among the northern Engliſh. 12. Teſ- 
timony concerning the 'prefbyterian dif- 
cipline in the Low. Countries, and epiſco- 
pal government in .Englahd. 13. Latin 
letter to Mr, Camden, containing ſome 


notes and obſervations on his Britannia. 


14. Several ſermons, , He had alſo a hand 
in the dutch annotations, and in the new 
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and grace with which he executed drapery. He died the 1h 


CARL (Jonx), à painter of e 700% died 
ut Milan in-+630, at the age of 40, excelled in the art of fore. 
oörtoning. Every thing that came from his pencil was great, 
ſtrong, and correct. The cieling of the Annonciada at Genoa, 

tenting the hiſtory of the virgin, is à very fine piece. John 

1 his brother, finiſhed thoſe works which he left imper- 
| —— Thie family has produced ſeveral other painters and 


CARMATH and Carnarnr, the name of a famous im- 
| poſtor, who, according to ſome hiſtorians, was a native of Ha- 
madan Carmath, a village dependent on the city of Cufa, from 
whence he derived his name. Othet hiſtorians pretend that 
this ſurname was given him, becauſe he was dwarfiſh and de- 
formed, as the word carmath ſignifies in the arabic tongue. He 
was the author of a ſect which: overthrew all the foundations of 
muſſulmaniſm ; which, however, made ſuch great progreſs in 
the ſtates of the kalifs, that they were almoſt entirely infected 
with it in a very ſhort time. This man began to appear in the 
ear of the a 258, of Chriſt 891 z and his followers, named 
the Arabs Carameth and Caramethah, were regarded by the 
muſſulmans, not as ſectaries, but as profligates and atheiſts. Car- 
math, their prophet, was a perſon of great auſterity of life; and 
faid that God had commanded him to pray, not five times, with 
the muſſulmans, but fifty times a day. He eſtabliſhed this prac- 
tice among his followers, who neglected their buſineſs to eomply 
with it. Khondemir writes that this ſect agrees with that of [ſh- 
mael. They ate many things forbidden by the muffulman law, 
and believed. that the angels were their guides in all their ac- 
tions, and that the dæmons or ghoſts are their enemies. Great 
troubles aroſe from the oppoſition that was made to this ſect. 
Nuairi has given a long detail of whatever relates to the carma- 
thians in the third volume of his hiſtory. The ſect declined by 
degrees; for, the baridians having extirpated them in Arabia, 
thoſe who ſprung up afterwards in Aleppo and elſewhere were 
of no great conſequence. „ . 
CAR MICHAEL (GEANHO , M. A). He was born at Ghaſ- 
in 1682, and educated in the univerſity of that city, where 
took his degrees, and was ordained miniſter at Monimail in 
Fifeſhive. In 1722 he was promoted to be profeſſor of moral 
I y in the univerſity of Glaſgow ; and for the uſe of his 


> _ 


Rudents wrote ſome learned notes on Puffendorfii de offieiis ho- 
minis. He intended to have publiſhed a ſyſtem of moral phi- 
2 on a new plan, but did not live to ſee it completed; 
for he died at Glaſgow in 1738, aged 89. 
CARMICHAEL (Fazprniex, A. M). He was ſon by the 
* | 7 | above, 


Shores and born at Monimail in 1708. He received his educa- 
tion in the Mariſchal college, Aberdeen, where he took his de- 
grees, and was ordained miniſter at Monimail in 1737, on the 


incor gy of the eatl of Leven. In 1743 he was tranſlated to. 


nyereſk, and in. 1747 he was made choice of to be one of the 

miniſters of Edinburgh, having previouſly declined an offer 
made him of the divinity, chair in the Mariſchal college, Aber- 
deen. In 1751 he was ſeized with a fever, which put an end 
to his life, aged 45. He has left one volume of ſermons, which 
in juſtneſs of ſentiment and elegance of expreſſion are equal to 
the beſt diſcourſes in the engliſh language. 

CARNEADES, a celebrated greek philoſopher, was a native 
of Cyrene in Africa, He founded the third academy, which, 
properly ſpeaking, differed not from the ſecond z for, excepting 
ſome mitigations, which ſerved only for a blind, he was as ftre- 
nuous a defender of the uncertainty of human knowledge as 
Arceſilaus, the founder of the ſecond, He was ſo intent on ſtudy 
that he neglected to cut his nails, and let his hair grow. He 
was ſo unwilling to leave his ſtudies, that he not only avoided 
all entertainments, but forgot even to eat at his own table: his 


maid ſervant Meliſſa, who was alſo his concubine, was obliged . 


to put the victuals into his hand. Valerius Maximus tells us, 
his concubine's care was divided between the fear of interrupt 
ing his meditation, and that of letting him ſtarve. He was an 


antagoniſt of the ſtoics, and pitched upon Chryfippus, one of 


the moſt celebrated philoſophers of their ſect, for has adverſary 5 
| and was ſo ſollicitous to get the victory, that, when he was pre- 
paring for the combat, he took a doſe of hellebore, to clear his 
brain and increaſe the warmth: of his imagination. The power 


of his eloguence was dreaded even by a roman ſenate. The 


Athenians being condemned by the Romans to pay a fine of five 
hundred talents, for plundering the city of Oropus, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Rome, who got the fine mitigated to one hundred ta- 
lents. Carneades the academic, Diogenes the ftoic, and Crito - 
laus the peripatetic, were charged with this embafly. Before 
they had an audience of the ſenate, they harangued to great mul- 
titudes in different parts of the city. Carneades' 

was diſtinguiſhed from that of the others by its ſtrength and 
rapidity. ,, Cato the elder made a motion in the ſenate, that theſe 
ambaſſadors ſhould be immediately ſent back, becauſe it was 
very difficult to diſcern the truth through the arguments of Car- 
neades. The athenian ambaſſadors (ſaid many of the ſenators} 


were ſent rather to force us to comply with their demands than. 


to ſollicit them by perſuaſion : meaning, that it was impoſſible 


to reſiſt the power of that eloquence with which Carneades ad- 5 


dreſſed himſelf to them. According to Plutarch, the youths at 
Rome were ſo charmed by the fine orations of this * 


s eloquence 


| 
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nting the hiſtory of the virgin, is à very fine. piece. Fr 
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han and Camearms, the nite of 4 fainons, i im- 
poſtor, who, according to ſome hiſtorians; was a native of Ha- 
madan Carmath, a village dependent on the city of Cufa, from 
whence he derived his name, Other hiſtorians pretend that 
this ſurname was given him, becauſe he was dwarfiſh and de- 
formed, as the word carmath ſignifies in the arabic tongue. He 
was the author of a ſect which: overthrew. all the foundations of 

muſſulmaniſm ; which, however, made ſuch great progreſs in 
the ſtates of the kalifs, that they were We 9 infected 
with it in a very ſhort time. This men an to appear in the 

of the he on 278, of Chriſt 891; and 4 5 followers, named 
the Arabs Carameth and Caramethah, were regarded by the 
— not as ſectaries, but as profligates and atheiſts. Car- 
math, their prophet, was a perſon of great auſterity of life; and 
ſaid that God had commanded him to pray, not five times, with 
the muſſulmans, but fifty times a day. He eſtabliſhed this prac- 
tice among his followers, who neglected their buſineſs to comply 
with it. Khondemir writes that this ſect agrees with that of [ſh- 
mael. They ate many things forbidden by the muſfulman law, 
and believed that the angels were their guides in all their ac- 
tions, and that the dæmons or ghoſts are their enemies. Great 
troubles aroſe from the oppoſition that was made to this ſect. 
Nuairi has given a long detail of whatever relates to the carma- 
thians in the third volume of his hiſtoty. The ſect declined by 
degrees; for, the baridians having extirpated them in Arabia, 
_— ww ſprung up afterwards in ep and elſewhere were 
reat conſequence. 
MICHAEL (GEerRHoM, M. A). He was born at Gkſ⸗ 
w In — and educated in the univerſity of that city, where 
I took his degrees, and was ordained miniſter at Monimail in 
Fifeſhire. In 1722 he was promoted to be profeſſor of moral 
philoſophy in the univerſity of Glaſgow z and for the uſe of his 
Rudents wrote ſome learned notes on Puffendorfi de officiis ho- 
minis. He intended to have publiſhed a ſyſtem of moral phi- 
| Joſophy on a new plan, but did not live to Tee: it pte 4 
_ for he died at Glaſgow in 1738, 50d, 5 
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above, and born at Monimail in 1708. He received his educa- 
tion in the Mariſchal college, Aberdeen, where he took his de- 

rees, and was ordained miniſter at Monimail in 1737, on the 

reſentation of the eatl of Leven. In 1743 he was tranſlated ta 
EN and in 1747 he was made choice of to be one of the 
miniſters of Edinburgh, having previouſly declined an offer 
made him of the divinity chair in the Mariſchal college, Aber- 
deen. In 1751 he was ſeized with a fever, which put an end 


to his life, aged 45. He has left one volume of ſermons, which 


in juſtneſs of ſentiment and elegance of expreſſion are equal to 
the beſt diſcourſes in the engliſh language. 
CARNEADES, a celebrated greek philoſopher, was a native 
of Cyrene in Africa, He founded the third academy, which, 
properly ſpeaking, differed not from the ſecond ; for, excepting 
ſome mitigations, which ſerved only for a blind, he was as ftre- 
nuous a defender of the uncertainty of human knowledge as 
Arceſilaus, the founder of the ſecond, He was ſo intent on ſtudy 
that he neglected to cut his nails, and let his hair grow. He 
was ſo unwilling to leave his ſtudies, that he not only avoided 
all entertainments, but forgot even to eat at his own table: his 
maid ſervant Meliſſa, who was alſo his concubine, was obliged 
to put the victuals into his hand. Valerius Maximus tells us, 
his concubine's care was divided between the fear of interrupt - 
ing his meditation, and that of letting him ſtarve. He was an 
antagoniſt of the ſtoics, and pitched upon Chryſippus, one of 
the moſt celebrated philoſophers of their ſect, for his adverſary z 
and was fo ſollicitous to get the victory, that, when he was pre- 
paring for the combat, he took a doſe of hellebore, to clear his 
brain and increaſe the warmth of his imagination. The power 
of his eloquence was dreaded even by a roman ſenate. The 
Athenians being condemned by the Romans to pay a fine of five 
hundred talents, for plundering the city of Oropus, ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to Rome, who got the fine mitigated to one hundred ta- 
lents. Carneades the academic, Diogenes the ſtoic, and Crito- 
laus the peripatetic, were charged with this embafly. Before 
they had an audience of the ſenate, they harangued to great mul. 
titudes in different parts of the city. ' Carneades's eloquence . 


was diſtinguiſhed from that of the others by its ſtrength and 


rapidity. , Cato the elder made a motion in the ſenate, that theſe 
ambaſſadors ſhould be immediately ſent back, becauſe it was 
very difficult to diſcern the truth through the arguments of Car- 
neades. The athenian ambaſſadors (ſaid many of the ſenators) 
vere ſent rather to force us to comply with their demands than 
to ſollicit them by perſuaſion: meaning, that it was impoſſible 
to reſiſt the power of that eloquence with which Carneades ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to them. According to Plutarch, the youths at 
Rome were ſo charmed by the fine orations of this n 
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that they forſook their diverſions and other exerciſes, ind were 


carried with à kind of madneſs Rd ogy, the humour of 


philoſophifing ſpreading like enthuſiaſm: grieved Cato, 


wWbo was afraid that for the future the roman youth would 


on books to arms. He blamed the conduct of the ſenate, 
or having ſuffered the ambaſſadors to continue ſo long among 
them without an anſwer, who were able to perſuade them to 
any thing. Cato was particularly afraid of the ſubtlety of wit 
and ſtrength of argument with' which Carneades maintained 
either fide of the queſtion. Carneades harangued in favour of 
juſtice one day, and the next day againſt it, to the admiration 


of all who heard him; 3 Galba and Cato, tne 


* 


moved to Rome, where he became ſceretary to ſome biſhops. 


greateſt orators of Rome. 


This was his element: he delighted 
in demoliſhing his own work; becauſe all ſerved in the end to 
confirm his grand principle, that there are only probabilities or 
reſemblances of truth in the mind of man; ſo that of two 
things directly oppoſite, either may be choſen indifferently. 
Quintilian very judiciouſſy remarks, that though Carneades ar- 
gued in favour of injuſtice, yet he acted himſelf according to 
the ſtrict rules of juſtice. | The following maxim of Carneades 


is truly admirable :; «© Tf a man privately knew that his enemy, 


or any other perſon, whoſe death might be of advantage to 
him, would come to fit down on graſs in which there lurked 
an aſp, he ought to give him notice of it, though it were in the 
power of no perſon whatfoever to blame him for being fitent.” 
It is thought that Carneades would have left his fchool to 
his diſciple Bester, if they had not quarrelled The philo- 
fopher found Mentor in bed with his concubine Meliſſa. He 
did not then diſpute on probability and incomprehenſibility: 
he was altqgether like another man: he looked upon the thin 

as certain, and comprehended perfectly well what his eyes tol 

him of the infidelity of his concubine and diſciple, and broke 
with Mentor; whoſe crime was moſt infamous. He was the 
favourite ſcholar of Carneades, and had free acceſs to his houſe 
as if he had been his ſon. Carneades, according to ſome, lived 
to be fourſcore and five years old: others make him to be 
ninety. His death is placed in the fourth year of the hundred 
and ſixty- ſecond olympiad. Plutarch has preſerved the follow- 
ing apophthegm of Carneades: Princes learn nothing well but 


- riding : for their maſters flatter them, and thoſe who: wreſtle 


with them fuffer themſelves to be thrown :. but a horfe conſi- 


ders not whether a private man or a prince, a poor man or 2 


rich, be on his back; and if, his rider cannot rule him, he 
throws ᷣͤdM . os 3 e ohh ps 


© CARO (HanniBar.), a very celebrated italian poet and ora- 


tor, was born at Civita Nuova, in 1507; and afterwards re- 


Soon 
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300n diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his uncommon parts and learn. 
ing, he was preferred to the ſame office, firſt under the duke of 
Parma, and after wards under the cardinal of Farneſe. Then 
he was made a knight of the order of Malta, and began to ac- 


quire a vaſt reputation by his Works. He tranſlated Vir 1 


Eneid into his own language, very delicately and very faithful 
ly: in ſhort, with ſuch purity of ſtyle, and propriety of expreſ- 
lon, that the beſt judges did not ſuppoſe him to have fallen the 
leaſt ſhort of his original. He tranſlated alſo Ariſtotle's Rhe - 


toric, which. was publiſhed at Venice in 1570, and two Orations 


of Gregory Nazianzen, with a diſcourſe of Cyprian. He wrote 
-z comedy, which Balzac has ſpoke well of; and a miſcellany 
of his original poems was printed at Venice in 1584. His ſon- 
nets have been deſervedly admired; and ſo has a poem, which, 


by order of the cardinal of Farneſe, he wrote in honour of che 


royal houſe of France. Caſtelyetro wrote a critique upon this, 
and took an occaſion to decry Caroꝭs abilities and taſte; but ſe- 


veral academies in Italy, particularly that of Banchi at Rome, 


ſtood up in his defence, and maintained the credit both of the 


author and his poem, againſt the ill-natured cavils of Caſtelye- 


tro. Caro died at Rome in 1566; aud was buried in the chureh 
of St, Laurence of Damaſcus, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. 

CARFENTER (NaTHANAEL), B. D. and dean, of the king. 
dom of Ireland, ſon of John Carpenter rector of Hatherley in 
the county of Devon. He was educated at Oxford, being ad- 
mitted in Edmond's-hall, and in the year 1607 elected fellow of 


Exeter-college. . He was a man of conſiderable parts; for the 
improvement. of which his induſtry was by no means wanting, 


which made him eminent in ſeveral branches of learning, as 
mathematics, phyſics, poet een e divinity. He died 
at Dublin in 163 5. His works are: 1. Philoſophia Libera triplici 
exereitationum decade propoſita, in vhich the author juſtifies the, 
going off from antient errors in philoſophy, though never ſo 


ſtrongly recommended by. authority, and rallies thoſe philoſo- 


phers who idolized Ariſtotle, and took all his notions upon con- 
tent. 2. Geography delineated forth in two books, containing the 
ſphærical and topical parts thereof: in the latter part of this 


treatiſe he pretends to prove, that poopie born in a hilly coun- _ 
try are ſor the moſt part more martial and generous than thoſe' 


in the champain; but whether the mountains of his own De- 
ronſhire might not pre-engage his philoſophy to this fancy, is a 
queſtion. He likewiſe publiſhed à ſmall volume, intituled Achi- 
tophel, or, the picture of a wicked politician, in three parts. 


correctly printed, would have been a valuable piece. The au- 
thor of Athena: Ganzen this character of him: That 
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Laſtly, this author wrote a treatiſe of optics, which, had it been 
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_ Miniſtry of that kingdom. After his releaſe he retired to Hol- 


[4 


Jand, 


for his natural endowments of knowledge, reaſon, Judgment ] 
and wifdom, he ſeemed to have but few equals. ; 
CARPENTIER (PeTExs), prior of Doncheri, born at Char- 
Teville in 1697, entered early into the congregation of St. Maur, 
where he acquired great eſteem for his learning; but being pre 
ſented to a rich benefice by the abbe de Pompone, and patron- t 
ized by the miniſtry, he went into the order of Cluni. f paſl: c 
ed his time at Paris without attaching himſelf to any religious 7 
houſe, cultivating literature and rummaging into archives and 5 
libraries. He died in Dec. 1767, aged 70. He ts partly author c 
of the edition of the gloſſary of Du Cange, 6 vols. folio. He alſo / 
wrote Alphabetum tyronianum, fol. 1747. h 
C aARPOCRAI ES, or Carvock as, a famous heretic of the * 
ſecond century, was originally z platonic philoſopher, and a na- b 
tive of Xgypt. He broached his notions at Alæxandria about cl 
the year 130, ee and improving upon the opinions of Si- I" 
mon Magus, Menander, Saturnius and other impions gnoſtics; th 
- Marcellina, who ruined ſo many at Rome, was of this ſc. 1 
After ſome time his followers took the general name of gno- 01 
/ ay bs edn! » EEE SO ks | 
CARRERA (PETER), a prieſt of Sicily, very expert in the at 
game of chefs, publiſhed a curious italian — on that ſubject 9a 
in 1617, 4to. He alſo wrote a hiſtory of Catana in italian, th 
1639 and 1641, 2 vols. in folio. He died at Meflina in 1647, | ex 
__ © CARSTARES (WiLram), an mgenious feots divine, de- me 
ſcended from an antient family m Fife, and born at Cathcart Ju 
near Glaſgow in 1649; who, though his political character was of 
little known, was confidential ſecretary to William III. during he 
his whole reign. ' Being of an enterpriſing diſpoſition, and the 7 
- times being turbulent, he was ſent by his father to finiſh lis ho: 
ſtudies at Utrecht, where his thorough khowledge of the af. my 
fairs of his country introduced him to the prince of Orange; Ch 
with whom he fo far ingratiated himſelf, that nothing of conſe- Th 
- quence relating to Great Britain was tranſacted at the dutch Th 
court, with which he was not intrufted. Bifhop Burnet ob- of | 
ſerves, that when he returned to his native country he had all the 
the prince of Orange's ſecrets. in his breaſt. He had ſhare par 
in what was called the Ryehouſe plot, fo far as it related to the app 
obtaining a free parliament, a redrefs of publie grievances, and Ons 
the excluſion of the duke of York; and, on the diſcovery of the tor 
conſpiracy, was thrown into priſon. Refuſing to make any con- 2 
feſſion, he was fent down to Scotland, where the practice of ex. as 
- torting confeſſion by torture {till ſubſiſted; which he endured Ou 
without complying, until a milder courfe being taken, he ws 1. 0 
deluded by folemn aſfurances, moſt ſhamefully violated by the ecr 
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land, where the prince of Orange appointed him his chaplain, 
and procured him to be elected miniſter of the engliſh-congre- 
gation at Leyden. He came to England with the prince at the 
Revolution, hen the new king appointed him His chaplain for 
Scotland, annexing the whole revenue of the chapel royal to 
that office: but inſiſting on his reſidence here and attendance 
on his perſon; nothing of conſequence relating to the ſettle- 
ment of Scotland was carried on, without private conſultation 
with him. Mr. Carſtares's connection with public buſineſs 
ceaſed, in great meaſure, on king William's death; but queen 
Anne, without any ſollicitation, continued his appointment as 
her chaplain for Scotland: after which he retired from court, 
was choſen principal of the college at Edinburgh, and called to 
be one of the miniſters of that city. Both theſe duties he diſ- 
charged with great diligence and ae . z. and his influence 
in the church enabled him to be of ſingulat ſervice in promoting 
the union between the two kingdoms. He died in 1715, and in 
1774 his ſtate papers and letters with his life were publiſhed in 
one volume 4to by Dr. MiCormick. g.. 8 
CARTE (Tromas), a very learned engliſt-hiſtorian, was born 
at Clifton, in Warwickſhirez at which place his father, the rev. 
Samuel Carte, at that time reſided as vicar; and was baptized 
there by immerſion, on April 23, 1686. If this account be 
exact, his progreſs in grammatical learning muſt have been very 
rapid and extraordinary; for it appears that he was admitted a 
member of Univerſity college, in Oxford, and matriculated on 
July 4, 1698, having then not long entered into the 13th year 
of his age. He took his degree of B. A. Jan. 1702 3 after which | 
he was incorporated at Cambridge, where he became M. A. in 
1706. In due time he entered into orders, and was appointed: 
reader of the abbey church at Bath; where he preached a ſer- 
mon on Jan. 30, 1714, in which he took occafion to vindicate 
Charles I. from aſperſions with regard to the iriſh rebellion. 
The diſpute gave riſe to our hiſtorians firſt publication, intituled, 
The iriſh maſſaere ſet in a clear light, &c. Upon the acceſſion 
of George I. Mr. Carte's eee . not permitting him to take 
the oaths to the new government, he aſſumed a lay habit. What 
particular concern he had in the rebellion of 1715 does not 
appear; but that he had ſome degree of guilt in this reſpect, 
or, at leaſt, that he was ſtrongly ſuſpeRed of it by adminiſtra- 
tion, is evident, from the king's troops having orders to diſcover 
and apprehend him. He had the good ſortune to (clude their 
ſearch, by concealing himſelf at Coleſhill, Warwickſhire, in the 
houſe of a clergyman... Mr: Carte himſelf officiated for a time 
18 curate of the ſame place; after which, he was ſome time 
lecretary to biſhop Atterbury. This connexion threw him into 
freſh difficulties : ſo e te be engaged inthe 
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and gained acceſs. to the moſt eminent libraries, public and pri- 
vate, by which means he was enabled to collect large materials 


ſions of Mr. Carte, that ſhe: obtained permiſſion for his returning 


on country, before he enguged in one of the moſt important 
of his works, The hiſtory. 


work is extended to three volumes folio. The third volume, 


| Swift, dated Aug. 11, 1736, it appears that, in writing the life 


Thoyras, but with Rymer's Fœdera. His accuſations of that 
noble collection are in ſeveral reſpects erroneous and groundleſs. 
It is highly probable, that the ſucceſs and Ke of Ra- 


gentlemen of the ſame principles, and ſu 


treaſon was brought againſt him; and a proclamation was iſſued, 
Aug. 13, 1722, offering a reward of 1000l. for ſeizing his per- 
fon. He was again ſucceſsful in making his eſcape, and fled 
into France, where he reſided ſeveral years, under the borrowed 
name of Philips. Whilſt Mr. Carte continued in that country, 
he was introduced to the principal men of learning and family, 


for illuſtrating an engliſh edition of Thuanus. Whilſt this 
grand work was carrying on, queen Caroline, whoſe regard to 
men of letters is well known, received ſuch favourable impreſ- 


to England in ſecurity; which he did ſome time between the 
years 1726 and 1730. He had not long been reſtored to his 


the life of James duke of Or- 
monde, from his bi- ch in 1610, to his death in 1688. This 


which was publiſhed firſt, came out in 17355, and the firſt and 
ſecond volumes in 1736. From a letter of Mr. Carte's to Dr. 


of the duke of Ormonde, he had availed himſelf of ſome in- 
ſtructions which he had derived from the dean [1]. In the 
fame letter, he mentions his deſign of compoſing a general hiſ- 
tory of England; and finds great fault not only with Rapin de 


pin's Hiſtory gave conſiderable diſguſt to Mr. Carte and other 

ggeſted the ſcheme of 
a new undertaking, It is evident, from Lug letters written 
about this time to Dr. Z. Grey by our author, that he laid a great 
ſtreſs upon that part of his Life: of the duke of Ormonde which 
vindicated Charles I. in his tranſactions with the earl of Gla- 


d- obtained fubſcriptions, or the promiſe of ſubſcriptions, | 


b elch like with you to u man, and you have me into 
ra denn ol St Patrick's honours you the bätzain. ::: 


to 
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of a work which ba 


wuLTS _ 35 
15 tis amount of 56h a yer Not long after, be was at Cam- 


bids; een et e his hiſtory; from the d e 


"des; Wed, bis 
quarters were at Madingly, the feat of fir John Finds Cotton, 
bart; whoſe large collection of old pamphlets and journals, Py 


' liſhed duriug the granck civil: war; between 1639 and 166, 


volumes. March 8, 1744, a cauſe in cliancery was determined 

in his favour, àgainſt his brother Samuel and his ſiſter Sarah, 
with regard to à doubt concerning their father's. will. Not 
many weeks after, our author fell under the ſuſpicions of ad- 
miniſtration, and was taken into cuſtody, together with a Mr. 
Garth, at a time when the habeas: corpus act was ſuſpended, in 
conſequente of ſome apprehended deſigns in favour of the pre 

tender. Iris certain that nothing material was diſcovered again 

him, for he was ſoon difcharged out of cuſtody, May 9, 1741. 
This event did not detratt from his popularity, or rand hs 
receiving great encouragement in his hiſtorical deſign; July:18, 
the court of common- council of the city of London agreed to 
ſubſcribe 50l.'a year for ſeven years to Mr. Carte, towards de- 
fraying the expence of his writing the hiſtory of England. In 


| the next month was printed a collection of the ſeveral, papers 


that had been publifhed by him relative to his great work. 
18, che company of gold{taiths voteg 251. a year for ſeven years, 
towards defraying +. 4 -expences. of.. tranſcribing. letters, nego- 
tations,” and other materials of the like nature: and, in the 
December following, che companies of grocers and vintners ſub- 
ſcribed'251, a year each eee Propoſals for 
printing the hiſtory were cireulated in 1746, and the firſt vo- 
lume 1 it Was 10 0 5 in December 1747; when the credit 

been uſhered into the world with ſo much 
prepreg gps expeCtation, and which had been ſupported by 


ſuch ample ſubſcriptions, was almoſt wholly overturned'by a re- 


markablg act of literary indiſcretion, Mr. Carte, having taken 
occaſion to ſpeak of the unction of our kings, and of the great 


effects annexed' to it, introduced, in a note, a ſtory of one 


Chriſtopher Lovel, a native of Wells, in Somerſetſhire, who is 
repreſented as having been healed of the evil, at Avignon, in 
1716, by application to the pretender. The indiſcretion he had 
been guilty of was hurtful to his intereſt. . The corporation of 
London unanimouſly reſolved; in April 1748, to withdraw their 
ſubſcription; and the hiſtory fell into very general neglect. It 
is to the honour of Mr. Carte's fortitude, that he was not diſ- 
couraged from proſecuting his undertaking; and perhaps he 
might receive private aid and ſupport, though public aſſiſtance 
was withdrawn. Whatever may have been the caſe in that 
reſpect, his ſecond volume, containing an account of all publie 
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down to the revolution, for which purpqſe he had been at un- 
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tranſactions from the acceſſion of Henry III. in 1276, to the 
death of Henry VII. in 1509, appeared in 1750. The third 
volume, which extended to the marriage of the selector palatine 
Witch the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of James I. in 1613, was 
Publiſhed in 1752. The fourth volume, which Mr. Carte did 
not live to complete, Ne in 1755. It was intended to 
have been carried on to the reſtoration, but concludes with the 
year 1654. It was his deſign to have brought the narration 


common Pains to collect materials, wherever they could be found. 


ef the memorab 
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[x] Beſides the works mentioned; in 


Notwithſtanding our Ee eee, opinions and prejudices, 
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CCC 
3 Baudier. % Bvo,. London; 


the text, he was the author of the fol- vice of à mother to her ſon and daughter, 
Towing publications. . A collection of ttanſlated from the french of the mar- 


original letters and papers, concerning the 
affairs of England, from 1641 to 1600, in 
two vols, 8vo. 1739. 2. The hiſtory of 
"the revolutions of Portugal, from the 
foundation of that Kingdom to the year 
1567, with letters of fir Robert Southweil, 


during his embaſly there, to the duke of. 


Ormonde; giving a particular account of 


the de poſing don Alphonſo, and placing 
don Pedro on the throne, 8 vo. 1780. 


3. A full anſwer to the letter from a by- 
ander, a pamphlet, 8vo- 1744. 4. A full 
and clear vindication of the full anſwer to 
à letter from' a byſtander. Ditto, 1743. 


_ The letter from a byſtander was written by 


the late Corbyn Morris, eſq. 5. Catalogue 
des rolles Gaſcons, Normans, and Francois 


conſerves dans les archives de la Tour de 


Londres; tire d'apres celui du Garde 
deſdites archives: & contenant la precis 
& le ſommaire de tous les titres qui's'y 


trouvent concernant la Guienne, la Nor- 
 mandie, & les autres provinces de la 
France, ſujettes autres fois aux roĩs d' An- 


gleterre, &c. In two vol. folio, with two 


moſt exact and correct indexes of places 


and perſons. Paris, 1743. This valuable 


collection, being calculated for the uſe of 


the French, is introduced with a pre face 
in that language. 6; A preface toa tranſ- 
lation, by Mrs Tbompſon, of the hiſtory 

| and extraordinary cala- 
mities of Margaret of Anjou, queen of 
Estland, &c. by the che valier Michael 


R 


chione ſs de Lambert. This has gone thro! 
ſeveral editions. 8. Farther reaſons, ad- 
dre ſſed to parliament, ſor rendering more 
effectual an act of queen Anne,; relating 
to the veſting in authors the right of copies, 
for the | encouragement! of learning, by 
R. H. Mr. Carte wrote, alſo, a paper 
(the MS, of which is in Mr. Nichoſs's 
poſſeſñon) recommending à public library 
to be formed at the Manfion-houſe, and 
that the twelve great companies of the city 
of London ſhould each of them ſubſcribe 
2 col. for that purpoſe. A tranſlation of 
Mr: Cartes General hiſtory of England 
into french was undertaken by ſeyerat gen- 
tlemen in conjunction. but was never com- 
pleted. Some paits of the tranſlation were 
in Dr. Ducarei's poſſeſſſon. Mr. Carte 
left behind him, in Ms. à Vindication of 
Charles I. with regard ta the iriſh maſſacre. 
In 1758 was publiſhed. a book, partly upon 
the ſame ſubject, intituled, The caſe ot the 
royal martyr conſidered u ith candovr, in 
2 vols. $vo. the author af which acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Mr. Carte. It 
was written by the rev. J. Boſwell, M. A. 
a clergyman and a ſchoolmaſter, at Taun- 
ton, in Somerſetſhire. The ſame gentic- 
man was the author of a Method of Study, 
or a uſeful library, printed in 17:83, in 
8vo. a work of no diſtinguiſhed merit; 
and of two pamphlets, called Remarks on 
the free and candid diſquifitions} which 
appeared in 1750 and 1751. tho 


the papers to her fecond huſband for life, and after his death. to 
the univerſity of Oxford. I hey are now depoſited. in the bod- 
leian library, having been delivered by Mr. Jernegan to the 
univerſity, 1778, ſor a valuable conſideration. Whilſt they were 
in this gentleman's poſſeſſion, the earl of Hardwicke paid 200l- 
for the peruſal of them. For a conſideration of / 300k, Mr. 
Macpherſon had the uſe of them; who from theſe and other 
materials compiled his hiſtory and ſtate papers. Mr. Carte was 
a man of à ſtrong conſtitution, and indefatigable A e 
When the ſtudies of the day were over, he would eat heartily ;/ 
and in conyerſation was cheerful and entertaining. | 


_ CARTER. (Francis), F. S. A. author of a Journey from. 


Malaga to Gibraltar, 1776, 2 vols, 8yo. with plates ſold ſepa- 
rately ; reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo. 1778, with the plates inſerted. , 
The many coins engraved in this work were from the collection 
of the celebrated ſpaniſh medalliſt Flores, whole cabinet Mr. 
Carter had, purchaſed. on his death, and diſpoſed of the dupli- 


cates to Dr. Hunter, Mr. Carter died Auguſt 1, 1783, when 


he had juſt. completed (and had actually printed the firſt ſheet 
of) An hiſtorical and critical account of early printed ſpaniſly 
books; in which, to uſe his own words, his intent was to 
write an hiſtorical and critical account of the moſt early printed 
rolumes in the ſpaniſh language, which had fallen into my poſ- 


ſeſſion during thirty years diligently collecting them, both in 
Spain, France, and England.“ Of the lives of the authors he pro- 
poſed to give a ſummary account, with occaſional ſpecimens of 


the ſtyle and manner of their wricings, and ſtrictures on the ſtate 
and progreſs of learning and poetry, from the days of John II. 
king of Caſtile down to the preſent age: to appearance an 


humble and wi taſk, but which will be found in tlie execution 


to require no mall labour, judgment, and ex ence, and bg 
eridently of great adyantage to thoſe who with to enrich their 
 lbraries with the beſt e and be informed of the re: 
putation, merit, and rank, each author holds in the literary 
world.” We have to lament that this was never finiſned. 
CARTES (Rent. pts), an eminent philoſopher and mathe- 
matician, was deſcended from an ancient and noble family of 
louraine in France, and e ſon of Joachin des Cartes, 
counſellor in the parliament of Rennes, by Jane Brochard, 
daughter of the lieutenant-general of Poictiers. He was born 
it La Haye in . 31, 1596. His father uſed to 
call him, when a child, the philoſopher, on account of his 
curioſity to know the reaſons of things. In 1604 he was ſent 
io the Jeſuits college at La Fleche, where he made great progreſs 
in the latin and greek. tongues z. and to Poetry Be diſcovered, * 
when very young, a particular affection. The fables of the 
axients afforded him alſo a ve are, by the agreeable, 
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turns of Fancy in their texture.” As a reward for his exact dil. 
charge of his duty, he was diſpenſed with attending ſo 3 9 


in mathematics, in the dutch language, to be fixed up in the 
des Cartes ſeeing a concourſe of eople ſtop to 


thoſe ſeiences, wherein he bad employed his whole time for 
feveral years. Des Cartes, during his ſtay at Breda, wrote in 
latin, a treatiſe of muſic; and laid the foundation of ſeveral of 
his works. In October 1619 he entered himſelf a volunteer 
in e. of the duke of Bavaria. In 1621 he made the cam- 

aign in Hungary, under the eount de Bucquoy; but the loſs of 
his general, who was killed at a ſiege that year, determined 45 
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to quit the army. Soon after he began his travels into the north, 
and viſited Sileba, the utmoſt parts of Poland, Pomerania, the 
coaſts of the Baltic, the marquiſate of Brandenburgh, Holſtein, 
caſt Frieſland, and weſt Friefland ; in his paſſage to which laſt 
lace he was in danger of being murdered. The ſailors imagined 
Lim to be a merchant, who had a large fum of money about 
him; and perceiving him to be a foreigner who had little ac- 
quaintance in the country, and a man of a mild diſpoſition, they 
reſolved to kill him, and throw his body into the ſea. They 
diſcourſed of their deſign before his face, not knowing that he 
underſtood any language except french, in which he ſpoke to his 
valet de chambre. Des Cartes ſtarted up of a ſudden; and 
drawing his fword, ſpoke to them in their own language, in ſuch 
a tone as ſtruck à terror into them. Upon this they behaved 
very civilly; The year following he went to Paris, where he 
cleared himſelf from the imputation of having been received 
among the roſicruſians, whom he looked upon as a ſet of im- 
poltors nb . Y!) TY 1 OT LORE T 
Dropping the ſtudy of mathematics, he now applied himſelf 
again to ethics and natural philoſophy. The ſame year he took 
a journey through Swiſſerland to Italy. Upon his return he ſet- 
tled ar Paris; but his ſtudies being interrupted by frequent viſits, 
he went in 1628 to the fiege of Rochelle. He came back to 
Paris in November; and a few days after, being preſent at a 
meeting of men of learning, at the houſe of M. Bagni, the 
pope's nuncio, he was prevailed upon to explain his ſentiments 
with regard to philoſophy. The nuncio'afterwards urging him 
to publiſh them, he retired to Amſterdam in March 1629, and 
from thence: to a place near Franeker in Friefland, where he 
began his metaphyſical medications, and ſpent ſome time in 
dioptrics. He alſo wrote, at this time, his thoughts upon me- 
teors. In about ſix months he left Franeker, and went to Am- 
iterdam. He imagined that nothing could more promote the 
temporal felicity of mankind than an happy union of natural phi- 
loſophy with mathematics. But before he ſhould ſet himſelf to 
relieve men's labours, or multiply the conveniencies of life by 
mechanics, he thought it ef to diſcover ſome means of 
ſecuring the human body from diſeaſe and debility. This led 
him to ſtudy anatomy, in which he employed all the winter at 
Amſterdam; and to the ſtudy of anatomy he joined that of che- 
miltry. He took a fhort tour about this time to England, and 
made ſome obſervations near London, concerning the declina- 


tions of the magnet. In the ſpring of 1633 he removed to De- 


venter, where he completed ſeveral works left unfiniſhed the 
year before, and-reſumed his ſtudies in aſtronomy. In the ſum- 
mer he put the laſt hand to his Treatiſe of the World. The 
next year he came back to Amſterdam, and ſoon after took a 

. | | journey 


journey. into Denmark, and the lower parts af Germany. In 
autumn 1635 he went to Lewarden in Frieſſand, where, he re- 


nazined till 1637, and wrote his treatiſe of Mechanics, In 163) 


ke publiſhed his four treatiſes concerning method, dioptrics, me- 
teors, and geometry. About this time he received an invitation 
to ſettle in England from ſir Charles Cavendiſh, brother to the 
earl of Newcaſtle, with which he did not appear, backward to 


comply, eſpecially upon being aſſured that that king was a ca- 


 tholic in his heart: but the civil wars breaking out in England. 
prevented this journey. At the end of 1631 Lewis XIII. of 
France invited him to his court, upon very honourable condi- 
tions; but he could not be prevailed with. to quit his retirement: 
this year he publiſhed his Meditations concerning the exiſtence 
af God, and the immortality of the ſoul. In 1645 he applied 
with freſh vigour to anatomy, but was a little diverted from his 


ſtudy by the queſtion concerning the quadrature of the circle at 


that time agitated... During the. winter of that year he com- 
poſed a ſmall tract againſt Gaſſendus's Inſtances, and another of 
the nature of the paſſions. About this time he carried on an 
epiſtolary correſpondence with the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter 
of Frederick V. elector palatine, aud king of Bohemia, who had 
been his ſcholar in- Holland. A diſpute ariſing between Chriſ- 
tina, queen of Sweden, and M. Chanut the reſident of France, 
concerning this queſtion: When a man carries love or hatred 
to exceſs, which of theſe two. ob Mo is the worſt 2 The re- 
fident fent the queſtion to des Cartes, who upon that occaſion 
drew up the diſſertation upon love, publiſhed in the firſt volume 
af his letters, which: proved highly ſatisfactory to the queen. 
In June 1647 he took a journey to France, where the king ſet- 
tled on him a penſion of 3000 livres; and returned to Holland 
about the end of September. In November he received a letter 
from M. Chanut, deſiring, in queen Chriſtina's name, his opinion 
of the ſovereign good; which he accordingly. ſent her, with 
ſome letters upon the ſame ſubject formerly written to the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, and his treatiſe of the paſſions. The queen was 


ſo highly pleafed with them, that the wrote him a letter of thanks 


with her own hand, and invited him to come to Sweden. He 
arrived at Stockholm, in Ock. 1648. Her majeſty engaged him 
ta attend her every morning at five o'clock, to inſtruct her in his 
philoſophy z. and deſired him to reviſe and digeſt all his un- 

ubliſhed writings, and to draw up from them a complete body 
of philoſophy. She purpoſed Jikewife to fix him in Sweden, by 
allowing him a penſion of 3990. crowns a year, with an eſtate 
which ſhould deſcend to his heirs and aſſigns for ever, and to 
eſtabliſh an academy, of which he was to be director: but theſe 


deſigns were broke off by, his death, which happened Feb. 11, 


' 1650, aged 54. | His body was interred at Stockholm; and 17 
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was erected to him in the church of Genevieve du Mont. 

Dr. Barrow in his Opuſcula tells us, that des Cartes was un- 
doubtedly a ee man, and a real philoſopher, and one 
who ſeems. to have brought thoſe aſſiſtances to that part of philo« 
ſophy, relating to matter and motion, which perhaps no other 
had done: that is, a great {kill in mathematics; a mind: habi- 
tuated, both by nature and cuſtom, to profound meditation; a 
judgment exempt from all prejudices and popular errors, and 
ſurniſhed with a conſiderable number of certain and ſelect expe» 
riments; a great deal of leiſure; an entire diſengagement, by 
his on choice, from the reading of uſeleſs; books, and the 
avocations of life; with an incomparable acuteneſs of wit, and 
an excellent talent of thinking clearly and diſtinctly, and of ex- 
preſſing his thoughts with the utmoſt perſpicuity. Dr. Edmund 
Halley, in a paper concerning optics, communicated to Mr. 
Wotton, and publiſhed by the latter in his Reflections upon 
ancient and modern learning, writes as follows: * As to dioptrics, 
though ſome of the ancients mention refraction, as a natural 
effect of tranſparent. media; yet des Cartes was the firſt, who 
in this age has diſcovered the laws of refraction, and brought 
diopthcs to à ſcience. Mr. John Keil, in the introduction to 
his Examination of Dr. Burnet's theory of the earth, tells us, 
that des Cartes was ſo far from applying geometry and obſer- 
vations to natural philoſophy, that his whole ſyſtem is but one 
continued blunder: upon the account of his negligence in that 
point; which he could eaſily prove, by ſhewing that his theory 
of the vortices; upon which his ſyſtem is grounded, is abſolutely 
falſe; and that fir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that the periodical 
times of all bodies, which ſwim in vortices, muſt be directly as 
the ſquares of their diſtances from the centre of them: but it is 
evident from obſervations, that the planets, in turning round the 
lun, obſerve quite another law from this; for the ſquares of 
their periodical times are always as the cubes of their diſtances, 
and therefore ſince they do not obſerve that law, which of ne- 
ceſſity they muſt, if they ſwim in a vortex, it is a demonſtration 
that there are no vortices, in which the planets are carried round 
the fun. „Nature, ſays Voltaire, had favoured des Cartes 
with a ſhining and ſtrong imagination, whence he became a 
very fingular perſon, both in private life, and in bis manner of 
reaſoning. This imagination could not conceal itſelf, even in 
his philoſophical works, which are every where adorned with 
very ſhining, ingenious metaphors. Nature had almoſt made 
him a poet; and indeed he wrote a piece of poetry for the enter- 
tainment of Chriſtina-queen of Sweden, which however was ſup- 
preſſed in honour of his memory. He extended the limits of 
geometry as far beyond the place where he found them, Tr 
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preſſing curves by equations!» He applied this geometrical and 
inventive genius to dioptrics, which when'(treated:by him became 
a ne warts and if he was miſtaken in ſome things, the reaſon 
je, that a man who diſcovers a new tract of land, cannot at 
once know all the eee of the ſoil. Thoſe who come after 
him, and fertilize theſe lands, are at leaſt; obliged to him for the 
diſcovery.” Voltaire zcknowledges; that there are innumerable 
errors in the reſt of des Cartes works; but adds, that geometry | 
was a guide which he himſelf had in fome meafure formed, and 
which would have fafely conducted bini through the ſeveral 
paths of natural philoſophy : nevertheleſs,” he at laſt abandoned 
_ this guide, and gave entirely into the humour of framing hypo- 
theſes; and then philoſophy was no more than an ingenious ro- 
mance, fit only to amuſe the ignorant. | & He'puſhed his meta. 
hyſical errors ſo far, as to declare that two and two make four 
no other reaſon but becauſe God would have it ſb. However, 
it will not be making him too great a compliment if we affirm, 


that he was valuable even in his miſtakes. He deceived himſelf, . 
but then it was at leaſt in a methodical way He deſtroyed all 1 
the abſurd chimzras, with which youth had been infatuated for | 
2000 years. He taught his contemporaries how to reaſon, and 
enabled them to employ his own weapons: againſt himſelf. If 
des Cartes did not pay in good money, he however did great ſer- [ 
vice in-crying down that of a baſe alloy. Des Cartes is ſaid to 0 
have borrowed his improvements in algebra and ge from b 
Mr. Thomas Harriot's “ Artis Analytice Praxis? LJ. He was 
never married, but had one natural daughter, who died when ſe 
een but fe wart side! mono ene, th 
CARTW RIGHT (Dnowas);s uritan divine of great learn- aj 
ing and ' eminence, was born in Hertfordſhire, about the year 80 
1535. Having been kept at a grammar. ſchool till he was fit for vh 
the univerſity, he was ſent to Cambridge, where he was ad- ben 
mitted into St. John's college in 1550. He applied himfelf to bil 
his ſtudies with uncommon aſſiduity; and, being poſſeſſed of ex- tne 
cellent natural parts, he made'a great proficieney in learning. ſon 
It is faid, that he allowed himfelf-no more than five hours ſleep his 
in the night, and that he #dkered' to this cuſtom to the end of and 
his life. Upon the death of king Edward VI. when he had been con 
about three years at the univerſity, he quitted it and became . 
clerk to a counſellor at law : but this did not prevent him from yy 
continuing to proſecute his former ſtudies, in which he took G 
more delight than in the profeſſion of the law. He remained in ar] 
this ſituation till the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth; mY 
when the gentleman under whom he was placed as'a clerk, as 
J See Wallis's algebra, Lond. 168 f, folio. Big. Brit. i; 35 gilt, 
Foy 8 _ | 
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having met with Dr. Pilkington, -maſter of St. Job's ecllege, 


Gmbridge, he made him acquainted with his ſtrong attach - 


nent to literature. In conſequence of this, the doctor deſired 
te have ſome converſation with Mr. Cartwright 3 when, being 


cnvinced of his great abilities and attainments, he offered to 


tae him back again to St. John's, to which his maſter con» 
ſe ted. eee e ae ge to the unĩverſity; and, in the 
yer 1560, was [choſen fellow of that college. About three 
yers after he was removed to a fellowſhip in Trinity college: 


were, on account of his great merit, he was ſhortly aſter made 
or of the eight ſenior fellows. | In 1564 queen Elizabeth 


vited the univerſity of Cambridge, and remained there five 
dis, viewing the ſeveral colleges, and hearing public ſpeeches 
ar diſputations. Mr. Strype ſays, that the ripeſt and moſt 
lened men were ſelected for the diſputants: Mr. Cartwright 
w.one of theſe; and appears on this occaſion to have greatly 
dinguiſhed himſelf. In 1567 he commenced bachelor of divi- 
nr; and, three years after, was choſen to be lady Margaret's 
dinity-reader. It is particularly mentioned, that he read upon 


_ tHirit and ſecond chapters of the acts of the apoſtles, and per- 


foned it with ſuch acuteneſs of wit, and ſuch ſolidity of judg- 
rat, as excited the admiration of his hearers. He alſo be- 
ene ſo famous as a preacher, that when it came to his turn to 
p:ach at St. Mary's church, the ſexton was obliged to take 


dwn the windows, on account of the multitudes that came to 


Mr. Cartwright took occaſion, in his lectures, to deliver his 
ſatiments on church-diſcipline ; which being unfavourable to 
tk eſtabliſhed hierarchy, public accuſations were foon exhibited 
aainſt him: though Me. Strype ſays, ** that he had indeed a 
geat party in the univerſity, and ſome of them men of learning, 
vho ſtuck cloſe to him, exceedingly admiring. him; though 


ſome of them, better informed, fell off afterwards.” Arche 


bihop Grindal wrote a letter to fir William Cecil, chancellor of 
tae univerſity, on the 23d of June 1570, requeſting him to take 


tome ſpeedy courſe againſt Mr. Cartwright; alleging, that in 


his readings he daily made invectives againſt the external policy, 
and diſtinction of ſtates, in the eccleſiaſtical government; in 
conſequenge of which the youth of the univerſity, who fre- 
quented his lectures in great numbers, © were in danger to be 


potoned with a love of contention and a liking of novelty. ? 


dir William Cecil ſeems to have been inclined to treat Mr. 
Cartwright with candour;and moderation; but his opponents 
continued to profecute: him with great animoſity. Propoſitions 


which were ſaid to bo dangerous and ſeditious were alſo collected | 
| Out of Mr. Cartwrights lectures, and ſent to court by Dr. Whit- 
gilt, to incenſe the queen and chancellor againſt him; and he 
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was forbidden, by the vice- chancellor, and heads of the-unive. 
ſity, to read any more lectures till they ſhould receive ſome fl. 
tisfaction that he would not continue to propagate the ſane 
opinions. He was alſo prevented from taking his doctor's &- 
gree by the authority of the vice-chancellor: which appers 
to have given great umbrage to many in the univerſity, andto 
have occaſioned a conſiderable diſturbance. In 1571 Dr.Wiit- 
giſt became vice-chancellor of the univerſity; and by. hign- 
—— more rigorous ſtatutes were procured for its govfn- 
ment: and Mr. Cartwright was deprived of his place of Ar- 
garet · profeſſor. But he ſtill continued ſenior fellow of Triity- 


college; though the following year he was alſo deprived ofſis 
fellowthip; it being alleged that he had forfeited it byſot f 
entering into prieſt's orders in due time in conformity tqhe ] 
ſtatutes. Being thus driven from the univerſity, and out oſall a 
employment, he travelled beyond ſea, where he becamgec- "4 
quainted with the moſt celebrated divines inthe ſeveral ro- , 
teſtant univerſities of Europe, with many of whom he (a- p 
bliſhed a correſpondence.. They appear to have entertain a k 
very high eſteem for him; and the celebrated Beza, in a lgcr d 
to one of his engliſh correſpondents, expreſſed himſelf thus yn- * 
cerning him: „Here is now with us 3 countryman, I hos ti 
Cartwright, than whom 1 think the ſun doth not fee a ne | A 
learned man.” While he was abroad, he was Choſen miner oj 
to the engliſh merchants at Antwerp, and afterwards at Ma- hi 
dleburgh, where he continued two years, with little or nopriit he 
to himſelf; though his labours as a preacher: are ſaid to hyc of 
deen extremely acceptable and ſucceſsful. - But the importutty an 
of his friends in England at length prevailed on him to retyn thi 
again to his native country. e of 
A very ſevere perſecution had now taken place for ſeveh | co1 
years againſt the puritans; onwhoſe behalf a piece was publiſha), for 
intituled, An admonition to the parliament; to which were al- fey 
nexed, A letter from Beza to the earl of Leiceſter, and another tra 
from Gualter to biſhop. Parkhurſt, recommending a reformation int 
of church diſcipline. This work contained what was called the | an 
platform of a church; the manner of electing miniſters; their of 
ſeveral duties; and arguments to prove ther equality in govern. tir 


ment. It alſo attacked the hierarchy, and the propeedings of 
the biſhops, with much ſeverity of language. The admonition 
vas concluded with a petition to the two houſes," that a dil- 
eipline more conſonant to the word of God, and agrecing with 

the foreign. reformed: churches, might be eſtabliſhed by law. 
For the puritans, though labouring under a weight of perſecution, 
were not zcalous to. promote liberty of conſcience, but only 
anxious for the eſtabliſhment of that mode of eccleſiaſtical dil- 
cipline which they thought to be the beſt, and the moſt apoſio- 
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cox, aut 
to porliament, were committed to Newgate on the ſecond of 
October 1372. + Notwithſtanding which, Mr. Cartwright, after 


his return to England, wrote <a ſecond admonition to the par- 
lament,” with an humble petition to the two houſes, for relief 


againſt the ſubſcription required by the ecclefiaſticat commiſ- 
foners. Ihe ſame year Dr. Whitgift publiſhed an anſwer to 
the admonition: to which Mr. Cartwright publiſhed a reply in 
1733 and about this time a proclamation was iſſued for appre- 
hending him. In 1574 Dr. Whitgift publiſhed, in folio, a de- 
fence of the anſwer to the admonition, againſt the reply of T. C. 
In 1575 Mr. Cartwright publiſhed a fecond reply to Dr. Whit- 


ift; and in 1577 appeared, * the reſt of the ſecond reply of 
Thomas Cartwright, againſt, maſter Doctor Whitgift's anſwer, 


touching the church diſcipline.” ' This ſeems to have been 
printed in Scotland; and it is certain, that before its pub- 
lication Mr. Cartwright had found it neceſſary to leave the king- 
dom; whilſt his opponent was raiſed to the biſhopric of Worceſter. 
Mr. Cartwright continued abroad about five years; during which 
time he officiated as a miniſter to ſome of the engliſh factories. 
About the year 1580 James VI. king of Scotland, having a high 
opinion of his learning and abilities, ſent to him, and offered 
him a profeſſorſhip in the univerſity of St. Andrew's; but this 


he thought proper to decline. Upon his return to England, 


offisers were ſent to apprehend him, as a promoter of ſedition, 
and he wasthrown into priſon. He probably obtained his liberty 
through the intereſt of the lord treaſurer Burleigh, and the earl 
of Leiceſter, by both of whom de was favoured: and the latter 


conferred upon him the maſterſhip of the hoſpital Which he had 
founded in Warwick. In 1583 he was earneſtly perſuaded, by f 


fereral learned proteſtant divines, to write againſt the rhemi 

tranſlation of the new teſtament. He was likewiſe encouraged 
in this deſign by the earl of Leiceſter and fir Francis Watfingham : 
and the latter ſent him a hundred pounds toward the expenees 
of the work. He accordingly engaged in it; but after ſome 
time received an arbitrary and unjuſt mandate from archbiſhop 
Whitgift, prohibiting him from proſecuting'the work any far- 
ther. Though he was much diſcouraged by this, he nearly 


completed the performance: but it was not publiſhed till many 


years after his death. It is ſaid, that queen Elizabeth ſent to 
Beza, requeſting him to undertake a work of this kind; but he 
declined it, declaring, that Cartwright was much more capable 
of the taſſe than hiniſelf. Notwithſtanding the high eſtimation 
in which he was held, and his many admirers, in the year 158% 
he was again committed to priſon by Dr. Aylmery biſhop f 


London: 


ſeopalians, nor the puritans, of that age, 
had any juſt ſentiments of toleration. Mr. Field and Mr. Wil- 
Borse the admonition, and who attempted to preſent it 
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London: and that prelate gave ſome offence to the queen by | 
making. uſe of her majeſty's name on the occaſion. | When he 
obtained his liberty is not mentioned: but we find that in 1 590, 
when he was at Warwick, he received a citation to appear in 
the ſtarchamber, togethet with Edmund Snape, and ſome other 
puritan miniſters, being charged with ſetting up a new diſci- 
pline, and a new form of worſhip, and ſubſcribing: their names 
to ſtand to it. This was interpreted an oppoſition: and diſobe- 

dience to the eſtabliſhed laws. Mr. Cartwright was alſo called 

upon to take the oath ex officio; but this he refuſed, and was 
committed to the Fleet. In May 1501 he was ſent for by 
biſhop Aylmer to appear before him, and ſome others of the 


eecleſiaſtical commiſſioners, at that prelate's houſe. He had no | 
pens notice given him, to prevent any concourſe of his ad- | 
rents upon the occaſion. Ihe biſhop* threw out ſome re- 
proaches againſt him, and again required him to take the oath F 
ex officio. The attorney general did the ſame, and repreſented \ 
to him ©« how dangerous a thing it was that men ſhould, upon [ 
the conceits of their own heads, and yet under colout of con- f 
ſcience, refuſe the things that had been received for laws for a \ 
long time.“ Mr. Cartwright aſſigned ſundry reaſons for refuſing 
to take the oath; and afterwards deſired to be permitted to vin- 7 
dicate himſelf from ſome reflections that had been thrown out 0 
againſt him by the biſhop and the attorney general. But to this h 
biſhop Aylmer would not conſent, alleging, © that he had no tr 
leiſure to hear his anſwer.” The good prelate had found time to tl 
accuſe Cartwright, but had no time to ſpare for hearing his vin- in 
_ dication 3 though he informed him, that he might defend him- u; 
ſelf from the public charges that he had — — him, 17 
by a private letter to his lordſhip. With this kind of juſtice Mr. of 
Cartwright was obliged to be contented, and was immediately of 
after again committed to the Fleet, and kept in à very cloſe and & 
rigorous confinement. In Auguſt 1891 he wrote a letter to co 
lady Ruſſel, ſtating ſome of the grievances under which he la- no 
boured, and ſolliciting her intereſt with lord Burleigh: to procure the 
him better treatment. The ſame year king James wrote a letter | 
to queen Elizabeth, requeſting her majeity to ſhew-favour to b 
Mr. Cartwright and his brethren, on account of their great 10 
learning and faithful labours in the goſpel. But he did not ob- tics 
tain his liberty till about the middle of the year 1502, when he quat 
was reſtored to his hoſpital at Warwick, and was again per- Fg 
mitted to preach : but his health appears to have been much im- Ehre 
paired by his long confinement and cloſe application toſtudy. He title 
died on the 27th of December 1603, in the 68th nfs his =_ 
age, having preached a ſermon on mortality but two days before. dil! 
He was buried in the hofpital at Warwick. He was pious 1638 
learned, and laborious; an acute diſputant, and an admired . 
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reacher; of a dilmereſted diſpoſition, generond and charitable, 
and particularly liberal to poor ſcholars. : The treatment which 
he received on account of his opinions was extremely unjuſt 
and eruel, and Lane great diſhonour on thoſe: Prelates enz 
were active in the perſecution of hin, V7 4 urns 


CARTWRIGHT (WiLLrtan), was i Sloithw opal - 


Tewkeſbury, in 0 — in 1611. From the free- 
ſchool of Cirenteſter he was removed to Weſtminſter- ſchool, 
being choſen a king's ſcholar. In 1628 he was elected a ſtudent 
of Garift-church in Oxford. He took the degree of M. A. in 
1635. Afterwards he went into orders, and became a _— 
brated preacher in the univerſity. In 1642 biſhop Duppa 
pointed him to be fuccentor: in the church of Saliſbury, cry in 
1643 he was choſen'jiinior proctor of the univerſity. He was 
alſo metaphyſical reader to the univerſity. He died in 1644, 
aged 33. Ben Jonſon ſaid of him, My ſon Cartwright 
writes all like a man.“ There are extant of this author's, four 
plays, beſides other poems, which were printed together in 
1055 I, a yg bp? above "Ry copies ot) 1 | 
verfes [x £241 
CARVALHO ee 0 Amn was Soph at Lint 
in 1650, with very happy diſpoſitions.” Having addicted him - 
{lf to the ſtudy of mathematics, aſtronomy and hydrography, 
he undertook the topogra deſcription Sf! his native coun- 
try. He made the tour of Portugal with great care, following 
the courſes of the riuvers, climbing the mountains, and examin- 
ing every ching writh his on eyes. This work, by far the beſt 
upon the ſubject, is in 3 vols. folio, which were publiſhed from © 
1706 to ws; 2. It contains the hiſtory of the principal places, 
of the illuſtrious perſons ho were born in them, the genealogies 


of the moſt conſiderable families, with the natural curiofities, 


de. of every place he viſited; There is alfo by this author a 
compendium of geography, and à method of ſtudying aſtro- 
nomy. He died in e at the _—_ vers 79 87 . W _ 
the pariſh was br, poor to gd = ae ; 


[x] Beſides, 1 Ws . Wis- . n A fireGoryoch 4 


„ tioned, Mr. Cartwright was author of the ge verument, 4t0. 1644. 5. A body of 


following works: 1. Commentaria prac- divinity, 4to. Lond. 1616. 
tica in totam hiſtorlam evangelicam, x [u "Wood tells vs Cartwright wrote 
quatugr Megs wg harmonie conein - alſo, 1: Poemata grazca & latina. 2. An 
natam, to. 1630. in elegant edition of offspring of mercy iſſuing out of the womb 
this was printed at Amſterdam, by Lewis of cruelty: a paffion ſermon, preached 
Eltevir; in 1 5 under the following -at Chriſt-church in Orford, on Acts Ii. 23. 
te : Harmonia gvangelica commentario 3, On the figual days in the manch of No» 
analytico, 1 practico, illuſ- yemher, i in relation ” the ccown and royal 
trata, &c. Commengarii ſuccincti & family : a poem. 4. Poems and verſes, 
dilueidi in piovethia Silomonis,'4to.” Aw. containing 8 for Trend e ſet t by 

1638, 31 Metaphraſis & bomilie 10 . Mr. , Henry T aves, . 
brum Salomonit qui inſcribitur Ectle IRE. 
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. CARVER (JoxnaTnan). He was a native of New England, | 
and during the american war commanded an independent com- 
pany of provincials in the expeditions carried on aeroſs the | 
lakes when the britiſn forces marched againſt: the province of 
Canada. When peace was concluded, he reſigned his com- _ . 
miſhon, and undertook the laudable reſolution of penetrating | 
| _ the moſt interior parts of North America, and making ſuch 
diſcoveries as would have been of the utmoſt ſervice to com- | 
mercial and to geographical knowledge: But not being pro- 
perly ſupported, and envy having formed parties againſt his t 
growing merit, he relinquiſhed the undertakings and came over 7 
to London, where he publiſhed his Travels. This work was I 
much eſteemed ; but the author having ſold his name to a hiſto- a 
rical compilation, he was abandoned by thoſe whoſe duty it was i 
to have ſupported him, and he died ſtarving for want of the 5 
common necem̃ricb of life, 11 %.. ³ ung t 
- CARY (RoperT), a learned chronologer, was born at Cook. 8 
ington in een of Devon, about 2615. He took his de- 1 
grees in arts at Oxford, and was ereated-LL. D. in 1644. After h 
is return from his travels, he was preſented to the rectory of b 
Portlemouth, near Kingſbridge in Devonſhire; but not long 1 
after drawn over- by the preſbyterian miniſters to their party, {; 
and choſen moderator of that part of the ſecond diviſion of the a 
county of Devon, which was appointed to meet at Kingſbridge. p 
Nerertheleſs, upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he was one of P 
the firſt that congratulated that prince upon his return, and - 
m 

p CC 
The reſt of his d H 
died, aged 73, in 1688 [o]. W 
- CARY (Lucius 10 
to 

an 

to be twen th 
which defcende of 


| den within a little more than ten miles of Oxford, he n 
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tracted familiarity and friendſhip with the moſt polite and ac- 
curate men of that univerſity, who found ſuch an immenſeneſs 
of wit, and ſuch a ſolidity of judgement in him, ſo infinite a 
fancy, bound in by moſt exact reaſoning, ſuch a vaſt knowledge, 
that he was not ignore: in any thing, yet ſuch an exceſſiye hu- 
mility, as if he had known nothing, that they frequently re- 
ſorted, and dwelt with him, as in 2 college ſituated in a purer 


air; ſo that his-houſe was a univerſity in a leſs volume, whither 


they came, not ſd much for repoſe, as ſtudy; and to examine 
and refute thoſe groſſer propoſitions which lazineſs and conſent 
made current in vulgar conyerſation. Before he was 23 years of 
age, he had read over all the greek and latin fathers, and was 
indefatigable in looking over all books, which with great ex- 
pence he cauſed to be tranſmitted to him from all parts. About 
the time of his father's death, in 1633, he was made one of the 


gentlemen of the privy-chamber to Charles I. In 1639 he was 
in the expedition againſt the Scots, and afterwards went a vo- 


lunteer with the earl of Eſſex. He was choſen, in 1640, a mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons for Newport in the iſle of Wight, 
in the parliament which began at Weſtminſter April 13, the 
ſame year. The debates being there managed with all imagina- 
able gravity and ſobriety, he contraſted ſuch a reyerence for 
parliaments, that he thought it really impoſſible they could ever 
produce miſchief or inconvenience to the kingdom, or that the 
kingdom could be. tolerably happy in the intermiſſion of them. 


From the unhappy and unſeaſonable diſſolution of that parlia- 


ment, he probably harboured ſome jealouſy and prejudice to the 
court, towards which he was not before immoderately inclined. 
He was choſen again for the ſame place in that parliament, 
which began the 3d of November following; and in the be- 
ginning of it declared himſelf very ſharply and ſeverely againſt 
thoſe exorbitances of the court, which. had been moſt grievous 
to the ſtate.” He was ſs rigid an obſerver of eſtabliſhed laws 
and rules, that he could not endure a breach or deviation from 
them; and thought no miſchief ſo intolerable, as the preſumption 
of minĩſters of ſtate to break poſitive rules for reaſons of ſtate, 
or judges to trangreſs known laws upon the title of conveni- 


ency or neceſſity. This made him ſo ſevere againſt the earl of 


Strafford and the lord Finch, contrary to his natural gentleneſs 
and temper. He likewiſe concurred in the firſt bill to take away 
the votes of biſhops in the houſe of lords. This gave occaſion 
to ſome to believe that he was no friend to the church, and the 
eſtabliſhed government of it: it alſo cauſed many in the houſe 
of commons to imagine and hope that he might be brought to 
2 further compliance with their defigns. Indeed the great 
opinion he had e and integrity of thoſe * 
1 2 2 ds v 
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who appeared moſt active againſt the court; kept him longer 
from ſuſpecting any deſign againſt the peace of the kingdom; 
and though he differed from them commonly in concluſions, he 
believed their purpoſes were honeſt. When better informed 
what was law, and diſcerning in them a deſire to controul 
that law by a vote of one or both houſes, no man more oppoſed 
thoſe attempts, and gave tlie adverſe party more trouble, by 
reaſon and argumentation. About ſix months after paſſing the 
above-mentioned bill for taking away the biſhops votes, when 
the ſame argument came again into debate, he changed his 
opinion, and gave the houſe all the oppoſition he could, inſo- 
much that he was by degrees looked upon as an advocate for 
the court; to which he contributed ſo little, that he declined 
thoſe addteſſes, and even thoſe invitations which he was obliged 
almoſt by civility to entertain. He was ſo jealous of the leaſt 
imagination of his inclining to preferment, that he affected even 
2 moroſeneſs to the court and to the courtiers, and left nothing 
undone which might prevent and divert the king's or queen's 
favour towards him, but the deſerving it. When the king ſent 
for him once or twice to ſpeak to him, and to give him thanks 
for his excellent comportment in thoſe councils which his ma- 
jeſty termed doing him ſervice, his anſwers were more negligent, 
and leſs ſatisfactory, than might be expected; as if he cared 
only that his actions ſhould be juſt, not that they ſhould be ac- 
ceptable: and he took more pains, and more forced his nature 
to actions unagreeable and unpleaſant to it, that he might not 
be thought to ineline to the court, than moſt men have done to 
procure an office there: not that he was in truth averſe from 
receiving public employment, ſor he had a great devotion to the 
king's perſon, and had before uſed ſome ſmall endeavour to be 
recommended to him for a foreign negotiation, and had once a 
deſire to be ſent ambaſſador into France; but he abhorred an 
imagination or doubt ſhould ſnik into the thoughts of any man, 
that in the diſcharge of his truſt and duty in parkament he had 
any biaſs to the court, or that the king himſelf ſnould apprehend 
that he looked for a reward for being honeſt. For this reaſon, 
when he heard it firſt whiſpered, that the king had a purpoſe to 


make him a privy-counſellor, for which there was in the begin- 


ning no other . but becaufe he was known to be well 
qualified, he reſolved to decline it, and at laſt ſuffered himſelf 
to be over- ruled by the advice and perſuaſion of his friends to 
fubmit to it. Afterwards, when he found that the king intended 


to make him ſecretary. of ſtate, he was poſitive to retuſs it, de- 


claring to his friends that he was moſh unfit for it, and that he 
muſt either do that which would be great diſquiet to his own 
nature, or leave that undone which'was "moſt neceſſary to be 


done by one that, tas honoured wich that place; for the moſt | 
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juſt and tone! men did, every gz that: which he could not 
ive himſelf leave to do, He was ſo exact and ſtrict an obſerver 


of juſtice and truth, that he believed thoſe neceſſary condeſcen- 


ſions aud applications to the weakneſs of other men, and thoſe 


arts and inſinuations which are neceſſary for diſcoveries, and 


prevention of ill, would be in him a declenſion from his own 
rules of life, though he acknowledged them fit, and abſolutely 
neceſſary to be practiſed in thoſe employments. However, he 


was at laſt prevailed upon to ſubmit to the king's command, 


and became his ſecretary: but, two things he could never bring 
himſelf to, whilſt, he continued in that office (which was to his 
death) for which he was contented to be reproached, as for 
omiſſions in a moſt neceſſary part of his place. The one, em- 
ploying of ſpies, or giving any countenance or entertainment to 


them; not ſuch emiſfaries, as with danger would venture to view 


the enemy's camp, and bring intelligence af their number, or 


quartering, or any particulars that ſuch an obſervation can com- 


prehend; but thoſe who, by communication of guilt, or diſſimu- 
lation of manners, wind themſelves into ſuch truſts and ſecrets, 
as enable them to make diſcoveries. The otlier, tlie liberty of 
opening letters, upon a ſuſpicion that they might contain matter 
of dangerous conſequence. For the firſt, he would fay ſuch in- 
ſtruments muſt be vaid of all ingenuity and common honeſty, 
before they could be of uſe; au r e they could never be 
fit to be credited: and that no fingle preſervation could be worth 
ſo general a wound, and corruption of human ſociety, as the 


cheriſning ſuch perſons would carry with it. The laſt he thought 


ſuch a violation of the law of nature, that no qualification by 
office could juſtify him in the treſpaſs; and though he was con- 
vinced by the neceſſity and iniquity of the time, that thoſe ad- 
vantages of information were not to be declined, and were ne- 
ceſſarily to be practiſed, he found means to put it off from him- 
ſelf whilſt he confeſſed, be needed excuſe and pardon. for the 
omiſſion. In all other particulars he filled his place with great 
ſuffcĩieney, being well verſed in languages, and with the utmoſt 
integrity, being above corruption of any kind. 42 Y: 

He was one of the lords, who, June 5, 1642, ſigned a de- 
claration, wherein they profeſſed they were fully perſuaded that 
his majeſty had no intention to raiſe war upon his Parliament. 
About the ſame time he ſubſcribed. to levy twenty horſe for his 
majeſty's ſervice. Upon which, and other accounts, he was ex- 
cepted from the parhament's.favour in the inſtructions given by 


the two houſes to their general the earl of Eſſex. Whilſt he was 


with the king at Oxford, his majeſty went one day to ſee the 
public library, where he was ſhewed-among other books a Virgil, 
nobly printed, andexquiſitely-bound. The lord Falkland, to divert 
le king, would have hid enjoy. make ade his fortune by 
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the Sortes Virgiliang, an uſual kind of divination in en ſt, made 

by opening a Virgil. The king opening the book, the paſſage 
which happened to come up, was that part of Dido's imprecation 
againſt Aneas, iv. 615, &c. which is thus tranſlated by Dryden, 


* 


Oppreſſed with numbers in the uneq val field, Ts | 
E UH men diſcouraged, and himſelf expelled; 
| Lt him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, 
Tom from his ſubjeLs an his ſon's etabrace, be. 


King Charles ſeeming concerned at this accident, the lord 
Falkland, who obſerved it, would likewiſe try his own fortune 
in the ſame manner; hoping he might fall upon ſome paſſage 
that could haye no relation to his caſe, and thereby divert the 

king's thoughts from any impreſſion the other might make upon 
him; but the place ord Falkland ſtumbled upon was yet more 
ſuited to his deſtiny, than the other had been to the king's; 
being the following expreſſions of Evander, upon the untimely 
Gr of bis fon Dallas, Ma. . M rs, 


O Pallas l thou haſt failed thy plighted word, 
J uo fight with caution, not to tempt the ſword ;- | 
I warned thee, but in vain ; for well I knew _ 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue; _ 
That boiling blood would: carry thee too far; 
_ Young, as thou wert, in dangers, raw to war. 
O curſt eſſay of arms, diſaſtrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come 


From the beginning of the civil war his natural cheerfulneſ 
and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of ſadneſs and dejection 
of ſpirit ſtole upon him, which he had never been uſed to: yet 
being among thoſe who believed that one battle would end all 
differences, and that there would he ſo great a victory on one 
fide, that the other would be compelied to ſubmit to any con- 

_ ditions from the victor (which ſuppoſition and concluſion gene- 
rally ſank into the minds of moſt men, and prevented the look- 
ing after many advantages that might then have been laid hold 

of), he reſiſted thoſe indiſpoſitions, & in luctu bellum inter 
remedia erat.” But after the reſolution of the two houſes, not 
to admit any treaty for peace, thoſe indiſpoſitions, which had 
before touched him, grew into a perfect habit of uncheerful- 
neſs; and he, who had been ſo exactly eaſy and affable to all 
men, became on a ſudden- leſs communicable, ſad, pale, and 
exceedingly affected with the ſpleen. In his clothes and habit, 
which he had minded before always with more neatneſs and in- 
duſtry and expence than is uſual to ſo great a ſoul, he was now 
pot only incurious, but too negligent; and in his reception of 
ſuitors, and the neceſſary or caſual addreſſes to his place, ſo 


quick 
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quick and ſharp, and ſevere,” that there wanted not ſome men 
(ſtrangers to his nature and diſpoſition) ho believed him proud 
and imperious: When there was any overture or hope of peace, 
he would be more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly ſollicit- 
ous to preſs a e. which he thought might promote it: and 
fitting among his friends, often, after a" deep Glence and fre- 


quent ſighs, would, with a ſhrill and ſad accent, repeat the word 
Peace, Peace; and would paſſionately profeſs, that the very agony 


of the war, and the view of the calamities and deſolation the 


kingdom did and muſt endure, took his fleep from him, and 
would ſhortly break his heart. This made ſome think, or pre- 


tend to think, that he was ſo much enamoured of peace, that he 


would have been glad the king ſhould have bought it at any 


price; which was a moſt unreaſonable calumny: yet it made 
ſome impreſſion on him, or at leaſt he uſed it for an excuſe of 
the daringneſs of his ſpirit; for at the ſiege of Glouceſter, when 
his friend paſſionately „ ee him for expoſing his perſon 
unneceſſarily to danger (for he delighted to viſit the trenches, 

and neareſt approaches, and to diſcover what the enemy did) 
as being ſo much beſide the duty of his place, that it might be 
underſtood rather to be againſt it, he would ſay merrily, That 
his office could not take away the privilege of his age; and that 
2 ſecretary in war might be preſent at the greateſt ſecret of 
danger :? but withal alleged ſeriouſly, © That it concerned him 
to be more active in enterpriſes of hazard, than other men, that 
all might ſee that his impatience for peace proceeded not from 
puſillanimity, or fear to adventure his own perſon.” In the 
2 ore the firſt battle of Newbury ſ vi, as always upon 
action, he was very cheerful; and putting himſelf into the firſt 
rank of the lord __— regiment, advanced upon the enemy, 

who had lined the dges on both ſides — from 
whence he was ſhot with a muſquet in the lower part of the 
belly, and in the inſtant falling from his horſe, his body was 
not found till the next morning. Thus fell that incomparable 


young man, in the 34th year of his _ having ſo much dif- 
e 


patched the true buſineſs of life, that the eldeſt rarely attain te 
that immenſe knowledge, and the youngeſt enter not into the 
world with more iunodene˖e .. 7 OS GO 


His contemporaries, particularl lord Clarendo ng aſſure us, 


he was a man of prodigious parts, both natural and acquired,-of 


2 wit fo ſharp, and a nature ſo ſincere, that nothing could be 


e] Whitslock ſays, that' in the morn- the fight, as having no call to it, and being 
ing de fore the battle. he called for a clean no military officer, he ſaid, “ He was 
ſhirt, and being aſked the reaſon of it, an- weary of the timet, and forefaw much mi- 
ſwered, ** Thi if he were ſlain in battle, ſery to his own country, and did believe 
they ſhould hot find his body in foul linen. he- ſhould be out of it ere night,” = 
Boing dilluaded: by his friends to go ines No 2 1 2 
Aag more 
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; play manners,/ and; ſingular good nature, and af the moſt un. 
blemiſhed integrity; of that inimitable ſweetneſs and delight in 
converſation, of ſo flowing and obliging a humanity and good- 
neſs to mankind, and of that primitive ſimplicity and integrity 
of life, as was ſcaree ever equalled; His: familiarity and friend- 
ſhip, for the moſt part, was with men of the moſt eminent and 
ſublime parts, and of untouched reputation in point of integrity. 
He was 2 great cheriſner of wit and fancy, and good parts in 
any mani and, if he found them clouded with poverty or want, 
a moſt liberal and bountiful patron towards them, even above 
His fortune. As he was of a moſt incomparable: gentleneſs, ap- 
plication, and even ſubmiſſion, to good and worthy, and entire 
men, ſo he was naturally (which could not but be more evident 
in his place of ſecretary of ſtate, which ſubjected him to another 
eonverſation and intermixture than his own election would have 
done) adyerſus malos injucundus, unpleaſant to bad men; and 
was ſo ill a diſſembler of his diflike and diſinclination to ill men, 
that it was not poſſible for ſuch not to diſcern it. There was once 
in the houſe. of commons ſuch a declared acceptation of the 
good ſervice an eminent member; had done to them, and, as 
they ſaid, to the whole kingdom, that it was moved, he being 
reſent, That the ſpeaker might, in the name of the whole 
uſe, give him thanks; and then, that erery member might, as 

a. teſtimony of his particular acknowledgement, ſtir or move his 
hat towards him: the which (though not ordered) when very 
many did, the lord Falkland, who believed the ſervice itſelf not 
to he of that moment, and that an honourable and generous 
perſon could not have ſtooped to it for any recompenſe, inſtead 
of moving his hat; ſtretched both his arms: out, and claſped his 
hands together upon the crown of his hat, and held it cloſe 
down to his head, that all men might ſee how odious that flattery 
Was to him, and the very approbation of the perſon, though at 
that time moſt popular. He was conſtant and pertinacious in 
whatſoever he reſolted to do, and not to be wearied by any pains 
. were neceſſary to that end. And therefore having once re- 
ſolved not to ſee London, which he. loved above all places, till 
he had perfectly learned the greek tongue, he went to his own 
houſe in the country, and 2 it with that indefatigable in- 
duſtry, that it will not be believed in how ſhort a time he was 
maſter of it, and accurately read all the greek hiſtorians. He 
had a courage of the moſt clear and keen temper, and ſo far 
from fear, that he ſeemed not without ſome appetite. of danger; 
and therefore, upon any occaſion of action, he always engaged 
his perſon in thoſe troops which he thought, by the forwardneſs 
of the commanders, to be moſt like to be fartheſt. engaged; 
and in all ſuch encounters he had about him an * 
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 cheerfulneſs, without at all affecting the: execution that. uſualiy 
attended them; in Which he took. no delight, but took pains to 
preyent it, here it was not by reſiſtance made neceſſaty. At 


Edge-hill, when the enemy was; routed; he was like to have in- 


curred: great peril by interpoſing to ſave thoſe ho had thrown 


away their arms, and againſt whom, it may be, others were 
might think he came into the field, chiefly out of curioſity to 
ſee the face-of danger, and charity to prevent the ſhedding of 
blood. Yet in his natural inclination, he acknowledged he was 


addicted to the profeſſion of a ſoldier. - Many attempts were 
made upon him, 40 the inſtigation of his mother (who was a 
lady of another perſuaſion in religion, and of a moſt maſculine 
underſtanding, allayed with the paſſion and infirmities of her 


own ſex) to pervert him in his piety to the church of England, 
and to reconcile him to that of Rome; which they proſecuted 
with the more confidence, becauſe he declined no opportunity 
or occaſion; of conference with thoſe of that religion, whether 
prieſts or laies ; diligently ſtudied the controverſies, and, as was 
obſerved before, exactly read all, or the choiceſt of the greek 
and latin fathers; and having a memory ſo ſtupendous, that 
he remembered, on all occaſions, whatſoever he read. He was 
ſo great an enemy to that paſſion and uncharitableneſs which 
he ſaw produced by difference of opinion in matters of religion, 
that in all thoſe diſputations with prieſts and others of the ro- 
man chureh, he affected to manifeſt all poſſible civility to their 
perſons and eſtimation of their parts: but this charity towards 
them was much leſſened, and any | correſpondence. with them 
quite declined, when by ſiniſter arts they had corrupted his two 
younger-brothers, being both children, and ſtolen; them from 
nis houſe, and tranſported them beyond ſeas, and perverted his 
liſters: upon which occaſion he wrote two large diſcourſes 
againſt the principal poſitions, of that religion, with that ſharp- 
neſs of wit and full weight of reaſon, that the church, ſays 
lord Clarendon, is deprived of great jewels in the concealment 
of them, and that they. are not dubüched to the world . As 
to his perſon he was little, and of no great ſtrength: his hair 
was blackiſh, and ſomewhat flaggy; and his eye black and lively. 


. 


[q) His writings are, 1. Poems. 2. of the church of Rome, Oxford, 1645. 
Speeches, viz," A;ſpeech of uniformity. | A 5. A view of ſome. exceptions made /agaiaſt 
ſpeech of evil counſellors, about the king, the diſcourſe of the infallibility of the 
1640, A ſpeech concerning John lord Finch church of Rome, Oxford, 1646. 6, A letter 
and the judges. A drautzht of a ſpeech con- to Mr. F. M.anno1636, printed at the end 


cerning epiſeopaeꝝ was found among his pa- of Mr. Charles Gataker's anſwer to five 


pers, and publiſhed at Oxford in 1644. 3. captious queſtions, propounded by a factor 
A diſcourſe concerning epiſcopacy, London, for the papacy, &c. Several of his poems 
1b. 4. A-diſgourle of the infallibiliyy are in Nichols's ſele@ collection 
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ſaying was, “ pity unlearned gentlemen in a rainy day.” 


-- CARY (Henxr), earl of Monmouth, was couſin german to 
queen Elizabeth. He was educated with Charles I. He was a 


great traveller, and ſuffered much by the civil wars, He com- 
poſed nothing of his on; but tranſlated from ſeveral foreign 
authors, no leſs than ſeven folios, two octavos, and a duodecimo. 
Dien ien June" 1661, aged G 
- CARYL (Jos EH), the author of an endleſs Commentary on 
Job, which in ſome editions makes 13 vols. 4to. or 2 vols. fol. 


was born in London in 1002. He was a moderate independent, 


and Wood mentions him as a noted diſputant. He was ſome 
time a commoner at Exeter college in Oxford, and preached ſe- 
veral years with applauſe before the hon. ſociety of Lincoln's- 
inn. In 1653 he was appointed one of the triers for the appro. 
bation of miniſters, and was ſent by the parliament to attend 
Charles I. at Holmby-houſe: he was alſo one of the commiſ- 
ſioners in the treaty of the Iſle of Wight. He and Dr. Owen 
were by order of parliament ſent in 1650 to attend on Crom- 


Well in Scotland, and to officiate as miniſters. Soon after his 


1 


ejectment in 1662, he gathered a congregation in the neigh- 


bdourhood of St. Magnus, by London-bridge, to which he 


preached as the times would permit. He was a man of parts, 
learning, and of indefatigable induſtry. He has left behind him 
"a conſiderable number of Serm ons 

_ CARYELE(Jonn) [J, . Suſſex. He 
was of the roman catholic perſuaſion, being ſecretary to queen 


Mary, the wife of James II. and one who followed the fortunes 


of his abdicating maſter ; who rewarded him firſt with knight. 
hood, and then with the honorary titles of earl Caryll and baron 
*Dartford. How long he continued in that ſervice is not known: 
bur he was in England in the reign of queen Anne, and recom- 


mended the ſubject of the Rape of the Lock to Mr. Pope, who 


at its publication addreſſed it to him. He was alfo the intimate 
friend of Pope's Unfortunate Lady sl.. 


CASA (JohN DE), a polite italian writer of the xvith cen- 
tury, was born at Florence, and became in time archbiſhop of 
Benevento. He was eg gone many important negotiations 
by the popes, and died at Rome in 1556, fogrotet by all the 
| V | rn e ee ee HT. 0) 
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ou Nichols'sſeleR eolle ion of miſcel- of Briſeis to Achilles is" ſaid'to be by i 


Jaoy poems, John Caryil; and in Nichols's ſelect col- 
s ] He was the author of two plays: lection of miſtellany poem, vol. ii. p. , 


-7. The engliſh princeſs; or, the death of the firſt eclogue of Virgil is tranſlated by 


"Richard III. 1667, 4. 2. Sir Salomon, the fame a poet.” He was living 


2 the cautious coxcomb, 1671, 4to. And in 1717, aud at that time muſt have been 
4n 10 he publiſhed The pſalms of Da- a very old man. See three of his ſettets in 
vid, tranſſ ted from the Vulgate, z mo. the additions to Pops; vet ir pill” 
In Tonſon's edition of Ovid's epiſtles, that e E002 


learned, 


8 in the church of Great Tew. His uſua! 
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learned; whoſe friend and protector he was, He wrote with 
the utmoſt elegance in both italian and latin. His Galateus, 
{zu de morum elegantia, is the moſt eſteemed of all his works 
in proſe: 5 oregon at Hanover in 1603, cum notis Nat. 
Chytræi, 8vo. His poems, eſpecially thoſe of his youth, are 
very licentious, and (it is faid) hindered him from being a 
cardinal. See the teſtimonies about him, collected by Pope 
Blount, in his Cenſura authorum, ke. 

CASANOVA (Marx ANTHONY), a latin poet, native of 
Rome, died in 1527, gained a reputation in the epigrammatic 
ſpecies of poetry for which he had a natural bent. He took 
Martial for his model, particularly in his lively and biting ſtyle: 
he was maſter of the art of pointing his terminations, w che 
exerciſed with the greateſt caſe. In the verſes he compoſed for 
the illuſtrious characters of antient Rome he intends to imitate 
Catullus ; but he is far from attaining to that purity and deli- 
cacy which charm us in the latin poet; and, though he ſome- 
times comes up to him in elegance, yet his diction is more ftrong 
than mellow. His poems are to be found in the Deliciz poeta- 
rn t ñ Y, ð y Oo Oe ne yn vr unR LOuny 

CASAS (BaRkTHoLOMY DE Las), a Spaniard, and the illu- 
ſtrious biſhop of Chiapa, was born at Seville in 14743 and, at 
79, attended his father, who went with Chriſtopher Columbus to 
te Indies in 1493: © Upon his return he became an eccleſiaſtic, 
and a curate in the iſle of Cuba; but quitted his cure and his 
country in order to devote himſelf to the ſervice of the Indians, 
who were then enſlaved to the moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitions, as 
well as the moſt barbarous tyranny. The ſpaniſn governors 
had long fince made chriſtianity deteſted by their unheard-of 
cruelties :' the Indians trembled at the very name of chriſtian. 
This humane and pious miſſionary reſolved to croſs the ſeas, 
and to Jay their cries and their miſeries at the feet of Charles V. 
The affair was diſcuſſed in council; and the repreſentations of 
Cafas fo ſenſibly affected the emperor, that he made ordinances, 
as ſevere to the perſecutors as favourable to the perſecuted: 
But theſe ordinances were never executed: the ſpaniſh gover- 
nors, or rather tyrants, continued to plunder and murder; and 
they had a doctor, one Sepulveda, who undertook even to juſtify 
theſe outrages by human and divine laws, and by the examples 
of the Iſraelites who conquered the people of Canaan. This 
horrible book was printed at Rome, but proſcribed in Spain; 
and Caſas, now become biſhop of Chiapa, refuted this apology 
for tyranny and murder. This treatiſe, intituled, The deſtruc- 
tion of the Indians, and tranſlated into very many languages, is 
full of details which ſhock humanity. Soto, the | emperor's 
confeſſor, was appointed arbiter of the difference between Caſas, 
2 biſhop worthy of the firſt ages of the church, and Sepulyeda, 


a doctor 


364 - | CASAURON. 


a doctor and advocate for principles which, would not have been 
adopted by an heathen; and the reſult of all this was laid be- 
fore Charles V. who, however, had too many affairs upon his 
hands to pay. a due attention to.itz and the governors continued 
to tyrannize as uſual. Caſas employed above 50 years in Ame. 
rica, labouring with inceſſant zeal, that the . be 


0 


treated with mildneſs, equity and humanity : but, inſtead of 


availing any thing, he drew upon himſelf. endleſs perſecutions 
from the Spaniards; and, though he eſcaped with his liſe, 
might propariy.encugh be called a martyr to the liberty of the 
Indians. | 

conſtrained to accept that of pain 1544. He reſided there 
till 1551, when the infirm ſtate of bis health obliged him to re- 


* 


turn to his native country f T]; and he died at Madrid in 1566, 


aged 92. All his writings ſhew a ſolid judgment, profound learn- 
ing; true piety, and an excellent heart. „ 


CASATI (Favs), born at Placentia im 1617, of a family of 


diſtinction, entered young into the order of jeſuits. After hav- 
ing taught theology and mathematics at Rome, he was ſent 


into Sweden to queen Chriſtina, whom he finally determined to 


embrace the romiſn religion. He died at Parma in 1707, at the 


age "a 91, leaying behind him ſeveral works in latin and ita- 
CASAUBON (Isaac), a learned critic, was born at Genera, 
Feb. 18, 1559. The firſt part of his education he received 
from his father, and at nine years of age could ſpeak and write 
latin readily and correctly: but his Salers engagements ob- 
liging him to be almoſt always abſent from home for three 
years, he entirely forgot all that he had learned of him. In 
1578 he was ſent to proſecute his ſtudies at Geneva, and quickly 
recovered the time he had loſt. He learned greek of Francis 
Portus the Cretan, and was choſen profeſſor in e room in 
1582, when he was but 23. In 1583 he publiſhed his notes on 
Diogenes Laertius, and dedicated them to his father, who com- 
mended him, but told him at the ſame time, He ſhould like 
better one note of his upon the holy ſcriptures,” than all the 
pains. he could beſtow upon profane authors.“ In 1584 he 
printed his lectures upon I heocritus, which he dedicated to 


_- [+] Beſides his Deſtruction of the In- ta, Rome, 1668, 4 to. 3. Mechanicorum 


dians, and other pieces on the ſame ſub- libri octo, 1684, 4to. 4. De igne differ. 
ject, there is a very curious latin work of tationes, 1686 and 1695. 5. angelis 


is, upon this queſtion ; 44 Whether kings diſputatio theologlca.,, 6. Hydroſtatic? 


or princes cap in conſcience, by any right, d iſſertationes. 7, Opticæ diſputationes 
or by virtue of any title, alienate citizens Parma, 1705. What is ſomewhat ext 
and ſubjects from their natural allegiance, ordinary is, that he compoſed this t:eatiſe 
and ſubject them to a new and foreign ju - on optics at the age of 38; when he was al. 
viſdictian ?: Fredy blind. His works en phyſics abound 
* fv] The chief of them are: l. Vacu- with good experiments and juſt notions. 

um proſcriptum, 2- Terra machinis mW OT I OD 
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Stephens; the celebrated printer, whoſe daughter he 


Henry 
one: April 28, 1586. In 1587 his commentary on Strabo 
was publiſhed at Geneva: his edition of the New Teftament alſo 
appeared this year; and in 1588 were printed his notes upon 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis. In 1589 he publiſhed” his notes on 
Polyznus's ſtratagemata [x J, and on Dicæarchus; and in 1590 
his edition of Ariſtotle in greek and latin was printed. He pub- 
lihed an edition of Pliny's letters, with ſhort notes, and the an- 
tient latin panegyrics Tx], in 1591; Theophraſtus's characters 
in 1592 [2 J; Apuleius's apology in 1594; and his commentasy 
on Suetonius in 1595. After continuing 14 years profeſſor of 
the greek tongue at Geneva, he went in 1596 to be profeſſor of 
greek and latin at Montpelier, with a more conſiderable ſalary 
than he had at Geneva. What was promiſed him here was not 
performed : the abatements made in his ſalary, which was alſo 
not regularly paid, with ſome other uneaſineſſes, almoſt deter- 
mined him to return ſoon to Geneva. But going to Lyons in 
1598, M. de Vicq, a conſiderable man at Lyons, to whom Ca- 
ſaubon had been recommended, took him into his houſe, and 
carried him with him to Paris; where he was preſented to 
Henry IV. who offered him a profeſſor's place at Paris. Cafau- - 
don remained for ſome time in ſuſpenſe which courſe to take, 
but at laſt went back to Montpelier. Not long after, he received 
a letter from the king, dated Jan. 3, 1599, inviting him to Paris 
in order to be profeſſor of belles lettres. He ſet out for that 
city Feb. 26 following. When he arrived at Lyons in his way 
thither, M. de Vieq adviſed him to ſtay with him till the king's 
arrival, which was ſoon expected. Haditg doug waited in vain 
for the king, he made a journey to Geneva, and then went to 
Paris. The king gave him A eee reception; but, from 
the jealouſy of ſome of the other profeſſors, and his being a pro- 
teſtant, he received much trouble and vexation, and loft the pro- 
feſſorſnip of which he had a promiſe. He was appointed one 
of the judges on the proteſtant ſide, at the conference held at 
Fontainebleau, between du Perron biſhop of Evereux, and Phi- 
lip du Pleflis Mornay. Having returned to Lyons in May 1600; 
to haſten the impreſſion of his e was printing 
there, he unluckily incurred the diſpleaſure of his great friend | 
M. de Vicq (who Lad all along entertained him and his whole 
[x] Caſaubon was the firſt who publiſh- the care of his friends, and particularly of 
ed the greek text of this author. Ihe latin Joſeph Scaliger about a year after. | .. | 
'erfion joined to it was done by Juſtus Vul - [z] The third edition, printed in 1612, 
telus, and farſt publiſhed in 35900: 45k 1s more correct than the former, being re- 
(V] In 1591, he complains bitterly. of viſed by the author. Caſaubon s edition 
enbarrafſ ments, occaſioned by teins hound of Theophraſtvs is till»highly-etiremed; 
uw a great ſum for Mr. Wotton, an Engliſh. and was oe of thoſe works which procure 
man, which he was forced to pay. This ed him mot xeputation.+ Jotpli Scaliger 
Rated him, till he was. reimburſed by highly eatols l. SALAS Is - * 75 TE. 
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family in his houſe when they were in that city) by refuſing to 
accompany him into Switzerland. Caſaubon was afraid of loſ. 
ing, in the mean time, the place of library-keeper to the french 
king, of which he had a promiſe, and which from the librari. 

an's illneſs was likely to become ſoon. vacant. Returning to 

Paris with his wife and family, the September following, he was f 
well received by the king and by many perſons of diftinction, e 
and read private lectures. At the Tame time he publiſhed ſeve- 


ral of the antients{a], and made ſuch proficiency in learning f 
arabic, that he undertook to compile A eee of it, and tranl- 7 
lated ſome books of that language into latin. The uneaſineſs it 
| he received at Paris made him deſirous of leaving it; but b 
Henry IV. augmented his penſion with 200 crowns; and in the of 
end of 1603 Caſaubon came into poſſeſſion of the place of the hi 
king's library-keeper, vacant by the death of Goſſelin. He pr 
wrote in 1607, on occaſion of the famous diſpute between pope th 
Paul V. and the republic of Venice, a treatiſe de Libertate Ec- a 
cleſiaſtica, containing a vindication of the rights of ſovereigns 10 
againſt the encroachments of the church of Rome: but thoſe tal 
differences being adjuſled while the book was printing, the king th 
. cauſfedit to be ſuppreſſed. However, Caſaubon having ſent the be 
ſheets as they were printed to ſome of his friends, a few copics at 
were by that means preſerved. By order of the king, who was thi 
deſirous of gaining him over to the catholic religion, he had, in qu 
1609, a conference with cardinal. du Perron, upon the contro- ſta 
verted points : but it had no effect upon Caſaubon, who died a 1 
proteſtant. + Red Ae be „ dif 
This year he publiſhed at Paris his edition of Polybius, under Ju 
he title Polybii opera, grzce & latine, ex verſione Iſaaci Caſau- W 
boni. Accedit Æneas TaQticus de toleranda obſidione, græce me 
& latins. The latin verſion of theſe two authors was done by 
Caſaubon, who intended to write a commentary on them; but Ge 
went no further than the firſt book of Polybius, being hindercd das 
by deat::. The great Thuanus, and Fronto-Duczus the jeſuit, ” 
_ were ſo pleaſed with this latin verſion, that they ſaid it was not tha 
eaſy to determine whether Caſaubon had tranſlated Polybius, or liſh 
Polybius Caſaubon. Prefixed to it is a dedication to his majc- ron 
ſy, which paſſes for a maſter- piece of the kind: indeed Caſau- and 
bon had a talent for ſuch pieces, as well as for prefaces, In the afte 
former he praiſed without low ſervility, and in a manner ver) tim 
AJ] Viz. 1. Hiftoriz auguſtæ ſeri 21647; Joſeph Scaliger uſed ts ſay of them, 
In ns eee be-. K. I . pe 2 2 —_— e! the fiſh, 2 
Leyden, 1670. 2. Diatriba ad Dionis 4. De ſatyrica Grecorum poeſi et Romz- ely 
Chryſoſtomi orationes, Paris, 1604. 3. , norum fatyra, libri duo, Paris, 1605. 5: us's 
| Perfii ſatyrz cum commentariis, Paris, Gregorii Nyſſeni epiſtola ad Euſtathiam, reſu 
1605. Theſe notes upon Perſius are the Ambroſiam, & Baſiliſſam, grec? & 1atine, h; 
lectures he had formerly read at Geneva; cum notis, 1606. A complete lit of his * | 
vo 
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remote er Ae the latter he laid open the deſign and 


excellencies of the book he publiſhed, without oſtentation, and 


with an air of modeſty. So that he may ſerve as a model for 


ſuch performances, which ought ſo much the leſs to be neglect- 


ed, as they firſt offer themſelves to the reader's view, and are de- 


ſigned to prejudice him in favour of the book itſelf. - Caſaubon 


expected a conſiderable preſent from the 9 e this dedica- 
tion; but his religion, as he informs us himſelf, prevented him 


from receiving any thing: to which Mr. Bernard adds, that 


Henry IV. being no great ſcholar, did not know the value of 


the preſent. In 1610 he received two very ſenſible blows: one 
by the murder of Henry IV. which deprived him of all hopes 
of keeping his place of librarian: the other, the converſion of 


his eldeſt ſon to popery. The loſs of the king, his patron and 


protector, made him reſolve to come over into England, whi- 
ther he had often been invited by James I. He arrived in this 
country Oct. 1610. The king took great pleaſure in converſ- 


ing with him, admitted him ſeveral times to eat at his own 
tabl 


e, and made him a preſent of 150 l. to enable him to viſit 
the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge. Jan. 3, 1611, Caſau- 
bon was made a denizen; and the' 19th, the king granted him 
a penſion of 300 l. as alſo two prebends, one at Canterbury and 
the other at Weſtminſter. His majeſty likewiſe wrote to the 
queen regent of France, deſiring that he might be permitted to 


ſtay longer in England than ſhe had at firſt allowed him. Ca- 


ſaubon did not long enjoy theſe great advantages. A powerful 


July 1, 1614, in the 35th year of his age. He was buried in 
Weſtminfter-abbey, where there is a monument erected to his 
memory. He had 20 children by his wife. eee 40 

CASAUBON (Mxnic), ſon of the preceding, was born at 
Geneva, Aug. 14, 1599. His firſt education he received at Se- 
dan. Coming to England with his father, he was in 1614 ſent 
to Chriſt- church, Oxford, and ſoon after elected a ſtudent of 


Ll 


diſorder, occafioned by his having a double bladder, cut him off 


that houſe, and took both his degrees in arts. In 1621 he pub- 


liſhed a defence of his father, againſt the calumnies of certain 
roman catholics. This piece made him known to king James, 
and procured him a conſiderable reputation abroad. Three years 
after he publiſned another vindication of his father. About this 
time he wag collated by Dr. Launcelot Andrews, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, to the rectory of Bledon in Somerſetſhire; and, June 
14, 1628, he took the degree of B. D. He had now formed the 
delign of continuing his father's' Exercitations againſt Baroni- 
us 's annals, but was diverted by ſome accidents. And when he 
teſumed it afterwards; under the patronage of archbiſhop Laud, 
his great friend, the civil wars broke out; and he was ſo much 


\ bitation, 


nvolred in the Aißtreſſes of the times, that, having no fixed ha- 


: > 
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bitation, he was forced to ſell a good part of his books: and 
nin the end, after about 20 years ſufferings, being grown old 
and infirm, he was forced wholly to lay aſide his undertzkl- 6 
ing. we 19, 1628, he was made prebendary of Canterbury > 
through the intereſt of biſhop Laud. In 1631 he publiſh. | 
ed at London, Optati libri vii. de fchiſmate Donatiſtarum, c 
with notes and amendments ; and in 1634, a tranſlation into l 
_ engliſh of Antoninus's meditations. The ſame year, biſhop 
Laud, who was become an. archbiſhop, collated him in October P 
to the vicarage of Minſter, in the'ifle>of Thanet z and the ſame * 
month he was inducted into the vicarage of Monkton in that t 


iſland. Auguſt 1636 he was created D. D. by order of Charles ]. v 
In 1638 he publiſhed a treatiſe of Uſe and Cuſtom. This is the i 
whole title; but, as the author himſelf has done in another of E 
his pieces, there might be added, in things natural, civil, and at 
divine.” The occaſion of this treatiſe, he tells us, was his being lit 
at that time much troubled, and as he thought injured, by what pe 
in the law of this realm goes under the name of cuſtom, to him m 
before little known. About 1644, during the heat of the civil . 
wars, he was deprived of his preferments, ſined, and impriſoned. 20 
In 1649, his intimate acquaintance: Mr. Greaves; of Gray's-Inn, th 
brought him a meſſage, that Oliver Cromwell, then lieutenant- an 
general of the parliament, forces, deſired to confer with him an 
about matters of moment: but Caſaubon's wife being lately of 
dead, and not, as he ſaid, buried, he deſired to be excuſed. of 
Greaves coming again, Dr. Caſaubon, uneaſy leſt ſome evil rit 
ſhould follow, aſked him the occaſion of the meſſage; Greaves | coi 
refuſed to tell it, and went away a ſecond time. However, he in 
returned again, and told Caſaubon that the lieutenant-general rel. 
urpoſed to promote him, and to employ his pen in writing 2 ing 
kiſtory of the late war, in which he deſired that matters of fact ner 
might be impartially repreſented. Caſaubon returned his thanks any 
for the honour intended him, but declared, that he was unfit in aſki 
ſeveral reſpects for ſuch a taſk'; and that, how impartial ſo- ma; 
ever he might be, his ſubje& would force him to make many re- liſte 
flections ungrateful to his lordſhip. Notwithſtanding this an- fan 
ſwer, Cromwell, ſenſible of his worth, ordered three or four 4 
hundred pounds to be paid to him by a bookſeller in London, a1 
whoſe name was Cromwell, on demand, without requiring from B 
him any acknowledgement of his benefactor. But this offer be 
rejected, though his circumſtances were then mean. At the 
ſame time it was propoſed by Mr. Greaves, who belonged to thc 11 
library at St. James's, that if Caſaubon would gratify Crom- ful 1 
well in the requeſt above mentioned, all his: father's: books, | 
Which were then in the royal library, having been purchaſed b) my 
king James, ſhould: be reſtored to him; 2 a penſion:of-300 liked. 
a year paid to the family as long as the youngeſt ſon of . hat p 
5 i 5 5 5 4 lau b V. 


after, an offer was: made him, by the ambaſſador of Chriſtina 
queen of Sweden, of the government of one, or the inſpection 


ol all the univerſities of that kingdom, with a conſiderable ſalary 


for himſelf, ànd a ſettlement of 3001. a year upon his eldeſt Jon 
during life 3 but having reſolved to ſpend the remainder of his 
liſe in Eugland, he declined this propoſal. „ i Ne e ere 

At the reſtoration of Chatles II. he recovered all his ſpiritual 
preferments, and continued writing books [B] till his death, 
which happened July 4, 1671, in his 72d year. Wood tells us, 
that he was ſkilleil in variqus parts of literature, though not 
very accurately; but that his chief talent lay in critical learn- 
ing, in which he. Was probably aſſiſted by his father's papers. 
He was eminent for piety, charity to the poor, a courteous ang 
affable diſpoſition. He aſcribed to Des Cartes 's philoſophy the 
little inclination which people had, in his time, for the ſtudy of 
polite literature. He had ſeveral. children, but: none of them 
made any figure in the leaned world.. 2023 
CAsSCHl, the ſurname of Kemaleddin Abulganem Abdalraz- 
zak ben Yemaleddin, a famous doctor, claſſed by Vafei among 
the muſſulman ſaints. He is the author of ſeveral works, and 


among them one intituled, Eſthelakah al Sofi ah, of the practices 


and mode of ſpeaking of the ſophis, or monks of the muſſulmans, 
of whom he was one of the chiefs. That which bears the title 
of Menazel al ſairin, the lodgings for travellers, is another ſpi- 
ritual book of the ſame author. Tavilat al Koran al hakim, 
commentaries on the Koran, are likewiſe by him, and were 
in the french king's library, number 641. The Rabi. al Abrar 
relates, that this doctor, who was the oracle of his time, preach- 
ing one day at Medina, a contemplative perſon retired to a cor- 
ner of the moſque for the purpoſe of meditation, without paying 
any attention to the diſcourſe of Caſchi. One of the audience 
aking him why he did not hearken like the reſt, this ſpiritual 
man replied: When the maſter ſpeaks, it is not reaſonable ta 
liſten to what the ſervant ſays. The two following lines of per- 


— 


fan poetry are quoted from Caſ chi: 1740 
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Ibe ſufferings that come from God, ought not to be called afflie- 
a tions: n i - | LIE 1 , . 4 oi . + 2 A 3434 8 J- 255 iS þ 
Bleſſed is the afflition, and happy is he who ſuffers it, when it pro- 
ceeds from on hig. Fs d Hr "aac 
, / BE FSOLET © OM mt 10% 2 S197 16 1. 

The alluſion of the words bela and * A extremely beauti- 


ful in the perſian original. An bela nebud Ki an bala bud. 


e hn, eee 
la] See a liſt of them in the Ser Dee and ſome ſpirits, &c. with a 
Dictonary. Among other pieces, he pub- fong preface to confirm the truth of the 
liſhed © a” true and faithful 'relation of -relation with retard to ſpirits, Lond. 165g. 
hat paſſed for many r ff hg calf turr rn} 
Vote UL Bb Caſchi 
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Caſchi is alſo the furname-bf Yahia ben Ahmed, who lived in 
the xth century-of the hegira, of whom we have ſcholia or mar- 
ginal notes, intituled, Haſchiah, on the book of Samarcandi, 
named Adab al bahath. gn . 
CAscCHIRI, or Cascntrr, the ſurname of Imam Abul 
Haſſan, who wrote the lives of the muſſulman ſaints. Laſei 
makes mention of this book in the work he compoſed on the 
fame ſubject: he is likewiſe author of the book intituled 

Lathaif, which is highly eſteemed for its ingenious fictions 
and its ſpiritual allegories. On the words that Mohammed 
puts into the mouth of Pharach, in the chapter of the Ko- 
ran intituled Nazeat: I am thy maſter and thy God,” that the 
devil, having heard them, complained, that for having only 
tempted Adam with the defire of a knowledge equal to that of 


2 1 
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God, he was plunged into his preſent unhappy condition; and H. 
that Pharaoh, who wanted to paſs himſelf for God, had only BY 
incurred the ſame puniſhment. This Imam is in univerſal eſteem an 
as one of the greateſt divines of mohammedaniſm; it is he who be 
explains the right way, ſpoken of in the firſt chapter of the Ko. Hi 
nan in theſe terms: That man walks in the right way who ne- ſhe 
ver ſtops till he is arrived ut the end of his journey, which is the int 
union with God. He likewiſe makes this reflection on the ſtre 
chapter in the ſame book, intituled, Anfam, where it is faid fret 
that we muſt avoid both inward and outward fins: the rea- duf 
fon, be ſays, is preſently ſubjoined in theſe words: God has wal 
loaded you with benefits both within and without: therefore, we; 
adds he, theſe benefits ought to be not only the motive to the whi 
keeping of the eommandments and the avoiding of fin, but may 
they ſhould teach us alſo that the beſt means of obtaining the lege 
pardon of our tranſgreſſions is 'to 'be continually thanking God at tl 
for his favours. This Imam has made an abridgement of the part 
book of Takieddin, intituled Sakih. There is another Caſchiri, the 
| whoſe proper name is Moſſalem ben Hegiage al Niſchabuſi, 2 St.! 
native of Niſchabur, a city of Khoraſſan, who died in the year prod 
oEthe hee .. wen The 
CASE (Thou As), M. A. who was educated at Chrift-church have 
in Oxford, was ſeverely handled by er Wren, and was one i reps 
of the aſſembly of divines, and frequently preached before the C. 
arliament. He was a great ſtickler for the covenant: in one of nd 
| bis ſermons before the court W 0044; he ſays, Noble let, a 
firs, imitate God, and be merciful to none that have ſinned of whicl 
malicious wickedneſs; meaning the royaliſts, ho were fre the cl 
quently ſtyled malignants. He was ſome time miniſter of ot. this 


Mary Magdalen in Milk-ftreet ; but was ejected thence for re- the fi 
fuſing the engagement, and became afterwards rector of »t- Heins 
Giles's in the fields. He was impriſoned ſix months in the 
Tower, together wick Mr. Jenkin, Dr. Drake, and Mr. W . 


ſon, 
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ſon, for conſpiring againſt the independent government: this 
was commonly — Love's plot. They appear, ſays Mr. 
Granger, to have been equally engaged in a deſign to reſtore 
the king; but all except Love were pardoned upon their ſub- 
miſſion. He firſt began the morning exerciſe, or lecture, which 
was long epntinued at Cripplegate, and other parts of the city. 
It is now changed almoſt every where to the evening. In 1660 
he was one of the miniſters deputed to wait on the king at the 
Hague; and in 1661, one of the commiſſioners at the Savoy. 
He died May 30, 1682, aged 84 years. His works are chietly: 
3 Mr. Baxter wk him an old, faithful ſervant of 
God. t 
CASES (PETRN James), a painter, born at Paris; where 
he alſo died in the month of June 1754, at the age of 79. 
He had for 23 in his art Houaſſe, 7 afterwards Bon 
Boullogne. He obtained the 2 d prize of painting in 1699, 
and was received member of the at ende 1 Caſes may 

be conſidered as one of the firſt painters of the french ſchool. 
His drawing is correct and in the grand ſtyle, his compoſitions 
ſew a happy genius; he excels in draperies, and poſſeſſes an 
intelligence in the chiaro-oſcuro to a very high degree. His 

ſtrokes are mellow, and his pencil brilliant. There is much 
freſhneſs in his tints. This famous artiſt worked with great in- 
duſtry; but his performances are not all of equal beauty. To- 
wards the latter end of his life, the coldneſs of age and the 
weakneſs of his organs occaſioned him to produce pictures, 


which betray the decline of his powers. Some of his works 


may be ſeen at Paris in the church of Notre Dame, in the col⸗- 
lege of jeſuits, at the houſe of charity, at the petit St. Antoine, 
at the chapel of la Juſſienne, at the abbey of St. Martin, and 
particularly at St. Germain-des-Pres, 'where he has' repreſented 
the lives of St. Germain and of St. Vincent. A holy family at 
St. Louis de Verſailles is much admired, and is one of his beſt 
productions. Caſes moſtly excelled in pictures with horſes 
ſhe king of Pruſſia has two fine pieces by this painter, which 
have been compared for their execution with the works of Cor- 
reggio. The celebrated Le Moine was a ſcholar of Caſes. _. 
CASIMIR (MaTTHias SARBIEVSK1), a jeſuit of Poland, 
and excellent latin poet, was born in 1597; and is, ſays Bail-. 
let, an exception to a general rule of Ariſtotle and other antients, 
which teaches us to ex nothing ingenious and. delicate from 
the climates of the north. The odes, epodes, and epigrams of 
this have not been thought inferior to ſome productions of 
the fineſt wits of antient Greece and Rome; and Grotius, D. 
Heinfius, and others, have not ſcrupled to afirm, that he is not 
only 1 55 but ſometimes ſuperior, even to Horace himſelf. 
Rapin has not gone ſo . oy allows him to have a ay = 
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deal of fire and ſublimity in his compoſitions? but declares him 
wanting in point of purity... Others, Who have owned his vi- 
vida vis animi, his great force of genius, have eriticiſed him as 
too extravagant and ſtrained in his expreſſions; and all agree 
that his epigrams are much inferior to his odes. Menage, 
though he was not inſenſible of Caſimir's high merit, has yet 
been à little ſevere upon what he calls his vanity. The poor 
father, in an ode to pope” Urban VIII. has, according to the 
uſual privilege of doc, Voit proclaimed the immortality of his 
roductions; and ſays, that Horace ſhall not go to heaven alone, 
t that he alſo will attend him, and be a companion of his | 
immortality. 5 | | 
4 Non ſolus olim præpes Horatius 
Ibit biformis per liquidum exthera 
Vates; olorinifve late e 
Cantibus, oliove terrass 
Temnet volatu. Me quoque deſid | 
Tranare nimbos, me zephyris ſuper - 
Impune pendere, & ſeren sg 
d Galliope dedit e e, , jms wn gh 
Meanwhile Caſimir was not ſo attached to Horace, but that 
he had a very great regard for Virgil; and he had actually be- 
gun to imitate him alſo in an epic poem, called the Leſciade, 
which he had divided into twelve books. But before he had 
made any great progreſs in this Work, he had the misfortune to 
die, in the vigour of his age, at Warſaw, April 2, 1640: ſince 
which there have been many editions of his poems. 
- CASLON (Wirriam), eminent in an art of the greateſt 
conſequence to literature, the art of letter-founding, was born 
in 1692, in that part of the town of Hales Owen which is 
ſituated in Shropſhire. Though he juſtly attained the character 
of being the Coryphæus in that employment, he was not brought 
up to the bufinets; and it is obſerved by Mr. Mores, that this 
handiwork is ſo concealed among the artificers of it, that he 
could not diſcover that any one had taught it to another; but 
every perſon who had uſed it had learned it of his own genuine 
inclination. Mr. Caſlon ſerved.a regular apprenticeſhip to an 
engraver of ornaments on gun-barrels, and, 1 0 expiration 
of his term, carried on this trade in Vine-ſtreet, near the Mi- 
nories. - He did not, however, folely confine his ingenuity to 
that inſtrument, but employed himſelf likewiſe in making tools 
for the book-binders, and for the chaſing of ſilver plate. Whilſt 
he was engaged in this buſineſs, the elder Mr. Bowyer acciden- 
tally ſaw, in a bookſeller's ſhop," the lettering of a book un- 
commonly neat; and enquiring who the artiſt was by whom thc 
letters were made, was thence induced to ſeek an acquaintance 
with Mr. Caſlon. Not long after, Mr. Bowyer took Mr. Caſlon 


to 
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to Mr. James's foundery, in Bartholom: w cloſe, Caſlon had 
never before that time ſeen any part of the buſineſs; and being 


aſked by bis ne if he thought he could undertake to cut 


types, ht Tae ſingle day to conſider the matter, and 
then replied, that he had no doubt but he could. Upon this 
anſwer, Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, and Mr. Watts had ſuch 
a confidence in his abilities, that they lent him 5ool. to begin 
the undertaking,, and he applied himſelf to it with equal aſſi- 
duity and ſuccels, In 1726, the ſociety for promoting chriſtian 
knowledge, in conſequence of a repreſentation from Mr. Solomon 
Negri, a native of, Damaſcus in Syria, who was well ſkilled in 
the oriental tongues, and had been profeſſor of arabic in places 
of note, deemed it expedient to print, for the uſe of the eaſtern 
churches, the new e and pſalter in the arabic language. 
Theſe were intended for the benefit of the poor chriſtians in 
Paleſtine, Syria, Meſopotamia, Arabia, and Ægypt, the conſli- 
tution of which countries did not permit the exerciſe of the art 
of printing. Upon this occaſion, Mr. Caſlon was pitched upon 
to cut the fount ; in his ſpecimens of which he diſtinguiſhed it 
by the name of engliſh arabic. After he had finiſhed this 
fount, he. cut the letters of his own name in pica roman, and 
placed them at the bottom of one of the arabic ſpecimens. The 
name being ſeen by Mr. Palmer (the reputed author of a hiſtory. 


of printing, which was, in fact, written by Pſalmanaazar), he ad- 


viſed our artiſt to cut the whole fount of pica. This was 
accordingly done, and the performance exceeded the letter of the 
other founders gf the time, But Mr. Palmer, whoſe circum- 
ſtances required credit with thoſe whoſe buſineſs would have 
been hurt by Mr. Caſlon's faperior execution, repented of the 
advice he had given him, and endeavoured to diſcourage him 
from any farther progreſs. Mr. Caſlon, being juſtly diſguſted 
at ſuch treatment, applied to Mr. Bowyer, under whoſe inſpec- 
tion he cut, in 1722, the beautiful fount of engliſh which was 
uſed in printing Selden's works, and the coptic types that were 
made uſe of. for Dr. Wilkins's edition of the Pentateuch. Under 
the farther encouragement of Mr. Bowyer, Mr. Bettenham, and 
Mr. Watts, he proceeded with vigour in his employment; and 
Mr, Bowyer was always acknowledged by him to be his maſter, 
from whom he had learned his art. In this art he arrived at 
length to ſuch perfection, that he not only freed us from the 
neceſſity of importing types from Holland, but in the beauty 
and elegance of thoſe made by him, he ſo far exceeded the 
productions of the beſt artificers, that his workmanſhip was 
frequently exported to the continent. Indeed, it may with 
great juſtice and confidence be aſſerted, that a more beautiful 

eeimen than his is not to be found in any part of the world. 
Vir. Caflon's firſt foundery was in a ſmall houſe in Helmet-row, 


1 
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Old- ſtreet. He afterwards removed into Ironmonger- row; and | 

about 1735 into Chiſwell-ftreet, where his foundery became, 
in procels of time, the moſt capital one that exiſts in this or in | 
foreign countries. Having acquired opulence in the courſe of } 
his employment, he was put into the commiſſion of the peace t 
for the county of Middlefſex. Towards the latter end of his 1 
life, his eldeit fon William being in partnerſhip with him, he £ 
retired, in a great meaſure, from the active etecution of buſi- N 
meſs. His laſt country reſidence was at Bethnal-green, where | 1 
he died Jan. 23, 1766, aged 74. He was interred in the church. h 
yo of St. Luke, Middlefex, in which pariſh all his different n 
founderies were ſituated, and where they are ſtill carried on by h 
his family. Mr. Caſlon was univerfally eſteemed as a firſt-rate 0 
artift, a tender maſter, and an honeſt, friendly, and beneyolent n 
man: and ſir Jehn Hawkins has particulatly celebrated his hoſ- P 
pitality, his ſocial qualities, and his love of muſic. 
- CASSIAN, the name of a monk, who came from the eaſt 0 
into France, about the middle of the vth century. He is known i 

in church hiſtory for attempting a medium between the errors 
of Pelagius and the opinions of St. Auguſtin, which they looked ct 
upon as two extremes. He erected a monaſtery near Marſeilles, | re 
and was the firſt who embarked in this undertaking ; and hence .ti 
aroſe a new ſe, which were called ſemi-pelagians. Fauſtus i 
of Riez, Vincent of Lerins, Gennadius of Marſeilles, Hilerias w 
of Arles, and Arnobius the younger, were its principal de - 5 
fenders. The ſemi-pelagians were oppoſed by the whole united i 
Forces of St. Auguſtin and Proſper, without being extirpated, ſa 
or overcome by them. This ſect was condemned by ſome ſſ- hi 
nods, and was rejected by the church. ng. cr 
CASSINI (JoRANNEs Dominicvs), an excellent aſtronomer, a 1 
was born of noble parents, at a town in Piedmont in Italy, his 
June 8, 1635. After he had laid a proper foundation in bis rec 
ſtudies at home, he was ſent to continue them in a college of th: 
Jeſuits at Genoa. He had an uncommon turn for latin poetry, wa 
which he exerciſed fo very early, that poems of his were pub- WW. 8 
liſhed when he was but 11 years old. At length he happened aſt 
upon books of aſtronomy, which he read, and obſerved upon the 
with great eagerneſs; and felt in himſelf a ſtrong propenſity to fei 
proceed farther in that ſcience. He purſued the bent of bis ren 
inclinations, and in a ſhort time made ſo amazing a progrels, ſta) 
that, in 1650, the ſenate of Bologne invited him to be their public fan 
mathematical profeſſor. He was not more than 15 years of age, 3 
when he went to Bologne, where he taught Ig, and Th 
made obſervations upon the heavens, with great aſbduity and min 
diligence. In 1652, a comet appeared at Lagen, which he whi 
obſerved with great accuracy ; and diſcovered, that comets were Ga 
af 


not bodies accidentally gencrated in the heavenly — 0 
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had uſually been fuppoſed, but of the ſame nature, and probably 
overned by the Tame laws, as the planets. The ſame year he 
red an aſtronomical problem, which Kepler and Bullialdus 
had given up as infolvable; it was, to determine geometricallß 
the * and eccentricity of a planet from its true and mean 
place. In 1683, when a church of Bologne was repaired and 
enlarged, Je obtained leave of the ſenate to correct and ſettle a 
meridian Iine, which had been drawn by an aſtronomer in 1575. 
Theſe were prodigious things for one who had not yet attained 
his 20th year. 1.1997 he attended, as an aſſiſtant, a noble- 
man, who was ſenr to Rome to compoſe ſome differences, which 
had ariſen between Bologne and Ferrara, from the inundations 
of the PO; and ſhewed fo much ſkill and judgment in the ma- 
nagement of that affair, that in 1663, Marius Chigi, brother of 
pope Alexander VII. appointed him inſpector-general of the 
fortifications of the caſtle of Urbino; and he had afterwards 
2 to him the care of all the rivers in the ecclefiaſtical 
ace e Pray 900 Oi 2 20 0 OD. TO 
Meanwhile he did not neglect his aſtronomical ſtudies, but 
cultivated them with great care. He made many difcoveries 
relative to the planets Mars and Venus, eſpecially the revolu- 
tion of Mars round his own axis: but his rincipal point in 
view was to fettle an accurate theory of Jupiter's (tell $, 
which after much labour and watching he happily effected, and 
ubliſhed ĩt at Rome, among other aſtronomical pieces, in 1666. 
Picard, the french aſtronomer, getting Caſſini's tables of Jupiter's 
ſatellites, found them ſo very exact, that he conceived the 
higheſt opinion of his {kill ; and from that time his fame in- 
creaſed ſo faſt in France, that Lewis XIV. deſired to have him 
a member of the academy. Caſſini however could not leave 
his tation, without leave of his ſuperiors; and therefore Lewis 
requeſted of pope Clement IX. arid of the ſenate of Bologne, 
that Caſſini might be permitted to come into France. Leave 
was granted for ſix years; and he came to Paris in the be- 
_ ginning of 1669, where he was immediately made the king's | 
aſtronomer. * When this term was near expiring, the pope an 
the ſenate of Bologne inſiſted upon his return, on pain of for- 
feiting his revenues and emoluments, which had hitherto been 
remitted” to him; but the miniſter Colbert prevailed on him to 
ſtay, and he was naturalized in the latter end of 1673, in which 
ſme year i n took . TN TH ty 
The royal gbſervatory of Paris had been finiſhed ſome time. 
The occaſion of its being built was this : In 1638, the famous 
minim Merſennus was the aber and inſtitutor of a ſociety, 
here ſeveral ingenious and learned men met together to talk 
upon phyſical and aſtronomical ſubjects; among whom were 
Caſſendus, Des Cartes, Monmour, Thevenot, Rullialdus, our 
| ) Country- 
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fuccęſſion of ſuch men for many, years. At Jeng 
conſidering that a number of ſuch... men; acting. in a bod 


 countryman Hobbes, &c., and, this ſociety Nag kept up .by a 
i . Teen X16 
body 


would ſucceed abundantly better. in the, promotion of ſcience, 


than if they acted ſeparately, each in his particular art or pro- 
$5 p33” 8 #2 LAPS SAL ELK EF, E 
vince, eſtabliſhed under the direction of Colbert, in 2666, the 
royal academy of ſciences : and for the, advancement of aſtro- 
nomy in particular, erected the royal obſervatory at Paris, and 
furniſhed it with all kinds of inſtruments. that were neceſſary to 
make., obſeryations. ,, The foundation of this noble pile was faid 
in 2667, and the building completed in 4630, Lan waar 
pointed to be the firſt inhabiter of the obſervatory. and he took 
poſſeſhon of it Sept, 1671, When he ſet himſelf in good earneſt 
to the buſineſs of his profeſſion. In 1672 he endeavoured to 
determine the parallax of Mars and the ſun, by comparing ſome 
obſervations which he made at Paris, with ſome which were 
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the diurnal revolution of Jupiter round his axis, to be performed 
in nine hours ne Be ht minutes, from the motion of a 
ſpot in one of his ger O's In 1684. he; diſcovered. four ſa- 
tellites of Saturn, beſides that which Huygens: had found out, 
In 1693 he publiſhed; a, new-edirign, of his tables of Jupiters 
ſatellites, corrected by later obſervations. In 1695 he took a 
journey to Bologne, to examine the meridian line, which he 
bad fixed there in 1655; and he ſhewed, in the. preſence of 
eminent mathewaticians, that it bad gt varied in the leaf 
during that 40 years. In, 1700 he continued the meridian line 
through France, which Picard, had begun, to. the extremeſt 
ſouthern part of that country. IE: EG 


3257 at the ſame time in America. In 167 he demonſtrated 
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After Caſſini, had inhabited the royal; obſervatory for more 
than 40 years, and done great honour to himſelf. and his royal 
maſter by many excellent and uſeful diſcoveries, which he pub- 
liſhed from time to time, but which it would be too tedious for 
us to enumerate here, he died Sept, 14, 1712, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his only ſon John James Caſſini. _._ ©__... 
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CASSINI (JAMEs), ſon of the foregoing, and his ſucceſſor in 
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the academy of ſciences, inherited the talents of his father. A 
perpendicular was wanting to the meridian of France: he de- 
ſcribed it in 1733 from Paris to St, Malo, and lengthened it in 
1734 from Paris to the Rhine, near Straſburg. He died in 
mont in Beauvoiſis. The memoirs, of the academy are enriched 
with ſeveral of his obſervations, He is ranked among the belt 
aſtronomers that have "PATE in Europe. Two works of his 
are in great eſtimation, 1. Th | 
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e elements of aſtronomy; wi 
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aſtronomical tables, 1740, 2 vol. to. 2. Magnitude and figure 
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of the earth, 
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 CASSIPDORUS nt 
 CASSINL pe Tauzx,.(Casan FRAXGors), ſon: of the ſubject 


of the preceding article, noble Sienneſe, director of the obſer- 
vatory, fellow. of the 2 ſociety of London, of the learned 
inſtitution of Bologna, of the academies of Berlin and of Mu- 
nich, &c. was born at Paris the 1 7th of June 1714. The cares 
of his father, in cancuxrence with the happy diſpoſitions of che 
ſon, were attended with, ſuch ſucceſs, that at ten years old he 
calculated the phaſes of. the total eclipſe of the ſun. that was ex- 
pected for the year, 1727, Admitted into the 3 of 
ſciences in 1735, as ſupernumerary adjunct. i the age of 21 
he employed himſelf upon the verification of the meridian that 
paſſes through the obſervatory, in which he corrected ſome tri. 
hing errors. The project of making a geometrical deſcription 
of France. being ſoon; after adopted, 29988 Callin gave himſelf - 
up to this undertaking with all the activity natural to his age, 
and deyoted to it a part of his attention as long as, he lived- 
Lngineers and ſuryeyors were ſent throughout the whole extent 
of the kingdom for taking the plans and tracing the maps in 
which the moſt minute particulars re fee given. The 
geographers did not confine themſelves to the marking down 
all the uſual objects even to inſulated cottages, but they have 
repreſented the face of the country as far as was poſſible. The 
Ke great encouragements to this underiaking z and 
aſſini, who had. ſolicited theſe encouragements, had the con- 
ſolation to ſee this long and difficult labour almoſt entirely ter= 
minated. He died of the ſmall pox, Sept. 4, 1784. His cha- 
racter was frank and open. His ſoul ſeemed to be inacceſſibls- 
to envy or hatred, but extremely ſenſible to friendſhip. , Though, 
admitted to the familiarity. of Bo greats he always maintained 


the reſpect that was due to him. Being at Vienna in June 1761, 


to-obſerve the tranſit. of Venus, be met with thoſe diſtinctions 
from the, emperor Francis, the empreſs, queen and other princes 


7 


of the empire, which his merit deſerved. 

CASSIODORUS. (Marcus AuREL1vs), à man of eminence 
in many reſpects, and called by way of diſtinction “ the ſenator,” 
was born in Italy, ſomething later than 463. He had as liberal 
an education as the growing barbariſm of his times afforded; 
and ſoon recommended himſelf by his eloquence, his learning, 
aud his wiſdom, to Theodoric king of the Goths in Italy. 


Theodoric firſt made him goyernor. of Sicily ; and when he had 


ſufficiently proved his abilities and prudence in the adminiſtra- 
tion of that province, admitted him afterwards, about 490, to 
his cabinet councils, and appointed him to be his ſecretary. 
Henceforward he had all the places and honours at his com- 
mand, which, Theodoric. had to beſtow; and, after running 
through all tha employments of the government, was raiſed to 
de conſulate, which he adminiſtered alone, in $14. He was 
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continued in the ſame degree of confidence and favour by Atha, 
laric, who ſucceeded” Theodoric,” about 524; but afterwards, 
in 537, being difcarded from all his offices by king Vitiges, he 
renounced a ſecular life, and retired into 'a monaſtery of his 
own founding in the extreme parts of Calabria. Here he led 
the life of a man of letters, a philoſopher, and a chriftian. He 
entertained himſelf with forming and improving ſeveral curioſi- 
ties in the mechanical way, ſuch as ſun-dials, water hour- glaſſes, 
«1. the lamps, &c. He collected a very noble and curious 
brary, which he 8 and improved by ſeveral books of 
his own compoſing. About 556 he wrote two books, de Divi- 
nis LeQionitus; and afterwards a book de Orthopraphia, in 
the preface to which he tells us, that he was then in lis 51 
year. There are extant of his twelve books of letters; ten of 
which he wrote as ſecretary of ſtate, in the name of kings 
Theodoric and Athalaric, and two in his own. He compoſed 
alſo 12 books de rebus geſtis Gothorum, which are only extant 
in the abridgement of Jornandes ; though it has been ſurmiſed, 
that a manuſcript of Caſſtodorus is ſtill remaining in ſome of 
the libraries in France. He wrote alſo a commentary upon the 
plalms, and ſeveral other pieces theological and critical. Father 
Simon has ſpoken of him thus: “ There is no need,” ſays he, 
* of 5 Caſſiodorus's commentaries on the pfalms, 
which is almoſt but an abridgment of St. Auguſtin's Commen- 
taries, as he owns in his preface. But beſides theſe commen- 
taries, we have an excellent treatiſe of this author's, intituled 
De inftitutione ad Divinas Lectiones, which ſhews, that he un- 
derſtood the criticiſm of the ſcriptures, and that he had marked 
out what were the beſt things of this nature in the antient | 
doctors of the church. In the fame bock Caſfiodorus gives 


re 


nedictine monk. _ PETS on Tn 1 | 
CAS TAGNO (Ax DRZ DEL), the firſt painter of Tuſcany 
who underſtood the art of painting in oil. Dominico de Veniſe, 
who had learned it of Anthony de Meſſina, being come to Flo- 
rence, Andrew del Caſtagno courted his friendſhip and wormed 
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out 
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out the ſecret from him. He afterwards conceived ſuch a deadly 
jealouſy againſt Dominico his friend and benefactor, that, un- 
mindful of the obligations he owed him, he one evening affaſ- 
ſinated him. Dominico, not recognizing his murderer, cauſed 
himſelf to be carried to the houſe of this cruel friend, of whoſe _ 
treachery he was not aware, and died in his arms. Caſtagno on 
his death-bed confeſſed the horrid deed, the author of which 
had never been diſcovered. His corpſe was attended to the 


grave by the hatred and indignation of the public. No ſooner 
| Fd de 


the ſecret of Dominico, than he ſet about ſeveral 


works at Florence which were greatly admired. It was he who 


in 1478 executed by order of the republic the picture which re- 
preſents the execution of the conſpirators againſt the Medicis. 
CASTALDIE (ConxtLivs), was born at Feltri, of an antient 
family, in 1480. He addicted himſelf at the ſame time to the 
bar and to mp? thus enlivening the dryneſs of juriſprudence 
by the charms of verſe. His country having charged him with 
its affairs to the republic of Venice, he fulfilled the purpoſes of 
his embaſſy with advantage to his country and honour to him 
ſelf. Padua, where he ſettled himſelf in marriage, is indebted 


do him for the endowment of a college. He ended his days in 


1537, at the age of 57. His'poems; a long time .unknown, 
— firſt oublithed by the abbẽ Conti, a Venetian, in 1757, gto. 
They conſiſt of both latin and italian pieces; the latter diſ- 
play an uncommon gracefulneſs and eaſe in their compoſition, 
and an abundance of images: the former evince a good taſte 


for antiquity. The life of the author, written with an elegant 


ble collection. EH | 5 \ 
CASTALIO (SzBasT1aN), was born at Chatillon, on the 
Rhone, in 1515. Calvin conceived ſuch an eſteem and friend- 
ſhip for him, during the ſtay he made at Straſbourg in 1540 
and 1541, that he lodged him for ſome days at his houſe, and 
procured hima regent's place in the-college i ner Caſtalio, 
aſter continuing in this office near three years, was. forced to 
quit it in 1544, on account of ſome peculiar opinions which he 
held concerning Solomon's ſong and Chriſt's deſcent into hell. 
He retired to Bafil, where he was made greek profeſſor, and 
died in that place, Dec. 29, 1563. He incurred the high diſ- 
pleaſure of Calvin and Theodore Beza, who loaded him with 
foul language, for differing from them concerning predeſtina- 
tion and the puniſhment of heretics. They called him a pa- 
pill which was a moſt unreaſonable accuſation. They ſaid he 
ad tranſlated the bible into latin at the inſtigation of the devil. 
« Unum eſt (crimen) quod biblia tranſtulerim impulſu in- 


kinQtuque diaboli. Cogitate quam veriſimiliter hoc ſcripſerunt.” 
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When rivers overflow, they frequently carry down.ſeveral pieces 
of wood, which any body may lawfully get and keep for his own 
uſe. Caſtaljo, who was very poor, and had a wife and eight 


& 


children, got with a harping-iron ſome wood floating upon the 


Rhine, When Calvin and Beza heard of it, they proclaimed 
Frey where that he had ftolen ſome wood, belonging 10 his 
nei abour (el. 5 I Os OTST Es Lag? 3 2 
. CASTEELS (Peres), was born zt Antwerp, in 1684, He 
painted birds and flowers with ſome ſucceſs. In 1726 he pub- 
iſhed 12 plates of birds and fowls which he had deſigned and 
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etched himſelf. He had been ſettled in England many years; 


when he retired in 1735 to Tooting, to deſign for callico- 
printers, - Died at Richmond, May 16, 1749.  _. 
__ CASTEL (Lxwis BERTRAND), a geometrician and philoſo- 
pher, horn at Montpellier in 1688, entered himſelf of the je- 
ſuits in 1303; was noticed by Fontenelle and by pere de Tour: 
nemine for the ſpecimens he gave of his early proficiency. The 
young man was then in the country ;. they invited him to the 
capital. Caſtel went from [Toulouſe to Paris towards the end 
of 1720. He ſupported the idea that his eſſays had given of 
him. The firſt work he publiſhed was his treatiſe of Uniyerſal 


. gravity, 2 vols. 12mo, 1724. All depended, according to 
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lei His works are very corfiderable, on. opinions was, that the political Jaws of 
* count bath of their qualityand their num- Moſes bind all nations. © His notes on the 
der. He diſcovered greatknowledge af the Epiſtle to the Romans were condemned by 
latin, greek, and hebrew languages. In the church of Baſil, . becauſe they. oppoſed 
1545 he printed at Bafil four books of the doctrine of predeſtination and effica- 
Aialogues, containing the principal hiſto- cieus grace. His principal work is a latin 
ries of the bible, in elegant latin, fo that and french tranſlation: of the ſcriptures, 
youth might thereby make a proficiency in which is differently ſpoken of by writers. 
Piety, and in the latin tongue at the ſame. He began his latin tranſlation at Geneva 
time. He publiſhed in 1546 a tranſla- in 1542, and finiſhed it at Bafil in 15860. 
tion of the Sibylline verſes into latin It was printed at Baſil in'1551, and dedi- 
heroic verſe, and of the books of Moſes / cated by the author to Edward VI. king 


- Into latin proſe, with notes. This was of England. He publiſhed a ſecond edi- 


followed, in 1547, by his latin verſion of tion of it in 1584, and another in-1556. 
the pſalms of David, and of all the other The edition of 1573 is. moſt eſteemed. Ihe 
ſongs found in ſcripture. In 1248, he french verſion was dedicated to Henry II. 
23 a greek poem on the life of John the of France, and printed at Baſil in 1555. 
aptiſt, and à paraphraſe on the prophecy The fault which has been moſt generally 
of Jonah, in latin verſe. | He tranſlated condemned in his latin tranſlation, is the 
ſome paſſages of Homer, and ſome books affectation of uſing only elaſſical terms, He 
of Xenophon and St, Cyril. He alfo turned is accuſed, but without juſt ground, of 
into latin ſeveral treatiſes of the famous having run into the other extremes in his 
Ochinus, particularly the thirty dialogves, french tranſlation ; that is, of having made 
ſome of which ſeem to favour polygamy. uſe of low and yulgar terms. Some people 
He advanced ſome fingular notions in his are very unfortunate, they can never avoid 
notes on the books of Moſes ; as for in- cenſure. If any other man than Caſtalio 
ſtance, that the bodies of malefactors | (ſays Bayle) had made this tranſlation of 
ought not be left on the gibbets; and that the ſcriptures, ſcarce any fault would have 
they ought not to be puniſhed with death, been fcund with the ſty lle. 


but with flavery. Hig reaſon for theſe | 1 
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him, on two eee the gravity of bodies, and the action of 
minds; the former giving them a continual tendeney to reſt, 
the other renewing their motion. This doctrine, the key to the 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, as he pretended,” did not appear to be 
ſo to the abbs Saint Pierre. I hough the friend of the mathe- 
matician, he attacked him; the jeſuit anſwered. The papers 
on both ſides ſhewed much reflection, though in a ſingular chan- 
nel. The ſecond work of pere Caſtel was his plan of an abridg- 
ed ſyſtem of mathematics, Paris 1727, to, which was ſoon fol- 
lowed by an univerſal ſyſtem of mathematics, 1728, 4to. This work 
was applauded both in England and France. The Royal Society of 
London admitted him of their body. His ocular harpſichord com- 
pletely diſplayed the natural fertility of his mind in inventions.” 
His ſyſtems at firſt were no more than hypotheſes ;z- but by in- 
ſenſible degrees he thought he ſhould realize them. As a geo- 
metrician he might demonſtrate the analogy between ſounds and 
colours; but it could only be ſome wealthy blockhead who 
ſhould attempt to conſtruct ſo expenſive a machine as his harp- 
ſichord, and the execution of which was impracticable. It muſt 
however be confeſſed, that this fanciful project gave birth to ſome 
uſeful diſcoveries. The Vrai ſyſteme de phyſique générale 
de Newton, 1743, 4to, did him more honour in the opinion 
of ſeveral of the learned, though it was diſpleaſing to others. 
He reverenced the engliſh philoſopher, though his doctrine ap- 
peared to him but little adapted to reveal the true ſyſtem of the 
univerſe. Newton and Deſcartes, ſaid he, are nearly on a 
par in regard to invention; but the latter had more facility and 
elevation; the other, with leſs facility, was more profound. 
Such is pretty nearly the character of the two nations: the french 
genius builds upwards, the engliſh- genius downwards. Each 
of them had the ambition to make a world, as Alexander had 
that of conquering it, and both had grand ideas of nature.“ 
There is likewiſe by pere Caſtel a tract intituled, Optic: of co- 
lours, Paris, 1740, 12mo, with other productions of leſs con- 
ſequence, to be ſeen in the Memoires de I revoux, in which 
he was for ſome time concerned. The ſtyle of Caſtel partook 
of the fire of his genius ad the wanderings of his imagination. 
The converſation turning one day, in preſence of Fontenelle, 
on the marks of originality in the wofks of this ſcholar, ſome- 
| body faid, © But he is mad.” - l know it, returned Fonte- 
nelle, & and 1 am ſorry for it, for it is a great pity! But Flike | 
him better for being original and a little mad, than I ſhould if 
he were in his ſenſes without being original. Pere Caſtel died the 
11th of January 1757, at the age of 68. The abbe de la Porte 
publiſhed in 1763, 12mo, at Paris under the imprint of Amſter- 
dam, L'eſprit, les ſaillies & ſingularites du pere Caſtel. The 
| | : author 
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author tre ats on great number of ſubjects; and though he 
enters 2 into none, yet he thinks much, and ſometimes 
CAS TELL (EpnonD), a divine of the laſt century, who 
deſerves to be recorded as a remarkable example of literary 
tley in Cambridgeſhire. After going through 2 courſe of 
grammatical education, he became a member, 1621, of Ema- 
nuel college, Cambridge, where. he continued many years. 
Afterwards, he removed to St. John's college for the conve- 
nience of the library there, which was of great ſervige to him 
in compiling his grand work, his Lexicon heptaglotton; In due 
courſe, he took the ſeveral degrees of B. and M. A. 9 of B. 
and D. D. and the fame of his learning occaſioned his being 
choſen F. R. 8. His Lexicon heptaglotton coſt him the aſſi- 
duous labour of 17 years. The unwearied diligence which he 
employed in this undertaking, injured his health, and impaired 
his conſtitution. Beſides this, ms 
his fortune, for he ſpent upon it upwards of 12,000). - The 
truth of this is poſitively aſſerted by Mr. Hearne, whoſe au- 
thority for it was a letter which he had under Dr. Caſtell's own 
hand. Hearne pathetically and juſtly complains, that our author 
ſhould meet with ſo . very poor a reward” for his incredible and 
indeed herculean labours. His eccleſiaſtical preferments were, 
firſt, - the ſmall vicarage of Hatfield Peverell, in'Effex, and af- 
terwards the rectory of Wodeham Walter, in the ſame county; 


and in 1663 [D] he became rector of Higham Gobion, in Bed- 


fordſhire. The doctor, in 1666, having waſted his patrimony, 


and incurred heavy debts, was reduced to extreme diſtreſs; 


2 8 in ogy warty os his learned. _— and 
diſintere neroſity, the royal favour began to ſmile upon 
him. In this ms he was inks ings chaplain and arabic 
profeſſor at Cambridge; and in 1568 he obtained a prebend 
of Canterbury. In the next year he publiſhed his Lexicon 
heptaglotton; but the publication procured him no compenſation 
for his large expences and his indefatigable diligence. The 
copies of the book lay almoſt entirely unſold upon his hands. 
In 1673 he told a friend, * he had at leaſt 1000 copies left; 
and found none that regarded the work or author, of thoſe that 
once fed him with better promiſes.” e, e EY 


Dr. Caftell's induſtry and liberality were not | con fined to his | 


lexicon. He was eminently aſſiſtant to Dr. Walton, in the ce- 
"lebrated edition of the Polyglott bible. This is acknowledged 


| wn The bond tor payment of bis is ſome bestes to think that he, bad de 


8 is dated May 27, 1663 ; but there rectory two years earlier. _ 


work was the entire ruin of 
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by Walton, who, after complimenting our author's erudition 
and modeſty, mentions the diligence he employed upon the ſa- 
maritan, the ſyriac, the arabic, and the-zthiopic verſions; his 
having given a latin tranſlation of the Canticles, under the laſt 
verſion; and his adding to all of them learned notes. Theſe 
acknowledgments, however, were by no means equal to Caſ- 
tell's merit and ſervices; for he trauſlated ſeveral books of the 
new teſtament, and the ſyriac verſion of Job where it differs from 
the arabjie#.* We know of nothing farther publiſhed by Dr. 


Caſtell, excepting a thin to pamphlet, in 1660, intituled, 80 
Angliæ oriens auſpiciis Caroli II. regum glorioſiſſimiĩi; ane 


adorned with an 'admirable head of that monarch- From a 


letter of our author's, which is ſtill extant, and was written in 


1674, it appears, that the many diſcouragements he had met 
with, had not extinguiſhed his ardour tor the promotion of 


oriental literature | &]. The ſame letter ſhews, that in his 


application to the learned languages, he had forgotten the cul- 
tivation of his native tongue, and that even his orthography 
did not keep pace with the improvements of the time. Dr. 
Caſtell died at Higham Gobion, in 1685, being about 79 years 
of age. His oriental manuſcripts, 38 in number, 19 in hebrew, 
13 in arabic, and 6 in ethiopic, to all which the eſſigies of the 
doctor were affixed, and his name inſcribed in them, were be- 
queathed by him to the publie N of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. To Emanuel college in the univerſity, Dr. Caſtell 


bequeathed 111 printed books; to St. John's college a ſilver 


tankard, weighing 26 ounces, value 7l. on condition his name 
ſhould be — on it; and to Dr. Henry Compton, bi 

of London (to whom he acknowledges the higheſt obligations), 
100 copies of the 8 Lexicon, with all his bibles and 
other oriental parts of holy ſcripture, in number 52 [y]. The 
reſt of his books were ſold by auction at Cambridge in June 
1680. It is ſuppoſed that about 500 of his lexicons were un- 


. fold at the time of his death. Theſe were placed by Mrs. 


Criſp, Dr. Caſtell's niece and executrix, in a room of one of 
her tenant's houſes at Martin, in Surry, where for many years 
they lay at the mercy of the rats, who made ſuch havoc among 
them, that when they came into poſſeſſion of this lady's execu- 
tors, ſcarcely one complete volume could be formed out of the 
remainder, and the whole load of learned rags fold only for 51. 


Dr. Caſtell was buried in the church of Higham Gobion, where, 


in his life-time, he erected a monument, being a tablet of black 


[x] Written to Dr. Spencer, and pre - he forgot to mention that Caſtell not only 
ſerved in the manuſcript library at Lam- fpent his whole gratuity on the work, but 
betk. te e e eee eee eee eee 7 we og 

Dr. Walton mentions the yratuities [] The legacy to the biſhop of London 
which he beſtewed on the learned men was appraifed by Mr. Edward Millington 
"to aſſiſted him in his undertaking. But (the bookſeller) at 2421. 165 5 
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marble on a white ſtone frame, on which there is an inſcrip- 


tion, that, neither by its latinity nor by its execution, reflects 
ieee „ d ä 


much hobour on his taſte {rs e oor tort wn 
CAS TELVETRO (Lawis), an italian critic, famous for his 
parts, but more famous for his ſpleen and ill nature, was born 
at Modena in 1505. Being deſpiſed for his poverty by the ig- 
norant part of mankind, and hated for his knowledge by the 
learned, ſays Moreri, he left his own country, and went into 
Germany, where he reſided at the court of the emperor Maxi- 
milian II. After fix: years abſence he returned to Modena, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf chiefly by his commentary upon Ariſtotle's 
Poetics; where, Rapin aſſures us, he always made it à rule to 
find ſomething to except againſt in the text of Ariſtotle. He 
attacked his contemporary and rival in polite literature, Han- 
nibal Caro, as we have obſerved under his article; and the 
- quarrel did not end without many ſatirical pieces written on 
both ſides in verſe and proſe. Caſtelvetro however! was aſſiſted 
here by his friends: for though he knew how to lay down rules 
for writing poetry, yet he was not the leaſt of à poet himſelf. 
This critic at length fell under the cogniſance of n 
at Rome, by which he was accuſed of paying too much defer- 


ence to the new opinions, and not enough to the old. This 


topic for cavilling he had probably picked up in his travels into 
Germany, where Lutheraniſm was eſtabliſned and we ſup- 


poſe it had inſected his converſation and writings. He had 
a mind to be tried at a diſtance, as he then was, before a 


council; but the pope acquainted the cardinal of Mantua, his 


legate, that ſince Caſtelvetro had been accuſed before the inqui- | 


ſition at Rome, it was neceſſary for him to appear there, under 
the character of a perſon accuſed. Upon the pope's aſſuring 
him of high honours if he was found innocent, and of clemency 
if guilty, he appeared before the inquiſition, and was examined 
in October 1560: but finding himſelf embarraſſed by 2 85 
tions put to him, and eſpecially in regard to a book of Me- 
lancthon, which he had tranſlated into Italian, he durſt not 
zerland, where he purſued the ſtudy. of the belles lettres to the 
time of his death; and this happened Feb. 20, 1671 [6 . 
CAS TIGLIONE (84auTHAZAR), an eminent italian noble- 
man, was deſcended from an illuſtrious and ancient family, and 
born in his own villa at Caſatico, in the duchy of Mantua, 
Dec. 6, 1478. On coming to a proper age, he had maſters 
appointed him, under whom he acquired a knowledge of the 
Co] We learn from the Menagiana, that it. coft him half his liſe in eompoſinz . 


Caſtelvetro's houſe being on fire at. Lyons, His other pieces are inferior to his Poetics; 


he cried out Al poetica Save my poetics!” and his poſthumous works fall greatly ſhort 
which ſhews that he conſidered this work of that perfection to Which, if he had 


as the beſt of his performances. Indeed it lived to correct tem, they would pro- 


ought to be ſo, if what is ſaid be true, that bably have attained. ˖ 
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eck and latin tongues : in the latter of which he was inſtructed 
fr Demertius Chalcondylas of Conſtantinople, who then re- 
fided at Milan. He likewiſe applied himſelf-to the ſtudy of 
ainting, ſculpture, and architecture, as appears from the book 
he wrote in favour of thoſe arts; and he made ſo great a pro- 
greſs in them, that Raphael Urbin and Buonaroti, though in- 
comparable artiſts, never thought their works perfect, unleſs 
they had the ae amen of Caſtiglione. HOWE Aer 
When Caſtiglione was 18 years of age, he went into military 
' ſervice under Lewis Sforza, duke of Milan; but his fa- 
ther dying ſoon after, and ſome diſaſtrous circumſtances over- 
_ that ſtate, he was obliged to quit the 3 and return 
to Mantua. He engaged a ſecond time in the ſervice of the . 
duke, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his bravery and con- 
duct: but returning ſoon after, and being defirous to ſee other 
courts, particularly that of Rome, he went thither at the 
time that Julius IL obtained the popedom. His fame was not 
unknown to this-pontiff; and the high opinion he had of his 
abilities and merit made him write to Guido Ubaldo duke of 
Urbino, his couſin, that if he would ſend him to the court of 
Rome in his own name, with the character of a public miniſter, 
he ſhould take it as a fingular obligation. Caſtiglione was 
26 years of age; and Guido Ubaldo ſent him ambaſſador to 
pope Julius, to accommodate affairs of the higheſt importance. 
He was ſent upon a ſecond embaſſy to Lewis XII. of France, 
and upon a third to Henry VII. of England; whither he went 
to be inveſted with the noble order of the garter for the duke 
his maſter. ' On his arrival in England he was received with all 
the marks of honour and eſteem; being met at the port where 
he landed by the earl of Huntingdon, who was then lord of the 
bedchamber, accompanied by many other lords, and a king at 
arms. After he had diſpatched his buſineſs here, and was re- 
turned home, to gratify the importunities of Alfonſo Arioſto 
his particular friend, he began his celebrated work, „the 
Courtier ;” which in a ſmall ſpace of time he completed at 
Rome, in March 1516. From this work we may perceive how 
intimzte he was with the greek and latin authors, having here 
gleaned together the firſt — of their wit, and treaſured up, 
2s it were, in a ſingle cabinet, the richeſt jewels of antiquity. 
The book has been univerſally well received both in Italy and 
abroad, often reprinted, and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. 
It is full of moral and political inſtructions; and, if we ſeek 
the italian tongue in its perfection, it is ſaid that it can no 
where be found better than here. Fo TOE Os 
Caſtiglione was highly eſteemed and favoured by the duke 
Franciſco Moria, who conſtjtnted him his firſt miniſter of ſtate, 
As well in civil a8 military affairs; and for his ſervices, particu. 
| Vol. III. 8 C ce | 2 larly 
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larly-at the fiege of Mirandola, at which pope Julius was pre. 
ſeneg made him à free gift of the caſtle of Nuvolara, in the 
edunty of Peſaro, with the moſt ample privileges to himſelf, 
and to his heirs. and ſucceſſors; for ever. This was in 1513. 
Not long after Leo X. confirmed. it to him by two briefs; the 
one written to him by Peter Bembus, and dated March 14, 


13143 the other byJacomus Sadolet, in May following. Having 


now reached his 36th year, he married a noble lady, who was 
the daughter of the famous Bentiyoglio, and very remarkable 
for her wit and beauty. She brought him a ſon and two 
| e ee having lived no more than four years 
A httle before this misfortune, the marquis of Mantua ſent 
him to Leo X. as his ambaſſador; and after the death of Leo 
he continued at Rome in that capacity, under Hadrian VI. and 
Clement VII. Clement ſent him to the emperor Charles V.'s 
gourt in quality of legate; where affairs were to be tranſacted 
of the higheſt importance, not only to the pontifical ſee, but to 


all Italy. He went into Spain, Oct. 15244 and in his nego- 


nations and tranſactions mot only anfwered the pope's expec- 


tations, but alſo acquired the good - will of the emperor, by | 


whom he was ſoon received as a favourite counſellor and friend, 
as well as an amhaſſador. Among other marks of affection, 


which the emperor ſhewed Caſtiglione, chis was a ſingular one; 


that being then at war with Francis J. of France, he always 
deſired him to be preſent, at the military ebuncils of that war z 


| und, when it was ſuppoſed that the war would be ended-by a 


fingle-combat between Charles V. ani Francis It with.-ouly 


three knights attending them, the emperor pitched upon Caſtig- 


lione to be one of the number. He alſo made him a free de- 
nizen of Spain; and foon after nominated him 40 thejhiſhopric 
of Avila. And becauſe this happened at the juncture of the 
ſacking of Rome, ſome took occaſion to reflect upon Caſtiglione, 
as if he had neglected the affairs of the court of Rome, for the 
fake of 'gratifying the inclinations of the emperor. This was 
indeed the current opinion at Rome: but Caſtiglione defended 

himſelf from the imputation in his letter to Clement Vi— 
It is probable that there were no real grounds for it, fince-Cle- 
ment himſelf does not appear to have given the leaſt credit to 
it. Paul Jovius ſays, that if Caſtiglione had lived, the pope 
intended to have made him a cardinal 4 and aſter his death, in 
two of his holineſs's briefs, both of condolence to his mother, 
there are the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of his unblemiſhed filelity 


and devotion to the ſee of Rome. However, the very impu- 


ſome meaſure to have contributed; to his degth. His ron 
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the blood excepted. Sixteen months after his body Was. re- 
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of Denmark arrived in 1254 3. but the queen proved at laſt 
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ow 
in which he had always been 
falling at 8 fick at Toledo, he died Feb. 4 251 2 716. Fe 
emperor, who was then at Toledo, was extremely grieved, and 
commanded all the prelates and lords of his court to attend 
corpſe to the principal church there; and the funeral offices 
were 1 by the archbiſhop, with ſuch ſolemnity and 
pomp as was never permitted to any one before, the princes 


moved by- his mother from Toledo to Mantua, and Te in 
a church of her on building; where a very fine and 

tuous monument was raiſed, and a latin epitap inſcribed, 11 
was written by cardinal Bembo Mi: 

CASTILLE, (ALenoxsvs X. or), who. 5 commonly heen 
called the Wiſe, was born in 1203, and is now more famous ſor 
having been an aſtronomer than a king. He ſucceeded-his father 
Ba III. in 125 * wo not the Rage fortune ech 

appy 1 reign, tho e Was a nce un commonly 
great — ng The {> 4 Ano of his —.— proceeded from 
his AIRY — children by lolante, daughter of the king of Ar- 
ragon, whom he married in 1246: and whom. therefoxe he re- 
ſolved to divorce, under a pretence of barxenneſs, and to look 
for another in the court of Denmark. Accordingly the PROF - 
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child, and continued to breed till ſhe = rought him ——— 
children; upon which the affair of the divorce was at an end. 
Though this prince had not the art of making himſelf beloved 
by his ſubjects, nor by the neighbouring kings, yet his repu- 
tation was very great in foreign. countries, His knowledge, 
parts, eloquence, and politics, made him famous; which in- 
duced ſome of the electoxs, in 1258, to confer on him Bei im- 
perial crown. . But as he neglected to ſupport his party by * 
preſence, the empire was given to Rodolphus, in ſpite of 
the oppoſition of histambaffadors. Meanwhile, his, great. "wr 
lities, and reputation abroad, could Sen m, Ae 
and eee at home: and at laſt his den ſon, 
Aan at the head. of a rebellion againſt hm, ang Tow 
> Nm in a civil War, en did not end gall the death 
phonſus. a | 

But let us conſider Al phomwus in \thad part bis character og 
ſake of which we have given hima place i in theſememoirs; we mean 
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nomy, philoſophy, and hiſtory, as if he had been only a man 
of letters; and compoſed books upon the motions of the hea- 
vens, and on the hiſtory of Spain; which are highly commended. 
In his aſtronomical purſuits he diſcovered * the tables of 
Ptolemy were extremely full of errors; and conceived there. 
upon à reſolution to correct them. For this purpoſe he aſſem- 
bled a number of aſtronomers at Toledo, where a plan was 
projected for the forming of new tables. Iheſe tables were 
drawn up chiefly by the ſkill and pains of rabbi Iſaac Hazan, a 
learned je; and they were called Alphonſine tables, in honour 
of Alphonſus, who was at vaſt expences about them. But 
their dearneſs did not conſiſt altogether in the great ſums of 
money he laid out upon them, but in their cauſing him to loſe 
the empire of Germany. He fixed the epoch of thoſe tables 
to May 30, 12323 Which was the day of his acceſſion to the 
thrpne. We muſt not forget a memorable ſaying of Alphonſus, 
Which har been recorded for its boldneſs: it is, * rha$if he had 
been ulted in the formation of the world, he could have 
given ſome hints for the better.“ Mariana however ſays, that 
is ſtory of him reſted only upon a vulgar tradition. We can- 
not think it improbable, that if Alphonſus did paſs ſo bold a cen- 
ſure on any part of the univerſe, it was on the celeſtial ſphere. 
For, befides that he fludied nothing more, it is certain that at that 
time aftronomers explained the motions of the | heavens by in- 
tricate and confuſed "hypotheſes, Which did no honour to God, 
nor anſwered in any wiſe the idea of an able'workman. So that 
if, from conſidering the multitude of ſpheres of which Ptolemy's 
ſyſtem is compoſed, and thoſe many eccentric eireles and epi- 


cycles with which it is embarraſſed, we ſuppoſe Alphonſus to 


have made uſe of the above expreſſions, the boldneſs and im- 
piety of the cenſure will be greatly diminiſhed. oo 
Alphonſus died in 1284. Mariana tells us, that he was the 

firſt king of Caſtile who permitted all che publie acts to be 


drawn up in the vulgar tongue; and who cauſed the ſeriptures 


to be tranflared into it. A code or body of laws, begun in his 
father's teign; was finiſhed by his care. No regard was paid to 
Bis wil in the diſpofal of his kingdom. Sanchez kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the throne, while his nephews, the ſons of his elder 
brother Ferdinand who was deceaſed, could ſcarce enjoy their 
h .” Tolante;' their grandmother, was fled with them to the 
court of the king of Arragon, leſt Sanchez ſhould form any de- 
ſign againſt their lives. It were to be wiſhed, ſays Bayle, for 
the honour of learning, that a prince, Who. was fe adorned with 
it, had governed his people more fortunately and more 
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CASTILLO-Y-SAAVEDRA'(Axtmoxy ver), 'a painter, 
born at Cordova in Spain, died tl 
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here in 1667, at the ag of 64. 
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by this great artiſt. He treated hiſtory, land 
with equal ſucceſs. His drawing is excellent; but his colouring 


After the death of his father, Auguſtine Caſtillo, whoſe diſ- 
ciple he was, he repaired to Seville for the purpoſe of improving 
himſelf in the ſchool of Francis Zurbaran. Being returned to 
his native country, he acquired great reputation by his works; 
iſhed, that even at this day no one is 


which was ſo well eſtabl | 
conſidered as a man of taſte if he does not 2 ſome piece 
cape and portrait, 


is deficient in graces and taſte, It is ſaid, that, on his return 
to Seville, he was ſeized with ſuch a fit of jealouſy at ſeeing the 


pictures of the young Murello, of a freſhneſs and colouring 
much ſuperior to his, that he died of vexation ſhortly after his | 


returt# to Gn ñ]?ĩx]iö DE gs F 
_ CASTRUCCIO:(CasTRACAM), a famous italian general, 
was born, nobody knowys how, at Lucca in Tuſcany, in 1284; 
for he was taken up one morning accidentally in a vineyard, 
where h@had been laid and covered with leaves. He was found 


by Dianora, a widow lady, and ſiſter of Antonio, a canon of 
St. Michael in Lucca, _ | 
family of the Caſtracani. Antonio being a prieſt, and Dianora 


was deſcended from the illuſtrious 


having no children, they determined to bring him up, chriſtened 


him Caſtruceio, by the name of their father, and educated him 


as carefully as if he had been their own. * Antonio deſigned him 
for a prieſt, and accordingly trained him to letters; but Caſ- 
truccio was ſcarcely 14 years old, when he began to neglect his 
books, and to devote himſelf to military ſports, to wreſtling, 
running, and other violent exerciſes, which very well ſuired his 


great ſtrength of body. At that time tlie two great factions, 


the Guelfs and Ghibilins, ſhared all Italy between them, divided 
the popes and the emperors, and engaged in their different in- 
tereſts, not only the members of the ſame town, but even the 


members of the ſame family. Franeiſco, a conſiderable man 


on the ſide of the Ghibilins, obſerving one day in the market- 
place the uncommon ſpirit and qualities of Caſtruecio, pre- 
vailed with Antonio to let him turn ſoldier. This was entirely 
to the inclination and taſte of Caſtruccio, who preſently became 
accompliſhed in 8 thing which could adorn his proſeſſion. 
He was 18 years old, when the faction of the Guelfs drove the 
Ghibilins out of Pavia, and was then made a, lieutenant. of a 
company of foot by Franciſco Guinigi, of whom the prince of 
Milan had ſollicited fuccours. The firſt campaign this new 


lieutenant made, he gave ſuch prooſs of his courage and con- 


duct as ſpread his fame all over Lombardy; and Guinigi con- 
ceived ſuch an opinion of him, and had ſo much confidence in 


him, that, dying ſoon after, he committed the care of his ſon _ 
and the management of his eſtate to him. So-great a truſt and 


adminiſtration made * more conſiderable than before; 
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but then they created him many enemies, and loſt him ſome 


ſpirit, many began to fancy his views were to empire, and to 
oppreſs the liberty of his country. He went on ſtill to diſtin - 
guiſh himſelf by military Exploits, and at laſt raiſed ſo much 


jealouſy and envy in his chief commander, that he was impri- 
ſoned by ſtratagem, with a view of being put to death. But 
the people of Lucea ſoon releaſed him from the inconveniencies 
of a priſon; and, in a ſhort time after, ſolemnly choſe him their 
ſovereign prince. There were not then, either in Lombardy or 
Tuſcany, any of the Ghibilins, who did not look upon Caſtruccio 


as the true head of their faction. Thoſe who were baniſhed their 


country upon that account fled to him for protection, and pro- 

miſed unanimouſly; that if he could reſtore them to their eſtates, 
y would ſerve | 

country ſhould be his reward.” Flattered by thefe promiſes, and 


encouraged by the ſtrength of his forces, he entertaifffed a de- 


ſign of making himſelf maſter of Tuſcany; and to give more 
reputation to his affairs, he entered into a league with the prince 
of Milan. He kept his army conſtantly on foot, and employed 
it as ſuited beſt with his own deſigns. For the ſervices he did 
the pope he was made ſenator of Rome; with more than ordi- 
nary ceremony. The day of his promotion he came forth in a 
habit ſuitable to his dignity, but. enriched with a delicate em- 
broidery, and with two devices artificially wrought in, dne be- 


fore, the other behind. The former was in thete words, He 


is as it pleaſes God” the latter, And ſhall be what God will 
have him.” While Caſtricciowas at Rome, news was brought 
him which obliged him to return in all haſte to Lucca. The 
Florentines were making war upon him, and had already done 
him ſome damage; and conſpiracies were forming againſt him, 
as un uſurper, at Piſa and in ſeveral places. But Caſtruccio 
foupht his way through them all; and the ſupreme authority of 
"Tuſcany was juſt falling into his hands, when fortune, jealous 


as it were of his glory, put a period to his progreſs and his life. 


An army of 30,000 foot and 10, oo horſe appeared againſt him 
in May 1328. He deſtroyed 22,000 of them, with the loſs of 
not quite 1600 of his own men. He was returning from the 


thanking and careſſing his ſoldiers as they paſſed : fired with 
an action as fatiguing as glorious, and covered with fweat, a 
north wind blew upon him, and affected him ſo, that he ſell 


immediately into a fit of ague. At firſt he neglected it, believing 
Himſelf ſufficiently hardened againſt ſuch attacks; but the fit 


increaſing, and with it the fever, his phyſicians gave him over, 


and he died in a few days. He was in his 44th year; and from 


the time he came to appear firſt in the world, he always, : 


im ſo effectually that the ſovereignty of their 
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CATHERINE. 291 
well in his go6d! as bad fortune, exprofſe the fame ſteadineſs 


good behind him, fo he was not aſhamed to leave ſoms 
memorials of his adverſity. Thus, when he was delivered from 
the impriſonment above mentioned, he cauſed the irons with 
which he was loaded to be hung in the moſt public room of his 
palace, where they were to be teen many years after. Fr 
Machiavel, who has written the life of Caſtruccio, and from 
whom we have extracted this account of him, ſays, that he was 
not only an extraordinary man in his own age, but would have 
been ſo in any other. He was tall and well-made, of a noble 
aſpect, and ſo winning an addreſs, that all men went away from 


kim ſatisſied. His hair was inclining to red; and he wore it 
above his ears. Wherever he went, ſnow, hail, or rain, his 


head was always uncovered. He had all the qualities that make 


a man great: was grateful to his friends, terrible to his enemies, 


juſt with his ſubjects, ſubtle with ſtrangers; and, where ſtra- 


tagem would do the buſineſs, he never had recourſe to force. - 


No man was more forward to encounter dangers, no man more 
careful to eſcape them. He had an uncommon preſence of 
mind, and often made repartees with great ſmartneſs. 

CATHERINE AxexigyNa, a country girl of the name of 


Martha, which ſbe changed for Catherine when ſhe embraced 
the greek religion, came to be empreſs of Ruſſia, was born of 


very indigent parents, who. lived at Ringen, a ſmall village not 


far from Dorpat, on the lake Vitcherve, in Livonia. While 


yet only three years old ſhe loit her father, who left her with no 
other ſupport than what an infirm and ſickly mother could afford 


her; whaſe labour was barely ſufficient to procure them a ſcanty 


maintenance. She was handſome, of a good figure, and gave 
intimations of a quick underſtanding. Her mother had taught 
her to read, and an old lutheran clergyman, of the name of 
Gluck, inſtructed her in the principles of that perfuaſion.— 
Scareely had ſhe attained her fifteenth year, when ſhe loſt her 
mother. The good paſtor took her home to him, and employed 
her in attending his children. Catherine availed herſelf of the 
leſſons in muſic and dancing that were given them by their 
maſters; but the death of her benefactor, which happened not 
long after her reception into his family, plunged her once more 
into the extremity of indigence; and her country being now 
become the ſeat of war between Sweden and Ruſſia, ſhe went 
to feek an aſylum, at Marienburg. In 1701 ſhe eſpouſed a dra- 
goon of the ſwediſh garriſon of that fortreſs. If we are to be- 


lieve fome authors, the very day that theſe two lovers had fixed 


on for plighting their faith at the altar, Marienburg was be- 
ſieged by the Ruſſians; the lover, who was on duty, was obliged 


to march with his troop to _ the attack, and periſhed in the 
2 : 1 C 
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and 5 ſpirit. As he left, ſeveral monuments of his 
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action, before the marriage was conſummated. Marienburg 
Was at laſt carried by aſſault; when general Bauer, ſeeing Ca- 
therine among the priſoners, and being ſmitten with her youth 
and beauty, took her to his houſe, where ſhe ſuperintended his 
domeſtic affairs, and was ſuppoſed to be his miſtreſs. -.Soon af- 
terwards ſhe was removed into the family of prince Mentſhicof, 
Who was no leſs ſtruck with the attractions of the: fair captive : 
With him ſhe lived till 1704; when, in the ſeventeenth year of 
her age, ſhe became the miſtreſs of Peter the Great, and won 

. ſo much-upop. his affections, that he eſpouſed her on the 29th 
"of May 1711. The ceremony was ſecretly performed at La- 
verhof, in Poland, in the. preſence of general Bruce; and on 
the 20th of February 1712, it was publicly ſolemnized, with 
great pomp, at Peterſburg ;z-on which occaſion ſhe received the 
diadem and the ſceptre from the hands of her huſband; -- After 
the death of that prince in 1725, ſhe was proclaimed ſovereign 
.empreſs of all the Ruſſias. In this high ſtation ſhe ſhewed her: 
ſelf worthy of reigning, by completing the grand deſigns which 
the tzar had begun. The firſt thing ſhe did, on her acceſſion to 
the imperial dignity, was to cauſe all the gallowiſes to be taken 
down, and all the implements of torture to be deſtroyed. She 
ijnſtituted a new order of knighthood, in honour. of St. Alexander 
Nefski; and performed many actions worthy of a great mind. 
Ruſſia loſt her the 17th of May 1727, at the age of 38. She 


Was a princeſs of great qualities of mind and cart.. Ohe at- 


tended Peter the Great in his expeditions, and rendered him 
eſſential ſervices in the unfortunate affair of Pruth: it was ſhe 
who adviſed the tzar to tempt the viair by preſents; which ſuc- 
ceeded beyond expectation. It cannot however be diſſembled, 
that ſhe had an attachment which excited the jealouſy of the 
tzar. The favoured object was a chamberlain of the court, 
originally from France, named monſ. de la Croix. The tzar 
Peter cauſed him to be decapitated, under pretence of ſome trea- 
ſonable correſpondence; after which he had his head ſtuck on a 
pike and placed in one of the public places of Peterſburg. In 
order that his empreſs might contemplate at leiſure the view of 
the mangled carcaſe of her lover, he drove her acroſs this place 
in all directions, and even conducted her to the foot of the ſcaf- 
fold. Catherine had addreſs or firmneſs enough to reſtrain her 
tears. This princeſs has been ſuſpected of not being 3 
diſpoſed towards the tzarevitſh Alexius, who died under the dil- 
pleaſute of his father. As the eldeſt born, and ſprung from 
the firſt marriage, he excluded from the ſucceſſion the children 
of Catherine; this is perhaps the ſole foundation on which that 
reproach has. beep dullt,;: 5 i 8 
CATINA'T (Nichol. As), born at Paris the iſt of September 
1637, the ſon of the dean of the counſellors of the . 
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began his career juſtice on- its 
ſide, 
ſerved in the cavalry, when he never let an opportunity of diſ- 
in himſelf eſcape him. In 1667, in the preſence of 
Louis XIV. at the attack on the counterſcarpe of Lille, he per- 
formed eee, ſo ka yo woe both to his en and = 
courage, that it procured him a lieutenantey in the. regiment 

— Gradusliy rifing to the firſt dignities in the army, he 
fgnalized himſelf at Maeſtricht, at Beſangon, at Senef, at Cam- 
bray, at Valenciennes, at St. Omer's, at Ghent, and at Tpres. 
The great Condẽ ſet a proper value on his merit, and wrote to 
him, after the battle of Senef, where Catinat had been, wounded: 
No one takes a greater intereſt in your wound than I do; there 


are ſo few men like you, that in loſing you our loſs would be 


too great. Having attained to the rank of er pe e e 
e Mar- 


in 1688, he beat the duke of Savoy at Staffarde and at 


ſaille, made himſelf maſter of all Savoy and a part of Piedmont; 


marched from Italy to Handers, beſieged aud took the fortreſs of 
Ath in 1697. He had been marechal of France from 1693, and 
the king, reading the liſt of the marechals in his cabinet, ex- 


claimed, on coming to his name: Here valour has met with its 
deſerts! The war — king out again in 1701, he was put at the 


head of the french army in Italy againſt prince Eugene, who 


commanded that of the emperor. The court, at the commence» 
ment of this war, Was — ecided on the choice of the generals, 
and heſitated between Catinat, Vendome,' and Villeraz. This 
circumſtance was talked of in the emperor's council. If Vil 


leroi has the command, ſaid Eugene, I ſhall beat him; if Ven- 
dome be appointed, we ſhall have a ſtout ſtruggle; if it be Cati- 


nat, I ſhall be beaten.” The bad ſtate of the army, the want of 
money for its ſubſiſtence, the little harmony there was between 


him and the duke of Savoy, whoſe ſincerity he ſuſpected, pre- 


rented him from fulfilling the prediction of prince Eugene. 


He was wounded in the affair of Chiari, and forced to retreat 


as far as behind the Oglio. This retreat, occaſioned by the 
prohibition he had received from the court to oppoſe the paſſage 
of prince Eugene, was the ſource of his ſubſequent miſtakes 
and misfortunes. Catinat, notwithſtanding his victories and his 
negotiations, was obliged to ſerve under Villeroĩ; and the laſt 


diſciple of Turenne and Conde was no longer allowed to act 


but as ſecond in command. He bore this injuſtice like a man 
luperior- to fortune. I ſtrive to forget my misfortunes,” he 


lays in a letter to one of his friends, that my mind may be 


more at eaſe in executing the orders of the marechal de Vil- 


leroi.“ In 1705 the king named him to be a chevalier; but he 


retuſed the honour intended him. His family teſtifying their 
{pleaſure at this procedure, © Well, then, ſaid he to his rela- 
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tions, ſtrike me cut of your geriedlogy!” He increaſed/as little fal, 

us polfible the crowd/of courtiers. Louis XIV. one aſking him life 
why he was never ſeen at Mari; and whether it was: ſome the 
buſineſs that prevented his coming? None at all; returned exe 
the marechal; but the court is very numerous, and I Keep away of 1 
In order to let others have room to pay their court to you. He leſs 
wed at his eſtate of St. Gratian, Feb. 254.1912, at the age of 74, 
with the fame! ſedateneſs of mind that bee wn him 


through life. Numberleſs anecdotes are related of him, which utm 
Sew that this calmneſs of temper never forſook him. After him 
an ineffeQual attack at the unfortunate affair of Chiari, rallying the 
his troops, an officer ſaid to him: Whither would you have us WW « t 
to go:? to death —lt is true, replied Catinat, death is before beh⸗ 
us; but ſhame is behind. ea. app! 
CATO (Maxevs Poxrius), commonly called the Cenſor, for! 
as one of the greateſt men among the ancients, and born at ſcrip 
Tuſculum in the year of Rome 5 19; that is, about the year ſuch 
232 before Chriſt. He began to bear arms at 17 years of age, and Wl :ooc 
 Hewednotonly muchcourage, butalſoagreat contemptofrheplea- weal 
fares, and even of the conveniencies of life. He had but one horſe Q 
for himſelf and his baggage; and he looked after and dreſſed him WW body 
Himſelf, <* What an honourwas it to that age, faysSeneca,'to'ſce tutio 
= man, who had triumphed as a general, and enjoyed the dig- vote 
nizy of a cenſor, and, what is more than both theſe, to ſee Cato mart 
contented with one little horſe, and even not requiring a whole his f 
one to himſelf? for his baggage hanging down on each ſide took ſecor 
up part of him. Who would not prefer that ſerviceable beaſt, he n 
rubbed down by Cato himſelf, to all the fitek nags, fine genets, WW tin. 
and ſmooth ambling horſes in the world?“ He was a man of alſo 
extraordinary ſobriety, and no boclily exereiſe ſeemed unworthy wen 
of him. At his return from his campaigns, he betook himſelf ber,! 
to plough his ground: not that he had not flaves enough to do a lite] 
it, but it was his inclination. '-/ He dreſſed alfo like his ſlaves, and ſome 
then fat-down at table with them, eating of the ſame bread, and = h 
drinking of the fame wine. He did not in the mean while Amo 
negied to cultivate his mind, eſpecially in regard to 3 callec 
well; a talent very neceffary to him, ſince he pleaded wany the ce 
cauſes in the neighbouring towns, which he always did gratis. and t 
Voalerius Flaccus, who had a country - ſeat near Cato, was very ſecon 
neſirous to ſee a young man, of whom he had heard fo many of $7 
remarkable things; and finding that it was a good plunt, which Cato, 
only wanted to be cultivated and tranſplanted into better ground, grand 
he perſuaded him to come to Rome. Cato ſoon made himſelf could 
eſteemed in that city; and having ſo powerful and officious 2 and tt 
patron as Valerius Flaccus, quickly raiſed himſelf.” e was firſt ion; 
of all elected pon tribune; *-afterwards they mate him a pool 


quzſtor; iu the year of Rome 558 he was advanced to be con- 
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fit, and ic 360 e hoſen tenſor. + No man was over 


lifed than he for the office of cenfor, nor did better diſcharge | 


he duties of ir. He made uſe of his ſeverity, eloquence, and 


exemplary" life, to give a check to the luxury and growing vices 


of the Romans Which gave occaſion to ſay, that he Was not 
leſs ſerviceable tothe republic of Rome, by making war againſt 

immorality, than Scipio by his victories over his enemies. Id 
was well known, that he would ererciſe the cenſorſhip with the 
utmoſt rigour, which was one reaſon why the eee eee 
him when he ſtood for that office; but the ſame reaſon induced 

the people to prefer him to all his competitors. The inſcription 
of the ſtatue erected for him was à glorious teſtimony of hi 
behaviour in that office. “ The people, ſays Plutarch, greatly 
approved of his adminiſtration as cenſor; for, ſetting up à ſtatus 
for him, in the temple of the goddeſs of health they put au in- 

ſcription under it, not of his warlike feats and we en. bur 
ſuch a one as ſignified that this was Cato the cenſor, who by his 

good diſcipline and ordinances redlaimed: the roman common 
wealth, when it was deelining and falling precipitately into vice- 


Cato lived a very long life, and preſerved great ſtrength of 


Ze + 


tution, he wanted women in his old age; and, becauſe he could 
married again. % Having loſt his wife; ſays Plutarch, he marries 


ſecond Scipio Africanus q ſo that now being a widower himſelf, 
he made uſe of à young ſervant maid, who came privately ta: 
him. But the houfe being very little, and a daughter-in-law 
allo in it, the intrigue was quickly diſcovered : for the young 
rench one day paſling by a little too boldly to Cato's bed-cham« 
ber, the youth, his ſon, though he ſaid” nothing, ſeemed to look 
a little grim upon her. The old man ſoon perceived it trouble- 
ſome, yet ſaid nothing; but without finding the leaſt fault went, 
$ his cuſtom was, with his uſual company to the market. 
Among the reſt was one Salonius, a elerk of his, to whom he 


the cone luſion of which was, that Cato deſired to have that maid, 
nd the match was quickly made up.” Cato had a ſon by this 
ſeeond ventre, to whom, from his mother, he gave the ſurname 
of Saloninus. This Cato Saloninus was the father of Marcus 
Cato, the father of Cato of Utica, who therefore was the great 
trandſon of Cato the cenſor. The ſeverity however of the cenſor 
could not fecure him from the ill effects of this new wite's pride 

and turbulent ſpirit, though ſhe was a woman of mean estrac- 
ion; and St. Jerome, deſigning to prove that thoſe who marry 
poor wife to be quiet at home do. not obtain th. ir end, alleges 
ie example of Cars the venſor, 2 nns RY nga ay 1 
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body and mind to the laſt. Being a man of a vigorous conſti- 
not conceal his k ping a concubine fo much as he deſired, he 


tis ſon to the daughter of Paulus Emilius, who was ſiſter to the 


called aloud, and aſked him, whether he had married his daughter? 
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© exrning the art of war, which are not extant. ' He compoſed 2 
© book upon agriculture, and was very particular in the deſcription 
of that art. It is extant, and written in good old latin. He 
_ compoſed alſo fomething concerning rhetoric, and was probab! 

_ the of the Romans who wrote upon that ſubject. He iz 

. memorable for having had at firſt an averſion to the Greeks, 

_ + and to the ſtudies that were moſt in vogue among them. Plu- 

- earch, after having ſaid that Cato was diſpleaſed to ſee the three 

_ Philoſophers, deputed by the Athenians, fo well received and 
_ approvediiat Rome, and had adviſed the ſenate to ſend them 

home immediately; ſays, “ That he did not this out of. any 

anger to Carneades, but becauſe he wholly deſpiſed philoſophy, 
nnd l out of a kind of pride, ſcoffed at the greek muſes and lite- 
rature : for indeed he would frequently ſay, that Socrates was 

a prating ſeditious fellow. And to fright his ſon from any thing 

that was greek, he uſed a much harſher tone than was uſual to- 

_ wards one of his age; pronouncing, as it were, with the voice 

of an oracle, that the Romans would preſently be deſtroyed, 

when: they once came to be infected with greek. Nevertheleſs, 

it is certain, that Cato himſelf afterwards ſtudied ijt. 

1 WMe ſhould entertain a very wrong notion of Cato, ſhould we 
—— imagine, as, from what has been ſaid, we might, that auſterity 

i Fas the only ingredient in his ſpeeches and 'converfations; for 

de knew how to intermix them with agreeable ſtrokes of raillery, 

and had many humorous ſayings. ' Take one of them with Bal- 

zac's paraphraſe and prologue. ' © The very cenſors, ſays that 

writer, though ſadneſs ſeemed to be one of the functions of their! 

office, did not altogether lay aſide raillery. They were not al- 

ways bent upon ſeverity; and the firſt Cato, that troublefome 

and intolerably honeſt man, ceaſed ſometimes to be troubleſome} 

and intolerable. - He had ſome glimpſes of mirth; and ſome in- 

tervals of good humour. He dropped now and then ſome words 

that were not unpleaſant; and you may, madam, judge of the 

reſt by this. He had married a very handſome wife; and hiſtory 

tells us, that ſhe was extremely afraid of thunder, and loved! 

ber huſband well. Thoſe two paſſions prompting her to the 

fame thing, ſhe always pitched upon her huſband as a ſanctuaty 

" againſt thunder; and threw herſelf into his arms at the firſt 

noiſe ſhe fancied ſne heard in the ſky. - Cato, Who was well 

pleaſed with the ftorm, and very willing to be careſſed, could 

not conceal his joy. He revealed that domeſtic ſecret to his 
friends, and told them one day, ' ſpeaking of his wife, that {ic 

had found out a way to make him love bad weather; and that 

he never was ſo happy, as when Jupiter was angry.“ It is worth 

obſerving, that Cato made this f. during his cenſorſhip, 

when he degraded the ſenator Manlius; who would-prob:bi 
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to a nobleman, whom he ſaw coming out of a houſe of 11 fame, 


thy man. He died in the year of Rome 604, at 8 . of _ 
jeſuit, was born 


at Paris in 1659. He was the author of ſome very confiderable 


Catrou was alſo concerned in the Journal de Trevoux. He died 


in 1737. All his writings are in french. | x 

CATULLUS (Catus VALEATUs), a roman poet, born at Ve- 
rona ante Chr. 86, was deſcended from a good family; and his 
father was familiarly acquainted with Julius Czſar, who lodged 
at his houſe. The beauty and elegance of his verſes cafily pro- 
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cured him the attention and friendſhip of the ſine wits Who 


were then at Rome, whither he was carried in his youth by 


Manlius, a nobleman, to whom he has inſcribed ſeveral of bis 


poems. Here he ſoon diſcovered the vivacity of his genius, and 
lo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his pleaſantry and wit, that he be- 
came univerſally eſteemed, and gained even Cicero for his pal 
tron. It is believed that he gave the name of Leſbia to the 


moſt famous of his miſtreſſes, in honour to Sappho, who Was 
of the iſland of Leſbos, and whoſe verſes pleaſed him wonder“! 


fully. The true name of that miſtreſs was ſuppoſed to be Clodia 
iter of Clodius, the great enemy of Cicero. He is far from 
imitating our modern poets, who uſually complain of the coy 
neſs and inſenſibility of the fair ones; but ſpeaks of hig Leſbia 


a a woman, who aſked bim, how many e : 
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ze grains of ſand in the deſorts of Libya, and ſtars in the 
eavens. As fine a genius as this poet was, he was, as many 
ne geniuſes have ſince been, poor. His merit, it is true, re- 
commended. him to the greateſt men of his time, as Plancus, 
Calyus, Cinna, &c., and he travelled into Bithynia wich Mem- 
mius, who had obtained the government of that province after 


his prætorſhip: but it is plain from ſome of his epigrams, that 


he did not make his fortune by it, He died in the flower of his 


age, and the height of his reputation, when he was about thirty | 


years old; at which time Virgil was ſent to purſue his ſtudies 


Though the great talent of this poet lay in the epigrammatic 


8 \ 
2 


way, yet ſome have pretended that he equally excelled in all 


other kinds of poetry. Martial's veneration for him was ſuch, | 


that he has not ſcrupled to put him on a level with Virgil: 

JTuantum magna ſao debet Verona Catuſto, = 
© | Auintum parva ſuo Mantua Virgilio” 

And in this he has been followed by Paul Jovins and Barthius 

among the moderns. What remains of his works, is not ſuf- 

ficient to ſupport i opinion of him. At the ſame time 


it muſt be conſidered in his behalf, that Lucretius was the only | 
poet whoſe verſe had any tolerable elegance or harmony in it, 


when he wrote: and his poem probably was not ſeen by our 


author, or at leaſt but a little before his death, ſince it was not 


publiſhed till ſome time after Lueretius's deceaſe. Catullus's 
_ writings got him the game of © the learned” amongſt the an- 


cients, for which we have the authority of Aulus Gellius, Apu- | 
leius, and both the Plinys ; but we have no compoſitions of his | 
remaining, nor any lights from antiquity, which enable us to | 


explain the reaſon of it. Among others that Catullus inveighed 


againſt, and laſhed: in his iambies (for he was uncommonly ſa- 


tirical), none ſuffered more; ſeverely than Julius Ceſar, under the 


name of Mamurra: which, however, only ſurniſned Ceſar with | 
an opportunity of ſhewing his moderation and humanity. For 


nfter Catullus, by repeated inyectives, had given ſufficient occa- 
fon to Cæſar to reſent ſuch uſage, eſpecially from one whole 
 fatherjhad been his familiar friend Ceſar, inſtead of expreſſing 
- any uneaßneſs, generouſly invited the poet to ſupper with him, 


and there treated him with ſo much affability and good-nature, | 
hat Catullus was perfectly aſhamed at what he had done, and 


WMe muſt not leave Catullus, without taking notice, that he 


has been very much cenſured for the vrantonnels and obſcenities 


to be met with in his writings; and many have on that account 
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 poncluded chat he was a dehauchee; That he was of ag — 
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r5 mey ea y he/imagined,, as indeed it pears verꝝ 
Nala from many of his poems: but to inſer from thence 
that he was an abandoned proſligate, is not only abſurd, ba 
| A bimſeilt has in a manner cautioned Us act £0: do. 
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ca (Jauxs), penſionary of Holland, keeper of the great 
ſeals there, and ſtadtholder of the Fiefs, was born in Gealan 
1577. He was an ingenious poet, as well as a dertereus 
can. Ie diveſted himſelf, however, at length of all employ- 
ments, for the ſake of cultivating poetry and letters; nor was 
he drawn afterwards from his retirement, but at the reiterated, 
application of the ſtates, who, in the critical ſeaſon of Crom 
well's proteCtorate, ſerit him ambaſſador into England. Upon 
his return, he retired to one of his country-houſes, where, he 
died in 1660. His poems have been printed in all forma, the 
Hollanders highly yaluing them: and the laſt diser of 1 
works was, 1726, in two vols. folio, 

CAVE DR. WILIA, a learned divine, Was ; born. in 78 
and educated in St. John's college at Cambridge. He was ſuc- 
ceſſively. miniſter of Haſely in Oxſordſhire, Great Allhallowa, and 
of Ilington near London. He became chaplain to Charles IL 
and in 1684 was inſtalled canon of Windſor. He was the au- 
thor of ſome large and learned works, relating to eccleſiaſtical 
antiquity. He compoſed a. hiſtory of the lives, acts, deaths, 
and martyrdoms of thoſe who were contemporary with the 
apoſtles, and of the Principal fathers within the three firſt 
centuries. of the ds In 1688 he publiſhed a work-of 3 
more extenſive nature, called, Hiſtoria: literaria, &c. in hich 
he gives an exact account; 1 all xyxho had written upon ,chriſe 

tianity, either for or againſt it, from Chriſt to the xivth- cen · 
tury; mentions the times 55 lived in, the books they wrote, 
ind the doctrines they maintained; and alſo enumergtes the 
councils that were called in every age of the church: This and 
the former work. gave cecaſion to a controverſy which enſned, 
and was very warmly agitated, between Care and Le. Clerc, whe 
vas then writing his Bibliotheque univerſelle in Holland Le 
Clerc charged Cave with two unfair procredings. 1. That, in- 
lead of writing the lives of the fathers, he had written then | 
urn 2- That he had — drawn Euſebius, 2 7 1 
W he imagine plainly enciugh an arian, over to the | 
the orthodax, . a trinitarian of him. Theſe: were. == | 
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points debatedu: and a great denl of. good learning; 48/1 
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two had the better in the diſpute, is not à point to be deter-. 
mined here; unleſs we may juſt be permitted to ſay, but with- 
out any intention to diminiſh from the value of Caye's work, 
that he did not entirely clear himſelf of the charge. Cave died 
in 1713, and was buried at Iſſing ton. = 
CAVE (EpwarD), was born at Newton in Warwickſhire, 
Feh. 29, 1691. His life is thus given by Dr. Johnſon. His father 
(Joſeph) was the ge: ſon of Mr. Edward Cave, of Caves 
in the Hole, alone houſe, on the Street- road in the fame county, 
which took its name from the occupier; but having concurred | 
with his elder brother in cutting off the entail of a ſmall here- | 
ditary eſtate, by which act it was loſt from the family, he was 
reduced to follow in Rugby the trade of a ſhoemaker. He was 
à man of good reputation in his narrow circle, and remarkable 
for ſtrength and ruſtic intrepidity. He lived to a great age, and 
was in his latter years ſupported by his ſoun. 
It was fortunate for Edward Cave, that having a diſpoſition | 
to literary attainments, he was not cut off by the poverty of his 
rents from opportunities of ' cultivating his faculties. - The 
ſchool of Rugby, in which he had, by the rules of irs founda- 
tion, a right to be inſtructed, was then in high reputation, under 
the rev. Mr. Holyock, to whoſe care moſt of the neighbouring 
families, even of the higheſt rank, entruſted their ſons. He had 
judgment to diſcover, and, for ſome time, generoſity to encourage 
the genius of young Cave; and was fo well pleaſed with his 
quic 3 in the ſchool, that he declared his reſolution to 
breed him for the univerſity, and recommend him as a ſervitor 
to ſome of his ſcholars of high rank. But proſperity, which de- 
s upon the caprice of others, is of ſhort duration. Cave's 
fuperionty in literature exalted him to an invidious familiarity + 
with boys who were far above him in rank and expectations; 
and, as in unequal aſſociations it always happens, whatever 
unlucky prank was played, was imputed to Cave. When any 
miſchief, great or ſmall, was n e perhaps others boaſted 
of the ſtratagem when it was ſueceſsful, yet, upon detection or 
miſcarriage, the fault was ſure to fall upon poor Cave. 
At laſt, his miſtreſs by ſome inviſible means loft a favourite 
cock; Cave was with little examination ſtigmatized as the thief 
or murderer; not becauſe he was more apparently criminal than 
others, but becauſe he was more eaſily reached by vindictive 
juſtice. From that” time Mr. Holyock withdrew his kindneſs 
viſibly from him, and treated him with harſtmeſs, which the 
erime, in its utmoſt aggravation, could ſcarcely deſerve; and 
which ſurely he would have forborn, had he conſidered how 
hardly the habitual influence of birth and fortune is reſiſted; 
and how frequently men, not wholly without ſenſe. of virtue, 
8 wy 
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effect ; for,  under-pretence that Cave obſtructed. the diſcipline 
of the ; ſchool,” by: alling clandeſtine aſſiſtance, and ſupplyi 
; exerciſes to 3 he was oppreſſed with unreaſonable taſks, 
that there might be an opportunity of -quarrelling with his 
failure; and when his diligence 3 ſurmounted them, no re- 
gard was paid t6 the —— Caye bore this perſecution 
a. while, and then left the ſchool, and the hope af a literary 
education, to ſeek, ſome other means of gaining a livelihood. 

He was firſt placed with a collector of the — He uſed 
to recount. with ſome; pleaſure a journey or two which he rode 
with him as his clerk, and relate the viQories that he 
over the exciſemen in grammatical diſp utations. But the in- 
ſolence of his miitreſa, ho employed him in ſervile — 


be | quickly diſguſted him ; and he went up t Lenden N of 
55 more ſuitable employment. 1115 
is le was recommended bol timber-therchane at the. ankſide, 
* and while he was there on liking, is ſaid to have given hopes of 
wy great mercantile abilities z but js place he ſoon left; I Know | 
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not for what reaſon, and was bound apprentice to Mr. 
a printer of ſome reputation, and deputy alderman-: 


x literary education; and which was ple: to Cave, 
it furniſhed; ſome emp nt for his: ſe c attainments. 
Here, a he d to ſettle, though his maſter. and 


- theſe domeſtic tumults he was ſoon: releaſed, having in 2 
aso years attained ſo much Hill in his art, and gained ſo m 
. 'tie confidence of. his maſter, that he. was ſent without any f- 


| perintendant to conduct a printing-houſe: at Norwich, and 


joung Cave the reputatibn of a. Writer. 2 
Ulis maſter died before his apprenticeſhip was e pi 
e was not able to bear the perverſeneſa of his mi 


75 


married a young widow. with whom he lived at Bow. 


employed by the. tories, whole - principles; had at that time ſo 
in Miſt's Journal; Which, though he a 


2 vife's 40. ſmall place in fo Ne he for f. Bee tinie . 
ein * intereſt is powerful, and converſation, how- 
awd WOW: 5 ** 


ThoſgerefleQions: his maſter never made, or ys (without 


* 


This was a trade for which men were formerly. qualified by | 


miſtreſs lived in tual diſcord,: and their houſe. was there- 
ſore no comfort le habitation. From the 1 of 


ih a weekly paper. In chis undertaking. he met with ome 
oppoſitiony 7 produced 4 public n ms, mos 2 


8. 
thereſore quitted her houſe upon a ſtipulated allowance, —1 ; 


his appre nticeſhi was over he worked As a journeyman at the 1 
pinting- 2 4 Mr. Barber, a man much diftingutſhed and 


much prevalence with Cave, that gÞ was for ſore 7 2 writer 
ed by his 
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pa ty; in which, however, he was 2 ways moderate, though 
Ready and determin odd. RR 
When he was admitted into the poſt- oſñce, he ſtill continued, 
ploy himſelf with ſome typographical buſineſs.' He corrected 
- the: Gradus ad Parnaffam; and was liberally rewarded by the 
company of Stationers. He wrote an “ account of the Crimi- 
nals, which had for ſome time à conſiderable ſale; and pub. | 
1 into his hands, 
er the memo ry. B 
office faeilieated 
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men 
of þ 
Nor 
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opening letters to detect them. He was treated with great ＋ 
ſicti 
in 15 
mucl 
lis 2 
perec 
ind x 
iter 
the 1; 
hand 
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e the office. 955 TT . 
By this conſtaney of diligence and diverſi ſieation of employ 
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pecting the ſucceſs which he found; and others bad fo lg. | 
Proſpect of its conſequenc-; that thaygh he had for fer .;. 
years talked of his plan among printers arid bookfellars, none en 
hem thoughi it worth the trial. That they ware not reſtrain”. 
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hf their virtue from the execution of another man's deſign was | 
ſulfciently apparent as ſoon as that deſign began to be gainful; 
for in a few years a-miultitude of magazines aroſe, and periſhed; | A 
only the London Magazine, ſupported by a powerful alſociation 
of bookſellers, andicirculated with all the art and all the cunning | 
of trade, exempted-itfelf from the general fate of Caye's invaders, 
ind obtained, though not. an equal, yet 4 conſiderable fale, 
Cave now bega to aſpire to popularity; and being a greater 
lover of poetry than any other art, he ſometimes offered ubjeas . - 
ſor poems, and propoſed. prizes for the beſt performets. The '' 
frſt prize was 50l. for which, being but newly acquainted with if 
wealth, ' and thinking the influence of $ol. extremely great, he 
erpected the firſt authors of the kingdom to appear as compe- 
tors; and offered the allotment of the prize to the univerfities.. | 
hut when the time came, no name was ſeen among the writers 1 
that had been evet ſeen before the univerſities an ſeveral pri- ES: | 
nte men rejected the ptovince of aſſigning the prise {x}. At 
al this Mr. Cave wondered for a while; but his natural judg- 15 | 
ment, and a wider acquaintance with the world, ſoon cured him 1 
of his aſtoniſhment: as of many other prejudices and errors... ” | 
Nor have many men been ſeen raiſed by accident or induſtry to * 


ſudden riches/that retained leſs of the meanneſs of their former _ 
Hle continued to improve his magazine, and had the fatif- 
faction of ſeeing its ſuceęſs proportionate to his diligence, till 


Ul . ; | 


in 1751 his wife died of an aſthma. He ſeemed not at. firſt 
much affected by her death, but in a few days loſt his ſleep and 
lis appetite, Whiah he never recovered 4 but after bon lin- 
tred about two years, with many vieiſſitudes of amendment 

nd relapſe, fell Ne acid hqwors into a diartheea, and 

ilterwards into a kind of lethargic inſen6bility, in which one of 

tte laſt acts of reaſon which he exerted was fondly to preſs the 

kad that is now. wtiting this little narrative. Hie died Jan. 19, — 
754 having juſt concluded'the 23d annual collection [&]. JF 
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x 1 1 wat, was made, which ' But PU Ros 
be ſeen in Gent. Mag. vol. vi. p 59 Juduftry abundantly ſupplied the wunts 
x "oY Was buried in ee 1 1 e Eats Hos . 
mes, Clerkenwell z bur the following Temperance bleſſed him with 
pon, fromthe pen of Dr. Hawker: TDTomtent and Wend 8 
halt, is placed at Rüsb zj. 44 he was an affeQionate Father, 
* place es Nie * made e eee of life - 
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le was a man u urge e not ee ut bulky; and 
was, when young, of remarkable ſtrength and activity. He 
was generally healthful, and capable of much labour and lon 
appheation; but in che latter years of his life was afflicted with 
| the gout, which he endeavoured to eure or alleviate by a total 
abſtinence both from ſtrong liquors and animal food. From 
animal food he abſtained about four years, and from ſtrong 
liquors much longer; but the > nc atm eee, 
perhaps unabated - 
His reſolution and pevſevermes? were very uncommon ; in 
Whatever he undertook, neither expence nor fatigue were able to 
repreſs him: but his conſtancy was calm, and, to thoſe who 
did not know him, appeared'faitit and langyid, but he mo 
| went forward though he moved flowly; N | 
The ſame. chilineſs of mind was obſervable bel his conver- | 
eon! he was watching the minuteſt accent of thoſe whom he 
diſguſted by ſeeming inattention 3 and his viſitant was ſurpriſed 
en he came a ſecond time, by preparations” to Execute the 
ſcheme which he ſuppoſed never to have been heard. ' 
He was, conſiſtentiy with this general — of mind, a 
JOY maintainer, though not a clamorous demander, of his 
In his'y youth having 9 —— his fellow journeymen 
0. concert meaſures againſt the oppreſſion of their maſters, he 
mounted a kind of roſtrum, and harangued them fo efficaciouſly 
that they determined to reſiſt all ſuture invaſions ; and when 
the ſtamp officers demanded to ſtamp the laſt half. ſheet of the 
magazines, Mr. Cave alone defeated their claim, to which the 
proprietors of the rival magazines! would- monly: have ſub- 
mitted. 5 85 
He was a friend rather eaſy: and conſtant” than es and 
ackive; yet many inſtahces might be given, where both his 
2145 and his 0 ene were © employ ones __ others. 
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| Adifted only by a claſſical education, Inherited from him a competent eſtate; U 

f Which he received at the eee And, in gratitude to his bene factor, ador 
. ſchool bs. | Opt this, os | * Dr 

8 Of this town, ; His memory. was 
Planned, executed, and -ftabliſhed 3 | Biog 
XA literary work, called __. - n a Fee in his numerous race, , _ ane) 
THF GENTLEMAN's. MAGAZINE, nd ew in charity a chriſtian' $ 5 de cc 
Whereby he acquired an ample fortune, Whate'er 2 friend or parent feels, the 1 
Ihe. oY of which. devolyed to his POS. knew; - 2 5 perio 
f His hood was opens and, his bean 0 BY cr 
3 3 true 3 1 af 
Here al alfo lies . 10 what 5 in'd .and teye he taught occur 

bn i cave, e ha 
2 ſon of 7 ſaid Josz rn N A grateful always is a generous mind. quity 
Who died M * 1757» aged 62 years; Here reſt his clay! His foul ip ever reſt, and d 
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dence, contrived to waſte a good. part of. 
into his head to repair his ſhattered. fortunes, if happily he 
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and Peru, 


 CAV-ENDISH, "a 


His enmity was in like manner cool and ** but though 
cool, it i was not inſidious, and though deliberate, not * 
nacious. 

His mental 3 were Now. He ſaw Little at a time, bor 
that little he ſaw with great exactneſs. He was long in 1 
ailed to find. it at laſt. His affections 
were not eaſily gained, 5 his opinions not quickly diſcovered. 
His reſerve; as it might Hide his faults, cone his virtues: 
but ſuch he was, as they who beſt knew him have moſt las, 


mented (. 


CAVENDISH (Troxas); of Pa þ in Suffolk, 1 was 
deſcended from a noble family in Devonſhire, and poſſeſſed of a 
plentiful eſtate; which he, being a man of more wit than pru- 
Hence he took it 


could, at the expence of the Spaniards. ; With, this view he 
built two ſhips Hom the ſtocks, one of 120, the other of 60 
tons; and with theſe and a bark of 49 tons he ſailed. from Ply- 
mouth July 21, 1586. He firſt made the coaſt. of Barbary, then 
ſteered for ae and entered the ſtrei ights of: Magellan. Jan. 5, 
1585, and paſſed them very hap 722 T en.coaſting along Chili 
e took abundance of rich prizes; and continuing his 
courſe as high as California, there took the St. Anne, which 
Cavendiſh, in a letter to lord Hunſdon, . an Acapaley 
ſhip; though in moſt relations of his voyage ſhe is ſtyled the ad- 
miral of the: ſouth ſeas... Her cargo was: of immenſe value, 
which, his ſhips being too ſmall to carry, he was forced to burn; 
taking out of her, however, as much gold as was worth Go, oool. 
He then ſteered for the Philippine ande, where he ſafely ar- 
rived, and proceeded from them to a Major, which he reached 
March 1, 1588. He doubled the cape of Hope the iſt of 
June, and ſo without any rembrkable incident b ſafe to 


Plymouth. Sept. 93 having failed completely round the globe, 


[4], belies, the pleaſure we lebe in 
adorning our work. with a life writ-en by 
Dr Johnſon, we think that Edward Cave 
was otherwiſe. watthy of a place in the 
Biograghl i wrap as the jpventor of 


= W ex of publication, Which may 
— as ſomething of ax epochs in 
th literary hiſtory off this counery; The 


periodical performances. before that time 
were almolt "wholly confined to. pdlitical 
tranſactions, and to fore ſgn and domeſtic 
occurrences But the monthly magaziaes 
have opened a way for. every. kind of en- 


quity and information. The intelligence wo 


and diſcuſſion contained i in them ire. very 
extenſive and various; and they have been 


the means * difukog a geacral habit of 
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appeared; or, if they Had 2 
more evaneſcent ſorm, 
curred the danger of being loſt. If it were 
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„5 which, in a 

certain degree, has enlarged the public un 
derſtanding. Many young authors, who 
have afterwards rifen to conſiderable emi- 


nence in the literary world, have here 


made their firſt attempts in compoſition. 


Here, too, are pre ſet ved a multitode of 
[Curious and uſeful hints; obſervations, and 


facts, which otherwiſe might have owes 
ould have in- 


not an invidious taſk, the hiſtory of them 
uld be no inchrious or — i 
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quickly waſted, and in 1591 was compelled to think of another 
voyage; which was far from being ſo ſucceſsful as the former. 
He left Plymouth Aug. 26, eee ſtout ſhips and 
two barks. ' April 8, 1592; he fell in with the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan, and continued in them to May r5; when, on account 
of the badneſs of the weather, he determined to return; which 
asccordingly he did to the coaſt of Brazil; and there, it is ſaid, 
CAVENDISH (Sir WILLT ANA) {x ſecond ſon of Thomas 
Cavendiſh of 'Cavendiſh, in Suffolk, clerk of the pipe in the 
reign of Henry VIII, was born about 1505 © He received a 

' Hberal education, and had ſettled upon him, by his father, cer- 
_ tain lands in Suffolk. Cardinal Wolſey, who was born in Suf- 
folk, took him into his ſple did family, which conſiſted of one 
_ earl, nine barons, and about 1600 knights, gentlemen, and in- 
_ fetior officers. He ſerved the cardinal as gentleman uſher, and 
was admitted into more intimacy with him than «ny other fer- 
vant, and therefore 'woutd not deſert him in his fall; but was 
one of the few who ſtuck clofe to him when he had neither 
office nor ſalary to beſtow. This ſingular fidelity; joined to his 
abilities, recommended him'to his ſovereign, who received him 

into his own family and ſérvice. In 1540 he was appointed one 

of the anditors of the court of augmentation, and ſoon after ob- 
tained a grant of ſeveral lordſhips in the county of Hertford, 
In 1546 he was made treafurer of the chamber to his majeſty, 

had he honour of knighthood conferred on him, and was ſoon 
after {worn of the privy council. He continped to enjoy both 
theſe honours during 111 years; which time his eſtate was much 
Hicreaſed by grants from Edward VI. in ſeyen different coun- 
ties; nor does it appear that he was in leſs credit „ en 
queen Mary, under whoſe reign he died in 1555. He married 
ree wives. His third and laſt; who ſurvived- him, was the 
widow. of Robert Barley, eſq. and juſtly copſidered as one of 
the moſt famous women. of het time. - She was the dinughter of 
John Hardwick of Hardwick, in Derbyſhire, by Elizabeth ttc 
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eſq. and in proceſs of time became coheireſs of his fortune, by 
the. death of her brother without children. When dhe was 


ſcarce 14, ſhe was married to Robert Barley of Barley, in Der- 


byſhire, 47 a young gentleman. of à large eſtate,” il which 


he ſettled abſolutely..upon her on their marriage; and by; his 
death without iflue ſhe came into poſſeſſion of it in 1532 After 


rerfaining a widow about 13 years' ſhe married Cavendiſh, by 
| whom ſhe had Henry Cavendiſh, elq- who was poſi efled ol con- 
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cderable ſap in Derb ſhire, but ſettled at Tutherrio. Stafford 
ſhirez William Cavendiſh the firſt earl of Devonſhire 5: and 
Charles Cavendiſh: ſettled at Welbeck in Nottinghamſhire, fa- 
ther of William: baron.Ogle and duke of Newcaftle:; and three, 
2 : Frances, who married fir. Henry Pierpoint of Holm 
int in the county of Nottingham, from whom the dukes 
of ee are deſcended ;- Elizabeth, who eſpouſed Charles 
88 earl — Lenox, younger brother to the fa er of. James I. 
and Mary. After the death of fir William Cavendiſh, this wiſe lady | 
conſenting to become a third time a wife, married ſir William St. 
Lowe, captain of the guard to Elizabeth, who had a large 


eſtate in Glouceſterſhire; which in articles of marriag eſhetogk,; ö 


care ſhould: be ſettled on ler: —— heirs, in n defagle „ 


iffue 3 and accordingly, having no child by him, the 3 bo 1 


enjoy his whole eſtate, excluding as well his brothers. he e? 
heirs male, as his on female iſſue by a former dy. ap 1 . Z 
third widowhood-the charms. of her wit and beauty | 
the then greateſt ſubject of the realm, George Talbot, earl of - 
Shrewſbury, whom ſhe brought to terms of honour and advan- 
tage to herſelf and cling for he not only yielded to 9 
ſiderable jointure, but to an union of families, dy taking 
her youngeſt. daughter to be the wife of Gilbert his — ſox 
and afterwards his heir; and giving the lady Grace, his young. 
daughter, to Henry her eldeſt ſon. Nov. 18, 1590, the was 
a fourth time left, and to death continued, a widow. A cha 
of condition that * never fell to any one woman: to 
four times a happy wife; to riſe by every huſband into nds. 
wealth and higher hovounts to have an unanimous iſſuę by one. 
huſband-only;: to have all thoſe; children live, and hanourably., 
diſpoſed of in her life- time; and, 8 to: live. 17 e 
widow in abſolute power and plenty _ 

Sir William Cavendiſh-wrote: x5 1 of his. old Fe ye yer 


dinal Wolſey, and therein gives him a very high character z af- 


firming that, in his judgment, he never ſauw the; kingdom in 
bettes abentekes e than during the: time ane alitherigy, 8 


00 This counteſs e = Shrewſ-. | Amalevolis e Gee 3 inks 
bury built three o the molt elegant t. ſeats regina ell prope ſepius male : | 
that were ever ra _ 3 one hand within which is not to be imagined true: however, 
the ſame county Hardwick. the ccunteſs carried herſelf to the queen 
and — . Hardwick: ſhe. left the and the earl her huſhand, with all becamiog - 


antient ſeat of her family ſtanding ; where ied and duty... Full of: years 2d all, 


her chamber and rooms of ftate, with her worldly comforts, ſhe died Feb. 3, 1607 
arms and other enſigus, are ſtiil remaining. and wa burien im Allhallows church, in 
It muſt not. be ſotgotten, that this lady h. N 1 had founded ag hoſpital 


the honour to be keeper of Ma queen | 5 People, under à fair 
of {care to erect in r 


epitaph betrays that he was ae Spitaph was Afterwards. een | 
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Charles Cavendiſh, y 


Taiſed a troop of horſe conſiſting o 


tion in literary purſuits. Some part of 
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or. juſtice; better adminiſtered. After this life had remained long 
in manuſcript, it was printed in 1667, and reprinted in 1706, 
with ſome: variation in the title. The original MS was a few 
years ago in the hands of the duke of Kingſton; ſuppoſed to 
be given by the author to his daughter, who married into that 


f 


.. CAVENDISH +(WitLian), duke {of Newcaſtle, ſon of fir 
arles ingeſt ſon of ſir William Cavendiſh, by 
Catherine daughter of Cuthbert lord Ogle, was born in 1592. 
He had uncommon abilities, and they were cultivated with much 
care. He appeared at the court of James I. with the advan- 


tages of a graceful perfon and great elegance of manriers; and 
was quickl e e ee king's favour. In 1610 he was 


made knight of the Bath, at the creation of Henry prince of 
Wales; and, in 1620, created baron Ogle, and viſcount Mans- 
field. In the third year of Charles I. he was created baron Ca- 


vendiſn of Boleſover, and earl of Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The 


favours of his prince drew · upon him the envy of Buckingham, 
which however could not ſupplant him. In 1638 the king choſe 


Eim to be governor to the prince of Wales, aſterwards Charles II. 


In 1639, when the king ſet out to command the ariny which the 


troubles of the north had forced him to aſſemble, he was enter- 
tained by the carl at Welbeck; who alſo not only contributed 


10,000l. towards defraying the „ „ er the expedition, but 
about 200 knights and gen- 
tlemen, who ſerved at their own charge, and were commanded 


by himſelf. He was conſtantly zealous and active in the king's 


ſervice, till after the battle of Marſton Moor, July 2, 1644 3 
when, ſeeing the king's affairs totally deſperate, he made the 
beſt of his way to Scarborough, and there, with a few of his 


_ principat officers, took ſhipping for Hamburgh, where he arrived 
July 8. After ſtaying about 


x months at Hamburgh, he went 
by ſea to Amſterdam, thence to Paris, and from Paris to Ant- 
werp, where he reſided many years in extreme penury, with this 
aggravation, that his enemies were not only poſſeſſing, but ruining 
his eſtate. Let it is ſaid that his ſpirit was unbroken, and that 


his foreſight preſerved him from deſpair. He had predicted the 


civil war before it began, and he foretold the reſtoration as an 
infallible event, even when Cromwell was in the height af. his 
ſucceſs, in a book which he then wrote, and addreſſed to 
Charles II. called © a treatiſe on government and the intereſt of 
Great-Eritain- with reſpect to the other powers of k.urope.” 
He returned with the king at the reſtoration. He was foon 


after conſtitüted chief juſtice. in eyre of, the counties north of 
Trent, and created earl of Ogle, and duke of:Newcaſtle, From 


this time his life was retired, and he 7 his natural po 
his time he employe 
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in repairi his eſtate z ſohie part in breaking and managing 0 
horſes; and the reſt in ſtudy and compoſition. He wrote the 


celebrated treatiſe on Horſemanſhip, of which a moſt elegant 
edition was a few years ago printed in this kingdom. ny 
poems, except thoſe preſerved among the poetry of his ducheſs, 


are loſt: and four comedies; the country Captain, Variety, 
the humourous: Lovers, and the triumphant Widow, or medley. _. 


of Humours. The humorous Lovers was acted uwe, gef. 
plauſe in 1677, and Shadwell tranſcribed great part of the 
triumphant Widow into his Bury Fair. As the duke was a ſcholar 
and a genius, he was the patron of learning and wit. Ben 
Jonſon was one of his firſt favourites; a poet, fir William Da- 
venant, was his lieutenant-general; parſon Hudſon, an able 


divine, was his ſcout-maſter; and Chillingworth his engineer. 


He died on Chriſtmas-day, 1676, in his 84th year. He was 
twice married, but had iſſue only by his firſt wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and ſole heireſs of William Baſſet, of Blore in Staf- 
fordſhire, eſq. widow of the hon. Henry Howard, younger fon 
to Thomas earl of Suffolk; by whom he had three fons; and 
as many daughters. His ſecond wife was Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas Lucas, of Colcheſter, eſq. ſiſter to lord Lucas, and 
to the famous fir Charles Lucas, whoſe unfortunate end is well 
known: She was the conſtant companion of his exile abroad, 
and of his retirement at home. She was à woman of great wit, 
and ſome learning; for: beſides the life of the duke, and her 
own, ſhe wrote a great number of folio volumes, and publiſhed 
26 plays, in ſeveral of which there are ſcenes and ſongs written 
by the duke. She lies buried with him in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
1 he duke's titles deſcended to his ſon Henry, earl of Ogle, who 


dying without ifſue July 26, 169 1, the title of Newcaſtle in the 


line of Cavendiſh became extinct ; he being the laſt heir-male 
of. this nt eine PRES fog ht ans 
CAVENDISH (WLAN), the firſt duke of Devonſhire, 


was horn Jan. 25, 1640. He made the tour of Europe, under 


the care of Dr. Killigrew, afterwards maſter of the Savoy. In 
1661 he was choſen:to repreſent the county of Derby, and con- 
tinued a member of the long parliament till its diſſolution. 
Sept. 21, 1663, he was created M. A. by the ſpecial command 
of the chancellor. In 1665 he went à volunteer on board the 


fleet under the duke of Lork. In 1669 he accompanied Mr. Is 


Montague in his embaſly to France; and heing aceidemally at 
the opera in Paris, three officers of the french king's guard, in- 


toxicated with liquor, came upon the ſtage, and one of them 


coming up to him with a very inſulting queſtion, he gave him a 
ſrvere blow on the face; upon which they all drew, and puſhed 
hard upon him. He ſet his back 3 of the ſcenes, and 
made a ſtout deſence, receiving ſeveral wounds; till a TYP 
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Swiſs, belonging to the ambaſſador Montague, caught him up 
in his arms, and threw him over the ſtage into the pit. In his 
fall one of his arms catched upon an iron ſpike, which tqre out 

| the ſleih. The three aſſailants were, by ihe king's comand, 
ſent to priſon, and not releaſed but by his interceſſion. In 1677 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of commons, by a vigorous 
oppoſition to the meaſures of the court. The: year following 
he aſſiduouſſy promoted an enquiry into the murder of ſir Ed- 
mundbury Godfrey, and other particulars of the popith. plot; 
and was one of the committee appointed to draw up articles of 
— > 98 the treaſurer Danby. - In the parliament 
which met in the ſpring. of 1679, hel again repreſented Derby. 


FPhis year he was choſen one of the king's new privy- council: 
but ſoon finding that his attendance at the board would be 
wholly ineffectual, he, in conjunction with lord Ruſſel and 
athers, deſired leave to withdraw. The county of Derby again 
elected him their repreſentative in that parliament which met 
Oct. 21, 1680. The articles of impeachment againſt the chief 
juſtice Scroggs, for his arbitrary and illegal proceedings in the 
court of king's bench, were carried up by him to the houſe of 
lords. When the king declared his reſolution not to eonſent to 
a bill of excluſion, lord Cavendiſh made a motion, that a bill 
might be brought in for the aſſociation of all his majeſty's pro- 
teſtant ſubjects. He was alſo one of thoſe who openly named 
the evil counſellors, and promoted the addreſs to his majeſty to 
remove them from all offices, and from his majeity's councils 
and preſence for ever. He ſhewed the ſame ſteadineſs and zeal 
in the next parliament, in which alſo he repreſented Derbyſhire, 
When parliaments were laid aſide, though he was as obnoxious 
to the court as any, he was nat aſraid of meeting and converſin 
with his noble friends ; but he condemned a bold overture which 
was made at one of thoſe: meetings, and declared, with great 
earneſtneſs,;that he would never more go among them. At the 
lord Ruſſel's trial, when it was almoſt as criminal to be a witneſs 
for him as to be his accomplice, he dared to appear to vindicate him 
in the face of the court. He afterwards ſent him a meſſage by 
fir James Forbes, that he would come and change clothes with 
him in the prifon, and ſtay there to repreſent him, if he thought 
he could make his eſcape. Lord Ruſſel was too generous to 
accept of this propoſal. He proſecuted: the immediate mur - 
derers of his friend Mr. Thynne, to condign puniſhment, and 
brought the. great abettor of it, count Koningſmark, to his trial, 
who happened to he acquitted by a jury prepoſſeſſed, or rather pre- 
pared, in ſavour of him. Lord Cavendiſh felt great indignation 
at the diſcharge of the count, which he thought owing to cor- 
rupt ion; and knowing that an appeal to ſingle combat was 
antiently the laſt; reſort in law for convicting a murderer, he 185 
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tained the favour of 4 noble peer to go in his name to count 
Koningſmark to charge the guilt of blood upon him, and to 
offer to prove it in the open field : but it ſeems that was a method 
of trial the count thotight fit to decline. Nov. 1684 he became, 
by the deceaſe of his father, earl of Devonſhire. In the reign 
of James he was the ſame man in greater honour, and in greater 
zeal and eoncern for his country. He had been very much af+ 
fronted within the verge of the court by colonel Culpepper; 
i n his reſentment at the time, and pardoned him 
pon condition he ſhould never more appear at Whitehall. But, 
immediately after the defeat of che duke of Monmouth, the 
colonel was encouraged to come publicly to court; and was 
riſing into ſome degree of farour. The earl of Devonſhire 
meeting him in the king's preſence- chamber, and receiving from 
him, as he thought, an inſulting look, took him „ eee 7 4 
him out of the room, and gave him ſome diſdainful blows with * | 
the head of his cane. For this bold act he was proſecuted in 
the king's-bench uf on an information, and had an exorbitant 
_ ime of 30,0001; impoſed upon him; and, though a peer, was 
committed to the king's-bench priſon, till he ſhould make pay- 
ment of it. He was never able to bear any confinement he 
Could break from; and therefore eſcaped, only to go home to 
his ſeat at Chatſworth. Upon the news of his being there, the 
ſheriff of Derbyſhire had a precept to apprehend him, and bring 
him with his poſſe to town. But he invited the ſheriff in, and 
kept him à priſoner of honour, till he had compounded for his 
own liberty, by giving bond to pay the full fum of 30, oool.; 
but the bond was found among the papers of king James, and 
given up by king William. e SAT e ho FP eee. 
fle was'one of the earlieſt in inviting over the prince of 
Orange; and James II. upon the firſt alarm from Holland, being 
jealous of him above any other peer, endeavoured to draw him 
to court, which the earl evaded. Upon the prince's landing, 
he appeared in arms for him, and was afterwards received by 
him with tlie higheſt marks of aſſection and eſteem. In the de- 
bates of the houſe of lords concerning the throne, he was very 
zealous for declaring the prince and princeſs ef Orange king and 
queen of England. Feb. 14, 1689, he was admitted one of 
the privy- council, and not long after, named lord ſteward of 
their majeſty's houſhold; and, April 3, 1689, choſen a knight 
of the garter. At their majeſties coronation he acted as lord 
high ſteward of England; and, in the firſt ſeſſion of parliament 
afterwards, procured a reſolution of the houſe of lords, as to 
the jllegality of the judgment given againſt him in the former 
reign,” and a vote, that no peer ought to be committed for non- EE 
payment of a ſine to the crown. . Jan. 1691 he attended king 


i ** 


William to the congreſs at the Hague, where he lived in tie 
utmoſt ſtate and magniſicence; and had the honour to entertain 
ſeveral ſovereign princes at his table, the king himſelf being alſo 
reſent incognito. May 12, 1694, he was created marquis of 
artington, and duke of Devonſhire; which, with his garter 
and white ſtaff, the place of lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of 
the county of Derby, and juſticeſhip in eyre, was as much 
honour as an engliſh ſubject could enjoy. Aſter the queen's 
death, when the king's abſence made the appointment of regents 
neceſſary, he was one of the lords juſtices for ſeven ſueceſſive 
years; an honour which no other temporal peer enjoyed. 
In the caſe of fir John Fenwick, though he had a conviction 
of his guilt, yet he was ſo averſe to any extraordinary judicial 
roceedings, that he. oppoſed the bill, as he did likewiſe another 


N . bill for the reſumption of the forfeited eſtates in Ireland. At the 


acce ſſion of queen Anne, he was confirmed in all his offices. 
April 2705 he attended her 2 to Cambridge, and was 
there created LL. D. In 1706, himſelf and his ſon the marquis of 
Hartington were in the number of engliſh peers appointed com- 
mĩſſioners for concluding an union with Scotland; this was the 
laſt of his public employments. He died Auguſt 18, 1507. His 
mien and aſpect were engaging and commanding : his addreſs and 
converſation civiland courteous in the higheſt degree; He judged 
right in the ſupreme court; and on any important affair his 
| ſpeeches were fmooth and weighty. As a ſtateſman, his whole 
deportment came up to his noble birth and his eminent ſtations : 
nor did he want any of what the world call accompliſhments. 
He had a great ſkill in languages; and read the roman authors 
with great attention: Tacitus was his favourite. He was a true 
Judge of hiſtory, a critic in poetry, and had a fine hand in muſic. 
He had an elegant taſte in painting, and all politer arts; and in 
_ architecture in particular, a genius, ſkill, and experience beyond 
any one perſon of his age; his houfe at Chatſworth being a mo- 
nument of beauty and magnificence that perhaps is not exceeded 
by any palace in Europe, His grace's genius for poetry ſhewed 
itſelf particularly in two pieces that are publiſhed, and are al- 
lowed by the critics. to. be written with equal ſpirit, dignity, and 
delicacy. 1. An ode on the death of queen Mary. 2. An al- 
luſion to the biſhop of Cambray's ſupplement to Homer; He 
married the lady Mary, daughter of James duke of Ormond, by 
whom he had three ſons and a daughter. 
-CAULIAC (Gur pe), an anatomical author of France, and 
ſtudied at Montpellier under Raymond. He. was phyſician to 
the popes Clement VI. and Urban V. He flouriſhed: in the 
year 1363, at which time he publiſhed a much eſteemed body of 
wr, ery, under the title of Chirurgiæ tractatus ſeptem cum an- 
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tidotario, printed Venet. 1490, and often Gade It is to this 
phyſician we owe the deſcription of the terrible plague which in 
1348 deftroyed a fourth of the human race. 


| "CAUSSIN (NiczoLas), a french jeſuit, and confeſſor to 


Lewis XIII. was born at Troyes in Champagne 1580, and en- 
tered into the order of jeſuits when he was 26 years of age. 
He taught rhetoric in ſeveral of their colleges; and afterwards 
began to preach, by which he gained very great reputation. He 


inereaſed this reputation by publiſhing books; and in time was 


preferred to be eonfeſſor to the king. But he did not CR 


this office to the ſatisfaction of cardinal Richelieu, _—_ 
ere 


diſcharged it to the ſatisfactivn of every honeſt man; and 


fore it is not ſurpriſing that he came at length to be removed. 


A little before his death, he is ſaid to have delivered into the 
hands of a friend ſome original letters; from ſhort extracts of 
which, ſince publiſhed, it appears that he fell into diſgrace, be- 
cauſe he would not reveal ſome things which he knew by the 
king's conſeſſion; nor even-take advice of his ſuperiors, how he 
was to behave himſelf in the direction of the king's conſcience, 
when he could not do it without breaking through the laws of 


confeſſion. I here are alſo ſome hints in the ſame extracts, 


which ſhew, that he did not approve Lewis XIIPs conduct to- 
wards the queen his mother; and thore is a probability that he 


caballed to get Richelieu removed. If we may believe the abb 


Siri in his memoirs, this jeſuit, in his private converſations with 
the king, inſiſted upon the cardinal's removal, for the four follow- 


ing reaſons: 1. Becauſe Mary de Medicis, the queen- mother, was 


baniſhed. 2. Becauſe he left Lewis only the empty name of 


king. 3. Becauſe he oppreſſed the nation. 4. Becauſe he power- 
fully aſſiſted the proteſtants to the prejudice of the catholie 


church. According to this author, he even engaged to maintain 
theſe four articles againſt the cardinal in the king's preſence ; 
and he offered the cardinal's place to the duke of Angouleme. 
This plot was the occaſion of his diſgrace, according to the abbe 
Siri. Others have aſſerted, that the queen- mother obliged him 


to leave Paris, to gratify cardinal\Mazarine, whom he had dif- 


pleaſed; and that his diſgrace was occaſioned by his latin piece 
concerning the kingdom and houſe of God, publiſned in 1650, 
in which he had freely ſpoken of the qualities with which princes 
ought to be adorned. © But, be all this as it may, it is certain 


that -he was deprived of his employment, and baniſhed to a city | 


of Lower Britanny. He got leave to return to Paris after the 
cardinal's death, and died there in the convent of the jeſuits, 
July 163 1. e ok pn (2 6 8 


None of his ak did him more honour than that which he 


intituled, La cour ſainte. It has been printed a great many 


times, 


. 


* 
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times, and tranſlated into latin, italian, ſpaniſh; $ortitgieſc, 
german, and engliſh. He publiſhed ſeveral other books both in 
latin and frenc; and his book De ſacra & profana eloquentia 
is well known by the uſe that has been made of it here in 


England. There is a ſtrange ſingularity. related of father Cauſſin 


by ons of his elogiſts, which we muſt not omit to mention. He 
had, it is ſaid, a very extraordinary. erf the beavens, 
eſpecially with the ſun, which he called his ſtar z and which had 


50 very remarkable effocts both upon his body and mind, accord- 


ing as it was more or leſs diſtant, or as it ihined bright or was 
covered with clouds. The effects of the ſun upon him were not 
tranſient, but appeared conſtantly - by the ſparkling of his eyes, 


and the lively colour of his face, in which there was ſomething 


that made a very ſtrong impreſſion upon Henry IV. of France. 
Cauſſin, when very young, attended father Gonteri, a famous 
preacher of his time, to court, and there that king obſerved him 
very attentively. He had never ſeen him before, nor heard of 

him; but as ſoon as he perceived him, he went to him, took 

him by the hand, and treated him with ſo much kindneſs, that 
Cauſſin was as much aſhamed as the by- ſtanders were aſtoniſhed: 
But the king ſaid, that he had diſtinguiſhed this youth among, 
the crowd, and expected that he would ſerve him and his family | 


very faithfully. Then, turning to father Gonteri, he ſpoke with 


a loud voice, Father, you ave here an attendant, Who, if I 


am not miſtaken, will become in time one of the greateſt orna- 


af 


ments of our ſociety.” 1 Dy, : . To 5 2 8 Fg T 1 . 
CAWTON-(Trowas), the ſon of Mr. Thomas Cawton, 


miniſter of St. Bartholomew behind the Exchange, was botn at 
| Colcheſter, and received his education in Merton college, Ox- 
ford, where he made himſelf maſter of the hebrew language. 


In 1650 he was obliged. to ſeek ſhelter in e 
incurred the ſuſpicion of ſome concern in the plot of which 


Mr. Love was accuſed. Returning to Eugland in 1660, he was 


admitted to the degree of B. A. in Merton college; but, refuſing 
to comply with the act of uniformity, he was diſqualified from 
holding any employment in the church. Upon-which, he be- 
came chaplain to fir Anthony Irby's family in Weſtminſter, with 


whom he continued till 1665, when the plague forced him to | 
retire to Boſton in Lincolnſhire. . But the air of the place not 


agreeing with him, he came back to Weſtminſter, where: he 
formed a congregation, to whom. he preached. till his death, 
brought on by a conſumption: in 1677, at the age of about 30. 
He wrote the life of his father, and a diſſertation on the hebrew 


language. After his death, in 1680, was publiſhed by Mr. Veal 
and Mr. Adams, a treatiſe on divine Providence, with brief 


memoirs of the author. 
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CAxTON (WII ANY), the firſt who introduced the art of 


printing into England Cy], was born about the latter end of the 
reign of Henry IV. (who died in 14 1a) in the Weald, or woody 


part of Kent. He was inſtructed at home in reading and vrit- 


ing; in which, conſidering: the times, he arrived to conſiderable 
proficiency. He afterwards attained ſome knowledge of both 
latin and trench. Being about ſifteen, he was put apprentice ti 
mayor ot London, died in 1441, leaving by will 34 marks to 
405 legacy in thoſe 
days, and an early teſtimony. of Caxton's good behaviour and 
integrity. Caxton went abroad to ſettle, the ſame year that his 


his apprentice William Caxton; a confi 


maſter died, and was entruſted by the mercers company to be 


their agent or factor, in Holland, Zealand, Flanders, &c. In Fe 
1464 a commiſſion was granted to him and Richard Whetehill, 


eſg. by Ed ward IV. to continue and confirm the treaty of trade 


and commerce between his majeſty and Philip duke of Bur- 


gundy; or, if they found ĩt nece ar y, to make à new one. They 


are ſtyled, in the commiſſion, ambaſſadors and ſpeeial deputies. 


A marriage was concluded in July 1468, between the king's 
ſiſter, lady Margaret of Vork, and the duke's fon Charles, he 


being then duke of Burgundy; and when the lady arrived at the 
.duke's court at Bruges, Caxton appears to have of her re- 


tinue. He was either now one of her houſhold, or held ſome 
conſtant poſt or office under her; becauſe; as he ſays, he re- 


ceived of her a yearly fee or ſalary, beſides man other good and f 


great benefits. Being more expert than moſt others in penman- 


ſhip and languages, it is highly probable that he was employed 


by the ducheſs in ſome literary way. As ſoon as he had ac- 
quired the myſtery.of the new inveution of printing, which he 


was employed by her, in aranflating out of french a large vo- 
ume, and afterwards in printing it. It appeared under the title 
of © The Reguyell of the hiſtory of Troy; and is the firſt book 
we no now of, that was printed in the engliſh tongue. In 


id not accompliſh he ſays himſetf, without great -expence, he 


 thetirle-page we read as follows: The recuyell of the hif- 
torys of Troye :.compoſed and drawen out of dyverce bookes of 


latyn, into frensſhe by the right venerable perſone, and worfhip- 
full man Raoul le Feure, preeſt, and chapelayn unto the rig 


noble glorydus and mygliy prynce in his tyme, Philip due of 
Bourgoyne, of Braband, &c. in the yeare of the e r 0 f 


been proved beyond a doubt, that Corſellis of introducing the art in its preſen 
was an earlier printer in England than proved ſtate of fufile types. Origin 4 
Caxton. The productions of Corſellis, Printing, by Bowyer and 6, 
however, were wich types cut in ö; 86. | 
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our Lord God a thouſand: four hundred fixty and foure, and 


Lei Since this article was written it has ſo that Caxton may ſtill enjoy the honour 
t im 


Nichols 1776, 
12 * 9 BS 
tranſ- 


N 
| 


ISA ordeyne this fayd-boke in pryate after the maner and 


lyam Carton mercer of the cyte of London, at the. co 


mmande- 


ment of the right hye myghty and vertuoſe princeſs his re- 
doubtyd lady Margarete, by the grace of God ducheſſe of Bur- 

8 which ſayd tranſlation and worke was begonne in 
ugis in the countere of Flaunders, the fyrſt day of Marche, 


- the year of the incarnacion of out ſaid Lord God, a thouſand 
ſoure hondred ſixty and eight, and ended and fynyſhed in the 
holy cyte of Colen, the xx day of Septembre the yeare of our 

nd Lord God, a thouſand foure hondred fixty and enleven.“ 


Carton, then, finiſhed this work in 2471; but it does not now 


appear, that the art of printing was practiſed by him in Eng- 
land till about three 3 Dr. Middleton obſerves, 
that all our writers before the reſtoration, who mention the 
Antroduction of the art amongſt us, give him the credit of it, 

without any contradiction, or variation. The doctor has alſo 


taken notice of a paſſage in the end of the third bock of Cax - 


tons Recuyell, or gadrying together of the hiſtories of Troy,” 
printed without 4 date in fol. which amounts in a manner to a 


direct teſtimony cf it. Thus end I this boke, &c. and for as 


moche as in wryting of the ſame, my penne is worn, myn hande 
wery, and myn eyen demmed with oyermoch- lokyng on the 


white paper—and that age ercepeth on me dayly—and alſo. be- 
cauſe I have promyſid to dyverce genrilmen and to many frends 


to addreſſe to hem as haſtely as I might this ſayd boke, therefor 


I have: practyſed and lerned at my grete charge and 3 to 
ye mayhere-ſee, and is not wreton with p r 
ye may here ſee, and is not wreton with penne and ynke as 
| 2 Loben ben. to thende that every man — have them att- 
ones, for all the bokes of this ſtorye, named the Recuyell of 
the hiſtoryes of Troyes, thus emprynted as ye here ſee, were 
begoone in oon day and alſo finiſh: in oon day, e By the 
edition of the Game of Cheſs,” dated in. 1474, Caxton ap- 
ee 12 _ then rows in England and this book is ol 
lowed by all the typographical antiquaries, to have been the 
firſt Fae rn the art 2 | N as ſuch has bern ſo 
vralued, that it is ſaid the earl of Pembroke, for à fair copy 
thereof, which was given him by Mr. Granger, preſented him 
with a purſe of 40 e The title is as follows. The game 


nnd play of the cheſſe; in which thauQorities, dictes, and ſtoryes 


olf auncient doctours, +> ve parks poetes, and of other wyſe 


men ben rechunted and applied unto the moralitie of the publique 
wele, as well of the nobles as of the comyn people. Tranſlated 


out of frenſſi and emprynted by William Caxton, fynyſhid of 


the laſt day of Marche the yere of our Lord God a. thouſand 


foure hondred and LxXIIII.“ The next performance of Caxton, 
of which the date is aſcertained, is The dictes and * 
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of the Philoſopher, tranſlated out of | Frenſh.. by. Antone. erle, 
Ryvyres lord Seerles, emprynted by William Caxton at Weſt-, | 
meſtre 1477 It conſiſts of 75 leaves, and contains the ſayings 
Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Alexander, Ptolemy, Seneca, St. Gre - 
gory, Galen, and ſome others. At the end of the tranſlation, 
there is a remarkable chapter added, of three leaves (which con- 
dudes the whole volume) written by William Caxton, or the: 
earl in his name; containing a tranſſation from the french, of 
thoſe. ſarcaſmg'of Socrates, agqainſt the fair ſex, which the noble 
tranſlator of the reſt had purpoſely paſſed over, in the proper 
places; under the chapter of that philoſopher; . Caxton printed. 
ſeveral other pieces, either of his own compoſition, or tranſ- 
lated by him. His laſt work was a tranſlation from the fre h 
of © The holy Lives of the Fathers Hermits living in the De- 
ſerts; and we axe informed by: Wynkin de Worde, that he 
fniſned his life and tranſlation e eee ſame day, in 
149m. Dr. Middleton obſerves, that whoever turns over bis 
printed works, een him, and be con- 
vinced that he preſerved the ſame character through life, of an 
honeſt, modeſt man, greatly induſtrious to do good to his coun», 
try, to the beſt of his abilities, by ſpreading among the people 
ſuch books as he thought uſeful to religion and good manners: 
which were chiefly tranſlated from the french... es 


CAYLUS (count Ds), a french writer, born at Paris in 


7 


1692. He entered young into military ſeryice, and diſtinguiſned 
himſelf in Catalonia, and at the ſiege of Fribourg. After the 
peace of Raſtad, he went to Italy; then to the Levant; and 
viſted the famous temple of Diana of Epheſus. He returned 
to France in 1717, but made ſome Voyages. afterwards. Become 
fixed and; ſettled, he cultivated muſie and painting; and alſo 
compoſed ſame works, the chief of which is, © Recueil d anti- 
quites egyptiennes, etruſques, grecques, romaines, & gauloiſes,” 
7 tom. Ato. 175 2-67. He died however in 1765, before the laſt 
part of the work was publiſhed. He was a great friend and pro- 
tector of learning and the ſcien cee. 1 


CEBA (Ars AE no), a politician, hiſtorian, orator, and poet 
of Genoa at the beginning of the xviith century, publiſhed ſe- 
veral tracts in each of theſe departments. The Italians attach 
ſome value to his treatiſe on epic poetry: but he acquired, re 
putation chiefly by his tragedięs; the ,mzaſt; eſteemed of which 
are his Twins of Capua, and his Alcippus,. The marquis Maffei. 
bas pronounced them deſerving of being inſerted in the collec- 
tion of the beſt italian e eee M23, -- 
3 vols. SSV. This poet died in 1623, at the age of 58. He had 
more wit than diſcernment; at leaſt if ve may judge from his 
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_ unworthy of the ſubſec. 


as cell. | 
epic poem, Intituled 1 which de has e bur, 


___ © CEBES, che author of a Hetle beautiful” ian remain, in 
tituled, A picture of human Life.” The p iece is mentioned by 
ſome of the ancient writers, by Lueian, Diog. Laertius, Tertul- | 
lian, and Suidas: but of 3 himſelf we have uo account, 

ſave that he is once mentioned b On and onee by Renophon, 
The former fays of him, in his 0, that he er fagacious 

inveſtigator of truth; and never aſſented without the moſt con- 
| vinicing r reaſons * the latter, in his Memorabilia, runks hint among { 
the few intimates of Socrates, who excelled the” reſt in the in- fi 

nocency of their lives.” 'Cebes's Tabuls is uſually printed with c 

Epieketus's Manuale. e ne e y 

_ "QECIL (WIA lord Burlelg k); fon! of Richard Cecil, 

m of the robes, and yeoman of the wardrobes; Was born at 
zurn in Lincolnſhire, in 1521; and having been educated at 
the eee there, ſent to St. John's college in Cam- 
bridge; where, in his 20th year, he married a ſiſter of fir John 
| 7857 tutor to Edward VI. He removed from Cambridge to 
| s inn, oy deſigned for the bar; and, when his firſt wife 

„ he married a 7 — ghter of fir Anthony Cook, Edward's 

| ee This lady was well verſed in the reck and latin 
tongues, and both of his wives were deſcended from two of 

the greateſt ſcholars of the age. His relation to theſe ts. 

men rather advanced than hindered his learning; and * 
plied himfelf to the law with ſuch induſtry, that he ſoon 5 
Fame eminent in his profeſſion. When the duke of Somerſet 

Was choſen protector to his 'nephew Edward, he tock Cecil 
into his family, and made him maſter" of requeſie che firſt | 

who bore that title in England;; in the 2d year of that king's 

reign, cuſtos hrevium of the court of Common Pleas; in the 3d, 
cuſtos rotulorùm of Lincolnſbire; in the 5th, one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate. He was alſo knighted, ſworn of the 
|  counctl,; and made chancellor of the garter. By ſome 

Writers he is charged with ingratitude to this munificent patron, 
and ſaid to have been concerned in his fall. The duke of So- 

merſet ſent for him, before he was a pprehended, and told him 

he doubted of ſome ill meaning gan him. Cecil replied, if 
he were not in fault, he might truſt to his innocence: if he 
were, he had nothing to ſay, but to lament him. When the king 
died, he was one of the 547 counſellors who declared for lady 

Jane Grey; yet queen never reſented it farther than by 

diſmiſſing him from his offices and, towards the end of her 
reign, ſlie often confulted him. He kept fair with her miniſters, 
was much reſpected by cardinal Pole, biſhop Tonſtall, and 
fir William Peters, zealous papiſts, for his great wiſdom. Eliza- 
beth, on her acceſſion, added to her e counſellors eight 
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proteſtants· Among thiefe was ür William CetiJ, whom the amt: 


ted again to his place of ſecretary of ſtate, and made him maſter 


of the court of Wards. He was ſoon after unanimouſiy choſen 

hy the -univerſity of Cambridge to be, their chaneeller, which. 
—— vacant ever ſince the death of cardinal Pole. He 
was a ee 
the following WE ments till 1571, when be was created: haron 
of Burleigh: n age and diſtempers began te-waſte-bim, he 
deſired ry. down his offices/ on which the vi- 
ſited —— „and continued to do fo during his laſt 
ſickneſs But his diſeaſe, old age, was ſuch as no remedies could 
cure; — Aug. 1 598, nie quistly depatted this life, in his 78th, 
year. He left one ſon by his firſt, and one by his ſecond wife; 
which we Habe bratiched out into two noble familiss. He held 
the office of lord treaſurer of England 17 years; and though 
he deteſtecdl to raiſe an eſtate by baſe and corrupt means, yet 
he increaſed” his o and the public treaſury 9 ang 5 
frugality. He ſuffered nothing to be ſpent but "= 
honour, the defence of her realms, and the relief of her allics. 
He looked ftriQtly, get not over to the farmers of the - 
3 revenues. He uſed to ſay, — liked that the trea- 
fury: ſhould, ike the ſpleen, grow: 100 great, whilſt the reſt of 
the members languiſhed and pined away and thought nothing 
for the wo fit, which is not for his honour E. IN 

— CEDRENUS-(Georce), a grecian-monk, lived: in-the xith | 
ane, and wrote annals, or an abridged hiſtory, from the begin- 
ning of the world to the reign of Iſaac Comnenus emp: of 
Conſtantinople, whoiſueceeded Michael IV. in 1057. is work 
is no more*tlign' an extract from ſeveral hiſtorians, and 
from Gebrgius'Syncellus, whoſe = nadie he has follo 
rann e e anne ' hane * 
{7} Arte hw pode mk of the 2 aber upon the 125 28 = 
Bun ed ee of 3 | bo bk of juſtice in . for ma; 
of the bedehamber to queen Catharine. tenence of public and chriſtian = | 
They were printef among the Carmina .againft certain ftirrers of ſeditions and a 
duffole. fratrum $2, Alo. A latin poe m het | 
in memory 'of 3 MEL od td Chaloner, de IE 
e 
— ö Pretept or directions for h RY He drew 
On 5 a _ 1 no: 4 
be death of hi dye Nig itati 82 pie 074 e ge: 
r T 

e 1 4 s in 

the queen and e ow 8 rut tion of his fans 3 e rage — 
are ſaid to NG! in pr — I more in Me 7 
He was ſtippoles ee to be thy author or of a 1 2 
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is patched up from ſeveraſ authors, and that tos without any 


days there; but Providence diſpoſed of him otherwiſe. For 
the king of Pruſſia, having founded an univerſity at Halle in 
3693, e e neee profeſſor of cloquence and bil 
tory in it. Here h ee 4 great part pf his works, His 
great application ſhortened his days, and haſtened on the in- 
Eriiites of old age. He was a” long time afflicted with the 
ſtone, but never could be petſuaged. to Teck afliſtante from me- 
dieine. He died, 70%, in his 6gth year. 

He publiſned good editions of above 20 latin and greek au- 
thors ; and ſhould we give an exact catalogue of his own'works, 


it would ſhew what a ſurprifing:- paſſion he had for ſtudy. But, 


— 
2 


.although he was a very voluminous writer yet he publiſhed no- 


- thing in haſte; nothing but what was quite Correct and 12 771 
and what was likewiſe of great utility. His works relate chief 
SO IONS Y hk TOR Ps 8 2 5 1 J. Hu wee Fo N relate , 1 
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from Caropalates to his own time. In ſhort, Cudrenus's biſtory 
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to gtaminiar; fo.gedgraphy;! to hiſtory, and to the oriental lan- 


ages. As they are ſo very 


numerous, we ſhall only mention 


ſome of the molt conſiderable, in a note ſa l. 


s : s 


CELL (BenvexvTo); a celebrated ſculptor and engraver 
of Florence, was born in 1800, and intended to be trained to 
moſic ; but, at 15 years of age, bound himſelf, ry > his 


father's inclinations, apprentice to a jeweller and go 
under whom he made ſuch a progreſs, as preſently to rival the 


ſmith, 


moſt ſkilful in the buſineſs. He had alſo a turn for other arts: 


he diſcovered an early taſte for drawing and deſign 


ing, which 


he afterwards cultivated. Nor did he neglect muſic: nay, he 
muſt have excelled in ſome degree in it; for, aſſiſting at a con - 
cert before Clement VII. that pope took him into his ſer- 
vice, in the double capacity of goldſmith and muũcian. He 
applied himſelf alſo to ſeal-engraving, learned to make curious 
damaſkeenings of ſteel and ſilver on turkiſh daggers, &c. and 


was very ingenious in medals and rings. But 


ellini excelled 


in arms, as well as in arts; and Clement VII. valued him as 
much for his bravery as for his {kill in his profeſſion. When 

the duke of Bourbon laid ſiege to Rome, and the city was taken 
and plundered, the pope committed the caſtle of St. Angelo to 


Cellini; who defended it like 
not ſuffer it to ſurrender but by 


a man bred to arms, and did | 


capitulation. 


Meanwhile, Cellini was one of thoſe great wits, who may 
truly be ſaid to have bordered upon madneſs; he was of a de- 
ſultory, capricious, unequal humour; and this involved him 


perpetually in adventures, which were often near being fatal 


[NJ r. A latin grammar, in german, 
1689, vo. 2. Antibarbarus latinus, five 
de latinitate mediæ & infime ætatis, 1677, 
12mo. *' Before he publiſhed this book, 
Olaus Borrichius had publiſhed, at Copen- 
hagen, a work intituled, Cogitatione” de 
variis Iingu latin ætatibus, &c. which 


Cellarius having not ſeen, and reading af. 
terwards, was the occaſion of his e 
ot, 


an addition to his on, under the title 

3- Cute poſteriores de barbariſmis & idio. 

tiſmis ſermoniĩs latini, 1686, 12mo. 4. Or. 
thographia latina ex vetuſtis monumentis, 
oc eſt nummis, marmoribus &c. ex- 

cerptadigefta,noviſqueobſervationibus illuſ. 


Huta, 1700, 8vo. 5. Hiſtoria univerſalis 


dreviter ac perſpicue expoſita, in antiquam 
& medii ævi ac novam diviſa, cum notis 
perpetuis, 170%; 3 vol. 1a2mo. 6. Col- 
lectanea hiſtorim ſamaritanz, quotquot in- 
veniri potuerunt, 163L, 4to. He had Aa 
delign of, writing a complete hiſtory of the 
Samaritans ; but for Want of materials 


wu forced to tzive it up. He collected, 


doweyer, in this work, what he could fiad 


- 


relating to their manners, religion, &c, 
7. Hiſtoria gentis & religionis ſamaritana 
ex nova Sichemitarum epiſtola aucta, 1699, 
4to. 8. Grammatica hebræa in tabulis ſy- 
nopticis upa cum conſilio 24 horis-diſcendi 
linguam ſanctam. To which he added, Rab- 
biniſmus, five inſtitutio grammatica pro le- 
gendis Rabbinorum ſcriptis, 1684, 4to. 9. 
Canones de linguz ſanctæ ĩdiotiſmis, 1679, 
4to. 10. Sciagraphia philologiz ſacre, 
cum etymologico radicum deperditarum ex 
aliis lingyis, arabic preſertim, reſtitu- 
tarum, 1678, 4to. 11. Chaldaiſmus, 
ve grammatica nova lingus chaldaice, 
&c. 168 5, 4to. 12. Porta Syria, ſive 
grammatica ſyriaca, 1684, 4to. 13. Ho- 
re ſamaritane, &c, 1632, 4.0. 14. Iſa” 
goge in linguam arabicam, 1636, 4to. 
- His works in geography are well known, 


? 
- 
2 2 
- 


as excellent helps to the underſtanding of 


antient authors. For a more particular ac- 
count of the author and his works, conſult 
J. G. Walchius's diſcourſe of his life and 
writings, to his Diſſertationes Aca - 
demiem, publiſhed at Leipſe, 1712, dvo. 


„ | to 


- * 


to him. e travelled among the cities of Italy, but chiefly re - 
fided at Rome; where he was ſometimes. in favour with the 
great, and ſometintes %. 
© He: conſorted with all the firſt artiſts in their ſeveral ways, 
with Michael Angelo, Julio Romano, &c. Finding himſelf at 
length upon ill terms in Italy he formed a reſolution. of going 
to France ; and, paſſing from Rome through Florence, Bologna, 
. and Venice, he arrived at Padua, where he was moſt kindly 
eived by, and made fome {tay with, the famous Pietro Bembo. 
rom Padua he travelled through Swiſſerland, yifited Geneva 
in his way to Lyons, and, after reſting a feu days in chis laſt 
city, arrived ſafe at Paris. He met with a gracious reception 
from Francis I. who would have taken him into his ſervice; 
but, conceiving a diſlike to France from a ſudden illneſs lie fell into 
there, he returned to Italy. He was ſcarcely arrived, when, being 
accuſed of having robbed the Caſtle of St. Angelo of a great 
treaſure at the time that Rome was ſacked by the Spaniards, he 
was arreſted and ſent priſoner thither. 5 
Being ſet at liberty, after many hardſhips and difficulties, he 
entered into the ſervice, of the french king, and ſet out with the 
. cardinal of Ferrara for Paris: where when they arrived, being 
highly diſguſted at 'the cardinal's propofing what he thought an 
inconſiderable ſalary, this wild man goes off abruptly upon a 
ilgrimage to Jeruſalem. He was, however, purſued and brought 
k to the king, who ſettled a handſome ſalary upon him, aſ- 
+ woah; a houſe to work in at Paris, and granted him ſhortly | 
ter a naturalization. But here, getting as uſual into ſcrapes 
and quarrels, and particularly having offended madame d Eſ- 
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tampes, the king's miſtreſs, he was expoſed to endleſs troubles ut 
and perſecutions ; with which at length being wearied out, he | of 
obtained the king's permiſſion to return to Italy, and went to nc 
Florence z where he was kindly received by Coſmo. de Medici, an 
the grand duke, and engaged himſelf in his ſervice. Here he 
again, diſguſted with ſome of the duke's ſervants. (for he could pr, 
not accommodate himſelf to, or agree with, any body), he co 


took a trip to Venice, where he was greatly careſſed by Titian, Pl: 
Sanſovino, and other ingenious artiſts z but, after a ſhort ſtay, 
returned to Florence, and reſumed: his buſineſs. He died in 
ELSPS (AvxeLivs Cornttivs), a philofopher and phyſi- 
cian, who flouriſhed under the reign of Auguſtus and Tiberius. 
+ [a] His life, vritten in the tuſcan lan- | 19594, wü his 4) 5 60 The life of leue· 
guage» was not publiſhed till 1730, in one venue Cellini, 4 florentiat artiſt; con- 
volume, 440; as abounding, we preſume, taining a variety of cri and interetiing 
with perſonal anecdotes and ſtridures, particulars, relative to painting, feulpiure, 
which would not ſuffer its. appearance and architecture, and the hittary of bis 
ſooger: and it was tranſlated hence into own time.” There it a-good ane tot 
engliſh, and publiſbed in two vols. 8v0, him in tho title gase. 5 
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dien printed: the beſt edition is Taps . 


A . aw 


We know but little of him. That he lived at Rome, and ſpent 
the 2 part of his days there, we have ſome reaſons to 
think: but Whether he was born in that city, of ever made free 
of it, muſt remain, as it is, uncertain. He wrote upon ſeveral 
ſubjects, as we learn from Quintilian: —_ rhetoric, for which 
he is often quoted and commended by this great maſter; 


5 


upon the art military; upon agriculture; and we have ſtill 


extant/ of his, eight books de Medicina, which are written in 
very fine latin. There is a paſſage in one of theſe books, which 


deſeryes to be quoted, becauſe it ſhews.a generous and enlarged 


way of thinking in the man: becauſe, too, it is applicable to 
more profeſſions than one, and may help to cure that obſtinacy 
and bigotry which are ſo natural to the pride of the human heart. 
Hippocrates, as knowing and as ſkilful a phyſician as he was, 
yet: once took a fracture of the ſkull for the natural ſuture, and 
was afterwards ſo ingenuous as to confeſs his miſtake, and even 
to leave it upon record. This, ſays Celſus, was acting like 


a a truly great man. Little geniuſes, conſcious to themlſelyes 


that they have nothing to ſpare, cannot bear the leaſt diminu- 
tion of their prerogative, nor ſuffer themſelves to depart from- 
any opinion which they have once embraced, how falſe and 
pernicious ſoever that opinion may be; while the man of real 
his errors, and eſpecially in-a-profeſſion where it is of import- 
ance to roſterity to record the truth,” Boerhaave tells 1 25 that 
Celſus is one of the beſt authors of antiquity, for letting us 
into the true meaning and opinions of Hippocrates z and that 
without him the writings of this father in phyſic would be often 
unintelligible, often miſunderſtood by us. Our Mead alſo ſpeaks 
of him in the higheſt terms; ſays, that he endeavours to imitate 

not only his ſenſe, but, as often as he can, his language too; 
and wiſhes that he could have done it oftener. True it is, that 
he is called by Quintilian, © vir mediocri. ingenio: but we 

preſume this mediocrity only to be meant relatively, and as 
compared with the great original powers of ſuch men as Homer, 

Plato, Ariſtotle, &c. who are > enumerated. Quintilian 
was an able man, and a very great critic: yet, as we _ re- 


abilities is always ready to make a frank e e of 


ſume, would have called himſelf, under the ſame point of view, 


virum mediocri ingenio.“ Obſerve how he expreſſes himſelf 
upon the compariſon: © illis enim hæc invenienda fuerunt, 
nobis cognoſcenda ſunt... Tot nos preceptoribus, tot exemplis, 
inſtruxit antiquitas, ut, Kc.“ At leaſt, if this be not Quinti- 
lian's meaning, we humbly conceive that he has placed Celſus 
CELSIUS, ee, epigurens 00h; 
[+] Thodone de e e r e 


5 


my CENTLIVRE. 


fouriſhed-ig che nd century under Adrian and Antetwinus Pius, 
and is the ſame with him to whom Lucian has dedicated bis 
Pſeudamantis. He wrote: a famous work againſt the chriſtian 
religion, under the title of“ A true Diſcourſe, Which was 
anſwered by Origen in as ſamous a work, conſiſting of eight 
books. His „ True Diſcourſe“ is .loſt.z but his objections 
againſt chriſtianity may be known from the extracts which 

are preſerved of it in Origen's anſwer. It is agreed on all hands, 
that he was a moſt ſubtle adyerſary, perfectiy verſed. in all the 
arts of controverſy, and as learned as he was ingenious; ſo that 
thing leſs 


it is no wonder if the primitive chriſtians. thought not 
than ſuch a champion as Origen a match for bim. 


- 


after having gained the poetic laurel, He has left, 1. Odes, 


Straſburg, 1513, 8 vo. 2. Epigrams, and a poem on the man- 


ners of the Germans, 1610, 8%. 3. An hiſtorical account of 


the city of Nuremberg, e 1303; 4to He was not 


ugh not exempt from 


prey 
- 


deficient-in the ſallies of imagination, 

the defects of the age in which he wrote. | 
negligences/in 4915 of ſtyle, and with chooſing his. ſentiments 
more for their brilliancy than their ſolidity. He wrote alſo four 
books in elegiac verſe, on the ſame number of miſtreſſes he boaſts 


2. 


to have had. They appeared at Nuremberg in 1502, 4to. Thie 


volume is ſcarce. I he emperor Maximilian made him his li- 
brarian, and granted him the privilege of conferring the poetic 
crown on whomſoever he judged worthy of it. 

_ », CENSORINUS, a celebrated critic, chronologer, antiqua- 
rian, and grammarian, for ſuch Priſcian calls him in his book 
upon grammar, flouriſhed at Rome in the time of Alexander 


«» 


Severus. This part of his character muſt however ariſe from 


his book © concerning Accents,” frequently cited by Sidonius 
Apollinaris, and other things, which are loſt z and not from his 
„ De die natali, which is the ouly piece remaining of him. 


This treatiſe was written about the year 238, and dedicated to 


Quintus Cerellius, a man of the equeſtrian order, of whom he 
ſpeaks very highly in his 1 Sth chapter. Voſſius, in one place, 
calls this “ a little. book of gold; and, in another, declares it 
to be * a moſt learned work, and of the higheſt uſe. and im- 
portance to chronologers, ſince it connects and determines with 
great exactneſs ſome principal &ras in hiſtory.” It is. however 
a work of a miſcellaneous nature, and treats e antiquizies as 
well as chronology. - It was printed with the notes of Lingen- 


brokiug at Cambridge, in 1695 3 there may have been editions 


of it ſihas. 


CENTLIVRE 


C . N 
CENILIVR (Svss NAR), a celebrated comic writer, was 
the daughter of one Freeman 0 


 CELTES Cennan), a latin poet, native of Sweinfurt near | 
Wertzburg in 1459, died at Vienna in 1 fog, at the. age of 47, 


e is cenſurable for 


Ine rr 89V7 py was and as. CT ata 2 8 25 


Saalf of Holde ach in Liocoltifhire. Be. 


veral gay adventures are related of this lady in Her youth; one 
of Wich Was, that ſhe ſpent ſeveral months in Cambridge, at 
the chambers of a gentleman of fortune, diſpuiſed under a man's 
habit; ſo that, it ſeems, ſhe had, What the" generality of her 
ſex have” not, the benefit of an univerſity education. After- 
wards ſhe went to London, where ſhe took care to improve the 
charms of her perſon and her genius. She learned french, and 
read à great deal of poetry; for which The was ſo particularly 
turned, that, as one of her biographers tells us, ſhe compoſed 
a ſong before ſhe was ſeven years old. She is the author of 15 
— and ſeveral little poems, for ſome of which ſhe is faid to 
ave received conſiderable preſents from vety great perſonages: 
from 1 Eugene a very handſome” and weighty geld ſnuff- 
box, for a poem inſcribed to him at the end of her comedy, 
called The perplexed Lovers; and from the duke d' Aumont 
the french ambaſſador another, for à maſquerade which the 
addreſſed to him. Her talent was comedy: particularly the 
contrivanee of plots and ineidents. Steele in one of the Tat- 
lers, ſpeaking of her“ Buſy Body,” recommends it in theſe 
terms. The plot and incidents of the play are laid with that 
ſubtlety and ſpirit, which is peculiar to females of wit; and is 
ſeldom well performed by thoſe of the other ſex, in whom craft 
in love is an act of invention, and not, as with women, the ef- 
fect of nature and inſtinct. She died Dec. 1, 1723, after being 
thrice married; and has ſince been mentioned by Pope in the 
Dunciad, for having written, as his commentator ſays, a ballad- 
againſt his Homer, before he began it. She kept for many 
years a conftant correſpondence with many (gentlemen of emi- 
nence and wit; particularly with Steele, Rowe, Budgell, Sewell, 
Amhurſt, & c. It is ſaid ſhe lived in a decent clean manner, 
and could ſhew a great many jewels and 3 of plate; which” 
were the produce of het own labour; either eee by the 
money brought in by her copies, her benefit plays, or were pre- 
ſents from patrons. This we mention as an extraordinary anee- 
dote of this lady; few other poets having been able to -thew- 
the like, who have chiefly relied on their pen for ſupport“ She 
died in Spring-garden, at the houſe of her huſband Joſeph Cent-: 
livre, who had been one of queen Anne's cooks, and had fallen 
in love with her at Windſor, about 19706, where ſne acted the 
art of Alexander the Great; and was buried at the church of 
r. Martin in the Relds. FL ng EL Gin 
_ CENTORIO (Ascantvs), of an illuſtrious family of Milan, 
bore arms in the xvith century, in Which he was as much the 
philoſopher as the ſoldier. He took advantage of the leiſure 
afforded him by the peace, for reducing to order the inilitary and- 
hiſtorical memoirs he had collected during the tumult of war- 
They are very much' eſteemed in Italy, not leſs for their encel- 
e V lence 


- 


Ai They CATER 1565 and 
1869, in 1 — und in one. The former, 


in fix books, treats of the wars of Time and the 0 
ol thoſe of his time in eight books... 
ER DA (Jon LZ wis), à ſpaniſh jeluit, ad — of To- 


10 


ledo, was a man of great learning, and, as hie brethren have 


repreſented him, of as great ſimpheity and candour. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by ſeveral. productions; and the fame of his 
fore and learning was ſo great, that Urban VIII. is ſaid to 
ve had his — in his cabinet; and, when that pope ſent 
his nephew cardinal Barberini ambaſſador into Spain, it was part 
of bis buſineſs to pay Cerda a viſit, and to aſſure him of the 
pope's eſteem. This Moreri tells us, and allo. that he entered 
into the ſociety of jefuits in 15743 but does not mention the 
time of his birth.  Cerda's . Commentaries upon Virgil” have 
been much eſteemed, and uſually read by critics and perſons of 
taſte in the belles lettres. Baillet ſays, there are ſome good 
things in them, and ſome very moderate 3 or rather, he quotes 
a man who ſays ſo, though it appears to have been his own opi- 
nion. His commentaries upon the works of Tertullian have 
not been ſo much eſteemed, even by papiſis. Dupin ſays, they 
are long and tedious, | full of digreſſions and explications of 
p_ es, which are too clear to need an WW; 9 2 | 
| 0 of Cerda's a volume of „ Adver Sacra, h was 
| prinro in folio at Lyons, | in 1026. bony nf In. bY aged 
e 80. 


- CERVANTES, Sec: SAAVEDRA. -- 
CERVET TO, father to the celebrated vielopeells 3 


Ef of that name, and an extraordinary character in the muſical 


world, came to England in the hard froſt, and was then an old 
man. He ſoon after was engaged to play the baſs at Drury 
lane theatre, and continued in that employment till a ſeaſon or 
two previous to Mr. Garrick's retiring from the ſtage. He died 
June 14, 1783, in his 103d year. One evening when Mr. 
Garrick was performing the character of Gr John Brute, during 
the drunkard's muttering and doſing till he. falls faſt aſleep in 
. the chair (the audience being moſt profoundly ſilent and. . 
tentive to the admirable performer), Cervetto (in the orcheſtra) 
uttered a very loud and immoderate]: -lengnheped. aun] The 
moment Garrick was off the ſtage, ſent for the muſician, 
and with conſiderable warmth reprimanded him for ſo ill- timed 
2 e ge of ſomnoleney, when the modern Naſo, with great 
bo ſs, reconciled. Garrick to bim in a trice, by faying, with 
a a ſhrug, I beg ten touſand pardon ! but I always do fo ven 1 
am ver much pleaſe!” Mr. Cervetto was a conſtant frequenter 
of the Orange coffee-houſe, and was eee . his 


friend of the leries b the name of Noſ Ween hag he 
| — __ OO ; ' CESPE- 


— 


Hi an 


cnk Uns ieee of Cordova, e ſame i in 
N century, both in Spain and Italy. His manner ap- 
prdaches ſome what. to that of Corregio: the ſame exactneſs in 
che drawing, the ſame force in the expreſſion, the ſame vigour 
in the calohring . It is ĩimpoſſible to contemplate without emo- 
tion his picture of the laſt ſupper in the ca of Cordoya; 
where each of the es prelents a different: character of ro- 
ſpect and affection for their maſter; the Cbriſt diſplays, at once 
au air of majeſt y and 3 and the Judas a falſe and ma- 
lignant eountenance. The talents of Ceſpedes were not con- 
fined to painting. if we may truſt the enthuſiaſm. of che ſpa- 
niſh authors in has behalf 3 he Was at the fame time philoſopher, 
antiquarys ſculptor, architect : an adept. in the hebrew, greek 
latin, arabic and italian languages; a great 2 and a prolific 
 quthene, He died in 1608, aged upwards of 70. 
HABRTT (Perxn), — 1 of the ſupreme 8 af 
Bouillon, and advocate in the planes of. Paris, died in that 
capital in 1785. Born to no fortune, his days were ſhortened 
by difficulties and cares. In reading his works we admire his 
talents, but his manners are ſaid to have attracted. univerſal 
eſteem. His book, intituled, Of the french monarchy and its 
3 * Cn. 12mo, diſplays a novelty in the delign, and, 
in the execution. He is thought to have 
— — Hg or his model, whoſe energy and We ee 
Se as well as his dryneſs. 7 570 „ 
AIS-(CranLEs), was born in the year, 1706. At ——— 
ra, the eity which was diſtinguiſhed by his birth, he probably 
received the firſt rudiments of education. The church was 
choſen for his proſeſſion. Accordingly, having paſſed through 
the uſual probationary exerciſes, he was admitted into the order 
of prieſthood. In the miniſtry his reputation as a preacher aud 
an orator ſoon became ſo popular and extenſive, that in 4728 he 
was elected paſtor at the Hague. His conduct in this eſtabliſn- 
ment, while it contributed to his on reputation, redounded no 
lefs. to the honour of thoſe who had appointed him. Having 
adorned his miniſtry by the purity of his manners, the _ 
lence of the diſcourſes which. he-delivered. from the ion, he ied 
his numerous writings in defence of revealed religion, 
in the year 1786, at the age of 85, after having pally a 45 | 
charged his duty as a paſtor during the period of 5& years. The | 
unfortunate ſupported'by his conſolation, the youth p 
by bis inſtructions, and the poor ſuccoured by his charity, 
eee the loſs which they Lad. ſuſtained by che death of a 44 — 
N and a friend, proved more eloquent atteſtations-of- his 
merit, than any panegyric which might have been pronounced 
from the lips of the ſui limeſt orator. His ſermons were diſtin- 
bas by a perſpicuous ſtyle and à pure ry — 
| cemed 
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of the human heart, eould exert his. eloquence” to affect his 
hearers, and lead them almoſt impereeptibly to the paths of US 
tue and religion. His portrait, which is prefixed to his'tranſla- 


tion of the holy bible, ſeems" to eonfirm the relation of his 
friends; who ſay that it was intereſting and attractive In his 
manners he was polite and attentive; in his addreſs mild and 


infinuating. His literary excellence conſiſted in a judicious 
and happy arrangement of his ſubjecks, delivered in à plain and 
unaffected ſtyle. Ne made no pretenſions to originality, but he 
illuſtrated the works of other writers, by introducing them to his 


is works is ſubjoined (r. 


i pou bp in a language that was more familiar to hem. A 
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ünd confeſſor to Lewis XIV. was born at Forez in the province 
of Lyons about 1626, of an antient but reduced family. He 
gave early indications of an excellent wit when he was at ſchool, 

and performed his philoſophical exerciſes under father de Vaux, 


who was afterwards advanced to the higheſt any ee his- 
e was ordained 


order. When he was arrived at a 7 age, | 
prieſt; and became afterwards profeſſor of divinity. in the pro- 
vince of Lyons, and rector and provincial of a college there. 
He ſpent at ſeveral ſeaſons a good deal of time in Paris, where 
his great addreſs, his wit, wy 


duced him to cardinal Mazarine, who ſhewed him many marks 
of favour, and told him he would be his friend. A 

the cardinal was, what miniſters of ſtate ſometimes àre 
as good as his word: for, in 1665, he preſented la Chaiſe to 
the king, as a perſon of whoſe great abilities and merit he was 
well convinced. He afterwards got him admitted into the council 
of conſcience, which indeed was no leſs than to make him co- 
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taught, but from one who, acquainted with the inmoſt receſſes 


| and love of letters, made him almoſt 
ahiverſally known: and in 1663, the biſhop of Bayeux intro- 


adjutor to the confeſſor. Nor did 1a Chaiſe pelye the teſtimony | 
. which the cardinal had given of 


” 4 * 
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| [1 1. La Sainte Bible, avec un com- 
mentaire literal, & des notes choiſies, tirẽes 


de divers auteurs anglois, riated at the 


Hague. Thic publicatiom of this work was 


forming 6 vol. in 4to. . The 7th vol. was 
left by the author in MS. It is much to 


de regretted that this work was not fi- 
niſhed. 4. Le ſens litetal de Fecriture / 


ſainte traduit de I'Anglois de Stackhouſe 


in 8vo. 3 vol. 1751. A la Haye, . 3. L. et- 


tres hiſtoriques et dogmatiques ſur les ju- 
| bil&s, 1750, 4751, 3 tom. 8. A la 


Maye. 4. Theologie de Vecriture 8. ou 


\ 


in Science du Satuty compriſe dans. une 
_ ample. collection de paſlages du V. & N. 
Teſta 


* 


4 


ment. A la Haye 1752, 2 tom. 
dv. &. Eſſai apologetique fur r Inocula- 
tion. Heu 76% UrU¶ „ 
- Befides theſe works he ſuperintended 
the publication of the Hiſtory of France 
by the 'preficent Hainault, which wat 


publiſhed at the Hague in 1747, bro. He 
- was befides engaged a8 a writer inthe Bi- 
bliotheque ' hittorique,: which was begun 


at the Hague in 1738,” and alſo contri- 


duted ſome articles in the Biblietheque des 
ſciences & beaux arts. *Q 2 * K # 2 I 
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him; for he governed himſelf 
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| logs yo wit the deci of a may grown od in buß⸗ | 


— 


neſs ; and apprehended the management of the king's humour, 
ſo well, that ow the. cardinal;died; he found himſelf able to, 
ſtand upon his own legs. In 1595 he was made confeſſor to 
the king ; and about 10 years after, was the principal adviſer; 
and director of his marriage with madame de Maintenon, The 
king was then arrived at an 8 2 e have more than 
an ordinary influence: and la wy himſelf a miniſter 
of ſtate, without. expecting, and —_— before he perceived it. 
He did buſineſs regularly with, the lune and immediately. ſaw. 
all the lords and all the prelates at his feet, Ie had made him- 
felt a maſter. in the affairs of the church; which, by the dif- 
putes that often aroſe between been of France and Rome, | 
Were become. affairs. of ſtate. hens; 

Let, in ſpite of all his — "and. the influence which, 
he had gained over the king, he was ſometimes out. of favour 
with his maſter, and in danger of being diſgraced- Provoked 

at the ill ſucceſs of the eee the electorate of Co- 
— in 1089, the king ſhewed his diſpleaſure to th the confeffor, 
7 whole. councils he Fad been influenced. La Chaiſe excuſed 
himſelf, by laying the blame upon the marquis de Louvois; 
but the kin ag old bi 1 with ſome indignation, © <«c hat an . 
E 


would. be better if they would confine ile to teachin vg 
2 2 — never * 39 meddle i in affairs of ſtate.” 


ues and | contrivances, to remov 1 pad the place of con- 
ris 15 r. The-jeſuit, it ſeems, nor him religion de pc for. this 
devout nan He loved pleaſures, had a ta * ma —.— 
was thought too lukewarm i in the care 
ience.... He had however. virtues, which a perſon leſs. pi 

. and devout than madame de Maintenon would ee 

. an 4 Na and; if he Sid, no al .the. quali 

mtg e for a gonfeſſor of the very religious, 
py 5 thoſe which. were neceflary for the confeſſor of a king. 
He 2 gh 10g, and de ei the very laſt. ſo, great 2 
ſhare of 9 Ny . with {the king, 1 87 hu e. 
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a” | = CHALOR E R. HY 
non of oder NN ſons. © ee dee death br Laurence; uu 


cCbndyles was invited to Milan — $ Sfortia ; wich invita- 
au 


tion he accepted; either becuuſe he was tired of A ee 
with Politian, or becauſe he was hurt with /Politian's'ackng 
—.— neee . in latin learning ;. or perhaps on both theſe 


: 3 —.— di — die deſore 150, when there is reaſon to 
think he was above 80 years of age! Among the learned" Greeks, 
whom pope Nicolas V. ſent to Nome to tranſlate the greek au- 
thors into latin, Chalcondyles was one; fram hich we wy 
collect, chat he probably 3 inte the weſt before the tak- 


ing of Oouſtantinop nople in — ſhoe Nicolas died in 135 3. He 


iſned à grammar, and tber litle wings 3 and under 
8 eee _ re e Grit ubliſned at Florence; in 1490, 
the greek) lexicon iefivs' \'Valterianus;in nis book 


De infel 
deſerving man in his moral as well as nterary chàracter, l. 
verthelefs à very eee. ns and reckons perpetval dani, 
- mient from his *conn the chief of his misfortunes. 
Others have mention evils that have attended _ 

- CHALCONDYLES: 2 native of Athens, = a 
in the æyth century a hiſtory of the Turks, in ten bizoks; fr 
1298 to 1462. This hiſtory; tranſlated into latin by on Wo 


intereſling to all ſuch as would trace the grecian empire in Sy 


decline and fall, and the ottoman power in its origin and pro- 


greſs; but allowance muſt be made for ſeveral facts fet down in | 


too much haſte. The hiſtory of Chalcondyles mache its 
ance in greek and latin, from the Louvre; 1650, feli: There 
is a french tranſſation ol it by Vigentre; continued by Mezerai, 
1662, 2 vols: folio. if | 

- CHALONER (Sia TroMAs); FRA deſcended from a Wee 


family in Wales, and born at London about 1519. He was 


fent very young to Cambridge, and from college came up to 
court. He went ſoot after abroad into Germany Sick fr Hem 
Knevet; ambaffador'tos the emperor Charles V. whole noble 
generous ſpirit pleaſed him ſo much, that he attended him in 
Bis journies and Wars, particularly in the fatal expedition againſt 


Algier in 1547 ;\-where, being ſhipwrecked, aſter he had Wwam 
till his ſtrength failed him, he at length catched' hold of a cable 


and was faved. Ne returned into England, and was 9 zointed 
t clerk of the council. In the reign of Edward VI. be 


nded the duke of Somerſet to Scotland; and diſtinguiſhed him- 


far fo remarkably at the battle of Myffelburgh;'that the duke 
ighted him. In queen Marys reign his endeavours to ſerve 
fi Fotin Cheke had 2255 t him into trouble, if the gratitude of 

me perſons i in power, for civilities received from him in king 


3 reign, had „ to proteci him. At the 
2 1 


acceſſion 


ht + A long time With preat Yepu- | 


eitate 25 ee that Chalcendyles tho . oe 7 
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15 Hit Elizabetts he was. . 


be eee eee Afterwards he was appointed ambafſador: 
to the court of Spain, and — for cliat king- 
— in 1 ou : but immediately on his arriral, being a man im- 
patient „722 TIT Op” 
er e ee t; he preſſed by letters to be 
called home, for that his had ſearched ; which, 
| however; was a to the cuſtom of the country. But the 
queen his miſtreſs contented: herſelf with letting him know; that 
it is che duty of an ambaſſador to take all things in good part, 
provided his prince's honour be not di ted. The im- 
buſineſs of the trade between Eng land and the Law 
Countries had been ſuſpended for ſome time, no method having 
been found to e che governors: of the Low Countries ts 
recall the prohibition of engliſh commodities. dir Thomas Cha- 
loner, — — king's favourite Roderie G 
mem was at the head of a faction in direct oppoſition to that of 
dhe duke d Alva, procured ſome of the correſpondents of the at- 
ter in Spain, to repreſent to him that the enmity expreſſed by 
Gomes towards the Engliſh did not at all ariſe, ac he —— 
from their being heretics, and having views different from thoſe 
of his maſter, —— apprehenſion that if the intercourſe 
| between England and the Low Countries were revived, it would 
produce a briſk circulation of money in all the cities in thoſe 
provinces, and facilitate d' Alva's:motions, which he de- 
fred to obſtruct. duke d' Alva thereupon changed the 
whole of his — and began to talk much of the oid friend- 
ſnip · between tke houſe of Burgundy and the kings of England, 
affecting a particular regard for the nation; and a lerf 
re- wee et eee e 94 
ceived fr om Spain. : 22 , 
It was in this eee e 8 himfel faysin-th | 
preface, he ſpent the winterin a ſtove and the fummer ins burn, 
that he compoſed his work of The ordering of the en- 
gliſh republie;“ thus endeavouring to iſpel his chagrin by the 
com y of the Muſes.” Nevertheleſs, being ſeized with 2 75 
of ſickneſs. whichendangered his life, he addreſſed his ſo- 
— CCC 
s to {nin native A before care and fickneſs 
orced him a lo being 
Ft oy WIS eg 49 8s gs 22 
75 er and was buried in the cathedral” of St. Paul, fir Wil 
principal wor es em atom 
He was anther of ren mac [93 ena 
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. 1CHALONER bens neige the W the 
Tate tea born in 1559. Being very young atithe time pr his: 
eee his another. ſoon after matrying a ſecond. 
| hulband;: lord treaſurer urleigh placed him firſt at St. Paul's 


ſchoob and aftenwards removed him t 8·. M — 
in Oxfond-: Ahbut the eat 1580; he viſited ſeveral parts of Eu- 


hom n ſmilarity of manners induced to oommunicate to 
him: their moſt important diſcoveries in natural philoſophy, 
for: quhich Chalober had always 'aiigreat- affeQion.:; Some 
time after his return, heso married the daughter of fir 


William Fleetwaod, recorder of London, by whom he had 


ſeveral children In 1501 heibad the honeur of knighthood 
conſerred upon bim. A ſem years aſter this, hediſcoveredz near 


his eſtate at — the firſt: alum mines that 


were ever known to he in this kingdom. In the latter end of 
queen Elizabeth's reign; he ſoon grew into ſuck credit with 
king James, that to him the moſt conſiderable perſons in Eng- 
land 89 themſelves to be recommended to Elizabeth 

8 17 1603z::the: king committed to him the 
care of prine enry's.education. | In 1605, when this Fete 
made à viſit $6: Oxford, ſir Thomas was honoured with 


pou of M. A. He was likewiſe employed by queen. Anne in 


rixate affairs. He died Nov. 17, 1616 ˙ 5 31419; 2 Ni 
"CHALONER. (Epwarn).'' He was educated: at Oxford, 
where he became fellow of All-Souls in 1611; and enteting 
into ordets. Was made chaplain to king James I. and doctor of 
en e ker hir th of Alban-hall. He was. reputed a very 
learned man 
His ions were much valued by the. reateſt men then 


in the church; and the ſermons which he p ed/in his life». 


time, as alſo thoſe publiſhed -after; his deaths: i in ll: thirteen, 


were then looked upon as choice, pieees, very ſerviceable to the 


| church eee Ne diad of 49d piagyaae, Oxford, 


242 111 44 11 5 1 Tos 2 1 F< Fy 122 * I £5: 13 


va 8 roo he hin. mes. of iis fine. 7.6. e Miel e, 


Cognatus, 1 KO e rundam cgcomiis miſcellanea, cum epi- 
Tube ranſlared from i -grammatÞ ac — arteries 5 _ js 
and — 8 water Hen-: collection vf pa 
Orb Baan, regis dig pr ntiflimis,. epitaphs. is 15 ne raging _ . 

men pane publica mentionec ** encoura ment el 


ric 
Anglordm. ib canda 5; De 2878. ' ford Burleigh, 6. Me: William Malim, ſor 


dn 1579, 4 . [prefixed to?! N a rhe of — 


book a cpyfof, verſes... maſter of Paul's 
Ko Cel ak whi 1 Rt pris Theol ale c Pf and x Publiſhed» erred 
that th the mich lively nag de d bl wt 4 dur author 8 poetica Works, 


ſolid judgment, the quickeſt parts, and — in / an epiſtle from po | 


unblemiſhed probity, which. are Paul's ſchool, dated Aug. 1, 1519, 


commonly the lot of d.fferent men, were that noble pers} 85 205 2 8075 


yet all united in fir Thomas, Chaloner; Biog, wan „ 
ly, therefore! TORO . 5 fre . 
| wy 


div Haly che gat acquainted, with ſome ingenious men, 


his time, an able preacher, and good diſputant. 
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July 25, 1625, being but 34 years of age, much lamented by 
many. He Was buried in St. Mey church yard at Chiſwick, 
and an altar- monument laid over him with an epitapp. 
 CHAMBERLAYNE (ED Wann), was deſcended: from an 
antient family, and born at Odington in Glouceſterſhire, 1616. 

He was educated at Glouceſter; became à commoner of St. 
Edmund-hall in Oxford in 1634 took both his degrees in arts 
and was afterwards appointed rhetoric reader. During the ci- 
vil war in England, he made the tour of Europe. In 1658 he 
married the only daughter of Richard Clifford, eſq. by whom 
he had nine children. After: the reſtoration he was choſen 
F. R. S. and, in 1669, attended Charles earl of Carliſle, ſent to 

his ſecretary, In 167 the degree of LL. D. was conferred on 

him at Cambridge, and two years after he was incorporated in the 
ſame at Oxford. He vas appointed to be tutor to Henry duke of 

Grafton, one of the natural ſons of Charles II. about 1679; and 

was afterwards pitched upon to inſtruct prince George of Den- 

mark in the engliſn tongue. He died at Chelſea in 1703, and 

was buried in à vault in the church- yard of chat pariſn; where a 

monument was ſoon after erected to his memory, by Walter 

Harris, M. D. with a latin inſcription, which informs us, among 
other things, that Dr Chamberlayne was ſo deſirous of doing 
books he had written to be covered with wpx, and buried with 
him; which may poſſibly be of uſe to future ages XJ. 

__ CHAMBERLAYNE. (Jenn), ſon to the author of The 

preſent e bee, 22 and continuator of that uſeful work, 

was admitted inte Trinity college; Oxford, 1685 5 but it does 


not appear that he took any degree. He tranflated, 1. from 
mental inſcription has recorded, are theſe, work has gone through many edi q 
eee Fer boſe 


. 
bs ” 
: 


* 
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1677, ge. Te 
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| relates five years civil wars of 34th. 5. An academy or college, whereſn 
Henry III. king of England, with the young ladies or gentlewumen may, at 4 


event and iſſue x | in; unnatural ike: 
and by what courſe the Kingdom was then 
ſettled again; extracted out of the moſt 
authentic Hiſtorians and records, 1647. 


It was reprinted in 1660, under this title, 
The late war n or 4 brief rela- 
tion, Ec. 2. | 


ate in Tom 8. 
juſtified in ſome. practices, Ke. 1668. 
4. Anglia Notitia: or the preſent ſtate of 
England; with divers refleQions upon 


- 


The conve 


the antient 


ngland's wants z of ſeveral. 
propoſals probably: heneficial for England, 
offered to the contideration of beth houſes. 0 vourite o $3 > 
© unparalleled impoſtuft of Mich. de Moli- 

— don John 
tranſlations were printed at London, 16 53. 

ſtate thereof, 1668. The F : $0341 66 BA - {#7 8 
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very, moderate expence, be educated in 
the true proteſtant religion, and in all vif- 
tuous qualities that may adorn that ſet, 
ce. 1571. 6. A dialogue between an 
Engliſhman and + Perch mag, ooterss 


the laſt dutch war, 1672. 
out of italian, ſpariiſh, and portugueſe, 
i fall of count 


into engliſh, .; 1. The riſe and 
Olivarez the favourite of Spain. 2. Tha 
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adrid; 1641. 3. The 


ng of Por- 
men en: 
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french and ſpaniſh, The manner of making tea, coffee, and chi 
colate,' London, 1685, 8vo. 2. From italian into engliſh, A 
treaſure of health, London, 1686, 80. written by Caſtor Du- 
rant de Gualdo, phyſician and citizen of Rome. 3. The argu- 
ments of the books and chapters of the old and new teſtament, 
with practical obſervations; written originally in french, by the 
_ yeverend Mr. Oſtervald, profeſſor of divinity, and one of the 
miniſters of the church at Neufchatel in Swiſſerland, and by 
him preſented to the ſociety for promoting chriſtian knowledge, 
3 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1716, &c; Mr Chamberlayne was a member 
"of that ſooiety. . The lives of the french philoſophers, tranſ- 
dated from the french of M. de Foritenelle, republiſhed fince in 
7721, under the title of Memoirs of the royal academy of ſci- 
'ences in Paris, epitomized, with tlie lives of the late members 
of that ſociety, 8vo. 5. The religious philoſopher; or, The 
right uſe of contemplating the works of the oreator, & e. tranſ- 
tated from the original dutch of Dr. Nieuwentyt; in 3 vols. 8vo. 
-adorned” with cuts, Lond. 1718, &. reprinted ſeveral times 
ſince in 8vo. and once in to. 6. The hiſtory of the reforma- 
tion in and about the Low Countries; tranſſated from the dutch 
+ > *of Gerrard Brandt, in 4 vols. fol. Lond. 1) 21, Kc. 7. The 
©-:Eord's: prayer in 100 languages, '$vo. 8. Diſſertations hiſtorical, 
_ _ reritical, theological, and moral, on the moſt memorable events 
of the old and new teſtaments; wherein the ſpirit of the ſacred 
woritings is ſhewn, their authority oonfirmed, and the ſentiments 
of the primitive fathers, as well as the modern critics, with regard 1 
td the difficult paſſages therein; 'confidered and compared, vol. I. i 
_ .compriling:the events related in the books of 'Moſes:: to which de 
_ ware added, chronolopical tables, fixing the date of eacli event, wi 
ad connecting the ſeveral: diſſertations together, 1523, folio. a 
He likewiſe was F. R. S. and communicated: three pieces, in- N 
ITefted in the philoſophical tranſactions; one, concerning the ef- dit 
Fand oe thunder and lightning ar Sampford; Courtney in Peron. de 
hire, Oct. 7, 1711. 2. An account of the ſunk iſlands in the api 
Humber, recovered from the ſea 3. Remarks on the plague at the 
Copenhagen in 1711. It was ſaid of him, that he underſtood pre 
10 languages; but it is certain that he was maſter of the greek, Pea 
latin, french, dutch; german, portugueſe, and italian. Though 
He was well qualified\for employment, he had none but that of 
_ gentleman-uſher:to George prince of Denmark. After a uſeful 
end well-ſpent life, he died in the year 1724. He was a very | 
Pions and good man, an r in promoting the adyancement 
of religion; and the intereſt of true chriſtianity: for which pur- 
Poſe he kept a large correſpondence abro dt. 
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' CHAMBERS (ETER arm), author of the Tientific diQtionary 


which goes under his name, was born at Milton, in the 94 
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433 
of Weſtmorland, His parents were Akenters of the - 
Tian perſuaſion 05 and | his education no other than that come 
mon ofle Which is intended to _— a youth for trade and 
commerce. When he became of x ale he was put ap- 
prentice to Mr. Senex the globe- maß a, 4 5 neſs which is con 
7 with literature, au eſpecially with aſtronomy and geo- 
Sub 7. It was during Mr. Chambers's reſidence with this ſkil- 
ul ig that he contracted that taſte for ſcience and learn- 
mg Which accompanied him through life, and directed all his 

urſuits. © Tt was even at this time that he formed the deſign of 
is grand work; the Cyclopædia; and ſome of the firſt articles of 
it were written behind the counter. Having conceived the idea 
of ſo great an undertaking, he juſtly concluded that the execu- 
tion of it would not con 1 with the avocations of trade; and, 
therefore, he guitted Mr. Senex, and took chambers at Graz ” 
inn, where he oy reſided during the reſt of his days: 
firſt edition of tlie velopædia, which was the reſult of m 
— — — 957 lication, appeared in 1728, in 2 vols. folio. 
was publ ſubſcription, the price being al. 48. and mh 
liſt of ſubſcribers was very reſpeQable. The dedication, which 
was to the king, is dated Oct. 15, 1727. The reputation that 
Mr. Chambers acquired by his execution of this undertaking, 
rocured him the honour of being elected F. R. S. Nov. 6, 1729. 
n leſs than ten years time, a ſecond edition became neceſſary 3 


- which accordingly was printed, with corrections and additions, 


in 1738. It having been intended, at firſt, to give a ne work 
inſtead of a neu edition, - Mri Chambers bad prepared a conſi- 
derable part of the copy with that view, and more than 20 ſheets! 
were actually printed off. The purpoſe of the proprietors, ac- 
cording to this plan, was to have publiſted a volume in the win 
ter of 1) 37, and to have proceeded annually in ſupplying an ad- 
ditional volume; till the whole was completed. But from this 
deſign” they were diverted, by the alarm they took at an act then 
agitated in parliament, in w. ich a clauſe was contained, oblging 
the publiſhers of all improved editions of books to print the im- 
provements ſeparately. The bill, which carried in it the ap- 
pearanee of equity, but which, perhaps, might have created 
greater obſtructions to the cauſe of — than a tranſient 
view of it could ſuggeſt; paſſed the houſe of commoris, but was * 
rejected in the ouſe of lords. In an advertiſement preſixed to 
the ſecond edition of the clopedia,” Mr! Chambers endea- 
voured t6 obyiate the comp ants of ſuch readers as might have 


been led to eipect Loon a paper of his publiſhed ſome time be- 
tors} a new Worb, inflead 0 


new edition. 80 favourable” wi” | 
aa 03- ain Nun 
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the public reception of the ſecond. edition of Chambers's die- 
tionary, that a third was called for in the very next year, 1739 5 
fourth two years afterwards, in 17413 and à fifth in 1746. 


| This: id ſale of ſo large and expenſive a work, is noteafily. to 
be paralleled in the hiſtory of literature: and muſt be — 
not only as a N of the general eſtimation in 
| — it is held, but, likewiſe, as a ſtrong proof of its real utili - 
Alchough the Cyclopedia was the grand buſineſs of Mr. 
Chambers's life, and may be regarded as almoſt the ſole founda- 
tion of his fame, his attention was not wholly, confined. to this 
undertaking. He was concerned in a periodical publication, in- 
_ Utuled, The literary magazine, which. was begun in 17356. In 
this work he wrote a. variety of articles, and particulariy, a re- 
n 


x 


_ View. of Morgan's Moral p! leſogher. He was engaged, like- 
wiſe; in conjunction with Mr. John Martyn, F. R. S. and. pro- 


* 


ſeſſor of botany at Cambridge, in preparing for the preſs a 
tranſlation and abridgement of. che «Philoſophical hiſtory, and 
memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris ; or an 
| Rainy ag of all the papers relating to natural-philoſophy which 
have been publiſhed by the members. of that illuſtrious ſociety.” 
This undertaking, when completed, was compriſed in five vo- 
lumes 8x0, which did not appear till 174, ſome time after our 
author's deceaſe, when they were publiſhed in the joint names 
ef Mr. Martyn and Mr. Chambers. Mr. Martyny in a ſabſe- 
quent publication, bath paſſed a ſevere conſure upon the ſhare 
which his fellow labourer had in the abridgment of the pariſian 
| Papers. The only work beſides, that we find. aſcribed. to Mr. 
ambers, is a tranflation- of the! © Jeſuit's. perſpeCtive,” from 
the french; which was printed in to, and has gone through ſe- 
_ ſcientific collections, is manifeſt from a circumſtance which 
uſed to be related hy Mr. Airey, who. was ſo. well known to 
| many perſons by the vivaeity of his temper andiconyerfation, 
and his bold avowal of the principles of infidelity, . This gentle- 
man, in: the very early part of his life, was five years (from 1728 
to 733) amanuenſis to Mr. Chambers; and, during that time, 
cgpied nearly 20 folio volumes, ſo large as to comprehand mate- 
rs if they had been publiſhed, for printing e e 
tha ſame-ſize; Mr. Chambers, however, acknow edged, that if 
they were: ꝑrinted, they would neither be ſold nor read. His 
_ cloſe and unremitting attention to his ſtudies at length impaired 
his healtli, and obliged him oceafienally. to take a lodging at 
Canonbury-houſe, Iſlington. This not having greatly contri- 
buted to his recovery, he made an excurſion to the ſouth of 
France, but did not reap tllat benefit from it which he had him- 
ſelf. hoped, and dus friends wiſhed: Returning to England, he. 
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del l Genonburp-boufe, and was buried at Weſtminſter; 
where the following inſcription, written by himſelf, is placed on 


the north ſide of the cloiſters of the abbeỹʒ: 


Multis pervulgatus, - e. 
,, . HOY 240 Jn 

Qui vitam, inter lucem et bam,. 

; Nec eruditus, nec idiota, | 5 f 


Iteris deditus, tranſegit; ſed ut homo 
ui humani nihil a fe alienum putalt. 
V.ita ſimul, et laboribus functus, 
Hic requieſcere voluit, 
| ExHiarm CHAMEBERS, R. S. 8. 
Obiit xv Maii, MÞccxL,  _» | 


The intellectual character of Mr. Chambers was ſagacity 


4 


and attention. His application was indefatigable, his temper - 


cheerful, but ſomewhat haſty and impetuous; and in his reli- 
gious ſentiments he was no ſlave to the 2 commonly re- 
ceived. His mode of life was reſerved; for he kept little com- 
pany, and had not many acquaintance. He deſerved, by his li- 
terary labours, much more than he acquired; the compenſationy 
of boaklellers to authors being at that time far inferior to what, 
in certain inſtances, they have lately riſen. This deficiency he 
ſupplied by œconomy; and in pecuniary matters he was re- 
markably exact. In his laſt. will, made not long before his 
death, but which was never proved, he declared that he owed 
no debts, excepting to his taylor for his rocquelaure. =» 
We have already mentioned that the Cyclopzdia came to a 
fifth edition in 1746. After this, whilſt a ſixth edition was in 
agitation, the proprietors thought that the work might admit of 
a ſupplement, in two additional folio volumes ; this ſupplement, 
which was publiſhed in the joint names of Mr. Scott and Dr. 
Hill, though containing a number of valuable articles, was far 
from being uniformly conſpicuous for its exact judgment and 
due ſelection; a ſmall part only of it being executed by Mr. 
Scott, and Dr. Hill's taſk having been diſcharged with his uſual 
rapidity. Thus the matter reſted for ſome years, when it oc» 
curred to the bookſellers, that it might be advantageous to them- 
ſelves, and uſeful to the public, to combine the lupplemecy, 6. 
when properly corrected and abridged, into one alphabet with 
the original work, and to introduce ſuch farther improvements 
and additions as the increaſe of knowledge in general, and of 
philoſophical En tape 4 in particular, had lately afforded. In 
this TS defign er cnn firſt engaged Mr. Ruff head; 


* 


and afterwards another gentleman, poſſeſſed of great general in- 
genuity, ability, and learning, but unluckily nat maſter of that 
accurate and extenſive philoſophical ſcience which is eculiarly "> 
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raſſed, gave up the deſign, which was at length cg 
Dr. Rees. The ſucceſs: of the work thus improved | 
| 3 80 into one alphabet, and which is compriſed in four vols. 
folio, has exceeded the moſt ſanguine expectations. 
CHAMIER (DANIEL), an eminent proteſtant divine, born 
in Dauphiny, was long miniſter at Montelimart in that pro- 
vince; from whence he removed in 1612 to Montaubon, to be 
profeſſor of divinity; and was killed at the ſiege of that place 
y 2 cannon ball in 1621., He was no leſs diſtinguiſhed among 
his party as a ſtateſman than as a divine. No man oppoſed the 
artifices employed by the court to diſtreſs the proteſtants, with 
more ſteadineſs and inflexibility. Varillas ſays, it was he who 
drew up the edict of Nantz. Thongh politics took up a great 
part of his time, he acquired a large fund of extenſive Jearnjng, 
as appears from his writings. His treatiſe De œcumenico pon- 


Pines and his Epiſtolæ jeſuiticæ, are commended by Scaliger. 
His principal work is his Panſtratie catholique, in which the 
| controverly between the proteſtants and roman catholics is 
Iearnedly handled. It was written at the deſire of the ſynod of 
the reformed churches in France, to confute Bellarmine. The 
ſynod of Privas, in 1612, ordered him 2000 livres to defray the 
_ charges of the impreſſion of the firſt' three volumes. Though 
this work makes four large folio volumes, it is not complete; 
for it wants the controverſy concerning the church. This would 
Have made a fifth volume, which the author's death prevented 
him from finiſhing. This body of controverſy was printed at 
Geneva in 1626, under the care of Turretin, profeſſor of divinity. 
An abridgment of it was publiſhed in the ſame city in 1643, in 
one volume folio, by Frederic Spanheim the father. His Corpus 


| theologicum, and his Epiſtolz jeſuiticz, were printed in a ſmall me 
= t /// fit 
__ CHAMILLARD (STEHEN), a jeſuit, born at Bourges in lad 

1656, taught grammar and philoſophy, and was a popular wo 

be for about twenty years. He died at Paris in 1730, at pos 

dhe age of 70. He was deeply verſed in the knowledge of an- pei 

tiquity. He publiſhed, 1. A learned edition of Prudentius for Lis 

the ule of the dauphin, with an interpretation and notes, Paris, anc 

1687, 4to. It is become ſcarce. 2. Diſſertations on ſeveral fou 

medals, gems, and other monuments of antiquity, Paris, 4to, cur 

1711. Pere Chamillard, who had a natural turn for the ſtudy of the 

medals, became a very able antiquary. Smitten, however, with wh 

the deſire of poſſeſſing ſomething extraordinary, and which was ero' 

not to be found in the other cabinets. of Europe, he ſtrangely ſion 

impoſed on himſelf in regard to two medals which he imagined for 

to be antiques. The firſt was a Pacatianus of ſilver, a medal Joh 
nnknown till his days, and which is ſo ſtill, Pere Chamillard, < N 

having met with this piece, made a great ſtir about it; 'Paca- one 


rianus, 
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Hanus, according to him was a tyrant 3 but unfortunately he had 
never been mentioned fby any body before, not even by Treb. 
Pollio; and this tyrant put his head above ground after 1406 or. 
1500 years of oblivion. That the medal was a perfect counterfeit 
has been generally acknowledged ſince the death of its poſſeſ- 
ſor. The other medal, on which he was the dupe of his own 
fancy, was an Annia Fauſtina, greek, of the true bronze. "The 
princeſs there bore the name of Aurelia; whence pere Chamil- 
lard concluded that ſhe was deſcended from the family of the 
Antonines. It had been ſtruck, as he pretended, in Syria, by. 
order of a Quirinus er Cirinus, deſcended, he / afſerted, from 
that Quirinus who is ſpoken of by St. Luke. Chamillard diſ- 
played his erudition on the ſubje& in a fine diſſertation ;- but, 
alas l while he was enjoying his triumph, a dealer in antiques at 
Rome declared himſelf ather of Annia Fauſtina, at the ſame 
time ſhewing others of the ſame manufacturec 
| CHAMOUSSET (CHARLES HumBerT- Priarron DE), was 
born at Paris in 1719, and deſtined to ſupply his father's place 
in the parliament of that city as a judge, as well as that of his 
uncle in the ſame ſituation. He made choice of the one of them 
that would give him the leaſt trouble, and afford him the moſt 
leiſure for his benevolent projects. Medicine was his favou- 
rite ſtudy. This he practiſed on the poor only, with ſuch an 
ardour and activity of mind, that the hours which many perſons 
give to ſleep, he beſtowed upon the affiſtance of the fick. To 
make himſelf more uſeful to them, he had learned to bleed, 
which operation he performed with all the dexterity of the moſt 
experienced ſurgeon. His diſpoſition to do good appeared fo 
early that, when he was a boy, he uſed to give to the poor the 
money which other boys ſpent, in general, in an idle and unpro- + 
fitable manner. He was once very much in love with a young 
lady of great beauty and accompliſhment ; but iĩmagining that ſhe 
would not make him a ſuitable aſſiſtant in his attendance upon the 
poor, he gave over all thoughts of marriage; not very wiſely, 
perhaps, facrifioing to the extreme delieacy of one woman only 
Lis attachment to that fex, in whoſe tenderneſs of diſpoſition, 
and in whoſe inſtinctive quickneſs of feeling, he would have 
found that reciprocation of benevolence he was anxious to pro- 
cure. He was ſo forcibly ſtruck with the wretched fituation of 
the great hoſpital of Paris (the Hotel Dieu, as it is called), 
where, the dead, the dying, and the living, are very often 
erowded together in the fans bed {five perſons at a time occa- 
ſionally occupying the ſame bed), that hewrote a plan of reform 
for that hoſpital, which he ſhewed in manuſcript to the famous 
John James Rouſſeau, requeſting him to correct it for him. 
< What correction, replied Rouſſeau, “can a work want, that 
one cannot read without ſhuddering at the horrid pictures it re- 
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_ intereſt. the paſſions?” M. de Chamouflet was occaſionally the 
author of many benevolent and uſeful ſchemes; ſuch as the 
_ eſtabliſhment of the penny poſt at Paris ; the bringing goo 
Water to that city; a plan for a houſe of affociation, by which 
any man, for a {mall ſum of money depoſited, may be taken 
care of when he is ſick; and many others; not forgetting. one 
for the aboliſhment of begging, which is to be found in Les 
vues d'un 1 M. de Chamouſſet was now ſo well known 
as a man of active and uſeful benevolence, that M. de Choiſeul 
(when he was in the war department) made him, in 1761, in- 
tendant 2 of the military hoſpitals of France, the king, 
Luis XV. telling him, that he had never, ſince he came to 
tze throne, made out an appointment ſo agreeable to himſelf ;” 
and added, I am ſure I can never make any one that will be of 
ſuch ſervice to my troops. The pains he took in this employ- 
ment were incredible. His attention to his ſituation was ſo 
great, and conducted with ſuch good ſenſe and underſtanding, 
that the Marſhal de Soubiſe, on viſiting one of the great military 
hoſpitals. at Duſſeldorf, under the care of M. de Chamouſſet, 
x ſaid, (This is the firſt time I have been ſo happy as to go round 
an hoſpital without hearing any complaints.” Another marſhal 
of France told his wife: Were I ſick,” ſaid he,“ I would be 
taken to the hoſpital of which M. de Chamouſſet has the ma- 
nagement.“ M. de Chamouſſet was one day ſaying ta the mi- 
niſter, that he would bring into a court of juſtice the peculation 
and rapine of a particular perſon. God forbid you ſhould !” 
anſwered the miniſter z “ you run a. riſk of not dying in your 


bed.” 1 had rather,“ replied he, “die in any manner you | By 

pleaſe, than live to ſee my country devoured by ſcoundrels.” at 

This good man died in 1773, at the age of 56 years only. he 

He is ſuppoſed to have haſtened his death by not taking ſufh- tri 

cient care of himſelf in his illneſs, ſaying always, when preſſed Ct 

to do ſo, that he had not time to ſpare for it. He died as he R. 

lived, with the ſentiments of a good chriſtian, and left a conſi- | qu 
derable ſum in charity; taking, however, very good care of his di 
relations and depend ens „ he 
CHAMPAGNE (PIII of), a celebrated painter, was born pa 

at Bruſſels in 1602. He diſcovered an inclination to painting the 

from his youth; and owed but little to maſters for the perfec- ſin 

tion he attained in it, excepting that he learned landſcape from em 
Fouquiere. In all other branches of his art nature was his the 

| maſter, and he is ſaid to have followed her very faithfully. At wh 
Zed > 19 years of age he ſet off for Italy, taking France in his way; hoy 
but he proceeded, as it happened, no ſarther than Paris. He his 

lodged there in the college of Laon, where Pouſſin alſo dwelt; eve 

0 


and theſe two painters. became very good friends. Du Cheſne, 
e , Co „ 


— 


in the eieling, and Champagne drew ſome ſmall pictures in the 


2 apartment. Her majeſty liked them ſo well, that du 
heſne grewe jalous of him; upon which Champagne, who loved 
peace, returned to Bruſſels, with an intent to go through Ger- 
many into Italy. He was ſcarcely got there, when a letter came 
to him from the abbot of St. Ambroſe, who was ſurveyor of the 
buildings, to advertiſe him of du Cheſne's death, and to invite 
him back to France, He accordingly returned thither, and was. 
Proms made director of the queen's painting, who ſettled on 
im a yearly penſion of 1200 livres, and allowed him lodgings. 
in the palace of Luxemburg. Being a lover of his buſineſs, he 
went through a great deal of it. There are a vaſt number of 
his pieces at Paris, and other parts of the kingdom: and among 


other places, ſome of his pictures are to be ſeen in the chapter- 
houſe of Notre-dame at Paris, and in ſeveral churches in that 
city; without reckoning an infinity of portraits, which are noted 


for their likeneſs, as well as for being finiſhed to a very high de- 
gree. The queen alſo ordered him to paint the yault of the Car- 
melites church in the ſuburbs of St. James, where his crucifix is 
much eſteemed ;/ but the beſt of his works is thought to be his 
cieling in the king's apartment at Vincennes, compoſed on the 
640 of the peace in 1659. After this he was made rector of 
the royal academy of painting, which office he exexciſed many 


years. 


He had been a long while famous in his profeſſion, when le 
Brun arrived at Paris from Italy; and, though le Brun was ſoon 
at the head of the art, and made principal painter to the king, 
he ſhewed no diſguſt at the preference that was given to his de- 
triment and loſs. There is another inſtance upon record of 


Champagne's goodneſs. of diſpoſition and integrity. Cardinal 
Richelieu had offered to make his fortune, if he would quit the 


queen-mother's ſervice;z. but Champagne refuſed. The car-' 


dinal's chief valet de chambre aſſured him farther, that whatever 
he would. aſk his eminency would grant him: to which Cham- 
pagne replied, “ if the cardinal could make me a better painter, 


the only thing I am ambitious of, it would be ſomething; but 
ſince that was impoſlible, the only honour he begged of his 
eminency was the continuance of his good graces.” It is ſaid, 


the cardinal was highly affected with the integrity of the painter ; 


who, though he refuſed to enter into his ſervice, did not. 
however refuſe to work for him, Among other things he drew 


his picture, and it is ſuppoſed to be one of the beſt pieces he 


* 


ever painted. /  -- 


* 
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palnter to queen Mary of Medicis, was employed about the, | 
paintings in the palace of Luxembourg, and ſet Pouſſin and 
Champagne at work under him. Pouſſin did a few ſmall pieces 


Champagne. died in 1674, having been much beloved. by alk 
F e ))) TR 
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that knew him, both as a goo | 
He had a ſon and two daughters by his wife, du Cheſne's 
daughter, whom he married aſter her father's death: but two 
of theſe children dying before him, and the third retirihg to a 
nunnery (for ſhe was a daughter), he left his ſubſtance to John 
Baptiſte de Champagne, his nephew. John Baptiſte was alſo 
born at Bruſſels, and bred-up in the profeſſion of painting under 


| His uncle; whoſe manner and guſto he always followed, though 
haue ſpent 15 months in Italy. He lived in the moſt friendly and 


affectionate manner with his uncle, and died profeſſor of the 
academy of painting at Paris, in 1688, aged 42 years. 


CHAMPION (Jostrn), famous in the art of penmanſhip, 
was born at Chatham in 1709, and received his education chiefly 


under Snell, who kept fir John Johnſon's free writing-ſchool, in 
Forſter-lane, Cheapfide, and with whom he ſerved a regular 
clerkfhip.” He kept a boarding-ſchool in St. Paul's churchyard, 
and taught many of 'the nobility and gentry privately. He was 
ſeveral years ſettled in the New Academy, in Bedford-ſtreet, 


performance we believe was his Practical arithmetic, 8vo, 1733. 
> In 1747 he publiſhed his Tutor's aſſiſtant in teaching arithmetic, 
in 40 plates, 4to. But his moſt elaborate and curious performance 
is his-Comparative penmanſhip, 24 oblong folio plates, 1750. 


It is engraved by Thorowgood, and is an honour to britiſh pen- 
manſhip in general. His New and complete alphabets, with the 


Hebrew, greek, and german characters, in 21 plates oblong 
folio, engraved by Bickham, eame out in 1754, and in 1758 he 


began to publiſh his Living-hands, or ſererat copy-books of the 


different hands in common uſe, upwards of ge plates, to. He 


contributed 47 folio pieces for George Bickham's univerſal pen- 


man, wherein he diſplays a delightful variety of writing, both 


for uſe or ornament. His principal pieces befides are Engroſſing 


hands for young clerks, 1757. The Voung penman's practice, 


1760. The penman's employment, folio, 1759 —1762. In 
1754 he addreſſed and preſented to the royal ſociety a large body 


of e eee in 20 leaves, folio, which remains in MS. 
 CHAMPLAIN (SA Mul. ps), born in Saintonge, was ſent 
by Henry IV. on a voyage to the newly-diſcoyered continent of 


America, in quality of captain of a man of war. In this expe- 


dition he ſignalized himſelf not leſs by his courage than his pru- 


dence; and he may be conſidered as the founder of New France. 


It was he who cauſed the town of Quebec ts be built; he was 
the firſt governor of that colony, and greatly exerted himſelf in 
the ſettling of a new commercial e at Canada. This 


company, eſtabliſned in 1628, was called the company of aſſo- 


where he had a good number of ſcholars, whom he inſtructed with 
eat Tucceſsz and he has not hitherto beeri excelled in his art. 
The year of his death we cannot preciſely aſcertain. His firſt 
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Bates, and the cardinal de Richelieu put himfelf at their head. 
He publiſhed : Voyages de la Nouvelle” France, dite Canada, 
to, 1632. He goes back to the firſt diſcoveries made by Vera: 

'zani, coming down to the year 1631. This work is excellent in 

regard to material points, and the fimple and natural manner in 
| which. they are exhibited. If he is cenſurable for any thing, it 
is for rather too much eredulity. The author ſeems to be a per- 
ſon of ſound judgment and ſtrong reſolution z diſintereſted; and 
ecalous for the religion and the intereſts of his country. Champ- 
lain remained in America from 160g, and died about 1639.7 . 

_ CHANDLER (Mrs. Marr), an engliſh lady, who diſtin- 

ne herſelf by her talent for poetry, was born at Malmef- 


4 "7 in Wiltſhire, in 1687. Her father was a diſſenting miniſter 
at Bath, whoſe circumſtances made it neceſſary that the ſhould 
be brought up to buſineſs; and accordingly ſhe became a milliner. 
However he took care to train her carefully in the principles of 
virtue and feligion, as, we think, might almoſt be collected from 
5 cop upon ſolitude, which are to be found among the poems 
e publiſhed, {oP lots ire So rt ren a hos. 
. She was obſeryed from her childhood to have a turn ee 
often entertaining her companions with riddles in verſe; and 
was extremely fond, at that time of life, of Herbert's poems. In 
Her riper years ſhe applied herſelf to the ſtudy of the beſt modern 
poets; and of the antient ones alfo, as far as tranſlations could 
aſhſt her. She is ſaid to have liked Horace better than either 
Virgil or Homer; becauſe he did not deal ſo much in fable as 
they, but treated of ſubjects which lay within the ſphere of na- 
ture, and had a relation to common life. Her poem upon the 
Bath had the full approbation of the public; and ſhe was com- 
plimented for it particularly by Pope, with whom ſhe was ac- 
uainted. She had the misfortune to be deformed, | which de- 
termined her to live ſingle; though ſhe had a ſweet countenance, . - 
and was ſollicited to marry. In this ſtate ſhe died, after about 
two years illneſs, Sept. 11, 1945, aged 87. 


- CHANDLER {Sawvei.), an eminent diſſenting miniſter, 
was born at Hungerford in Berkſhire, in 1693, where his father 
was then paſtar of a congregation of proteſtant diſſenters. He 
early diſcovered a genius for literature, which was carefully cul- 
tivated; and being placed under proper maſters, he made 2 
very uncommon p 1 in claſſical learning, and eſpecially in 
the greek tongue. As it was intended by his friends to bring 
him up for the miniſtry; he was ſent to an academy at Bridge- 
water: but was ſoon removed to Glouceſter, that he might be- 
come a pupil to Mr. Samuel Jones, a diſſenting miniſter of great 
erudition and abilities, who had opened an academy in that city: 
This academy was ſoon transferred to Tewkſbury, at which place 
Jones preſided over it for many years with very high and deſerved 
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morals of his pupils, and to their progreſs in literature, and 
ſuch the ſkill and diſcernment with which he directed their 
ſtudies, that it was a fingular advantage to be placed under ſo 
able and accompliſhed a tutor. Chandler made the proper uſe 


of ſo happy a ſituation; applying himſelf to his ſtudies with 


| 2 aſſiduity, and particularly to critical, biblical, and oriental 
arning. Among the pupils of Mr. Jones were Mr. Jofeph 
Butler, afterwards. biſhop of Durham, and Mr. Thomas Secker, 


afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, With theſe eminent per- 
ſons he contracted a friendſhip that continued to the end of their 


lives, notwithſtanding the different views by which their conduct 
was afterwards directed, and the different ſituations in which 


they were placed. 


Mr. Chandler, having finiſhed his academical ſtudies, began 


to preach about July 17143 and being ſoon diſtinguiſhed by his 


talents in the pulpit, he was choſen, in 1716, miniſter of the 


[oral Ke congregation at Peckham, near London, in which 
ation he continued ſome years. Here he entered in the matri- 


monial ſtate, and began to have an e, family, when, by 
ifo 


the fatal South-ſea ſcheme of 1720, he unfortunately. loſt the 


whole-fortune which he had received with his wife. His cir- 


cumſtanges being thereby embarraſſed, and his income as a mi- 
niſter being inadequate to his expences, he engaged in the trade 
of a bookſeller, and kept 2 ſhop in the Poultry, London, for 
about two . or three years, ſtill continuing to 2 the duties 


of the paſtoral office. It may not be improper to obſerve, that 
in the earlier part of his life Mr. Chandler was ſubject to fre- 


N . and dangerous fevers; one of which confined him more 
85 2 n three months, and threatened by its effects to diſable him 
or 


' public ſervice, He was, therefore, adviſed to. confine him- 
ſelf to a vegetable diet, which he accordingly did, and adhered 
to it for 12 years. This produced fo happy an alteration in his 


conſtitution, that though he afterwards returned to the uſual 
way of living, he enjoyed an uncommon. ſhaxe of Tpirits and 
vigor tin ee 


| | While Mr. Chandler was miniſter of the congregation at Peck 
ham, ſome gentlemen, of the ſeveral denominations of diſſenters 


jn the eity, came to a reſolution to ſet up and ſupport a weekly 
evening lecture at the Old Jewry, for the winter half year. The 
ſubjects to be treated in this lecture were the evidences of na- 


tural and revealed Ne” ae and anſwers to the principal Ae 
Tvo of the moſt eminent young miniſters 


tions againſt them. | | 
among the diiſenters were appointed for the execution of this 
defign, of which Mr. Chandler was one, and Mr. afterwards Dr. 
Lardner, who is ſo juſtly celebrated for his learned writings, was 
another. But after ſome time this lecture was ee 


u 
* 


ft. Juch Was the attention of chat gentleman to the 


Chandler was ap 


then know 


performance conſiderably advanced, 


c 9 MA OWE = yo. 


| CHANDLER; ; 44s 
he of te fue kin et wp, to be p hed by one 


only; it being * that it might be reby conduct withe 


reaſon, and- uniformity of deſign; and Mr. ; 

ed for this. ſervice... ro the courſe of th this 
leckure he preached ſome ſermons on the confirmation which 
miracles gave to the divine miſſion of Chriſt,. and the truth 0 
his teligion; and vindicated the argume: nt againſt the ohjections 


more conſiſtency o 


of Collins, in his Diſcourſe of the gwunds and reaſons. of the 


chriſtian religion. Theſe pts of by the advice of a friend, 
he enl andithrew i into the form of 2 continued: treatiſe, and 
publiſhed, in $vyoy in 17 7a5g, under t he following title: A vin 


dication of the chriſtian religion, in two Paris: A den, 


of the nature and uſe of miracles. 2. An anſwer N 
intituled; a diſcourſe of the grounds and reaſons of 
eligion- · Having preſented a copy of this book to Saber 
Wake, his grace — bis fonts. of the value of the favour. 
in a letter, which is an honourable teſtimony to Mr. Chandler's, 
merit. It Dae, ſrom the letter chat the ue bee did 2 
the author was any other 2 
he ſays; I cannot but on myſelf to k be bre e. n fe fo fo. 
much good learning and juſt reaſoning in a perſon of e | 
feſſion j and do think it a pity yo u ſhould not rather ſpend yo 
ß 
your eireumſtanees 0 You to ern Jy: P , 
e * betion, Mr. Chandler's. 
es inin . © 5 
—— appro N pat in u 
and contributed to his receiving an invitation, a bout year. 
1726, to ſettle as a. miniſter; with: 2 — regation in the Old 
Jerry, which was one of the moſt: wo ble in London. Here 
de continued, firſt as aſſiſtant, and afterwards as paſtor, for the 
ſpace of 40 years, and diſcharged = duties of the miniſterial 
office with great aſſiduity and ability, being much aſteemed and 
regarded by his own ebngregation, and eng a Wee 


ä reputation both as a preacher and a writer. 


His writings having procured him a high reputation for learn-. 
ing and abilities, he might eaſily have; obtained the degree f 
D. D. and offers of that kind were made him; but for ſome 5 
time he declined the acceptance of a diploma, and, as he once 
laid in the pleaſantneſs of converſation, becauſe ſo many block - : 


| heads had been made doctors. However, upon making a vit 
to Scotland, in company with his friend the earl of Finlater and 


Seaficld, he, with great propriety, accepted of this. honcur, 
which was eee as him without follicitation, and with 
every mark of reſpect; yl by the two univerſities of Edinburg hand 
Glaſgow. He had, likewiſe;: the honour of being W | 
ceced F. K. and A. 88. Cu dhe death of George If in "gp © 


00 e NDLER 


coniparel that prince to king David. This gave riſe to a pamphlet, 


the man after God's own heart; wherein the author ventured to 


exhibit King David as an example of perfidy, luſt, and cruelty, 


fit only to de ranked with a Nero or a Caligula; and complained 
of the inſult that had been offered to the memory of the late 
britiſh monareh, by Dr. Chandler's parallel between him and the 
king of Hrael. This attack occafioned Dt. Chandler to publiſh, 

-following: year, A review of the hiſtory of the man after 
God's own heart; in which the falſehoods and miſrepreſentations 


of the hiſtorian ate expoſed and corrected. He alſo prepared 


for we reſs x more elaborate work, which was afterwards pub- 
in w volumes, vo; under the following title : A critical 
biſtory'of the life of -:David ; in which the principal events are 
ranged in order of time: the chief objections of Mr. * and 
others, againſt the chataQer of this prince, and the. ſcripture 

| count ef him, and the ocurfrences of his reign, are examined 
and refuted; and the pfilms which refer to him explained. A8 
this Was eli laſt, it was, likewiſe; one of the beſt of Dr. Chand- 


Ler's productions. The greateſt part of 'this work youu rinted 
tlie time of our author's death, which hapf ay 8, 


our 
r566; «5ged/73. During the laſt year of his life, arg ed 


terred in the burying-gronnd- at Bunhill- fields, on the 16th of 
the month; and his funeral was my honourably attended by 
miniſters and other gentlemen.” He expreſsly deſired, by his 
laſt will; chat no delineation of his character might be given in 


his funeral fermon, which was preached by Dr. Amory: . Ile 
had ſeveral children; two ſons and a daughter who died before 


him, and three daughters who ſurvived him. 

Dr. Chandler was a man of very extenſive learning, PREY emi- 
nent abilities; his apprehenſion was quick, and his judgment 
| penctratings 3 he had a warm and vigorous imagination; he was 
a very inſtructive and animated preacher; and his talents in the 


pulpit, and as a writer,” 8 him very great and general 


eſteem, not only among the diſſenters, but among large numbers 

of the eſtabliſhed. church; He was welbknown-and/much re- 

ſpeed by many perſons of the higheſt rank, and was offered 

conſiderable preferment in the church; but he OO rejected 

5 propoſition of that kind. He was prin 
the 


was: firſt! formed by him; and it was by his intereſt and appli- 
cation to his friends that ae 155 the e for its p- 
Port were procured. YN. br pet wks 44 a. wy - * 25 


andler' publiſhed a dn on that ID in which he 
which was printed in the year 1761, intituled, the lifory of 


with frequent returns of a very . diſorder, which he en- 
dured with great reſignation and chriſtian fortitude. He was in- 


ental 


eſtabliſnment of the fund forieelienipg't — widows: and 
| ofphiins of poor proteſtant diſſenting miniſters: the plan of it 


Fox 
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all refer our x 


to the Biographia Britannica, vol. iii. p. 433. i= th 


 CHAPELAIN (Jon), a french poet, and member of the 


Royal Academy, was born at Paris in 1595 and is often men- 


tioned by Balzac, Menage, and other learned men. He wrote 
odes, ſonnets, the laſt words of cardinal Richelieu, and other 
pieces of poetry; and at length diſtinguiſhed himfelf by his 
Rea poem called La Pucelle, or France deliyrèe. Chapelain 
ſeems to have ſucteeded to the reputation of Malherbe, and after 
his death was reckoned the prince of the french poets. Gaſſan- 
dus, who was his friend, has conſidered him in this light; and 
ſays, that the french muſes have found ſome comfort and re- 
paration for the loſs they have ſuſtained by the death of Mat- 
herbe, in the perſon of Chapelain, who has now taken the place 
of the defunct, and is become the arbiter of the french language 

« reached even Virgil himſelf in heroic poetry; and adds, 


that 4 he was a man of great erudition as well as modeſty.” He 


poſſeſſed this glorious reputation for 30 years; and, for aught we 
know, might have poſſeſſed it even till now, if he had ſuppreſſed 
the Pucelle: but the publication of this poem iti 16500 ruined 
his character, in ſpite of all attempts of his friends'to ſupport 
it. He had employed a great many years about it; his friends 
gave out prodigious things in its favour; the expectation of the 

public was raiſed to the utmoſt ; and, as is uſual in fuch caſes, 
diſappointed. The conſequence of this was, that he was after- 


fore he was too High. 


wards ſet as much too low in his poetical capacity as perhaps be- 
TTT 7225 E 


Cuhapelain died at Paris, Feb. 22, 1674, aged 79. He was 


of the king's counſellors; very rich; but very covetous and ſor- 
didly ſtingey. Peliſſon and I, fays Menage, had been at variance 
a long time with Chapelain; but, in a fit of humility, he called 
upon me, and inſiſted that we ſhould go and offer a reconciliation 
to him, for that it was his intention, “ as much as poſſible, to 
live in peace with all men.” We went, and I proteſt I faw the 
very ſame billets of wood in the'chinmey which I had obſerved 
there 12 years before. He had 50,000 crowns in ready caſh by 
him; and his ſupreme delight was to have his ſtrong box opened, 
and the bags taken out, that he might contemplate his treaſure. 
In this manner were his bags about him when he died; which 

gave occaſion to a certain academician-to fay, & there is our friend 
Chapelain juſt dead, like a miller among His bags“ He had no 
occaſion therefore to accept of cardinal Richelieu's offer. Being 
at the height of his reputation, Richelieu, who was fond of 
being thought a wit as well as à ſtateſman, and was going to 
publiſh ſomething which he would have paſs for a fine thing, 
could not deviſe a better expedient than Siding Ei Peli 
VVV e | „ name 


— 


he went to London, and became ah 06-1 we 
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this 2 8 — 1 will lend you my purſe on any other.“ 
CHAPELLE (CLaunn Exanver Lol AAA a: elehrated 


french poet, 


in 1521. He was the natural ſon of Francis Lullier, a man of 
con iliderable rank and fortune, who was extremely tender of him, 
and gave him a liberal education. He had the great Gafſendus 
Tow his 2 in N but he diſtinguiſhed himſelf chiefly 
for try There was an ene cafe in 


1 his. fi ng: turn 


and ; 

5 . are Obli ed. to him. f. | 
verſe r proſe, called oyage de Bad | 
moſt ſhy — in r Molierc's comedies it is abe —— to 
2705 a 2 f 4 
and paid the Ache Pio to his taſte; an gment. I 
Was . e with all the wits of dne with 

1211 ſons of quality, who uſed to ſeeł his compa © pc 


Ine of * to the marqui of that 


= bad no mall ſhare in th avour ef the king "He laid 


7 75 N ma Boileau met him one day; and as he 
. ventured to tell him, in a very 
Pepe js a —— 2 < his inordinate love of the bottle would 
certainly hurt him.” Chapelle ſeemed: yery.ſerioully. affected; 
but-this. meeting, "happening. 1 by 3 tayern, Ps Come, 
fays he, let us turn in here, on 5 iſe to attend with pa- 
tience to all that you ſhall ſay.” u led the way, in hopes 
of converting him, but alas? Ne vas ended much otherwiſe z. for 
the preacher and the hearer became both ſo intoxicatas that they 
were obliged to be ſent. home. in ſeparate. coaches, Chapelle 
died in 1686, and his works were all rating with. ene 
at Amſterdam in 820 . | 
CHAPMAN ( FORGE),: born in 1 5575 was: 2 man Abr 
rate in 5 time for his dramatic writings and poetry. In 
1676 he ſent to one of the eie it is not known 
Which, 1 he attained a perfect knowledge of the greek and 
latin tongues; to the ſtudy of which he chy Ann, 1 kimſelf, 
without meddling either with logic or 3 __ 
re, 
Jonfon, Sidney, Spenſer, and Daniel. Sir Thomas Walſingham 
was his patron, and N his deeeaſe Thomas Walſingham, eſq- 
his ſon. He was alſo reſpected by prinee Henry, and Robert 
carl of Somerſet; but the former dying, immalurely, and the 
latter being diſgraced for contriving the death of Overbury, all 
hopes of preferment ceaſed there. He was encouraged however 
under the reign. of James I. and valued by all his old friends; 
n it . Ben Vn decame jealous o bim, and endea- 


* ESR youred 


=— 


tr Chapelain, a ſays he, « lend re your name on 


ſo called from the place of his nativity, was. born 


to have been a very N Tue withal a very — — man. 
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do ſoppreſs his rifing fame, a Re der this de 
MW rg — 4 11 Beſides dramatic pieces, 8 8 
man Was che authör of many other works. He tranſtated Hos 
mer's Thad, and dedicated it to prince 1 605 it is yet looked 
upon with Tome reſpeQ. He Teber his Odyſfey, which was 
publiſhed þ 1614, and dedicated it to the eat! of Somerſet. He 
wa thought to have the ſpirit of a poet in him, and was indeed' 
nd Paving, genius: Pope ſomewhere” calls him an enthuſiaſt in 
poetry. He attempted alſo ſome part of 'Hefiod, and began a 
tranſlation of Muſteus de amoribus Herois et Leandri. He died 
in 1634, aged 77, and was buried at St. Giles's in the Fields: 
after which a monument was erected over his grave, at the ex- 
pence, and under the direction of his beloved friend Ingo Jones, 
whereon i is engraven, Georgius Chapman nus, poeta Homericus; | 

hiloſophus \ verus (etſi chri ianus poe Gf pluſquam celebris, &c. 
lle was a man of a feverend aſpect 105 graceful njatiner;religious | 
and temperate; and he was ſo highly eſteemed by the clergy; 
that ſome of thiin have ſaid, that “ as eee who wrote the 
liveg of Hero and. Leander, had two excellent ſcholars, Tha- 
marus,and Hercules, fo had he in England, in the latter end of 
queen Elizabeth!s reign, . two excellent imitators in the fartle ar- 

ument and fubje&, namely, Chriſtopher Marlow and George 
man. ' He wrote 17 dramatic pieces; and among them a 
maſque, called the Temple. This was compoſed by him at the 
requeſt of the gentlemen of the Middle Temple and Lincoln's 
Tan? on the occaſion of the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, 
only daughter of James I. and Frederick V. count palatine of the 
Rhine, aftetwards 8 of Bohemia: and it Was performed 
before the king at Whitehall in Feb. 1614, at the celebration of 
their nuptials, with a deſcription of their whole ſhow, as they 
marched frot the Maſter of the Rolls“ houſe to the court; wi 
all their noble conſort and attendants; invented, faſhioned, ad 
exhibited by th e he author's friend, Inigo Jones. . 

CHAPMA N'(Jonx), D. D. was rector of Merſhan and allo 
of Alcington, MAGE the chapel of Smeeth, all in the ne a 
Rent; to which he Was appointed in 17395 and 1744, being then 
domeſtic chaplain to archbiſhop Fotter. "He was alſo archdeacon 
of Sudbury, and treaſurer of Chicheſter, two' rey; 4 
educared àt Eton,” and elected to King's in 15 =O 
randidate _ che provoſtſhip of that college, and loſt it bu 
ſmall majority. Amon 7 pupils he had the honour to 5. | 
the firſt ford Yep Camel, Aſhton, Horace Walpole, and othery' 
who afterwards attained to confderable_diſtin&ion in literature.” 
His remarks on Dr. Middleton's celebrated ſetter to Dr. Waters | 
and were publiſhed in 173 7, and paſſed through | 
In his Euſeblus,. 2 vols. Ve he dé ended. chrilt Bey agaliſt the. 

4 an * ieren reg det in hie Primi⸗ 
OL, wes. : 


452 CHAPMAN. 
tive antiquity explained and rindieateds being remarks an 8 book 


intituled . Chriſtianity as old as the creation. The firſt volume 
of Euſebius, publiſhed; in 1739, was dedicated to archbiſhop 
res 2 and when the ſecond appeared, in 1741, Mr. Chapman 
tyled himſelf chaplain to his grace. In the ſame year he was 
made archdeacon of Sudbury z was honoured with the, diploma 
of D. D. by the univerſity. of Oxford; and publiſhed the Hiſtory 
of the antient Hebrews vindicated, by Theophanes Cantabrigienſis, 
8vo. He agar us alſo two, tracts relating to Phlegon, in anſwer 
to Dr. Sykes, who had maintained that He eclipſe. mentioned by 
that writer had no relation to the wonderful darkneſs that 2 


o 


| panes at our ſaviour's crucifixion, In 1738 Dr. Chapman pu 


iſhed a ſermon preached at the conſecration of biſhop Mawſon. 
He printed four other fingle ſermons, 1739, 1743, 1748, and 
1752. In a diſſertation Written in elegant latin, and addreſſed to 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Tunſtall, then public orator of the univer- 
fity of Cambridge, and publiſhed with his latin epiſtle to Dr. 
Middleton concerning the genuineneſs of ſome. of Cicero's epiſ- 
tles, 1741, Dr. Chapman proved that Cicero publiſhed two 
editions of his Academics; an original thought that had eſcaped 
all former commentators, and which has been applauded by the 
biſhop, of Exeter in his edition of Cicero's Epiſtolz ad familiares. 


In 1744 Mr. Tunſtall publiſhed, Obſervations on the preſent col- 


lection of epiſtles between Cicero and M. Brutus, repreſenting 
ſeveral evident marks of forgery in thoſe epiſtles, &. to which 


was added a letter from Dr. Chapman, on the antient numeral - 


characters of the roman legions. Dr. Middleton had aſſerted, 
that the roman generals, when they had occaſion to raiſe new 


legions in diſtant parts of the empire, uſed to name. them ac- 


cording. to the order in which they themſelves had raiſed them, 
without regard to any other legions whatever. This notion Dr. 
Chapman controverts and confutes. According to Dr. Middleton 
there might have been two thirtieth legions in the empire. This 


Dr. Chapman denies to have been cuſtomary from the foundation 
of the city to the time when Brutus was acting againſt Anthony. 


Dr. Chapman. affirms nothing of the practice after the death of 
Brutus. To this Dr. Middleton made no reply. In 1745 Dr. 
Chapman was employed in aſliſting Dr. Pearce, afterwards biſhop 
of Rocheſter, in his edition of Cicero de officiis[z] About 


| [z] This Dr. Chapman always called | carerit, Gratiz igitur tibi, lector, illi 


44 gyr edition. Its excellence was men- reſerende ſunt ; in primis eruditiſſimo Job. 


tioned with high encomium by a cardinal Chapmanno, cujus non paucas notas & 
at Rome to Mr. Guthrie, . Our author's utiles & doctas meis adjunxi, ejus nomine 

mee was thus acknowledged in the ad finem unius cujuſque appoſits. Multum 
"_ : Ne quid vero huic editioni debet illi viro reſpublica literaria, qui non- 


1 t quod ame parati poſſet a doctiſſimis nulla alia lectu digniflima jam in lucem 


quibuſdam viris, amicis meis, impetravi, protulit, plura (ut ſpero) prolaturus, cum 
ut hos libros de officiis relegerent, et omni ſere doctrin e generl ſe tradit, incre- 


mecum ſus quugue annotata communi- dibili pene & eadem ſelici diligentiz. 
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this time:Dr. Chapman, introduced Mr, Tunſtall and Mr, Halt 
to gel Potter, the one as his librarian, the other as his 
cha laing and therefore had ſome reaſon to re t their taking an 
alive part againſt him in the option cauſe, though they. both 


q 


afterwards dropped it. Dr. Chapman's above-mentiotied attack 


on Pt. Middleton, which he could not parry, and his interpo- 


htion.,1n defence of his much-eſteemed friend Dr. Waterland, 
provoked Dr. Middleton to retaliate in 1746, ie him in 
ö a much more vulnerable part, in his charge to the archdeaconry 
of Sudbury, In 1747, to Mr. Mounteney's edition [a] of ſome 
ö ſelect orations of Demoſthenes, Dr. Chapman prefixed in latin, 

without his name, obſervations on the commentaries commonly 
a aſcribed to Ulpian, and a map of antient Greece adapted to De- 
| moſthenes. If archbiſhop Potter had lived, to another election, 
D he was, intended for prolocutor. As executor and ſurviving 
- truſtee. to that pronto his conduct in that truſt, particularly his 
£ preſenting himſelf to the precentorſhip of Lincoln, void by the 
- death of Dr. Trimnell (one of his grace's options), was brought 
into chancery by the late Dr. Richardſon, when lord keeper Hen 


0 
d ley in 1760 made a decree in Dr. Chapman's favour; 3 
n 


e an appeal to the houſe of lords, the decree, was reverſed, a 
8. Ir; Richardſon. ordered to be preſented. When Mr. Yorke had 
I ſiniſhed his argument, in which he was very ſevere on Dr. Chap- 
's WM man, Mr. Pratt, afterwards lord Camden, who had been his 
ch pupil, and was then his counſel, deſired him, by a friend, not to 
be uneaſy, for that the next day he would waſh him as white as 
d, now. . Thoſe were his wor 8. Thinking his caſe partially 
W ſtatec by Dr. Burn, in his eccleſiaſtical law, vol. i. (article 
C- Bisors). as it was taken from the briefs of his adverſaries, he 
m, expoſtulated with him on the ſubject by letter, to which the 
Ir. doctor candidly replied, that he 5 no means thought him cri- 
on WW rainal, and in the next edition of his work would cettainly add 
his WH his own repreſentation.” Dr. Chapman died the 14th of Ofto- 


jon ber 178 8 the pork, year BY NAG of, A Ke, 
ny, 0 HAB LL (Witiiaw), a. vety learned and pious divirie, - 
er biſhop, of Cork, Cloyne, and Roſs, in Ireland, was deſcerided, 
Dr. WH as he himſelf tells us, from patents in but narrow citcumſtances, 
hop Wl and born at Lexington in Nottingliamfhire, Dec. 18, i512. He 
out BY was ſent to a grammar-ſchool at Matisfield in the ſame county 3 
11 and thenee,. at the age of 7 n 
avin 


i moved to. Chrift's 7575 e in 
Cambridge; of which, after having taken his degrees of B. ane 

M. A. he was elecded fellow in 1607, He, becarie as eminent # 
tutor as any in the univerſity z, and was alſo rematkable ſor his 


Wc. „ þ 3} eye 5 +3: 407% F it 1 | 
(J. Who had been ſcticol-fellow with [King's eatlegs in i725," He was after 
br. Chapman at Eat and was eloBted to | wards a baron of the exchoguer in Irelapds 
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| . 1 ore 0 ene "fe 8 I | 
vid Sr enterale with 4 plats 05 a e e e 
5 mital'p erformiatices.” "At. theſe exerciſes Dr. Roberts of Ti 
Tollet Ss xelÞbrident 5 at St. Ma I here Cha 175 a3 0 ppo- 
meh puſhed 0 fo Hard, that, find ing Rimſelf unable to kee 
% ke diſp ute, . 12 Upon s the king, who! value 

me alben upon his fi in cd matters, undertook to main- 
kai the queſti Y 891 With no voy. fucceſs than the doctor; 
= 85 Vas fo . lis ſupe 
that hiv ajclty openly p fed Joy. tb find a man of great 
9 To good a Tubjea.” Many years after this, fr William 
St. Leger tis WT 6k with ne popi iſh titular dean of that 
| clty; it ? ft büt chat Chappel, then 92 7 of Caſhel; and provoſt of 
Dublin, accidentally overtook: them; upon which fir William, 
who 17 then} Present of cid propoſed” that the' two 3 
ſhould diſpute, eh, thoug h Chappel was riot forward to ac 


yet he did not any fp line. © But the opith dean, 1 
reat 1 80 de extricated him from this difficulty, 

| b Ving, © Fache 84 fn | I don't care to diſpute" with es who 
N kill his 85 Boe oy” fl 


But th rerurn—It is e wha Have ſpent his days 
= college, if ne Had not Feen an unexpected offer from Laud, 
| then bil Wee of Ta, of the deanerf of Cathel in Treland ; 

Which preferm 74 5 as kHitmiſelf tells us, he was Much 
al arba at G nage Peat e pee of ſome who envied 
his. Es he 05 5 W Beer yt g to accept.” For being a 
man 13 a ite ealy had no inclination t to ſtir, nor 
Was i at 411 N 17 95 es; b but he determined at length 


to * accept the offer; went to Ireland. accordirigly, and was 
dat lle dent of Catel, Alge 20, 1633. Soon after he was 
ade provoſt of 7 inity 0 ge in Bubis by Laud, then arch- 
| bifioþ of Canterbury, aud Uiatcttſor of che Uhverkty of Dublin; 
vho, deſirous of giving a new form to the He ry looked 
pon Chap 75 46 bene 3 eſtabliſſiment that 
was propo _—_ took: ins to decline this charge, 
the CE PIR Für too Heavy for his ſhoulders; 


269 for this purpdfe returned to England in May 1634, 'but in 
Win. Upon this lic went down to Cambridge, and refigned his 
fellowſhip which to him, as Himſelf Tays; was therfweeteſt of 
eartlily Frelerments. He alſo viſited bis native country; and 
taking his Hiſt leabe of his antient and pious tnother 
0 Lee 5 ih Auguſt, He was electee provoſt of Trinity col- 
lege, and had the care of it imt nas; committed to him; 
though he was not ſworn 1 it till $1163 7, on account 
of. the; new. ſage ARE eing Locher; eld 0 GR emo in d. The 
| Exexciſes of the univerſity were N riert y looked toy 5 
c 


dr at theſe logical weapons, | 


fer, he ferarned | 
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of Came 7 e rr one 


—. N res hos an in his ti mes. 
ham he mi nh LL he pleat — 5 


— any we; ipſtitute 


mans who, 


Grown 
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New e 
or 


pee ate ps ſomewhat 
ſtant and even man alive, y 


Cong rg g a puritan, and in Ireland for 
veg 15 > whe 110 he la bourgd-m under theſe great troubles,” 
by was expoſed ito. ill e E out of the rebel 
lion in the h latter end: of that year. He was under a kind of con. 
finement ar Dublin, on account of the impeachment _ _ 
till depending; but at Teagrh Sbtzined leave to'embir 505. 
land, for the fake of returning ence 5 — which, 920 5 


by as 11 8 £604," he eguld not ſafe 97 do. He embarked 


Dec. 26, 164, Aud the next ded pt Haven, after 
2 double eſcape, as himſelf 8 6 — wiſh wolves and 
the iriſſ ea. Hg went from Mi o Pembroks, and 
thence to, Tenby, where idformat! made of him to the 
eee woe gaol, 7 29. 4 lying there 


EL, ſeven 


ven weeks, de way 1 de ; hy" unn intern ef meg 
Owen, a member of W 1 upon giving ng bohd in toool, 
for his appearance ; atid,”March 16, ſet ver: for BriſtoL "Here he 
learnt that the'ſhip bound froniCork: to England, Wwhefein were 
a great part of his effects, as 16ſt. near Minchead g an therein, 
- among other things, periſhed his choice" colleCtion" of "books. 
After fuch à ſeries For e And ths ofvil eenfußend in 
oreafin 185 he withdrew to his native ſoil, where he ff | there 
mainder of his life in retizement and 3 And die "at Derby, 
where he had ſome time reſided, E Als! 
- CHARAS (Moizs);'a ſæifuf ott/at Uſez, fol- 
lawed' his profeſnon at Orange? NY vent and ſet- 
tled at Paris. Hating obtained 2 elende Gerbe reputa- 
tion b. > treatiſe on the virtues” and properties of Freneik, ho 
was choſen to deliver à courſe of chymiſtry at Ae ropa! garden 
of den at Paris, in Ai d e himfetf wirh general 
_ applauſe [md ie of rs. H harmiacopetia,” 17 4 2 vols. 
40. it af his lectures and his ſtodzes; s thougk 
it has 0 improved on ſincę, it is nor laid affde. It his been 
 franifſated inte all the langu ges of Burope, 40d Swen inte the 
cheſs, for the bee on öf the emperor. The '6diQs 
gainſt the calvinifts obliged Far te quit his country in 1589. He 
he over, to Eng land, FOI hates to Holland; and: afterwards | 
into Spain with - ambaſſfadef, who brought lm to eames 
of 5 Ln 3 AI. timing in nekneſe fm His birth. 
Every chat time oonvinced, tharthevipers 
for Le 1 5 ues apt Toleds wereinndvious, ever Hnee"they 
were deprive: of their venem b "the: Hat of a fumohs archbiſiop. 
The french doctor fet himſelf to'combar this errors The phy 
ficians'of the court; envious" of the OE Charas failed not 
take unibrige at üs l an e of him tothe 
inquiſition, from whence he . 1 riot Giſini d Hill head abjured 
the e faith. * Chara wed er are on” Ho dae to 


Poa Stn Et N97 2} Lhe: i a4; | 


2 the — voy ch 
eſs was 755 an Int» rs lis 1. 2 8 2 w . 
Uſe of ba 1 ae ound bg 14 5 wer 


a MS: N ings c 2 05 a 
bart, by Hearne; and à ſecond time hy 4 {Yom Salo it * | 
Peck, from a MS. ſtill prefervec * Train poliſh 1. 52% and the manner of it 
all, 'Cambridg 1 for the author left yg 18 os le enoug to this relate s 0 
ies of it. eck addi, wy way of and eaſy vun of -writing $: Wehe 
note upon his edition: 1 ipg extraQ can bg n ſon given. why his name 
of a letter from Mr, Beaupre Bell.“ Tie be. upprefled in the e he 
fron The whole duty of Mau was written poll umous Work 'of his ly 


ae du 


— a _ a» 


„ 


. 
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Hel died at 


of Perßa, 


CHARKE 


Aris, dmiti of che deadem . 
cnhoic in 1698, aged 3 55 es 
ARDIN (Sir 9 5 oyager, was the ſon Ws 
non etreller at Pix there in 16433 but, it is" 
8 00 quirted' bis 12 0 — 5 „and removed to London, 
n the reyocation' of the edict of Jantz in 168 5. He went to 
Perſia and the Eaſt- Indies, aud trafficked in jewels. Charles II. 
xing f 1 nd, conferred wi 9 "eel of knighthood. 
Indon in 1713. yapges, tranſlated into en 
femiſh,” afid german, have e much eſteemed, as very 
curious and very true: in this re circumſtance, it is Lid, very 
unlike the vo ofa of Paul Lucas, and many others, who ſeem 
to have run about the World for no other purpoſe | but to collect 
and prop pat ridicutous Hes. Chardin'giyesia very good idea 
s religion, cuſtyins, manners; and his defer; tion of 
other oriental countries, which he viſited; is'no leſs . 
_CHARES, an ancient ſtatuary, and diſcip le of Lyſipp pus, ru 
immortalized himſelf by the Coloſs of the 985 at Rhodes, wh 


| kiſs been reckoned'one of the ſeven wonders of the world. "This | 
ſtatue was of braſs, and above 100 feet high and was placed at 


the entran e of the harbour at Rhodes, with the feet upon two 
rocks, in fuch a manner, that ſhips could paſs'm full fail betwiat 
m_ Chares emplo yew twelve years u it ; and after ſtanjd⸗ 
fix; it Was thrown down by an earthe uake. Moavius 

a a caliph of the Saracens, who invaded Rhodes in 667, fold it 
a jew merchant; who i is faid to have loaded yoo camels with the 
materials of it. 

'CHARKE Aker) was youngeſt daughter of Calle 
Cibber the player, and afterwards'poet-laureat. At eight yea 
old"flie was put to ſchool, a had an education more ſuitable 


to a boy than a girl; and as. to grew 1 followed the ſame 3 | 
able t 


being more nmr in the an in the bed- 

and miſtreſs of the cur: comb, though ignorant of the needle. 
Her very — 7 —5 wok thö rad e turn; ſhoot- 
ing, hunting, riding races, oy. digging in a garden, being ever her 
favourite exerciſ del She alſo MAINE art act of her proweſs when 

a mere child, in protecting the houſe when in expectation of 
an attack from 3 5 the firing of piſtols and blunderbu 

out at the Windows. It her abtions: ſeem to have had 4 boyit 
miſchievouſnefs in, het? and ſbe ſometimes appears to Ha- 
run great riſque of ending them with the moſt fatal confe 


quences.” This wildneſs, wand was put ſome check to; oy 


her marriage, when x ; wich Mr. Richard 'Charke," 
eminent performer on the immediately after which The - 
launched ko the bs ry of a 1 world; where ſhe was, 
through the remainder of her life, buffeted about without ever 
once e 2 peaceful 3. r. Her huſband's inſatiable * 
"044+ on 
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TEAR to th al: charaQers gt, 
e Di itreſs'd oth. 
Fear ihe of. Mrs, Por 5 
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9 indu 1 on. 1 907 Fo 
e wel 


ade no..inglorious. Hgure in 
8 8. Ade 1 of. 55 
e LCE 


EY but even Yeo ht 7 1 
ö FTE 1 nnn 
| 1 her re en for * 
71 Ei orm ſtati LN 
enn ung e ly 1 | 


| a! 155 1 ; | 
a 11 1055 tures. during t he 85 f her 1 e axe 5 
but ena 80 = diftre es, ds et ws — 


n by A, der bas either ſcen or 7rd e of 
thoſe noſt wrets of a 8 . th embers, of h 
rolling, pn on ak Qo l-the 1 0 e be 575 
entering into articu Arb. 1 to n 44 
; eee publiſt ed the * N 5 Narrative of | 125 8 35 ” Whether 
| de profits of er book 2 * d 1 N he. ſhort re- 
mainder of it, 4 00 ſs ng for f I 18 uncer⸗ 
tain. Death ath, however, | Auf eriod to. its gent 10 dne 
Af ES Xit. (of Sweden), was. porn. une 277 16823 and 


Great, 


| f off in the ſtyle and with the. ſpirit of Alex | 
His Err ele aHhing, him, w t he tho iht 8 that dero? 6 I 
| 40 i Ake him.” 


ink, Hons ul 
tha ys the 19 5 5 « only, lired 32 fears: “ Oh, aptyered the 
4 that 3 is lang enough when, A; man has conquered King- 
dona Impatienvt0.rezgn, he cauſed himſelf to be declared of | 
at 15 :, and at his coronation, . atche 5 crown from 
W of Upfal, and put it upon u. mal wi 
ir of: grandeur "which ſtruck the people. 


Tel W. kin 0 ee s king of. 
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onfederaqy againſt, this-youthe Charles, aware 

| 1 attacked thong. one; after another. He 

x :nhagen, forced the. 

ench nts, and.canſed a Ggclaxatiog tb be; 

icy thats 45 aff: 3 —— back 
—— ar he gn 

2 — $1 3 

fire 1 „ Thęſe: wenaces 


his 19 oo e 
brought. on che treaty of Frawendalz. in . —— any ad-. 
vantages to hippie t quite content with humbling due 
he I anded and. obtained all he: wiſhed: for hig 2ll N ow: ot tf 

NH wan being finiſhed in leſs 1 weeks, in che ce 
of the year . che marched againſt the Ruſffans, Who, were. 
then MIN eging 1 — — 8 men! — 
wich 90, them into their entreng £8. hirty: 
thouſand —— 25 ; in or drowned, 20,000 aſked for —.— and 
the,rofh were: taken: or diſperſed. Charies permitted half the 

ruſſian {qldiers;tq ag without arms, and half tg repaſs the 
riyer with $: He detained, none buy the commanders in 
chief, to hom — he returned their arms and their moneys 
Among theſe therg was an aſiatig prinee, born at the ſoot af 
mount 4 who was now to live captive amidqt the ice af 
Swedenz © which, ſays Charles, is ig the ſame as if I,were ſome. 
time $0 a prif r among the. Crim-Tartars: wards, which: 
the . neſs of fortune cauſed afterwards to be recolleteds 
when, his ſwediſh hero was forced ta ſeek an aſylum in Turkey. 
It is ta. be ae threat „ killed, 1255 800 
wounded, at the battle of Narva. 

The cangueror turned himſeif nom, pg bel upon the 


king of Poland. He paſſed the river Duna, beat marſhal Stenauy 


who diſputed the pallage with him, forced the Saxons inte their 
ports, and gait da ſignal victory over them. He | baftened; to 
Courland, which ſurrendered to him, paſſed into Lithuania, 
made exery ching — down: him, and went to ſupport 
the intrigues of. tg cardinal primate of Poland, in.qrder:to de- 
privg Auguſtus of the crown. Being maſter of Warſovia, he 
purſueg. him, and gained the battle of Clifsaw, 5 his enemy 
nalen to him -Prodigieg of yalour, He again fell in with the 
ſaxon army commanded r beſieged Thorn, and cauſed 
Staniſſaus to be; elected ing of Poland. The terror of his 
arms carried all before them: the Ruſſians were cosy „ 
perſed „Aug pgs reduced to the laſt extremities, ſued for 
peace; a rles, dictating the conditions of it, obliged | 
to renounce his kingdom, and acknowledge Staniſlaus; a 
This peace was concluded in 1706, and now he Wight and 
J 5 2 Have been reco ciled with * ka but he 


choſe 


dethrone him, ac he 2X F ee p Per 9 — hg 
aware of it, and Taid; chat e his 3 zarkes affec es 8 
Alexander, but would be greatly diſapps ted if he qxpeAte 
find him Darius.“ : Oates left Sale 
with . of . deer che Rent 
riſthenes, t 


Sine Aint at dene, Ds 1707 . 540% . by 
d all his army <irhe fed or 
taken priſoners, and forced to fave' himſelf by” beitig carried 
off in a litter. And, thus reduced to ſeek an aſylum among the 
Turks, he gained Otchakof, and retired to Bender! All Which 
on. TY 85 The throne of Poland," and immortalized 
ter. Fort: 5 . E FE: 1 N 
3 The grand ſeig 5. NT Charles a Sardis" cer gots nag! 
ppointed him a'guard of 400 Tartirs. "The king of Swetlen's 
ie, in coming to Turkey, Was to excite the Porte àgainſt the 
tzar Peter; but, not ſucceeding either by menaces or intrigues, 
he grew in time obſtinate and — and eten braved the 
80 ſeignor, although he was his priſoner.” The Porte wanted 
| much to get rid of their gueſt, and at length was comp pelled 
to offer à little violence. Charles entrenched himſelf in his 
houſe at Bender, and defended himſelf againſt an army with 
=” domeſtics, and would not ſurrender till bis houſe Was on 
fire! Fu Bender he was removed to Demotika, where he 
grew ſulky, and was reſolved to lie in bed all the time he ſhould 
be there: Brea Jag actually did nie in bed to months, fe 
be fick. EK lea e 
'"Meamwhile his altere igtestel day. Elis e 
Stig advantage of his abſence, deſtroyed His army, and took 
from _ not only his own conqueſts; but thoſe o his' prede- 
ceſſors. At length he left Demotika; travelled poſt, with two 
companions only, through Franconia and Meckfenbourg; and 
arrived on the "11th day at Stralſund, Nov. 22 1714. Beſet 
in this town, he ſaved himſelf in Sweden, now reduced to 2 
moſt deplorable condition. - But his misfortunes had not cooled 
his paſſion for warring : he attacked Norway with an arm o 
20,000 men: he formed the ſiege of Frederickſnhall in 
1718; Where, as he was viſiting the works of his engineers by 
Aar ligt, he was ſtruck upon the Head with à ball, and killed 
upon the ſpot! His death happened on December rr © © 
Thus periſhed Charles and all his projects: for he was me- 
Aſtating deſigns which would have changed the face of Europe. 
The tar Was f with to ve-oltablifly _ and 
| rone 
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ethrone Ruguftus. Tie was Above cos nich ſhips to drive 
che 5 kicr Hanover fron the throne bf England; and replace 
ge pretender in itz and land · forces at iche ſame time to attack 
ge I. in His ſtates of Hanover; and efpecialy. in Bremen 
ind erden, hien he had taken Kone Charles. Charles XII. 
Monteſquieu, Was not Alexander; but he would have been 
Alexander's be Aoldieri? >| Henagt obſerves, <:that Charles in 
hi projets” Rud do reliſn for tlie death de d at to 
him, ſucceſs mut lie 8 the bounds of pro cy 9 N 
leſs he miglit be called ee northy 7! carrisd, 
as his "arid f. ſays, all Ni Jyirtuds of >the hero'to! an ow 
which made them as dangerous and pernicious a8 t the pf | 
ew His firmneſs was obſtinacy;/ns/tiberality: profuſion, his 
wrage' raſhneſs, his'ſeverity cruolty'* he was in his laſt ew: 
leſs a; king chamba tam, and more 4 ſoldier than an cr. 
B proj jeAs' 'vP. Mexatider, whom he affected to im 
re dot only wiſe bur wiſely executed: whereas Charles, 
knowing 3 But arms, never regulated any of his move- 
ments by policy; according to the exigeneles of the wont 
but fuffered® himſelf to de borne Aang by a brutal 'bourage} ; 
which often led him into difficulties, and at length occaſioned 
his death. He was a ſingular man, rather than à great man. 


As to his person beds eil and ofs noble mien, had a 1 


open forehead, large blue eyes, flaxen hair, fair cotnplezi 


- hailfome” noſe; but little" beard, und a TLaugli riot eee. 


is manners were harſh and auſtere; not to A ſavage: and; as 
to religion; he was indifferent towards all, chouglvoutwardlyra 
3 A Few ancedotes will illüſtrate“ his chkracter. 
datigers; however great, made the laaſti impreſſion ſupon bin. 
When 1 horſs er ro Were killed under him at the battle of 
Narva in 1 8 che deuped nimbiyvupbn freſh ones, ſaying, 


Theſe poople find me exetciſe. One day, when he was dic- 


tating letters to L leoretat 1 bomb fell througli thd roof into 
oy next room of the houſe, where theyiwereitfitting: © The ſe- 
ed r eee iow l e em abon"elntm; 
It his pen drop out of his hand: What is the matter, ſays 
the king ealmiy. Thel fecretary could only reply, de Ah, Hr, 
the bomben „ The bombPMays thekingy what: has the dong 
to do wirn what Lam dictating ? G0 „„ 
He preſerved mare humanity: than is ufually nd among 
conquerors. Once; in the midiſle of an Achion, fmding a young 
ſwediſn officer wounded and unable to march; he: obliged the 
officer to take his horſe, and continued to command bis infant 
on foot.” The princeſs Lubomirſi, who as very much in the 
intereſt and (god grades of Auguſtus, falling by accident inte 
the hands of one of his officers, he ordered her to be ſet at 
ny ſaying;, *:that 1 8 did not" n * women.. 


One 


| 469 


with Wis againſt a grenadier, that cher Had. robbed hi 
.. ͤ——y—y— Hig fanline.. 0 
i true, aid: Charles: ſterply;-\-that you have rohhed this. wan? 
The ſoldiet replied, d“ Bir, M Maye not done ner much harm 
do this man, as your majeſty has done to: . 3 0 you 
bave talen from Avgulits a kingdom, »whereas 1 — 
taken from this poor ela dinner.” Charles made 
peaſant imend, and patdoned the ſoldier fc his n 
<« hawever, my friend,” f. ſays he to him, 0 will de well. t9 
rerallect, that, iff took, 4 kingdom from Augustus, CIA cor 
take 4t for mnyſelil. . rag Dan ens 11 5 &8-1*1 {1s Sb 1 11 rf „ 
ei "Though Charles Jived; hardily himfelfy-a foldier-did not fear 
to remonſtratè to him againſt ſome bread, which was very black 
aud mauldy, and which: yet Was the, anly proyifion .the troops 
bad. Charles called fot 3 pinoe of it, and — ate ĩt 9 
ſaying; ** that it was in dt good, but 
ens" From che], danger bes in in Pola — Ae beat 
the: faxori: troops in — a comedy was exhibited! at Marien 
burg, whereithe combat Mas repreſented; to the: diſadvantage © of 
the: Swedes. „ff Q ys Charles hearing of {its I am far 
from envying ere hi pleaſure, Het them bat me them 
ates 28 long a they bill pi 44 Heer 
1 fog nifty oye} ould outet Maroon 1: 
ETON (Wars be earned phyſicjan,:was, fon of 
Walter Dee eee tan: Mallet in Somexſetſtire, 
and born chere Feb. 2 1010. He: was inſtructed in grammar 
learning Tbyrchis kather; andlin runs: entered at . 
Oxford. Hebbery early appliad himſelf to medicine, and 
the degree of doQoriof thasfdoulty conforred.on bits Feb. _ 


Soon after; he was made on of the phy ſiaiane in orginary.to | 


Charles I. Upon the decline of that prin ＋ „ hw re- 
moved ta London, wr kd bnittad into the college of phyſicians, 

and came into conſiderable pracłice. e e .of 10,years 
before the :reſtoration;obe) Wrete and publiſhed; ſeyeral treatiſes 


on various ſubjecta : the titled uf which: may be ſeen, in the 


* 2. Biographia! Britatmick'c> Wood tells us, that he became 
dam in ordidary'tpCharles H. while: in eile, and retained 
at honour after the king” s return. Upon the founding of the 
royal ſotiety,' heowhs one of: its frſt members. In) 9 he 
was choſen priſident of the collegenof eee Soon after, 
the naxrowneſs of his eireumſtancea obliged him ee = 
the iflandiof Jenſey. He died in %), aged 7. 
CHARLEE NAL (CARL ES Fado DR Rx, lord of), was 1 
dvd with & very delicate, body; and a mind of the ſame quality 
le vas Hp ſianately fond of polite! hterature, and gain“ 
fore"vf d ber ehe it, His „ wa 
5 *. 


One dap, near W himſelf, at en 


2. 


| vels, whi 


CHAR NOUR. 


dice" int MON Fd, eren in Mi 1 98851 * 1 
the "Qelieacy of his genius and taſte,” Taidy 4 that the muſes 
hat fed Him upon! blane-manger and! chicken broth.” The qua- 


 lities of his heart reſembled” thoſe of his mind. Having 


learnt that M. and madame Dacier were about to leave Paris; 


in order to ne more at their eaſe in the country, went im- 


mediately, and offered them ten thouſand francs in gold, and 
inſiſted on their acceptance of it. By ſtrictly adhering to the 
regimen preferibed him by the faculty, he four out his Hfe to 
the age of 80. The frequent uſe of rhubarb heated him ſo 
much, that it brought on a fever. The (phyſicians thought of 
eukine! him by copious bleeding, and eek of them ſaid-'t6 2 
reſt? & Theré, the fever is nom going off.“ „ tell vou,“ 
replieck I hevengt. chat it is not the fever, but the patient 
that is going off and Charleval died in an hour or two after 
which Was in 1693. - His poetical pieces fell into the hands of 
the preſident de Ry, his nephew, who never would hay ap to 
publiſh - them: A ſmall collection however was printed in 
1759, 12 m0. © Several of his epigrams are frequently qu eren in 
all companies. The converfation of the marechal d lorquin- 
court and: father Canaye, printed in che works of St. Evremotid, 
"= full 3 originality and humour, is is the compoſition of 
leval, exc ting” — little diſſertation on Janſeniſm and 
moliniſm; wh =p FO” ARG ſubjoined to it; but it falls | 
far ſhort of the in N that reigns in the reſt of the work! 
CHARLEVOIX aK Fri ae DB), a learned and 


induſtrious french fegt, born at St. Quintin in 1054, and 


died in 1 LIENS 61, äged 78, memorable for his hiſtories of his tra- 

Ver prodigiouſſy extenſive, and his uceuts are in 
general reckoned very good authority. They conſiſt: of: 
1. Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme dans le Japon; 12mo. 9 vols. 11 f. 


2. Hiftoire et deſeription generale du Japon, to. 2 vols. 1738, 


and 12 m0. 6 vols. 1754. 3. Hiſtoire de Fille de St. Dominique, 
to. 2 Vols. 1720. 4. Hikoire générale de la Nouvelle France, 


3 oo vols. 1744 * ae vols. 5. ea 5h ee Nu 


Para 12mo. 6 1 
Ex NOCK rene Af Richard Charnoet un at- 

forniey, deſcended from an antient family of that name in Lan- 

caſhire, was born in Londonz and educated” firſt in Emanuel 


| collec in Cambridge, from hence he removed to Oxford in 


1649, aud obtained 4 fellow ſiup by the purkamentarian intereſt. 
After warde HE . inte 1 8 where he preached, aud was 


8 adtwired yterians and independents. Upon 
th 1 = go 3 Clikrles I: being incapacitated to x 
terned · into England, and — inoltly 


a _GHARRON., 
.» London, here he preached. in private m cetings; 


8 


. 


7 


the reputation of a man of good parts, learning, ang e 
CHARPENTIER (FRaxas), dean of the french academy, 


was born at Paris, Feb. 1620. His eatly diſcovery of great 
acuteneſs made his friends deſign him for the bar; hut his taſte 
and humour carried him another way. He preferred the re- 


poſe and ſtillneſs of the cloſet to a noiſy and tumultuous life; 


and was infinitely. more delighted with languages and antiquity, 


known by the, name of ** Inſcriptions and Medals,” The 


that, wit and Aer ſtrength and learning, are every where 
with ſome of. the: bigheſt fig 


He died in 1680, His.works are printed in twojyols.. folio, - 


> 


FE 
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dull and common law at the, univerſities of Orleams/and Bour- 


Baby an commenced doctor in, that faculty. Upon his return 
to Paris, he was admitted an advocate in the court of parliament, 
He always declared the bar to 15 the beſt and moſt improving 
ſchool in the world; and eee at all the pub; 
lic hearings for fiye or ſix years: but foreſeeing that prefer- 


ment in this way, if ever attained at all, was like to come very 


flow, as he had neither private intereſt, nor relations among the 
ſolicitors and ptoctors of the court, nox meanneſs enough to 
cringe and flatter, and wriggle himſelf into buſineſs, he gave 
over that employment, and cloſely applied to the ſtudy of 
divinity. By his ſuperior pulpit eloquence, he ſoon came into 
high reputation with the greateſt. and moſt learned men of his 
time, inſomuch that the biſhops, ſeemed to ſtrive which of 
them ſhould get him into his dioceſe; making him an offer of 
being theological canon or divinity lecturer in their churches, 
and of other dignities and benefices, beſides giving him noble 
preſents. He was ſucceſſively theologal of Bazas, Ages, Le- 
thoure, Agen, Cahors, and Condom, canon and ſchoolmaſter in 
0 Bourdeaux, and chanter in the church of Condom. 
Queen Margaret, ducheſs of Bulois, entertained him for her 
preacher in ordinary; and the king, though at that time a pro- 
teſtant, fre e ee the honour to be one of his audience. 
He was allo retained to the late cardinal d' Armagnac, the 
pope's legate at Avignon, who had a great value for him. He 
never took any degree or title in divinity, but ſatisfied himſelf 
with deſerving and being capable of the Ligheſt. After about 
18 years abſence from Paris, he reſolved to go and end his days 
here; but being a great lover of retirement, he obliged himſelf 
by vow to become a carthufan. On his arrival at Paris, he 
communicated his intention to the prior of the order, but was 
rejected, notwithſtanding his moſt preſſing entreaties. He 


could not be received on account of his age, being then about 


48. He was told that that order required all the vigour of 
youth to ſupport its auſterities. He next addreſſed. himſelf to 
the celeſtines at Paris, but with the ſame ſucceſs, and upon 
the ſame reaſons :. whereupon he was aſſured by three learned 
caſuiſts, that as he was no ways acceſſary to the non-perform= 
ance of his yow, there lay no manner of obligation upon him 


from it; and that he might, with à very ſafe and good con- 
ſcience, continue in the world as a ſecular, without any need 
of entering into any religious order. He preached a courſe. of 
Lent ſermons at Angers in 1589. Going afterwards to Bour- 
deaux, he contracted there a very intimate friendſhip with 
Michael de Montaigne, author of the well known effays, from 


whom he received all poſſible teſtimonies of regard ;. for 


among other things Montaigne ordered by his laſt will, that 75 


464 
ſhould, after Nis deceaſe; be entitled to bear the cont © 
plain, ug che) belonged to his noble family. He ſtaid at Bour- 
denux from 1869 to 193; and in that interval compoſed his 
book, inkituled, * Les Trois Verit?s, The Three Truths,” [c] 
whicche publiſhed in i 594. This work procured him the ac- 
quaintance ef M. de Sulpice,” biſhop and count of, Cahors, 
who ſent for him and offered him the places of his vicar-genera] 
and canon theological in his 'charch, which he accepted. He 
was deputed ts the general aſſembly of che clergy in 1595, 


and was cheſen firſt ſecretary to the aſſembly. In 190 he 


returned to Cahors; and in that and the CY ear com- 
poſed eight diſcourſes upon the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper; 
and:others upon the knowledge and providence of God, the 
redemption of the world, the communion of ſaints, and likewiſe 
his books of wiſdom. Whilſt he was'thiis employed, the biſhop 
of Condom, to draw him into his dioceſe, preſented him with 
the chapterſhip in his church; and, the theologal chair, falling 
vacant about the ſame time, made him an offer of that too, 
which Charron accepted, and reſolyed to ſettle there. In 
1601 he printed at Beurdeaux his books * of Wiſdom,” which 
gave lim a great reputation, and made his character gene- 

rally known. October 1603, he made a journey to Paris, to 
thank the biſhop of Boulogne; *who, in order to have him 
near himſelf, had offered him the plate of theologal canon. 
This he was diſpoſed to accept of; but the moiſture and cold- 
neſs of the air at Boulogne, and its nearneſs to the fea, not 
only made it, he ſaid to a friend, a' melancholy and un- 
pleaſant place, but very unwholeſome too; adding, that the. 
fun was his viſible god, as God was his inviüble fun. At 
Paris he began a new edition of his books 44 of Wiſdom, of 
Which be lived to ſee but three or four ſheets wrought off; 
dying Nov. 16, 1603 of an apoplexy. The impreſſion of the 
new edition of his bock w of Wiſdom,” with alterations by the 
author, occaſioned by the offence taken at ſome paſſages in 


the former, was completed in 1604, by the care of a friend; 


but as the Bourdeaux edition contained ſome things that were 
- either ſuppreſſed or ſoftened in the ſubſequent dne, it was 
much ſought after by the curious. Hence the bookfellers of ſe- 


veral cities reprinted the book after tliat edition; and this in- 


duced à Paris bookſeller to print an edition, to which he ſub- | 
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joined all the paſſages of the firſt edition which had been 
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(ei Theſe three truths are the ſol - eee wee, rte 
928 : I. 'That there is 4 God and * firſt he combats th 

rue religion : '2- That of all religions the cond, the pagans, jens, and m lame 
1 ot eig true 6ne d That of din»: and e the third, the deren and 
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cafe hö mould leave 10 iffue⸗male of his own, M. Charron 
bear the coat of atins 
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to cut his throat, wks then 


CHASTEL | | 25. 


F thoſe. lich the- Preſident | 
Jeanning who was ; employed by the chancellor % eramine the 
book, judged. neceſſary! to be changed. This edition appeared 
in 170 . have been two tranſlations.of it into engliſh, 
the la Geo. Stanhope, D. D. printed ih 169). | 

CHASTEL-(Jozn), the ſon of a woollen-draper at Vario, 21. 


tempted to kill Henry IV. of France, Deg, 27, 1594. This 


rince; ha to the borders of Artois, was 
e eee He was in the chamber of his 


miſtreſs Gabriella Er zes, who lived then at the . Hotel de 


Bouchage; and, as he was going to embrace Montigni, he was 
ſtruck in his under lip with a knife, which broke a tooth in his 
mouth. John Chaſtel, who: gar e him that blow, and deſigned 

ut 18 or 19 years old. He had 
no ſooner given it, but he dropped his knife and hid himſelf in 
the crowds. Every body ſtood amazed, being at a loſs to know 
who the villain was 3 — he was likely to eſcape. But ſome- 


body happened to caſt an eye upon him, and he was taken _- 


venture ʒ the wildneſs of his look, as it is ſaid, betraying him. 


The king commanded the captain of the 9 had 


ſeized him, to let him go fjing that he pardoned; him: but 
hearing that he was a diſciple of the jeſuits, he cried-out, © Muſt 
then the jeſuits be 4 from my own mouth? This re- 
ticide being carried to the priſon called Fort VEveche, was 
there examined by -the great provoſt or ordinary judge of the 
1 s houſhold; and declared che reaſons that determined him 
o deſperate an attempt; which he — more fully he 
* after, before the o of the parliament. Being queſ- 
tioned ubout the fact, he- confeſſed 7 imſelf puſhed: 1 it, by 
the conſciouſneſs of having led a ſcandalous and wicked life 3 
that he deſpaired of forgiveneſs, and that it was impoſſible for 
him to eſcape going to hell; but that he hoped. to * his 
damnation. more tolerable by attempting a great action. 
iked what that great action was ? he anſwered, the murder 
the king z not that even this would abſolve him from damnation, 
but only that it would make his torments more tolerable... : 
ing aſked; whence: he had this new theology e e 
from the ſtudy of philoſophy: --He was — aſked; whether 
te had . ſtudied fophy_ in- the. college of the jeſuits, and 
vhether he was ever in the meditat amber, in which are 
the pictures of ſeveral devils, and a =p n ee ſtrange figures; . 
nd in which the jeſuits introduce t th a 
pretence to reclaim them from their wicked 3 but in reality 
o diſturb their minds, and to frighten them by ſucli apparitions . 
nto a reſolution to commit deſperate actions ? % which he 
alwered, that he had ſtudied two years and a half under father 
bueret; and 2 been in the meditation-chamher. 
Vol. NI. Hh * 


* 
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that he was without the mou of the church; and that no one 


moſt inhuman and abominable murder, and had wounded the 
king in the face with a knife; and that, having been taught a 
falſe and damnable doctrine, he ſaid on his trial, that it was 


aAfterwards his body to be drawn and quartered by four horſes, | 


e eee een ee e ee, Ret 
es and chattels forfeited to the king. Before this ſentence 


Being afked who it was that perſuaded him to kill the king? 
his anſwer was, that he had heard in ſeveral places, that it was 
lawful to kill the king; and that they who ſaid it, called him a 
ryrant. Then they aſked him whether it was not cuſtomar 
with the jeſuits to talk of killing che king ? to which he replied, 
that he had heard them ſay, that it was lawful to kill the ing: 


ought to obey him, or acknowledge him for a king, till he bad 
obtained the pope's approbation. Being again examined in the 
grand chamber, he made the fame anſwers; and particularly 
aſſerted and maintained the following propoſition : viz. that 
c it was lawful to kill kings, even the king now reigning, who 
was no member of the church, becauſe he was not approved 
He was ſentenced to death by a decree of the parliament 
Dec. 29, 1594, and ſuffered the ſame day by the light of flam- 
beaux. The ſentence ſets forth à particular account of his 
ſufferings, and runs in this manner: The court has con- 
demned, and does condemn, John Chaſtel to make honourable 

amends before the chief door of the church of Paris, ſtripped 
to his ſhirt, holding in his hand a lighted wax taper of two 
pounds weight, and there to ſay and declare on his knees, that 
he had wickedly and treacherouſly attempted to commit this 


lawful to kill the king, and that king Henry IV. now reign- 
ing, was not a member of the church till he had obtained the 
pope's approbation; of which he the ſaid John Chaſtel repents, 
and for which he begs pardon of God, of the king, and of the 
court. This done, he is to be drawn on a ſledge to la Place 
de Greve, which anſwers to what we call Tyburn, * and there 
to have the fleſh of his arms and thighs torn off with red hot 
pincers; and his right hand, in which he is to hold the knife 
with which he endeavoured to commit the murder, cut off; 


pulling ſeveral ways, and his members and corpſe to be thrown 
into the fire, and burnt to aſhes, and the aſhes thrown up into the 


executed upon him, he ſhall alſo be put to the rack, and 
1uffer” the ordinary and extraordinary torture, to forte him to 
declare his accomplices, and ſome other circumſtances relating 
By the ſame deer 


» 
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all the jeſuĩits were baniſhed out of France, 


but this not entirely on account of Chaſtebs crime 5 which 
was only here an occaſion of determining a cauſe againſt . 
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CHATTERTON., 467 


) that had been pleaded ſome months before. Peter Chaſtel his "4 

g father, er 8 Gueret, Po ag | wine; Chaſtel ge A | 

8 ſtudying philoſophy, were tried Jan. 10 following. The jeſuit £ 

y RR for — 2. Chaſtel for nine years out of e 5 

, and for ener out of the city and ſuburbs of Paris; upon pain 

: of being hanged and ſtrangled, without a trial, if they preſumed 

e to return. The jeſuit's goods and chattels were forfeited to 

d the king, and Peter Chaſtel was fined 2000 crowns. The court | 

e alſo ordered the houſe, in which Peter Chaſtel lived, to be en- | 

y tirely demoliſhed and laid even with the ground; the ſpot on 

at which it-ſtood to be applied to the uſe of the public, and that 

0 no other houſe ſhall ever be built upon it; but that a high þ 

d pillar of free-ſtone ſhould be ſet up there for a perpetual mo- | 
nument of that moſt wicked and abominable murder attempted [ 


nt on the king's perſon, / and that on the ſaid pillar be engraved 
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1 an inſcription containing the reaſons for which the houſe was 

8 demoliſhed and the pillar erected. This ſentence was executed; 

n- but the pillar has ſince been taken down, and a ſpring cauſed 

le to r Def... I I PI on 

ed _ CHATELET' (THE, MARCH1ONESsS), deſcended. of à very 

vo antient family of Picardy, was born on the 17th of December | 

at 1706. Among the women of her nation who have rendered . 
nis themſelves illuſtrious, ſhe-is certainly entitled to the firſt rank. 


he Before her, many of them had acquired . by agreeable 
2 romances, and by poetical pieces, in which there appeared the 
as graces of wit, and the charms of ſentiment. Several alſo, by 
m- applying themſelves to the ſtudy of languages, by making their 
the beauties to paſs into their own, and by enriching their ver- 
ts, ſions with valuable commentaries, had deſerved well of the 
the | republic of letters. By compoling works on ſubjects which un- 


ace fold themſelves only to men of rare genius, ſhe has claſſed 

ere Wl herſelf with the greateſt philoſophers, and may be ſaid to have 

hot I rivalled Leibnitz and Newton. She wrote “ Inſtitutes of 

nife | Phyſic,” a work conſidered as a + maſterpiece of eloquence and 

pff; reaſoning, .addrefled to her ſon,: This is a commentary on 

ſes, Leibnitz s philoſophy which is often unintelligible. It is thought - | 
wn her ſevere ſtudies haſtened her end. She died 1749, aged 43. 5 
the CHATTERTON (Tron as), a, moſt aſtoniſhing N and | 
his one to whom M. Baillet would certainly. have given a place 


nce t mong hie © enfans celebres,” Was barn at Briſtol Nov, 20, 
and 17523 and educated at a charity- ſchool on St. Auguſtin's Ba ck, 


n to where nothing more was taught than reading, writing, and 
ting accounts. At 14 years of age, he was articled clerk to an at- 
torney at Briſtol, with whom be continued about three years ; 
nce, jet, though his education was thus confined, he diſcovered an 
hich early turn towards poetry and engliſh antiquities, and particularly - . 


em towards heraldry, How ſoon he began to be an author is not 
Ns n known. 


© 4x 


known. Ir the 10572 and Countr Magazine for March 1169 
afe two letters; robably from him, as they are dated from 
Briſtol, and ſubfcribed with his uſual fignature, D. B. that is, 
Dunhelmus Briftolienfis. The former contains' ſhort extracts 
from two MSS. « written 300 years a by one Rowley a 
monk,” concerning drefs in the e. enry I; the latter 
Ethelgar, a Saxon poem, m bonrbalt proſe. 2175 the ſame ma- 
gazine for May 1760, are three communications from Briſtol, 
with the ſame fignature, D. B. one of them intituled Ob- 
fervations upon axon Heraldry, with drawings of Savon At- 
ehiievements; and, in the been months of 1769 and 4 
there are ſeveral other pieces in the ſame magazine, which are 
rindoubtedly of his composition. | 
In April 1770 he left Briſtol, Alguſted with his wiokeſon, 
and ivreconcileable to the line of A in which he was placed ; 
and coming/to Lomſon, in hopes of advaneing his fortune by 
his pen, he ſunk at once from the fublimity of his views to an 
- abſolute dependanee on the patronage” of Tookſellers.. Things 
however ſeem ſoon to have brightened up à little wich him; 
for, May 14, he writes to his mother, in high ſpirits, upon the 
change in his ſituation, with the following Lareaftic reflection 
upon Hi his 99 55 patrons at Briſtol. As to Mr., 
—, &c. they rate literary lumber 10 low tha 
F believe an 1 in their eſtimation muſt be poor indeed: 
but here matters are otherwiſe. Had Rowley been a Londoner 
| wer ag 4 Briſtowyan, 1 could have lived "oy" Copying his 
works. 
In a letter to his filter, May 30, he- informs ber, that be is 
wo be employed in writing a voluminous « of London, 
to appear in numbers ihe b 5 gof next winter. Mean- 
while, he had written ſom praiſe of Beckford, then 
lord. 8 U. ieh Had procured um the e of being pre- 
ſented to ordfitip 3. and, in the letter juſt mentioned, he 
ves the Following account'of © 'his reception, with certain ob- 
rvations upon political writing. “ The lord mayor. received 
me as politely : as a citizen could: but the devil of the matter 
its, there is no money to be got on thie- fide of the ueſtion.— | 
However „he is a pook author 'who cannot write on both ſides. 
ays on the pa 5 atriotic fide will fetch ho more than what old 
is by is ſold for-. As the” patriots themſelves are ſearching WW Tn 
for Per they have no ede fpare.— On the other hand, mn: 
_ unpopular effays will not even and wit pay 
to haye them. ene but ge you ſeldom: Tow: 
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berzess, ap 11; he tells his ſiſter, that he had eden laſt 
month in ſeveral ines; in the Goſpel Magazine, the Town 
and or. che Court and City, 1 London, the Political 
Regiſter, Sc. But all theſe exertions of his genius brought in 
ſo little profit that he was ſoon reduced to the extremeſt in- 
digence;' ſo that at laſt, oppreſſed with poyerty and alſo diſeaſe, 
in a fit of deſp air he pur an end to his . Aug. 1770, 
with a doſe of poiſon. This unfortunate perſon, _ cer- 
tainly a'moſt* extraordinary genius, ſeems yet to have been a 
moſt ungracious 3 He was violent and impetuous 


do a ſtrange degree. From the firſt of the above cited letters 


to his ſiſter, hea pears to have had a portion of ill humour 
and ſpleen . enough for a lad of 17; and the editor 
of his Miſcellanies” Porte ac that he poſſeſſed all the vices 
and irregularities of youth, and that his proligacy” was at leaſt 
as conſpicuous as his abilities. * - 

In'1777 were publiſhed; in one volume 8vo, Poems, Cup- 
poſed to have een written at Briſtol, by Thomas Rowle 
and others, in the 15th century: the greateſt part now 
publiſhed Five the moſt authentic copies, with an engraved . 
cimen of one of the M88. To which are added a preface, an 
introductory account” of the ſeveral pieces, and a gloſſary.“ 
And, in 1778, were publiſhed, in one volume 8vĩõ., «© Mif- 
cellanies in proſe and verſe, by Thomas Chatterton, the ſuppoſed 
author of the poems publiſhed under the names of Rowley, &c.” - 
Concerning P ee oo the poems under the name of 
Rowley {that is, whether they were really written by a perſon 
of that name, or are only what they are now generally believed 
to be, the' for cries of Chatterton) let us hear the editors * 
the abore — 75 5 oh 

The prefacer of Rowley's 


s poems — 2 thin/acogtine of them, 
in the words of Mr. George — of Briſtol, to whom, he 
fays, the public is indebted for them. The firſt diſcove _ 
certain MSS. having been depoſited in Redclift church, a 

three centuries ago, was made in the year 1768, at the time of 
opening the new — 85 at Briſtol; and was owing to a r 
lication in Farl eekly Journal, Oct. 1, containing, An | 
Account of the Ceremonies obſerved at the opening of the 
old Bridge? taken, as it was ſaid, from à very ancient MS. 
This excited the curiofity of fome perſons to enquire after the 
original. The printer, Mr. Farley, could give no account of it, 
or of the perſon who brought the copy; but after much en- 
quiry it was diſcovered that i this perſon was a youth between 15 
and 16 ars of age, whoſe name was, Thomas Chatterton, and 


whoſe faraily had been ſextons of Redelift church for near 


150 years. His father, who was now dead, had alſo been 
Teſter e ee ool-in * "The young man was 
| | 3 | 8 as 


at firſt very unwilling to diſcover from /whenee; he had the 
original; but, after many promiſes made to him, was at laſt 
prevailed on to acknowledge that he had received this, together 
with many other MSS. from his father, / who: had found them 
in a large cheſt, in an upper rœom .qyer/ the, chapel, on the 
north- ſide of Redclift church.“ It is added, that ſoon. after 


this Mr. Catcot commenced. an acquaintance with Chatterton, 


and partly ial N they 12 as purchaſes, procured. from him 
copies of many of his MSS. in proſe and . as other copies 
were diſpoſed of in like manner to others. It is concluded 
however, that whateyer may have been Chatterton's part in this 
very extraordinary tranſaction, whether, he was the author, or 
only (as he conſtantly aſſerted) the copier, of all theſe produc. 
tions, he appears to have kept the ſecret entirely to himſelf, and 
not to have put it into any one's power to bear certain teſti- 
mony either of his fraud or of his veracit r.. 
Tbis affair, however, has ſince become the foundation: of a 
moſt, mighty controverſy, and the war, among the critics haz 
yet ſcarcely. ſubſided. The poems in queſtion, 
1777, were republiſhed in 1778, with an. * Appendix, contain- 
ing ſome obſervations upon their language; tending to prove 
that they were written, not by any antient author, but entirely 
by Chatterton.“ Mr. Warton, in the third volumę of his 
« Hiſtory of Engliſh, Poetry, has eſpouſed the ſame fide of 
the queſtion. Mr. Walpole alſo. obliged the learned world 
with a Letter on Chatterton, from his preſs at Strawberry-hill, 
which was reprinted, by his permiſſion, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. On the other hand has appeared, Ohſervations 
upon theſe Poems, in which their authenticity is aſcertained, 
by Jacob Bryant, eſq. 1781; “ 2 vol. 8 vo.: and another edition 
of the Poems, with a comment, in which their antiquity is con- 
ſidexed and defended, by Jeremiah Milles, D. D. dean of Exe- 
ter, 1782, 4to, Then again, in anſwer to theſe two works, we 


© 


have had three pamphlets immediately after: 1. Curſory ob- 


ſervations on the poems, and remarks on the commentaries of 
Mr. Bryant and Dr. Milles; with a ſalutary propoſal addreſſed 
to the friends of thoſe gentlemen. 2. An archæological 
epiſtle to dean Milles, editor of à ſuperb edition of Rowley's 
poems, & . I: An enquiry, into the authenticity of the poems 
attributed to Thomas Rowley, in which the arguments. of the 
dean of Exeter and Mr. Bryant are examined, 

Warton; and other pieces in the public prints and 1 e 
all preparatory to the. complete. ſettlement, of the bulimeſs, in 
« A yindication of the appendix to the poems called Rowley's, 
in reply to the anſwers of the dean of Exeter Jacob Bryant, 
eld. and a third anonymous writer. With ſome further ob- 
ſexyations upon thoſe poems, and an Examination; of 2 4 
94 | 1 — meer 
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and virtue, he was greatly eſteemed. I 


CHAUCER 471 


dence hi 2» wenn produced in ſupport of their authenticity. 
By Thon ol hitt, 1782,” 8yo. . 

Upon the whole the War between Bentley and Boy le about 
Phalaris, f though waged with a far more hoſtile ſpi tele? yet does 
not 4590, to have produced greater commotions and diſturbances 
in its than the late war about Rowley and Chatterton : and 
all 5 5 ed. by whom? Why, wonderful to fay! by a raw, 
ee r ed Ari ling, who had not attained to man- 
hood, and of hom 5 £ have TP predicated as N as of 
en 1 ri | 


| Oftndenttenis dave tanum fits que b Half de rte 


cn SStetiee) one of the elt as Wers as RN. 

antient of the engliſh poets, lived i in the xivth century. It 
enerally agreed, that he was born in London in 1328, the 
i ond of Edward III. He was educated at "Cambridge, where 
he reſided in his 18th year, when he wrote the © Court of 
Love,” and ſome other pieces. He removed from Cambridge 
to ſtudy at Oxford, and afterwards travelled into France, Hol- 
land, _ other countries. Upon his return he entered himſelf 
i the B His diltinguiſking accompliſhments both 
and mind gained him the friendſhip of many. er⸗ 
ws, 150 diſtinction, by whom he was drawn to court, where 
bie firſt 15 ployment was in quality of the lie page. In 
the 4.88 anted him for his good ſervices, by the title 
pee Fa 3/4 ettus noſter, an annuity of 20 marks, ith: ble 
= of the, exchequer, till he could otherwiſe provide for Ain. 
Not long after he was made gentleman of the King's privy _ - 

chamber, and in 1369 the king granted him the further ſur 
of 20 marks. a year during life. Next year he was made 
ſhield-bearer to HE king. N the number of Chaucer's court« 


; 575 


patrons was {obo of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, by whom, and 


alſo, his ducheſs Blanche, a lady — uiſhed for her wit 
is = had: in her 

ſervice one Catharine Roxet (daughter of fir Payn or Pagan, 
Roxet, a native of Hainault, and Guy en king at arms for that 
country), who married ſir Hugh Swinford, a knight of Lincoln, 
entleman dying ow after their marriage, his lady re- 
en into the duke 's family, and was appointed governeſs of 
his children. "She had a fi kewiſe whoſe name was Phi- 
lippa, a great favourite with the duke and ducheſs, and by them 
therefore, recommended to Chaucer for a wife. He married 
her about the year. 1 369, when he was in the flower of his 
age, and, as appears from a picture taken of him at that time, 
one of the handſomeſt perſons about the court. In the 46th 
my a. FM s. prince, Chaucer HE alf 98 e in con- 


junction with other perſons, to treat with the republic of 
Genoa. This negotiation, it is conjectured, regarded the 
| hiring of ſhips for the king's navy 3, for, in thoſe times; though 
we made frequently great naval armaments, yet we had but 
very few ſhips of our own; and this defect was fupplied by 
hiring them from the free ſtates, either in Germany or Italy. 
Upon his return, his majeſty granted him a pitcher” of wine 
daily, in the port of London, to be delivered by the butler of 
2 Soon after he was made comptroller of the cuſtoms 
of London, for wool, wool-fells, and hides; with à proviſo, 
that he ſhould perſonally execute that office, and keep the ac- 
counts of it with his own hand. About a year after His nomi- 
ation to this office, he obtained from the king a grant of the 
Jands and body of ſir Edmund Staplegate, ſor of fir Edmund 
Staplegare of ae in ward. His income at this time amounted 
to 1000l. per annum. In the laſt year of king Edward, he 
was one of the commiſſioners ſent over to expoſtulate with 
the French, on their violation of the truce. ' Richard II. who 
ſucceeded. to the crown in #377, confirmed the ſame year his 
grandfather's grant to Chaucer of 20 marks a year, and like. 
wiſe the other grant of a pitcher of wine daily. In the fourth | 
year of Richard II. he procured a confirmation of the grants 
that had been formerly made to himſelf and to Philippa his 
wife. Chaucer had adopted many of Wickliffe's tenets, and 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in 1382, in ſupporting John 
Camberton, generally ſtyled John G Northampton, mayor of 
London, who attempted to reform the Ay; according to the 
advice given by Wickliffe. This was highly reſented” by the 
clergy. Camberton was taken into cuſtody. Our poet, who 
was apprized of his danger, made his eſcape out of the -- 
dom, and ſpent. his time in Hainault, France, and Zealand, 
where he wrote moſt of his books. a. 
His neceſſities forcing, him to return to England, he was diſ- 
covered, ſeized, and ſent to priſon. But upon diſcovering all 
he knew of the late tranſactions in the city, he was diſcharged. 
This confeſſion brought upon him a heavy load of calumny. 
To give vent to his ſorrow at this time, he wrote his Teſta- 
ment of Love, in imitation of © Botthius de Conſolatione 
Philoſophiæ. His affliftions. received a very. conſiderable ad- 
dition by the fall of the duke of Lancaſter's credit at court. 
He now reſolved to quit that buſy ſcene of life which had in- 
volved. him in ſo many troubles, and accordingly 'retired to 
Woodſtock, where he employed part of his time in reviſing 
and correcting his writings. The duke of Lancaſter's return 
to favour, and his marrying Catherine Swynford, fiſter to 
Chaucer's wife, could not influence our author to quit his re- 
tirement, where he publiſhed his admirable “ Treafiſe on the 


Aſtrolabe. 
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Aﬀtrotabe.2 The king, upor | bly retern to France, where he 
eſpouſed Babel the french king's daughter; who was then 
very young, and put under the care of the ducheſs of Lancaſter, 

nted Chaucer' an annuity of 20 marks per annum, in lie 
of that given him by his grandfather, which poverty had forced 
him to diſpoſe of for his ſubſiſtence, and in the 4 ft year of 
his reign granted him his protection for two years! — — 
the death of the duke of Lancaſter; he retired to Dunnin 
caſtle, where he ſpent the laſt two years of his life“ 
the acoeſſon of Henry of Lancaſter the ſon of his — 
law, to the throne, having aceidentally loſt the two laſt grants of 
an annuity, and that of the wine by king Richard; he obtained 
a. confirmation of them by an oe (of his former 


ö 
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letters patent. The new king alſo granted him, in the firſt 
year of his reign an annui gh 40 marks Rex ann for the 
term of his le. He died OM: 25, 1400, and was buried at 


Weſtminſter-abbey, in ue reat ſouth-erofs aiſle. ' By his wife 
Philippa he had two ſons, Thomas and Lewis, to the latter of 
whom he addreſſed his“ Aftrolabe, Thomas was ſpeaker 
of the houſe” of commons, in the rei ny of Henry IV. ambaſſa- 
dor to France and Zurgundy, an pallets through ſeveral 
other public poſts.” | | 
1 — 5 Beaumont, in letter to Mr Specht, dated From 
iceſter, June 30, 1. Gor: rin ucer with o poets, 
ics eye wr ey Ss 5 * Tales contain in thein daz 
the ſame 'argument — is 10 Nadel in comedies': his ſtyle 
therein for the moſt part is low and open, and like unto: 
but - herein they differ. The comedy writers do all follow 
and borrow one of another; as Terence from Plautus and 
Menander; Plautus from Menander and Demophilus; Statius 
and Cæcilius from Diphilus, Apollodorus, and Philemon'; and 
almoſt all the laſt comedians m that which was called Au- 
tiqua” Comedia... Chaucer's device of his Canterbury pili- 
grimage is merely his on; his drift is to touch all ſofte “ 
men, and to diſcover all vices of age; which he doth {9 feel- 
ingly, and with ſo true an aim, as he never fails to hitfwhat- 
ſoever mark he 1 at.” He afterwards obſerves, that our - 
poet may be called the pith and finews of cloquencey 
and che ver 4 itſelf of all mirth and pleafant — ys 'be- 
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rt. ſides one gift he had above other authors, and that is, by ex- 
n- celleney of his deſeriptions to poſſeſs his readers wich a more 
to torcible imagination of ſeeing that (as it were) done before their 
ng cus which they read, than any other that hath ever written in 
rn any tongue.“ . en ** £ | 
to As Chaucer is the father of en, gliſhy poetry,” ſays Dryden; i 
re- % ſo J hold him in the — of veneration as 3 et 


Wr 835 Homer, or = OE ITEN he is a perpetual 


fountain 


* 
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fountain of good ſenſe, learned in all : ſciences,/ and t | or 
ſpeaks properly on all ſubjects; as he knew what to ſay, ſo 
he knew alſo when to leave off, a dontinence which is practiſed 
dy few writers, and fearcely by any of the antients, excepting 
Virgil and Horace. Chaucer followed nature everywhere, but 
as never ſo bold as to go beyond her; and there is a great dif- 
ference of being poeta and nimis poëta, if we may believe Ca- 
tullus; as much as betwixt a modeſt behaviour and affectation. 


The verſe of Chaucer, I confeſs, is not harmonious to us; but 


' it: is like the eloquence; of one whom Taeitus commends, it 
was auribus iſtius temporis actommodata: they who lived with him, 
and ſome time after him, thought it muſical; and it continues 
ſo even in our judgment, if compared with the numbers of 
Lydgate and, ;Gbwer, is .contem oraries: there is the rude 
ſweetneſa of a ſcotch tune in it, r is natural and pleaſing, 
though not perfect. It is true, I cannot go ſo far as he who 
publiſhed the laſt edition of him, for he would make us believe 
the fault is in our ears, and that there are really ten ſyllables 


in a verſe, where we find hut nine. But this opinion is not 


worth conſuting; it is ſo groſs and obvious an error, that com- 
mon ſenſe (which'is a rule in every thing but matters of faith 


and revelation) muſt convince the reader, that equality of 


numbers in every verſe, which we call heroic, was either not 


known or not ahways practiſed in Chaucer's age: it were an 
£aſy matter to produce ſome thouſands of his verſes, which | 
are lame for want of half and ſometimes. a whole one, and 


vhich non pronunciation can make otherwiſe. We can only 
ay, that he lived in the infancy of our poetry, and that nothing 
is brought to perfection at the firſt. We muſt be children be- 
fore we grow men. There was Ennius, and in proceſs of 
time a Lueillus and a Lucretius, before Virgil and Horace; 


even after Chaucer, there was a Spenſer, a Harrington, a Fair- 


fax, before Waller and Denham were in being; and our num- 
ders were in their non- age till theſe laſt appeared. 


He muſt (Dryden. afterwards adds) have been a man of a 

moſt wonderful comprehenſive nature, becauſe, as it has been 
truly obſerved. of him, he has taken into the compaſs of his | 
Canterbury Tales, the various manners and humgprs, as we 


now call them, of the whole Engliſh nation in his age. Not 
a. ſingle. character has eſcaped him All his pilgrims are 
ſevexally diſtinguiſhed from each other, and not only in their 
inclinations, but in their phyſiognomies and perſons. Bap- 


tiſta . Porta could not have deſeribed their natures better 


than by the marks which the poet gives them. The matter 


and manner of their tales and of their telling, are ſo ſuited to 
their different educations, humours, and callings, that each of 


them would, be improper. in any other mouth. Even the 
Hin ito) „„ | | | grave 


CHAULIED., . 


ral ſorts of gravity: their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their 
age, their calling, and their breeding; ſuch as are becoming 
* + fg and of Hem only. Some of his perſons are vicious, 
and ſome virtuous; ſome are unlearned, or 15 Chaucer 98 
the 


them) lewd, and ſome. are learned. Even the ribaldry of 


* cu 
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low characters is different: the reeve, the miller, and the cook 
are ſeveral men, and diſtinguiſhed from each other, as much 


as the mincing lady, prioreſs, and the broad-ſpeaking gap-tooth'd 
wife of Bath. Be enough of his : there. fe fuch 3 variety of 
game ſpringing up before me, that I am diſtracted in my choice, 
and know not which to follow. It is: ſufficient to ſay, according 
to the proverb, that here is God's plens . We hear our fore- 
fathers and great grand: dames all before us, as, they were in 
Chaucer's days: their general characters are ſtill remaining in 
mankind, and even in England, 0 0 they are called by 
other names than thoſe of monks and irjars, of chanons, and 
lady abbeſſes, and nuns : for mankind is ever the ſame, and no- 
thing loſt out of nature, though every t ing 18 altered. —Boc- 
cace lived in the ſame age with Chaucer, had the ſame genius, 
and followed the ſame ſtudies ; both writ noyels, and, each of 
chem cultivated his mother-tongue,—In the ſcrioug fart of po: 
etry the advantage is wholly on Chaucer's ſide; for though the 
Engliſhman has borrowed many tales from the Italian, Jet it 
appears that thoſe of Boccace were not generally of his own, 
making, but taken from authors of former ages, and by him 
only, modelled ; ſo that what was of invention in cither; of 
them, may b. ee But Chauser has refined on Boc- 
cace, and has mended the ſtories, which he has borrowed, in 
his way of telling, though proſe allows more liberty of thought, 
and the expreſſion is more eaſy, when unconfined by numbers. 
Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins the rage at dif- 
advantage. His © Canterbury Tales” have been incomparably 
5 well publiſhed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
a CHAULIEU: (GviLLEAuME), was born at Fontenay in 
n Normandy, in the year 1639. His father was conſeiller d 'ẽtat 
is at Rouen, by whom he was placed in the College de Navarre 
„e at Paris, where he acquired a profound knowledge of the an- 
ot tient authors, and contracted an intimacy with the duke de 
re Rochefoucault and the abbẽ Marſillac. His lively: converſation 
Ny and his various talents procured: him the patronage of theſe 
p- two perſons, and an opportunity for gaining a knowledge of 
the world, Here he formed an e Frapch that had. à great 
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influence on his poetry. The ducheſs of Bouillon, a niece of 


ought it neceſſary to, obtain' a piece, of ground 
| Chanlley. Js poet 
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476 CHAUETEU, 
with much addreſs, brought the treaty to effect agree 
the defires' of the dichels, and thus acquired the r of 
dy, who afterwards berame the inſpirer of his ſonnets. Her 
houſe was a temple of the muſes; che encouraged, rewarded, 
and inſpired all ſuch as ſniewed but the leaſt ſparks of poetic 
enius; but ſhe evinced a particular regard for Chaulieu. 
Through her he became known to the dike de Vendome, « 
great friend of the muſes, who, as grand prior of France, 
preſented him with a priorate on the iſle of 'Oler6n, with an 
annual revenue of 28,000 liyres. To this were afterwards added 
the abbacies of Any Renes, Aumale, and St. Stephen, 
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and thus he was enabled to pafs his life in eaſe and affluence. 
The fir thing by which Chaulieu became” Enn 36 a poet 
was 4 rondeay on Beifcrade's tranflation of Ovid's Metamor- 
poſes, He ſoon foubd opportunitſes for appearitig frequently 
Fofore the Public; and his acquaintance with Chapelle deter- 
mined him entirely for jovial poetry. Chaulien was 9 585 
be Mp z he ſung with the Aſk in his hand: In a circle 
of genial friends he acquired thoſe deficte” ſentiments which 
render his poetry at once ſo natural arid ſo chatming. The 
muſes were the beſt comforts of his age, as they bad frequently 
been in his younger years, when he was viſited by that child of 
voluptuouſneſs, the obſtinate gout. And theſe 'yifits were 
rery frequent; but he always alleviated the pains they 
coſt him by converſations with his friends and the muſes. 
Thus he calmly expected death; and died in 7726, being then 
in bis 8 iſt Fear. He was Extremely defirous of becoming 2 
member of the academy of fine "arts ; and, on” ſeeing another 
preferred to him, he took his reyenge by fatirical attacks on the 
management of the inſtitution. It was the perfe&'confonance 
of his life with his poems, that gave them the natural. air for 
which they have ever been ſo greatly admired. The philoſophy 
of the graces, that animates his works, wag alſo the rule of his 
life. But few of his poems were publiſhed during bis Ife-time, 
and thoſe occaſionally and detached ; the trouble of collecting 
them he left to his friends after his death. The firſt editions were 
very imperfect, till Camuſac and St. Marc took the pains ta 
publiſh them in à completer collection. But from their great 
diſperſion it is impoſſible ro reduce his writings to a regular 
chronological ſeries. The utmoſt that can he done, 1s to ar- 
range them into ſeparate clafſes, In the firſt” come the epiſtles 
in verſe, and the letters in proſe intermingled with verſes. 
Both are” charming trifles of the familiar muſe, and are cha- 
rackeriſed by an eaſy gaicty, agreeable, pictures, lively ſtrokes, 
delicate (ſentiments, genuine wit, plea 4 N epicurean 
morality, or ſageſſe commode, as Saint Mare ufed to call it, 
and a ſtyle that is either flowery, natural, tender, c groom 
OY 95 5 latina, 
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fatirical, or glowing occaſionally as the ſubject requires 

leyity, however, is ſometimes attended with a certain ne 

thavis often productive of flat, incorrect, and puerile To 
Hence Chaulien's verſification is ſo flowing and harmoniotnh bir 
likewiſe ſrequently faulty and eontrary to the rules of ſpeoth. 
At timeshe is Ny negligent in imitation of the ſimple ſtyle 
of Marot. 8ome ſind great h inthe continual recurrenceof 


the ſame rhyines, in which he followed Chapelle. Dubos be- 
ftows' much praiſe on this method of rhyming z and it is re- 


marked by Camuſac that ſuch verſes are eminently adapted to 
muſic. Saint Marc, on the other hand, and the younger acine, 
1 a monoteny in this fort of rhymes, affirm that they 
ling letters, conceive that the beauty of them conſiſts 

foley in the conqueſt of greater difficolties, and that the french 
is not ſo yore in ſonorous phraſeology as to ſtand in 


need of ſuch a practice 2 h the letters of Chauliau were all 


actually written, and -moſt ly diredted to Bouillon, yet they are 
frequently interſperſed with ingenious fictions. Of all the 
epitres, | excepting that to the chevaliere Bouillon, the moſt 


remarkable is that addreſſed to M. la Fare, as the , with 
frankneſs, gives us in it his own portrait The ſecond 


claſs of Chaubien's s poems conſiſts, of odes, not of the higher 
ſpecies, but partly. of the didactic, and partly of the hu- 
morous. Thoſe contre Veſprit, ſur Tirontenay, and les pottes 
K+ which laſt he really compoſed at ta e, appear to be 

Into a third claſs Ine editor has thrown ſuch as may 
be . to eſcape the pen of a poet who does not matte poę- 
try his profeſſion. Here we find a ſort of florilegium of ſongs, 
ſtanzas, ballads, rondeaus, ſonnets, tales, elegies, vaudevilles, 
zirs, couplets, madrigals, bouquets, moral verſes,” and other 
fancies and conceits of the ſportive muſ. 

CHAUNCY (S Henar ), knt. author of che hitoricalontiqui- 
ties of Hertfordſhire, was deſcended from a family which came 
into England with William the conqueror. He was educated in 
granamar-learning at Biſhop's-Stortford ſchool [y] under Mr. 
Thomas Leigh; and in the r 164) admitted in Gonvil and 
Caius college; Cambridge. He removed in 1649 to the Middle 
Temple, and in 4098 Was called to the bar. In 1661 he was 
conſtituted à juſtice of peace for the county of Hertford 
made one of the benchers of the Inner Temple in 1075, and 
ſteward of the burgh- court in Hertford; and likewiſe in in 1690 


appointed by charter recorder of that place. In 1681 he was 


decked reader of the Middle Dane, one on the "Trib of June, 


(9) A bes Ye den den negleR; is is to ruin, the building | 


the greateſt ſcholars for the fieſt depart- pulled down, and the noble library be- 
ments in church and ſtate ; but, — 5 5 Toogingo u 1 3 
theſe few yen, by ſome unacc-imtable 13 
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caſtle from king Charles II. He was choſen treaſurer of the 


Middle Temple in 1685. On the 1 1th of June 1688 he was 
Called to the degree of ſerjeant at law, and the ſame year ad- 
ranced to be one of his majeſty's juſtices for the counties of 
Glamorgan, Brecknock and Radnor, in the principality of 
Wales. After being thrice married, he died in the year 100, 
and was buried at Ardley or Yardley. He publiſhed the hiſ- 


torical antiquities of Hertfordſhire, with the original of coun- 
ties, hundreds, wapentakes, boroughs, corporations, towns, 


pariſhes, villages, hamlets, &c. 


' CHAUSSE (Micyarr ANGEL0 DE LA ) a learn ed antiquary 


of Paris in the laſt century, went carly in life to Rome for the 


_ fake of ſtudying antiquities. ' The ſame taſte. that had led him 


to that famous city induced him to remain there. His Muſæum 
Romanum, Rome 1690, fol. and augmented to 2 vols. fol. in 
1746, evinced the ſucceſs. of his application. This valuable col- 
lection compriſes a numerous ſueceſſion of antique gems, which 
had never before been given by impreſſion to the public. It 
bas gone through ſeveral editions. Grævius inſerted it at 
length in his Recueil des antiquites romaines: The ſame author 
publiſhed at Rome, in 170), a Recueil des pierres-gravẽes anti- 
ques, in to. The explanations are in italian, and the plates are 
executed by Bartoli. There is alſo by him, Picturæ antiquæ 
cryptarum-romanarum et ſepulchri naſonum, 1738, fol. Theſe 
different works preſent a great ſtock of erudition and ſagacity; 
and are much conſulted by the curiouai s. 

_ CHAUVEAU (FRraxgos), a painter, engraver and deſigner, 
was born at Paris in 1613, and died there in 1676, aged 63. 
His firſt performances were ſome engravings from the pictures 


of Laurence de la Hire; but the livelineſs of his imagination 


not comporting with the tardineſs of the graving tool, he began 
to delineate his own thoughts in aquafortis. If his works have 
not the delicacy and mellowneſs that diſtinguiſh the engravings 
of fome other artiſts; yet he threw into them all the fire, all 
the. force and ſentiment of which his art is ſuſceptible. He 
worked with ſurpriſing facility. His children ufed to read to 
him after ſupper the paſſages of hiſtory he intended to draw. 
He inſtantly ſeized the moſt ſtriking part of the ſubject, traced 
the deſign of it on the plate of copper with the point of his 
graver; and, before he went to bed, fitted it for being corroded 
by the aquaſortis the next day, while he employed himſelf in 
engraving or drawing ſomething elſe. He ſupplied not only 
painters and ſculptors with deſigns, but alſo carvers and gold- 
fmiths, jewellers and embroiderers, and even joiners and 
fmiths. Beſides 3000 pieces engraved by his hand; and 1400 
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executed from his deſigns, ſeveral ſmall pictures are to be * 
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under him, and Chazelles went to the very bottom o 
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of his in à very ble taſte. The famous le Brun, his 


friend, bought moſt of them after his deatun. 
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h followed the 
footſteps of his father, ' Like him, he had an admirable facility 
in inventing ſubjeQs; and in embelliſhing them; a variety and 


an ingenious turn in the diſpoſition of his figures. He diſtin- 
EK grits himſelf more eſpecially as a ſculptor. He worked for 


is XIV. and for ſeveral foreign princes. The marquis de 


5 


Torci was tlie laſt that employed him, at his chateau de Sable, 
This nobleman having aſked him what wages he would have by 


the day? Chaveau, nettled at the queſtion, which he thought not 
conformable to his merit, abruptly quitted both his work: and 


the manſion. Upon this he came. to Paris; where he died in 


1722, at the age of 59, from the fatigue of the journey, in ad- 
dition to the vexation he ſuffered from having his mo- 
ney intent % r g ion hone bog ed 
_ CHAUVIN ;(STernen), a proteſtant clergyman, born at 
Nimes, leſt his country upon the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, went to Rotterdam, and afterwards to Berlin, where 
he became profeſſor of philoſophy. He died in 1725 at the 
age of 85. He publiſhed, 1. A lexicon philoſophicum, fol. 
1692. Rotterdam and at Leward, 1713, with plates. 2. A 


new journal des ſgavans, begun in 1694 at Rotterdam, and 


continued at Berlin; but leſs eſteemed. than the Hiſtoire des 
ouvrages des ſgavans by Baſnage,'a better writer, and a man of 
mute 
_ CHAZELLES (Jon MarTaew), a french mathematician 
and engineer, was born at Lyons in 1657, and educated there 
in the college of Jeſuits, from whence he removed to Paris in 
1675. He firſt made an acquaintance with du Hamel, ſecre- 
tary to the academy of ſciences; who, obſerving his genius to 
lie ſtrongly towards aſtronomy, preſented him to Caſſini. Caſ- 
fint took him with him to the obſervatory, and e him 
the ſci- 
ence. In 1683, the academy carried on the great work of the 
meridian to the north and ſouth, begun in 1670; and Caflini 
having the ſouthern quarter aſſigned him, took in the aſſiſtance 
of Chazelles. In 1684, the duke of Mortemar made uſe of 
Chazelles to teach him mathematics, and the year after pro- 


cured him the preferment of ee ee for the gal- 


lies of Marſeilles, where he ſet up à ſchool for young pilots, 
deſigned to ſerve on board the gallies. In 1686, the gallies 
made four little campaigus, or rather four courſes purely for 
exerciſe. Chazelles went on board every time with them; 
kept his ſchool upon the fea, and ſnewed he practice of what 
he taught. He likewiſe made a great many geometrical and 
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map of the coaſt of Provence. ' In 1687 and 1688, he made 
two other ſea campaigns, in which he drew a great many plans 
of ports, roads, towns, and forts, which ſerved for ſomething 
more than bare curioſities, and were lodged with the miniſters 
of ſtate. At the beginning of the war which ended with the 
ce of Ryſwick, ſome marine officers, and Chazelles among 
the reſt, fancied the gallies might be ſo contrived as to live up- 
on the ocean, that they might ſerve to tow the men of war 
when the wind failed, or proved contrary; and alſo help to ſe- 
cure the coaſt of France upon the ocean. He was ſent to the 
weſtern coaſts in July 1689, to examine the practicableneſs of 
this ſcheme ; and in 1690, 15 gallies, new- built, ſet ſail from 
Rochefort, cruifed as far as Torbay in England, and proved 
ferviceable at the deſcent upon Tinmouth. Here he rmed 
the functions of an engineer, and ſhewed as much courage as 
if he had been bred a ſoldier. The general officers he ſerved 
under declared, that when they ſent him to take a view of any 
poſt of the enemy, they could rely entirely upon his intelligence. 

The gallies, after their expedition, came to the mouth of the 
Seine into the baſons of Havre de Grace and Honfleur; but here 
they could not winter, becauſe it was neceſſary to make theſe 
baſons dry ſeveral-times, to prevent the ſtagnating/ and ſtench 
of the water. He propoſed the kar dra of them to Rohan; 
and though all the pilots were againſt him, objecting inſupera- 
dle difficulties, he was entruſted with the undertaking, and 
ſucceeded in it. While he was at Rohan, he digeſted into order 
the obſervations which he had made on the coaſts of the ocean; 
and here he drew right diſtinct maps, with a portulan to them, 
viz. a large deſcription of every haven, of the depth, the tides, 
the dangers and advantages diſcovered, & . Theſe maps were 
inſerted in the Neptune Frangois,” -publiſhed in 1692, in 
which year he was engineer at the deſcent at Oneille. In 1693, 
M. de Pontchartrain, then ſecretary of ſtate ſor the marine, and 


afterwards chancellor of France, reſolved to get the Neptune 


Frangois ” carried on to a ſecond volume, which was alfo to 
take in the Mediterranean. Chazelles deſired that he might 
have a year's voyage in this ſea, for making aſtronomical ob- 
fervations ; and, the requeſt being granted, he paſſed by Greece, 
Egypt, and the other parts of Turkey, with bis quadrant and 
teleſcope in his hand. When he was in Egypt, he meaſured the 
pyramids; and found, that the four ſides of the biggeſt lay 

reciſely againſt the four quarters of the world. Now as it is 
Riehl probable that this exact poſition to eaſt, weſt, north, 
and ſat, was deſigned 3000 years ago by thoſe that raiſed this 
vaſt ſtructure, it follows that, during ſo long an interval, there 
has been no alteration in the ſituation of the heavens ; or, which 
is what we mean, that the poles of — ENENNTS 
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have all along-contitued the ſame. He likewiſe made a report 
of his voyage in the Levant, and gave the academy all the ſa- 
tisfaction they wanted concerning the peſuien of Alexandria: 
upon which he was made à member of the academy in 1698. 
| Chazelles died Jan, 1710. He was a very extraordinary and 
uſeful. man; and, beſides his great genius and attainments, 
was alſo remarkable for his moral and religious endowments. 
CHER E (Jend), deſcended. of an antient family in the Iſſe 

of Wight, was horn at Cambridge, June 16, 1514. He was 
admitted into St. John's college in Cambridge at abeut the age 
of 173 and there made great proficiency in the learned lan- 
guages, particularly te greek. After taking his degrees in 
arts, he was choſen greek lecturex of that univerſity. King 
Henry having founded, about 150, a profeſſorſhip of the greek 
tongue in the univerſity of Cambridge, with a ſtipend of 40 l. 


1 F 


a year, Cheke was choſen the firſt profeſſor. He was. at the 
ſame time univerſity orator. About 1543 he was incorporated 
M. A. at Oxford, where he had ſtudied ſome time. In 1344. 
he was appointed joint tutor for the latin tongue, with fir An- 
thony Cooke, to pritice Edward, and one of the;canong in the 
new-founded. college at Oxford, now Chrift-church.  Upon/ 
the diſſolution of that college in 1545 he got a, penſion, in room 
of his canonry. Upon the acceſſion of Edward VI. he obtained 
an annuity of 10% marks, and a grant of land and manors; and, 
by virtue of the king's mandamus, was elected provolt of Kings 
college. In 1549 he was one of the commiſſioners for viÞt- - 
ng the univerſity of Cambridge... Heiway, alſo one of .the 34 
commiſſioners, appointed to compile a hody of eceleſiaſtical lar 
from the old eccleſiaſtical law books. About this time he pub- 
liſhed his book, intituled “ The hurt of ſedition.“ In 155 
he was made chief gentleman. of the king's privy chamber, and 
ſtill continued to be his tutor. In 1551 his majeſty. conferred 
on him the bonour of kuighthood. The year following he 
was made chamberlain of the exchequer for life; in 1853, elerk 
of the council, and ſoon after one of the ſeeretaries of ſtate and 
privy counſellor. The ſame year, the king granted to him and 
his heirs male the honour of Clerk in Suffolk, with other lands 
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o the amount of 100 J. a year. ee e ſectetary ta 
ady Jane Grey and her cpuneil, aftet king Edward's deceaſe, 
le was upon queen Mary's acceſſion committed to the Lower. 
In 15 54 he obtained the queen's pardon, and was fet at li 11 
alter being almoſt ſtripped. of a; great part of his ſuhſſance. 
The queen granting him afterwards a Hicenee to travel, he went 
irt to Baſil, and thence. into Italy, Leaving Italy, and not 
chooſing to return into his on country, he went and ſettled at 
iraſburgh in Germany, where the engliſh ſervice was kept up; 
"ich he regularly attended. Meanwhilchis eſtate in England 
Vote Ek - un | was 
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was confiſcated to the queen's uſe, under pretence that he did 
not come home at the expiration of the term granted by his li- 
cence. He was now forced to teach greek at Straſburgh for 

his ſubſiſtence. In 1556, being inſidiouſſy drawn to Bruſſels, 

he was, by order of king Philip, way-laid in his return, between 

that place and Antwerp, ſeized, and conveyed blindfolded in a 

waggon to the neareſt harbour, where he was put on board a 

ſhip, under hatches, and brought to the Tower of London. 

Two of the queer's chaplains were ſent to the Tower to endea- 

vour to reconcile him to the church of Rome, but without ſuc- 

ceſs; Dr. Feckenham, dean of St. Paul's, came afterwards to 
offer him the alternative of © either comply or burn.“ Sir John 
could not withſtand this argument. Having made his ſolemn 
ſubmiſſion to cardinal Pole, the pope's legate, he was by him 
abſolved, and received into the boſom of the roman catholic 
church. He was afterwards forced to make a public recanta- 
tion before the queen, and another long one before the whole 
court. His lands were reſtored to him upon condition of an 
exchange with the queen for others. Grief, remorſe, and 

ſhame ſhortening his days, he died Sept. 13, 2557, aged 43. 

He was author of ſeveral — the titles of which may ja ſeen 
the curious in his life, written at large by Strype. He left 
ree ſons by his wife, whom he married in 1547 He was rec- 

koned one of the beſt and moſt learned men of his age, and a 

diſtinguiſhed reviver of polite literature in England, 

- CHEMNITZ (MarTin), a lutheran divine, was born at 

Britzen, a town in the marquiſate of Brandenburg, in 1522. 
His father was a wookcomber. After having learned the rudi- | 

ments of literature in a ſchool near home, he went to Magde- 
burg, where he made ſome progreſs in arts and languages. 

Then he removed to Francfort upon the Oder, to cultivate phi- 

loſophy under his relation George Sabinus; and then to Wit- 

temberg, where he ſtudied under Philip Melancthon. After- F 

wards he became a ſchool-maſter in Pruſſia; and, in 1552, was 

made librarian to the prince. He now devoted himſelf wholly 
ts the ſtudy of divinity, though he was a conſiderable mathe- 
_matician, and ſkilled particularly in aſtronomy. After he had 


continued in the court of Pruſſia three years, he returned to the | 


_ univerſity of Wittemberg, and lived in friendſhip: with Me- 
lancthon. From thence . removed to Brunſwick, where be 
ſpent the laſt 30 years of his life; and where he died in 1586. 
His Works are, 1. Harmonia evangeſiorum; 2. Examen con- 
cilii tridentini; 3. A treatiſe againſt the jeſuits, wherein he ex- 
plained to the Germans the doctrines and policy of thoſe erafty) 
deviſers, &c. His Examination of the council of Trent has al- 
ways been reckoned e Fee performancgtde. 
hemnitz was a man of great parts, learning, judgment, and 
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modeſty ;' and was very much eſteemed by the princes of his 


own communion; who often made uſe of him in the public af- 


fairs of the church. This is what Thuanus ſays of him in his 
Hiftory of the year 1586 : and proteſtant writers have not ſeru- 
led to' rank him next to even Luther himſelf, for the ſervices 
e did in promoting the reformation, and expoſing the errors 
as well as knaveries of the church of Rome.  —-* 
CHERON (ErLizavzra Sornta), daughter of a painter in 
enamel, of the town of Meaux, was born at Paris in 1648, and 
ſtudied under her father. At the age of 14 the name of the 
child was already famous. The celebrated Le Brun in 1672 
preſented her to the academy of painting and ſculpture, which 
complimented her talents by admitting her to the title of 
academician. This ingenious lady divided her time between 
painting, the learned languages, poetry and muſic. She drew 
on a large ſcale a great number of gems, a work in which ſhe 
particularly excelled. Theſe pictures were no leſs admirable for 
a good taſte in drawing, a ſingular command of pencil, a ſine 
ſtyle of colouring, and a ſuperior judgment in the chiaro-— 
oſcuro. The various manners in painting were all familiar to her. 
She excelled in hiſtory, in oil · colours, in miniature enamels, in 
portrait painting, and eſpecially in thoſe of females. It is faid 
that ſhe frequently executed the portraits of abſent perſons, 
merely from memory, to which ſhe gave as ſtrong a likeneſs as 
if the ene, had fat to her. The academy of Ricovrati at 
Padua honoured her with the ſurname of Erato, and gave her 
a Pon their ſociety. She died at Paris, Sept. 3, 1711, at the 
CHESELDEN (WiILLTAM), an eminent engliſh ſurgeon and 
anatomiſt, was born ag Somerby in Leiceſterſhire, 1688. 
After a ſehool- education, he was placed, about 11703, under 
en, the celebrated anatomiſt, in whoſe houſe he reſided; 
and ſtudied ſurgery under Mr. Ferne, head ſurgeon of St. Tho- 
mas's ' hoſpital (whom he "afterwards ſucceeded); for 19 years. 


, 


In 1711 he was elected F. R. S. 80 early as the age of 22 
he read lectures in anatomy; of which the ſyllabus was firſt: 
printed in 1 and afterwards annexed to his“ Anatomy of 
the human body,” printed firſt in 1713, 8 vo He-continued 
his lectures for 20 years, and during chat period obliged the 
public with many curious and ſingular caſes, which are printed 
in the Philoſophical tranſactions, the Memoirs of the academy 
of ſurgery at Paris, and other valuable repoſitories. His Oſteo- 
graphy, inſcribed: to queen Caroline, was publiſied by ſub- 
eription in a handſome folio, 1733: 'a' peeviſh critique on 
which work, was printed by Dr. Douglas, in 1735, under the 
title of * Remarks on that pompous book, the Se of 
Mr, Cheſelden. It was, 1 on with * 
e W | 
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by the fanious Mallery who,/ while he pointed out what was 
_ amiſs in it, yet paid! Mr. Cheſelden all the praiſes he deſerved, 
Heiſter, alſb, in his Compendium of anatomy,” has done 
In his ſeveral publications on anatomy, he never failed to in- 
troduce ſelect cafes in ſurgery; and to * le Dran's operations 
in ſurgery,” which he 'publiſhed in 1749, he annexed: 21 uſeful 
plates; and N variety of valuable remarks, ſome of which he had 
made fo early as while he was a pupil under Mr. Ferne. But 
what he more. ee es to, was the operation of 
cutting for the ſtone. In 1722 he gained ſtriking applauſe in 
this way; and the year after, publiſhed. his © Treatiſe on the 
high operation for the ſtone.“ In 1729 he was elected a cor- 
reſpondihg member of the royal acatlemy of ſciences at Paris ; 
and; almoſt on the inſtitution. of the royal pede py of ſurgery 
in that city, 1732, had the honour of being the firſt foreigner 
aſſociated: to their learned body. In 1728 he immortalized 
himſelf by giving Gght to a lad near 14 years old, who had been 
totally blind from his birth, by the cloſure of the iris, without 
the leaſt opening for light in the pupil ; he drew up a particular 
account of the whole proceſs, and the various obſervations made 
by the patient, after he had recovered his fight (&. 
His fame was now ſo fully eſtabliſhed, that he was eſteemed 
the firſt man of his profeſſion.” He was elected head-furgeon | 
of St. Thomas's hoſpital; at St. George's and the Weſtminſter 
. Infitmary he was choſen conſulting ſurgeon; and was cre 
anions) dow ages Fe queen Caroline. Having now ob- 
tained the utmoſt of his wiſhes as to fame and fortune, he 
ſought for that moſt defirable of bleſſings, a life of tranquillity ; 
and found it, 173) in the | appointment of head-ſurgeon to 
Chelfea hoſpitah which he held to his death. In 138, Mr. 
| dedicated his. T reatife on the operations of ſurgery ” 
to Mr. Cheſelden; to whom he ackuowledges bimfelf « chiefly 
indebted for whatever knowledge he ean pretend to in ſur- 
gery calls him 4 the ornament of his profeſſions”. and. fays, 
fervieeshe-has done to ſurgery.” 1 
In che latter end of 1951, he was ſeized with a; paralytic 
ſtroke, from which, to appearance, he was perfectly recovered ; 
when, April 10,4752 a ſudden ſtroke of apoplexy hurried him 
to the grave, at the age of 64. He was intimate win Pope, 
by whom he is often mentioned with honour, as well as affec- 
ti = ß ts ] Yagi be - 70 83 
-CHESNE (Joszrn pv) QuerceTANus, lord of Ia Violette, 
and phyſician to the french King, was born at Armagnac. A- 
a %%% ᷑ͤ8pñ .us. aa ed ODOT 35: J ens 8 55 
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ter havin paſſed a confiderable timę in Germany, he went and 
praQtiſed his art in Paris, He had made great progreſs in the 
ſtudy of chemiſtry, to whic my was particularly devated, The 
ſucceſs that attended his practice in this ſcience, excited the 
ſpleen of the reſt of the phyſicians, and eſpecially that of Guy 
Patin, who was continually. bringing out ſarcaſms and ſatires 
againſt him. He carried his malice ſo far as to abuſe the whole 
country of Armagnac on his account, callin 70 it the curſed country. 
However, experience has ſince ſnewn that du Cheine was better 
acquainted with the properties of antimony than Patin and his 
colleagues, - This learned chemiſt, who is called du Queſne by 
Moreri, died at Paris, at. à very advanced age, in 1609. * 
wrote in french yerſe, The folly of the warld, 1583, 4to.. 2 
The great mirror of the world, 1593» 550. He allo copmolet 

ſeveral books of chemiſtry, which h "ae 8 great reputation. 
 CHESNE (ANDRE DV), called ather of french hiſtory, 
was horn in Touraine, 1584; and cruſhed to death by a eli 

as he was Ph aſſing I Paris to his country-houſe, in 1646, 
labours, for ſuch they may be properly called, conſiſt of, 4 
Hiſtoire as papes, 2 tom. fol. 4, e d' Augleterre, 2 tom. 
fol, - 3. Hiſtolre des cardinaux frangois. 4. Recueil des Nene 
de France, This laſt KP we ated, to <A 24 ee in 000! ; 
the two rſt of which, from the origin of the nation 20 H | 
pe, he publiſhed le Then and four. frm: hae 
artel to Philip 1 were in the preſs when he died; and 
eſne, 0 31 nhefired his induſtry as well 2s 5 


iſtorie Normannorum ſcriptores antiqui, Paris, 1610, 
” tg This collection has been much eſteemed. # 
_ CHESTERFIELD FRI, carl of). See STangort.. 8 
CHET.WODE (Ky: 17Lz), gentleman of good family, 
and fellow of King's College, e is thus noticed in 20 
MS. of Mr. Baker. “ Ruightl ey Chetwode, extraordinariè a 
electus, born at Coventry, came on the place of 15 Branley ; - 


chaplain to the lord Dartmouth; to the. princeſs. of Denmaxk, 
and to king James II; prebend of 94 W els; 7 7 of Broad, Nil 


ſington, Glougeſterſhire; and canon of York Nou. 3 500 1088, . 
nominated biſhop of Hog! by king James 0 heſore his abdi- 
cation; went aſterwards c ab Mao to al the .englith forces into 


Holland under the carl of 9 ;- commenced 
P. P. 1691, The romiogion tothe of Briital was q Bp. 
Trelawny' 5 tranſlation to ee Ol ames quitted t 


kingdom before the election Gould wo the ſeals. He was in- 
ſtalled: dean of e 65 21 ; and 8 in a ſta- 
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Poitou in France, in 1613. His inclination lay ſtrongly for the 
ſtudy of the belles lettres, in which he made ſo conſiderable pro- 
* that he obtained a diſtinguiſhed rank among the learned. 
is application to letters however did not unqualify him for 
"buſineſs; for he was a man of great addreſs and knowledge of 
the world, and on that account advanced to be ſecretary to 
- Chriſtina queen of Sweden. The king of Denmark engaged 
him alſo at his court. Several german princes entertained him, 
and among the reſt the elector palatine Charles Lewis, father 
to the duchefs of Orleans. He continued for ſome time at this 
court, fat at the council-board, and helped to bring over the 
princeſs juſt mentioned to the romiſh communion. At his re- 
turn to Paris, he was made preceptor and afterwards ſecretary 
to the duke of Maine. Then he retired to Loudun, where he 


had built an elegant habitation for the repoſe of his old age; 


and, after ſpending there the laſt 20 years of his life in ſtudy 
and retirement, he died in 1701, almoſt 88 years of age. 


CHEYNE (Geokcs), an engliſh phyſician, was born of a 


good family in Scotland, 1671. He was educated at Edin- 

urgh, under Dr. Pitcairn. He paſſed his youth in cloſe ſtudy 
and ord abſtemiouſneſs; but coming to London when about 
20, he 


changed on a ſudden his whole manner of living. He 
found the bottle companions, the r gentry and free-livers, 


to be the moſt eaſy of acceſs, and ſuſceptible of friendſhip; 
and being naturally of a cheerful temper and lively imagination, 
ſoon beęame much careſſed by them, and grew. daily in bulk 
and in friendſhip with theſe gay gentlemen, and their acquaint- 
le continued this courſe not only from liking, but to force 
a trade, which method he obſerved to ſucceed with ſome others; 
and by this means his health was, in a few years, brought into 

great diſtreſs, ' He grew exceſſively fat, ſhort-breathed, lethar- 
gic, and liftleſs. He ſwelled to ſuch an enormous fize, that he 
exceeded 32 ſtone in weight. Upon ſtepping into his chariot 
quickly, and with any effort, he was ready to faint away for 


want of breath, and his face turned black. He was not able 


3 : 
» 


to walk up above one pair of ſtairs at a time, without extreme 

pain and blowing. R | 

and ſcorbutic diſorder to the moſt violent degree; his life 
was an intolerable burden, and his condition the moſt deplorable. 


he library of bt. John'ocollog Cambridge, den's Virgil, in 11697. f und of ſeveral | 


and which furniſhed Fenton with the par - little poems in the Select collection. Dr. 


ticulars he has related of that nobleman; Chetwode had an hereditary claim to an 
it is ſaid, however, to be very ill writ- ancient engliſh barony; which was fruit- | 


ten, full of high-church cant and com» lefsly proſecuted by his ſon, who died, 
mon P lace obſervations." He was author at an adyanced age, Feb, 17, 1753 · 
; of a diſſerta | ti on prefixed to Dry. 1 2 e e 


e laboured, likewiſe, under a nerrous 
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12 laſt to uſe a milk and vegetable diet, which removed his com- 


laints. His fize'\ was reduced to almoſt one third; he recovered 
Fis ſtrength, activity, and cheerfulneſs, with the free and . 

fect uſe of his facult ies; and by a regular obſerrance o his 
regimen, he reached a mature Perez for he died at Back in 


| His 2d year. 


way fellow of the college of Piu bciane 2 Edinburgh, — 
& the 90 ſociety. He Favouree” | s public: with goa writ- 
e . = 
EYNELL (Fraxers), 166 ot John Cheynell a ohyficiar, 
was born at Oxford, in 1608; and, after he had oh educated 
in grammar learning, became a member of the univerſity there 


in 1623. When he had taken the degree of B. A. he was, 


the intereſt of his mother, then the widow of Abbot biſhop of 


Saliſbury, elected probationer fellow of Merton college in 1629. 
Then he went into orders, and officiated in Oxford for ſome 


time; but when the face of things began to alter in 1640, he 
took the parliamentarian ſide, and became an enemy to biſhops 
and eccleſiaſtical ceremonies. He embraced the covenant, was 
made one of the aſſembly of divines in 1642, and was fre- 
quently appointed to preach before the members of parliament. 
He was'one of thoſe who were ſent 5 convert the univerſity, of 
Oxford in 1646, was made a viſitor by the parliament in 1647, 
and the year after took poſſeſſion of Ces Margaret rofeſſorſhip 
of that univerſity, and of the preſidentſtũp of St. John's college. 
But, being found an improper man for thoſe places, he was 
forced to retire to the —— of Petworth in Suſſex, to which 
he had been preſented 80 16433 where he continued an 
uſeful member of the covenanting party, till the time of the 
reſtoration," and then he Was ene out of that pe Ferfon- 


Dr. Cheynell (for: hip) "ey eakats Bis Jodidr's dey &) was a 
man of conſiderable parts and learning, and publiſhed a great 
many ſermons and other works; but now he is'chiefly memor- 
able for the connexions he had with the famous Chillingworth. 
There was u ſo very firgular i in his behaviour to: that 
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e eee Wengen 6 ici FL v2 = 
lie, . Tractatus de inſirmorum ſani - maſt chronical diſeaſes. . A new theory 


tate vitaque producenda, libri acute 755 Now . continued fevers; t 
ne hi pur TN Angtici editio longe CAN is pre fixed, * e effay e 
auctior & limatior ; huic acceſſit de na- the improvement bf the theory: of medi- 


tura fibrie ejuſdue laxe five reſolute mor- 17. 99 ende 'pridciples ef rer | 


bis- tractatus nunc primum editus- 3. natural and revealed, in 3 parts. 
An eſſay of che true 7 and due me- on on rho Petr five 
thod of treating the gout; together with quantitatum fluentium ts jp Per 

— quality of 7, The engliſh. Gro K. reat 
Bath waters, the manner of uſing tem, of nervous ou 
oak the diſeaſes ' in which they are pro- parts. 1 
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e de in the Tower, chere was e Ag authority a bool 
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of Cheynell s, intituled, „ The FA growth, and danger of 


focinianiſm.” Tbis came out about half 2 den years 8 Chil- 
lingworth's excellent work, called, 00 The religion of, proteſt- 
ants,” &c. and was written, as we are told in the title-page, 
with a view of detecting a moſt horrid. plot, formed by the arch- 
biſhop and. this adberents againſt the pure proteſtant religion. 
In this book the archbiſhop, Hales of Eton, chilling worth, and 
other eminent divines 5 5 thoſe times, were ſtron een 
with ſocinianiſm. The year after, 3644s, when Chi lingworth 

was dead, there came out another piece of Cheynell's with this 
range title,  Chillingworthi Noviſſima: or, fickneſs, he- 
reſy, death, and burial of William Chilliagwerth. This was 


alſo, printed by authority; and is, as the writer at Chilling- | 
oh, s life truly obſerves, « a moſt ludicrous as well as melan- 


ly inſtance of fanaticifm, or religious madneſs.” To this is 
. a dedication to Dr. Bayly,, Dr. Prideaux, Dr. Fell, &c. 

5 the univerſuy of Oxford, who had given their imprimatur 
to Chillingworths book; in which thoſe divines are abuſed not 
a little, for giving ſo much countenance to the uſe of reaſon in 
religious matters, as they had given by their approbation of 


Chillingworth's book. After the dedication follows the relation 


itſelf; in which Cheynell gives an account how he came ac- 
quainted with this man of reaſon, as he calls Chilling worth; 
what care he took of him z and how, as his illneſs * 
15 they remembered him in their prayers, and prayed heartily 
that God would be pleaſed to beſtow caving graces, as well as 
excellent gifts upon him; that he would give him new light 
and new ejes, that he might dee, and acknowledge, and recant 
his error; that he might deny his carnal reaſon, and ſubmit to 
faith; in all which he is fuppoſed to have related nothing but 
what was true, For he is allowed to havę been as ſincere, as 
honeſt, and as charitable, as his religion would. ſuffer him to 
bez and, in the caſe of Chillingworth, while he thought it his 
duty to conſign his foul to the devil, was led dne 1manity 
to take care of his body. Chillingworth at length died; and 
Cheynell, &bough: he of wſds: as che tells us; to bur his body, 
in conceived it very fitting to bury his book. Fer chis purpoſe 


met Chillitigworth's friends at the grave, wich his boch in 


his hands and, after. ſhart preamble tothe ,peaple,. in. _ 

he aſſured them, ho] <« happy it would be for rhein 

this bock zuck all its fellows could be To buried,” that they might 

never fiſe more, unleſs it were for. a conkutations. Get thee 
ne (ſays he), ihou curſed book, which has ſeduced ſo man 

precious ſottls': ger chee g dne eee often book, earth 
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to carh, pu 2 duſt to duſt: get th thee gone inte the place of rot: 

tennels, that thou mayeſt Fo. with thy any 1 An. ſee "Try 

tions”. 1 

rel death „ bay 0 „ at an . age 

in, Suſſex, where he $69, purchaſed an SY ta - 

oe retiped-upon his being turned out of the living of Pet» 

worth; and after what has been related, the reader will not 
perhaps think what Wood ſays incredible, that he digd * 

condition little. better than diſtrafted.”. He was marricd, and 

left behind him ſeveral ſons. Ke, 6 


CHIABRERA (GanRIEL0), an Italian poet, was. born. at - 


Savone, in in 1552. He went to ſtudy at Rome, where Aldus 
nutius and Muretus gave him their friendſhip, and aided. 
him with their councils. Urban VIII. and the princes of lay 
honoured him with many public marks of their eſteem. In 
1624, Urban, himſelf a poet, ag well as a protector of poe N35 
invited him to Rome for the holy Jear; but Chiabrera excuſ 
himfelf, on account of old age and infirmities. He died at Sa- | 
| yone in 1638, 2 a pr ec of the greateſt wits, 
ſo he, had another 6 A. , ee to be. ans of js > 
lieſt men in Italy. 5 dic, dramatic, paſtoral, and y- 
rie p which were collected and publiſbed at Rome, 1718 
. e Faolucci. The ly ric are {aid.to be che molt, 
CHICHLEY. or. HRE. x Glenn), arcbbilbop * 
terbury, was horn at Higham, Ferrers in Northamptonſhire. 
After being inſtructed in grammar - learning at Wincheſter 
ſchool, he afterwards became fellow of New high An in ** 
ford (where he took the de ee of LL. D.) and 
Robert Medford, biſhop of Js. who, about 1402, 9 5 
tn archdeacon of Saliſbury. : This preferment be 2 | 
ars. after, for the NI EET of that N 4 Henry 
. Gat him to congratulate: Gregory XII. on his advancement 
10 * papacy, who conferred, on Chichley the bi 250 of St. 
David's, whiab fell vacant during his abſence from England in 
1407. . he was deputed by the ſynod of London, with | 
two others, to the general . council held at Piſa, for healing the 
ſchiſm TX the church. In 1 4u 4, upon the death of lee. be 
wa e e of ITY A 1 Heng 52 = 
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Lord Strange, with his lady and fervants, coming to St. Duns 
ftan's church to veſpers, and meeting fir john Truſſel there, who 
had long been at variance with lord Strange, the ſeryants of the 
latter A Re words in the church, wounded fir John, his 
fon, and others, and killed one who had interpoſed. The arch 
biſhop being informed of the affair, interdicted the church, as 
being polluted with blood, and publicly excommunicated the 


[5 A 


authors'and accomplices of the crime. And lord Strange and 


his lady, having, purſuant to a ſummons, appeared before him 


at St. Paul's, and implared the church's pardon, he impoſed on 
them this penance, that their ſervants, who'were the immediate 
offenders, ſhould in their ſhirts and drawers only, and he and 
his wife with tapers in their hands, walk from St. Paul's to St. 
Dunſtan's, with which they complied ; and when the archbiſho 
purified St. Dunſtan's church, lady Strange filled the veſſels wit 
water, and both ſhe and her lord were commanded to offer a 
Py and an altar-cloth. In 1421 he called a fixth ſynod at 


* 


ondon, in which a tenth was granted for the ſervice of the 
king, upon condition that the king's purveyors ſhould not med- 


dle with the goods of the clergy ;*that the clergy ſhould not be 
committed to priſon, but for manifeſt theft or murder; that for 
all other crimes, they ſhould only find ſureties for their appear- 
ance at their trial, but ſhould not be impriſoned; and that it 
mould be felony to caſtrate a prieſt, _ About 1424 he founded 


in his native town of Higham Ferrers, in honour of the virgin 


Mary, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and king Edward the Con- 


feffor, a cog for eight fellows, four clerks, fix choriſters, and 


over all a maſter, to pray for the ſouls of the deceaſed. He alſo 


_ erected a ſpacious hoſpital, for the poor of that place. The | 


ample revenues wherewith he endowed both thoſe” foundations 


2 


were afterwards augmented by the legacies of his two brothers, 
aldermen of London. About this time he oppoſed, with great 


warmth, the encroachments of the fee of Rome. In a ſynod 


which fat in 1429, he procured a tenth and a half to be granted 

to the king. The liberal conceſſions of the fynod were at this 

time recompenſed with an act of parliament, granting to the 

F parliament, of 

1 exempted, they and their ſervants, from arreſts during 
t 


clergy the privilege enjoyed by the members 
the fitting of the 1 he ordered to be built a 
large and ſtately edifice, of a 1 form, in the north part of 
the ſuburbs of Oxford, which 


found fault with the ftruGture, or did not like the ituation of 
it, he changed his mind, and gave it to the monks of Bernard, 


for the reception of novices out of all the convents of that or- 


der, to ſtudy the arts and divinity: *' However, he thoſe another 
place for building a college, very commodious for the ſtudents, 


In 


8 d, which he deſigned for a college. But 
when the work was almoſt finiſhed, whether it was that he 
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ke town near St. Maty's church; and pullin 
down the houſes which ſtood there, he laid out à ſquare cour 


The walls of this new building were finiſhed in 1439, and the 
workmen had begun to lay the Tok: "The archbiſhop had pur- 


chaſed lands and manors for the perpetua] maintenance thereof; 
and the king, upon his application, by his letters patent und 


the great ſeal, erected this building into a college, and grantel 
it very large privileges. He alſo gave the founder leave to place 


in it a warden and fellows, and to make laws and ftatntes for 
the government of the ſociety, He went to Oxford next year, 
and jconſecrated the chapel of his college; and made Richard 
Andrew, LL. D. and chancellor of Canterbury, warden of it. 


He alſo appointed 20 fellows,” being all men ſelefted from the 


whole univerſity, to whom he gave power to elect into their 
ſociety 20 more: of which number he ordered that 24 ſhould 


ſtudy divinity and the liberal ſciences, and the other 16 the civil 


and canon law. He alfo gave orders to all the members of his 
foundation, to pray for the ſouls of Henry V. of I homas duke 
of Clarence, and of the nobility and common ſoldiers that had 
been killed in the-french*war. For which cauſe he ordered his 
college to be called The College of all Souls departed in the 
Faith.“ He added alſo two chaplains, ſeveral choriſters and 

ſervants. There had been begun ſome time before, chiefly by 
the bounty of the duke of Glouceſter, a large and magnificent 
ſtructure; the upper part of which was deſigned for a library, 
and the lower for the public divinity ſchools.” To this work the 


| archbiſhop gave a great ſum of money himſelf, and folicited 


benefactions from the biſnops and peers, who attended the par- 
liament at Weſtminſter. He alſo gave 200 marks to the public 
cheſt of the univerſity, which he ordered to be kept by three 
maſters of arts, two regents, and one non-regent, who were to 
be choſen yearly, and were bound by an oath to the faithful diſ- 
charge of that traſt: out of which money, the univerſity might 
borrow for the public uſe five pounds, every particular college 
five marks, a maſter of arts 30 ſhillings, a licentiate or bachelor 
two marks, and an undergraduate one, with the condition that 
every one ſhould depoſit a ſufficient pawn, which, if the money 
were not repaid within a month, was to be forfeited.” Beſides 
which betictichiohs, it appeared by his private accounts, that he 


had allowed yearly . wage to ſeveral poor ſtudents. He gave 


a conſiderable ſum to beautify and adorn tlie cathedral of Can- 
terbury, and build a ſteeple and. a, library, which he furniſhed 
with many valuable books in all Kinds of learning: which are 
all reckoned up in à public inſlrument made by the prior and 


monks of Canterbury, and deſeribed among che public acts 
of that church; in which they promiſe on their parts, that his 


body ſhould be laid in the tomb that he had cauſed to be built 


on 


* 
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1 + beſide ſhould he 
BT buried in that place,. He alſo 1 7 880 to the building 
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roydon church, I ochelter- bridge. He died April * 


| 25 jg hot enjoyed the 0 ſes 20 ears, and was 


buried in the cathedral of Canterbury 

.CHICOYNEAU n 5 oY 55 late, RAY | Giſt phy- 
fician to the french k Ng born at Montpellier in 1672. 
Having obtained his di 7 * though no more than 21 

years old, he was ſent to Aon 950 eſs. of the plague then 
raging at Marſeilles, by the 2 0 Orkans, regent of the king- 
dom. | The boldneſs and. hag anos with which be entered 
that 1 where every one {ce only waiting for death, 
had a ſtriking effect on their faarz. He encouraged ie inhabi- 


tants and ——— their alarms. by z is preſence 3 hope ſeemed | 


$0 rranimate every breaft, and his ſucceſs was heyo TN expetts- 
tion. To ſervices were rewarded by marks . — and 
. from the king. In 1731 he was called to court to 


beian to the royal children, by the intereſt of Chirac, 


bete 4 40 he had married; and after whoſe death he was 

made firſt phyſician to the king, counſellor of 1 75 and Pcs: 

tendant of the mineral waters of the kingdom. 

. failles in 1752, aged near 80, The molt curious of his works 
is that wherein he maintains that the plagug 1 18 not contagious : ; 

5 and Paris, 1721, 12amo. 

CHICOYNEAU (Faangow), born pt Montpellier jo 179%, 
was . under his father, the ſubject of the foregoing 
article famous Chirac afterwards taught him the elements 
of phyſic; he was: . in anatomy by du Vernay and 
Winſlow, and botan by, Vaillant, Chicoyneau, being endowed 
by nature with exce diſpoſitions, could not fail of making 


great progreſs under ſuch, maſters... The demonſtration of the 


virtues of plants was his firſt Ee 0 the 4. 19% of 1 


in 1740, at at the 2 del 38. 

verſity of Montpelli 5 pellier, being ami 
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3 n, a town of Comte, in 1588. He was deſcended 
om 1 


2 family, which had greatly diflunguithed 
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mbfits us whil:as b 74 
was educated; at 
parts of E where he became acquainted with all the men 


of letters, a in every place made his way into the cabinets of 


the curious. At his return he applied himſelf to the practice 


of -phyſic y but being ſent by the town of Beſa = where he: 
e to Elizabeth Clara Eugenia, 


hat been conſul, on un em 
archducheſs: of the Lot Countries, that princeſs _ ns for leaſed 
"a him; that! the prevailed with him to continue with her in 

ty of phyſcian in ordinary. Afterwards he became phy- 


Fr. — Phili i} I. {of Spain, who honoured him very highly, 


and treated him with great kindneſs. Chifftet leurs. ers, that 
theſe hounties and honours obliged him to take up arms againſt 


all-who were at hariance with his maſter; and this induced him 


to write his:bodk; intituled, Vindicis Hiſpanicæ,“ againſt. the. 
French»: He wrote ſeveral pieces in latin, which were both in- 


genious ant learned. He died very old, and left a ſon John 


Chiles, who afterwards' made a figure in the re ver 2 letters, 
and particularly for his knowledge of the he He had 
another ſon, called Julius Chifflet, well ſkilled e 
in the civil law, and who had the honour to be invited to 
by the king of Spain in 1648, here he — ̃ — 


of the order of the golden fleece. There was alſo Philip Chif- 


let eanon bf Beſangon, &e. Laurence and Peter Francis Chifflet, 


jeſuits, who were all men of high ren in he aer 
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 CHILLINGWORTH (WII Ian), Wan of the — 
England, celebrated for his great parts and ſxill in — 
the Nee oteſtants againſt papiſts, was the fon of William 
Chillingworthz citizen, afterwards; mayor of Oxford, and born 
there Aber 1602. He was baptized on prom lat of that 
month i -Laudz” archbiſhop of Canterbury, but then fellow of 
St. John's college, being his godfather. After he had ee 
educated in grammar · learning at a private: ſchool in that city, 
he was admitted of Trinity college; af which he was choſen 
ſcholar June 2, 1648, and low June 10, 1628; after haring 
taken His d 
did not conſine his ſtudies to eee. he applied himſelf with 
ae ſucceſs:to mathematics; and, what ſhews the extent of 
is genius, he was alſo accounted a good poet 
John rere, ag bee him, in his Schon ofthe _ 
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th ſervices it had done its country. He 
and then travelled through ſeveral 


and 
rid, 


of B. A. and M. A. an the regular way. Hes 


eee cram | 


3 
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The converſation and ſtudy of the univerſity ſcholars, in his 


time, turned chiefly upon the controverſies! between the church 
of England and the church of Rome; occaſioned by the uncom- 
mon li allowed the romiſh prieſts by James I. and Charles I, 
 Severalof them lived at or near Oxford, and made frequent at- 
e e upon the young ſcholars; ſome of whom they deluded 
to the romiſh religion, and after wards conveyed to the engliſh 

ſeminaries beyond ſea. Among theſe there was the famous 


jeſuit John Fither, alias John Perſe, for that was his true name, 


vrho was then much at Oxford: and Chillingworth being ac- 
counted a very ingenious man, Fiſher uſed all poſſible means of 
being acquainted with him. Their eonverſation ſoon turned 


upon the points controverted between the to churches; but, 


more particularly, on the neceſſity of an infallible living judge 
in matters of faith. Chillingworth found himſelf unable to an- 


ſwer the arguments of the jeſuit on this head; and being con- 
vinced of the neceſſity of ſuch a judge, he 98 brought to 
delieve that this judge was to be found in the churc 


of Rome; 
that therefore the church of Rome muſt be the true church, 
and the only ehurch in which men could be ſaved. Upon this 
be forſook the communion of the church of England, and 
with incredible fatisfaction of mind embraced the romiſn re- 
E nevada LO. - 


In order to ſecure his conqueſt,” Fiſher. perſuaded him to go 


over to the college of the jeſuits at Doway; and he was defired | 
to ſet down in writing the motives or reaſons which had engaged 
au 


him to embrace the romiſh religion. But his godfather 


Tho was then biſhop- of London, hearing of this affair, and 


be mos rv. concerned at it, wrote to him; and Chilling- 
worth's anſwer expreſſing much moderation, candour, and im- 

rality, that prelate continued to correſpond with him, and to 
preſs him with ſeveral 9 againſt the doctrine and prac- 
tice of the romaniſts. Thi 


ſuitable to the ſtate of a free and impartial enquirer, he re- 


ſolved to come back to England, and left Doway in 1631; after 


a ſhort ſtay there. Upon his return, he was received with 
you kindneſs and affection by biſhop Laud, who approved his 

ſign of retiring to Oxford, 00 vhich univerſity that prelate was 
then chancellor, in order to complete the important work he 
was: then upon, A free Enquiry into Religion. At laſt, 
after a thorough examination, the proteſtant principles appear- 


ing to him the moſt agreeable to holy ſcripture and reaſon, he 


declared for them; and having fully diſcovered” the ſophiſtry 


of the motives which had induced him to go over to the 


church of Rome, he wrote a paper about 1634 to confute them, 
but did not think proper to publiſh it. This paper is now 


is ſet him upon a new enquiry, which | 
had the deſired effect. But the place where he was not being 
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dag: for though we have a paper of his upon the ſame fubjeRt, 


yet it ſeems to have been written on ſome other octaſion; proba- 
ly at the deſire of ſome of his friends. That his return to the 
church of England was owing to biſhop Laud, appears from that 
prelate's appeal to the letters which paſſed between them; which 
appeal was made in his ſpeech before the lords at his trial, in 
As, in forſaking the church of England, as well as in re- 
turning to it, he was ſolely influenced by a love of truth, fo, 
upon the ſame principles, even after his return to proteſtantiſm, 
he thought it incumbent upon him to re-examine the grounds 
of it. This appears from a letter he wrote to Sheldon, con- 
taining ſome ſcruples he had about leaving the church of Rome, 
and returning to the church of England: and theſe ſcruples, 
which he declared ingenuouſſy to his friends, ſeemed prey 
occaſioned a report, but it was a very falſe and groundleſs one, 
that he had turned papiſt a ſecond time, and then proteſtant 
again. His return to the proteſtant religion making much 
noiſe, he became engaged in ſeveral diſputes with thoſe of the 
romiſn; and particularly with John Lewgar, John Floyd a 
jeſuit, who went under the name of Daniel, or Dan. x Jeſu, 
and White. Lewgar, a great zealot for the church of Rome, 
and one who had been an intimate friend of our author, as 
ſoon as he heard of his return to the church of England, ſent 
him a very angry and abuſive letter; to which Chillingworth 
returned ſo mild and affectionate an anſwer, that Lewgar could 
not help being touched with it, and deſired to ſee bis old friend 
again. They had à conference upon religion before Skinner 
and Sheldon; and we have a 3x nod of Chillingworth printed 
among the additional diſcourſes above mentioned, which ſeems: 
to contain the -abſtraQ or ſummary of their diſpute. Beſides! 
the pieces already mentioned, he wrote one to demonſtrate, 
that “'the doctrine of infallibility is neither evident of itſelf, 
nor grounded upon certain and infallible reaſons, nor warranted 
by any paſſage of ' ſcripture.” And in two a 
ſhewys, that the church of Rome had formerly erred; firſt, “ by 
admitting of infants tothe euchariſt, and holding, that without 
it they could not be ſaved; and ſecondly, by teaching the 
doctrine of the millenaries, viz. that before the world's end 
Chriſt ſhall reign upon the earth 1000 years, and that the ſaints 
ſhould live under him in all holineſs and happineſa:? both 
which doctrines are condemned as falſe and heretical by the: 
preſent church of Rome. He wrote. alſo a ſhort letter, in an- 
ſwer to ſome objections put to him by one of his friends 3 
wherein he ſhews, that “ neither the fathers nor the councils 
are infallible witneſſes of tradition; and that the infallibility _ 
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the church ef Rome mut rſt of all be proved from feripture- 


Laſtly, he wrote an arifwer to ſome „ in the dialogues 
publiſhed under the name of ' Ruſhworth; In 1 

gaged in a work which re far greater opportunity to 
confute the principles of the church of Rome, and to vindicate 
the religion of | 

of Edward Knott, though his true name was Matthias Wilſon, 


had publiſned in 2630 à little book, called, ** Chatity miſtaken, 
with the want whereof catholics are unjuſtiy charged: for af- 


firming, as they do with grief, that proteſtaney unvepented de- 
ſtroys alvation.” This was anfwered by Dr. Power, provoſt of 
Queen's college n Oxford; and his anfwer came out in 1633 


with this title: © Want of charity juſtly charged an all fuch ro- 


maniſts as dare without truth or modeſty affirm, that proteſtancy 
deſtroyeth falvation.” Thie jeſuit replied in 1634 under this 
title: Mercy and Truth, or charity maintained by catholics : 
with the want whereof they are unjuſtly charged, for af- 
firming that proteſtancy deſtroyeth ſalvation. Chillingworth 
undertook to anſwer this reply; and Rnott being informed 
of it, reſolved to prejudice the public both agaioft the author 
and his book, in a libel, called, A Direction to be obſerved 
by N. N. if he means to proceed in anſwering the book intituled, 
Mercy and Truth, & c. printed in 1636, permiſſu fuperiorum:“ 


in which libel he makes no ſeruple to repreſent Chillingworth 


as a ſocinian. Chillingworth's anſwer to Knott was very near- 
ly finiſhed in the beginning of 1637; when Land, who knew 
our author's freedom in dehvering his thoughts, and was under 
ſome” apprehenſion he might indulge it too much in his book, 
recommended the reviſal of it to Dr. Prideaux, profeſſor af di- 
vinity at Oxford, afterwards biſnop of Worceſter ; and deſired 
| en er be publiſhed with his approbation annexed to it. To 
® ; 
Fell, lady Margarer's profeſſor in divinity, for the examination 


of his bock; and at the end of the year it was publiſhed with 
their approbation under this title : < The religion of proteſtants | 


a ſafe way to ſalvation: or, an anſwer to a book mtituled, 
Mercy and Truth, or Charity maintained by catholics, which 
pretends to prove the contrary.” It was preſented by the au- 
_ thor to Charles I. with a very elegant, modeſt, and pious dedi- 


ation: from 'whence we learn this remarkable circumſtance, 


t Dr. Potter's vindication of the proteſtant religion againſt 
nott's books was written by ſpecial order of the king; and 
it, by giving ſuch an order, that prince, beſides the general 
> danger he was then in by the change of his religion- 
work was received with a general applauſe; and „ e 
never happened to any other controverſial work of that bulk, 


two 


gon had alſo ſome aim at the recovery of Chillingwort "This 
he t from 


rideaux were added, Dr. Baylie, vice-chancellor,,and Dr. 
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July 20, 168, domplied wich the uſpal ſubſeription. About 
1 the ſame tithe he Was appointed maſter of Wigſton's hoſpital | _ 
in Leiceſterſhire; both which,” ſays: W we od ert 
| haps ſome other preferments, he kept tb his Aying In 1 
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war's og roman udinto cum flurer. Soon after; having Ne 
> — che jord Hopton, general of the king's forces in pe 
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here he was lodged in thebiſhdp” © Palace and where after a (ch 
hort illneſs he die We have a very; lataccount off bey 
bis ſiekneſs and death, emen boy. has great ee Mr. He 
Cheynell, Who accidentally met at Arundel caſtle, and put 
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that were penfioned by him Have painted him is ob. x £0< 
lours, as the moſt magnanimous' of - mankind; While ſuch as 
had no ſhare in his bounties have endeavoured: to weaken this 
praiſe, by cenfuring his adminiſtration for che want of becono- 
my. But; if he wis ſometimes laviſh of the public money, he 
certainly was not ſparing of his bwn. From whence we may 


* 
* 


coficlude, that generoſity was a virtue ta which he was naturally 


inclined. . * Junk Fee e 
- CHOBSI {FrAxcrs Tntor gen pr), prior of St. Lo, and 


dean of the cathedral of Bayeux, one of the forty of the frenck 


zeademy, was born at Paris in 1644. His paternal grandfather 
was famous for playing in a ſuperior manner at cheſs. The 
marquis d O, ſuperintendant of the finances, who thought him- 


ſelf a maſter of that game, determined to try his ſtrength with | 


him. Choiſi had not only the addreſs to let him win, but the 
ſtill greater of ſeeming to defend himſelf with his utmoſt abi- 
lity. The miniſter thenceforward attached himſelf to his ad- 
verſary, found he had talents for buſineſs, employed him in ſe- 
veral ſecret negotiations, and contributed greatly to the making 
of his fortune. The abbe de Choiſi, his grandſon, received a 
; ee Fs his mother ſoon ſpoiled him by exceſſive 
ondneſs. ' His youth was paſſed in a diſorderly manner. It is 
very true that he ſpent ſome years in great libertiniſm at an eſ- 
tate near Bourges; but it is not true that while he led this life 
he wrote his Eccleſaſtical Hiſtory, as we are told by Voltaire, 


who often ſacrifices truth to a bon mot. The firſt volume of 


that work appeared in 1703. The abbẽ Choiſi was then near 


upon 60 : it would have been difficult for him to have retained | 


to that age che graces and figute neceſfary for playing ſuch a 
part as that. In 1685 he was ſent in mtv T wmbattador to 
the king of Siam, who had ome thoughts of turning chriſtian. 
The abbé de Choiſi got himſelf to be ordained ' prieſt in the 


Indies by the apoſtohcal vicar. He died the 24 of October 


1724, at Paris, aged 81. The vivacity of his character, the 
charms of his wit, his gentleneſs and urbanity caufed him to be 
more carefſed perhaps than eſteemed. This author was not 
learned; and he was very far from wanting to be thought ſo. 
A proof of this may be ſeen in the artleſs account he gives to 
dne of his friends, of his converſations, or rather of his ſilence 
with the learned miſſionaries whom he found on his embaſly to 


Siam: I have,“ faid he, '* a place of liſtener in their meet- 


ings, and I there obſerve a great modeſty, and ſhew no'itch for 
ſpeaking: When the ball naturally comes to me, and I feel 
myſelf thoroughly acquainted with the matter in hand, then I 
allow myſelf to be forced to take a part, and I ſpeak in a lo 
voice, modeſt in my tone as well as in my words.” Phis has an 
admirable effect; and often when I fay nothing, it 1 8 M 
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that I do not chooſe to talk z vhereas the true reaſon of1 filence: 


is «;profionnf.Igharencyy ive it is as well to conceal from tlie 
,of others Of his works wel maß mention, 1. Journal of: 
voyage to Siam 4to. and 12mo. This work, written in an 


. 1 


2 Gy le, lively and abounding in entertainment, is ſometimes 


deficient in point of truthz it is beſides very ſuperficial, as well 
as the reſt of lis bogks. 3, The life of David, ato. and that of 
Solomon, 1 2mol with an interpretation of the pſalms and the 
diſcrepances between tha hebre w and the vulgate. 3, The hiſs - 
tory of Franct during the reigns of St. Louis, Philip of Valois, 
king John, Charles V. and Charles VI. in 3 'vols.; 410. re- 
printed in 1750, 4 vols. 1 2mo. 4. The imitation of J. C. 
tranſlated into french. The firſt edition was dedicated: to ma- 
dame Mainutenon, with the motto: Audi, filia, & vide, & in- 
clina aurem tuam, & concupiſcet rex decorem tuum. This Was 
omitted in the ſecond edition on account of the commentaries 
it occaſioned. 5. An eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in 11 vols. to- 
6. Memoirs for. the hiſtory of Louis XIV. 2 vols. 12mo. 7. 
Memoirs of the counteſs des Barres, 1730, amo. This is the 


hiſtory of the extravagancies of the author's youth. 8. Egut di- 


alogues on the immortality of the ſoul, on the being of God, on 
providence, and on religion; 1684, 1amo. ſince reprinted in 1708. 
CHOUL (GunLaouk pu), a gentleman of Lyons, bailif of 
the mountains of Dauphiny, travelled over Italy for improving 
himſelf: in the knowledge of antiquity; is known by a ſearca 
and excellent treatiſe of the Religion and Caſtrametation of the 
antĩent Romans. This ſingular work of antiquities is remark- 


able, eſpecially for its ſecond part, which treats of the manner 


of pitalüng and fortifying the camps uſed by the Romans, of 
their diſtipline and their military exerciſes. It has been tranſs 
lated into latin and italian. The former, Amit. 1685, 4to. the 
other Lyons, 1550, fol: both editions are ſcarce, but leſs ſo than 
the french original, Lyons 15 50, though not ſo well executed. 


CHRISTINA, queen of Sweden, and daughtet of Guſtavus 


Adolphus the Great, was born Dec. 8, 1626; and has: atleaſt, 
heen as famous as her father was beſore her. Sha: ſugceaded 
bim in the government of the kingdom in 16335 and goverte 

it with great wiſdom and prudence till 1654; when ſhe reſigned 
it in favaur of her couſin Charles Guſtayns, Some time be- 
fare her teſignation, Anthony Macedo, à jeſuit, was choſen by 
John IV. king af Portugal, te accompany; the ambaſſador he 
ſent into dweden to queen Chriſtina j and the jeſuit pleaſed 
this ptinceſa ſo highly that ſhe ſecreily opened to him the de- 
ſign ad of changing her religion. She ſent him ta Rome 
wich letters to the general of the jeſuits ; in which ſhe de ſtted 


that: two of their ſociety might be diſpatched tonher, Italiazis 


V nation, and learned r e eee d 
chen! e . | 0 that 
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has flv t confer with: them at mare eaſt plan amattets of 
igion. r requeſt Was ee eee, efuits were im- 
Se harely ſont to her, viz! »-Malincd) divinity profeffor 
at Turin; and Paul Caſatus, profeſſor-of rrarhemiitics ar Kome, 
who eaſily effected what hon Manedo: thenfirſt wbnfitiaht — 
Ber deſign, had begun. Stechen e ede Rownzneet — 
tlie deach of Charles Guftavis, which ed in 
tetned to Swellen, with am intent to reſuine- 4 9——ĩ— 
But tluls cculd not be admitted; becabfe;! by the w and co 
ſtitation of thelland, roman cathofics art ereluded from the 
= r e The confirmed cher abditaiſon the ſame: 
the free exerciſe of the roman catholic re- 
Reion pay Herielf, domeſtics, and attendants; in caſe ſhe ſhould 
eee to: Sweden. She did nbi ee died at 
Rome April 19, 1689, aged G q 35 ogg arotiE 7 
he was: woman of uncommon Fee and e eee | 
learning; for ſhe underſtood ſeveral languages, arid-was/a per- 
fe miſtreſs in the belles lettres. It is laid that me made the 
greek 41 fr only her diverſjon at leiſure hours 3 and that the 
readingiof this language and others did not keep her from her 
ſerious ſtudies; ſo D among others, 'Tacitug's hiſtory, 
ſome pages of which ſhe res . every day. There is 


à letter of herſs extant to Ba gives us no . of 
her li character. /.A's eee e aw as her ma was 
upon the pA of religion, and as ſincere a convert as the was 


to'the chuvevof: Nome, ſhe is fail not to have been over-rigid 
in her life and manners; and it eee that bopks have been 
written EE ebe, N L NOT eee +1: 
CHRIS ILIE (Wii, MA) was. horn near Montroſe | 
in. Angus- ſhire 8 and educated in King's colleg 
where he took! his degrees, and was licenſed topreaph as à pro- 
e but not having intereſt to procure a living in the church, 
N che place of: maſter of the grammar ſchool of 
here he was greatly celebrated for his eaſy and ex- 
4 method of teaching the ee He) wrote à latin 
dne and: an introdułtion to the m «of: latin both of 
e well e e Pang at : Monro, is T7744 
4.44: 2 i} $1.54. N £2 4 1 29 $3 TH ET: & f 
> BLIND, (Jonx), a A csu biſhop; 
Was u Lancaſhire min by, birch, and educated in St. John'scol- | 
lege Cambridge. He was one of the fivit [fellows of Trinity 
college after its foundation by Henry VIII. in 1546. . 
after he became "maſter of it l was made denn 
Norwich. In the reign of Edward VI. he Ryed abroad in a 
ſtare of baniſhiment, in which, à8 hel tells us dn the preface to. 
hie tun ſlatiqncof Philo Judzus, SON oy 
rim "Be valet eel Mary $20 thin crown, 


returned, 
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returned, and was made biſhop of Chicheſter He 3s faid to 
have died a little before this queom Ae tranſtated Phito Jus 
dæus in latim, and ulſo tlie ecleſiaſtical luiſtories of: Ea 

oct „regrius, and Theodoret ; but his tranflas 
tions are de fectic . Vuleſius ſaye that compated with 
Rufinus and 'Muſculus;| who had: tranflated theſe hi bea 


fore him) he may be reckoned a diligent and learned man; 
but per that an far. from weſrrving the tharaGutrbf 4 


tranſimor: tliat his ſtyle id impure and fulbofobarbatiſni'y 


at his! periods are long atid perplexed]; 'that he has — j | 
acted the we nd pyrG that lie 


enlarged and rettenched at pleafurs3/'thatthe has tranſpoſed the 
ſenſe oftimes, and has not alw 


even of chapters. The learned Huet hab paſſed the fame cen. 


ſure on him, in his book * De Interpretatione?” Hence it io 


that all thoſe who have followed Chriſtopherſon as their guide 
in ercleſiaſtical antiquity, and depended implieitly upon his ver- 


fions, have often been led to commit great faults; and this has 
happened not ſeldom to Baronius amoig others. 
CHRTSIFPUS, a celebrated ſtoic philoſopher, was born at 


Soli, a city of Ciliciaſ; and — ee of Zeno, as 
ſome have ſaid, but of Cleanthes, eno's ſucce : 
very acute genius, and wrote a great many books; above: 7605 


as We are told, ſeveral of which belonged to logie; for he ap- 


plied himſelf with great care to bultivate that part of płũloſo- 


phy. Val. Maximus relates, that he began his: 39th'book of 
| ra old: and Lueian, ho ſought out 
abfurdities in order to laugh at them, could not forbear ridieul- 


logio When he was 80 yea 


ing the logical ſubtilries-of chis'phifofopher; The great Num- 
ber of books he compoſed will not appear ſo furpri6gs, if jt be 


conſidered that his manner was to write ſeveral times upon the 


ſame ſubject; to ſet down whatever came into his head; te 
take little pains in correcting kis works ; to crowd them with 


an infinite number of quotations : add to all theſe "circum 
ſtances, that he was very laborious, and lived to a great age- 
He was a very little man; but the opinion he had of himfelf 
was not little. He uſed to ſay often to Cleanthes, ® Shew me 


but the doctrines; that is ſufhcient for me; and all I want; I 
ſhall find the proofs of them mn A perfon aſked him one 
day, hom he ſhould chooſe for à tutor to his ſon ꝰ Me, un- 
ſwered Chryfppus ; for, if I knew any body more learned 


chan myſelf, I would go and ſtudy under him.“ There is anο 
ther apophthegm of his preſerved, which does him much mere 
honour- than either of theſe; and therefore we Hope it 3g'Bot = 
ſpurious: Being told that ſome perſons fpoke ill of him, * 4e iq 
no matter, ſaid be, Iwill ive ſo, that ey ſnall not de des 
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The Notes i 


W pang n con e glory which he expect · 
ed, ie he donld but male men ſay that he had improved ; nag 
323 himſelf, and had expreſſed the objections of: the aca- 
demiot in a much ſtronger manner than he, was his only aim. 
Thus moſt of the contra dictions and abſurd paradoxes which 
Nutarch irnputes to the ſtoics, and for which he is very ſevere 
be gr them, are taken from.the works of Chryſippus. Plutarch 
charges him with making God the author of fn: and no won- 
dern fat his very definition of God, as it is preſerved by Cicero, 
ſbew's that he did not diſtinguiſh the deity. from the univerſe: 
ſo that, if he reaſoned eonſiſtently, he could not but make God 
the author of moral and natural evil. He thought the gods 
mortal, and/ even aſſerted that they would really periſn in the 
E tion of the world't and, though he encepted Jupiter, 
yet he thought bim liable: to change. — a book con- 
cerning-the amours of Jupiter and Juno, which abounded with 
ſo man obſcene peſiages, that it wos loudly: exclaimed: againſt. | 
Elis therefore; enſy to gueſs: that the ſtoics had not much 
reaſon to be pleaſed with is writings; for, as he/ was A conſi- 
derable man among them, — ſo conſderable as to eſtabliſn it in- 
to a; proverb, that “ if it had not been for Chryſippus, the 
porch had neter been, —it gave people a pretence io charge 
the whole body with the errors of ſo. illuſtrious a member. Ac- 
cordingly we find that the celebrated authurs àmong the ſtoics, 
ſoch as Seneca, Epictetus, Atrian, though they ſpeak very 
bighly of Chryſippus, yet do.jit in ſuch a manner as to let us fee 
that they did not at the bottom cordially eſteem him. I here 
does not appear to have been any abjection brought againſt his 
morals. It is ſaid that the only ſervant he kept was an old 
woman; ſo that we will preſume he was chaſte. He was alſo 
ſober and temperate. Wä̃e have obſerved, that he applied him- 
ſelf mach 10 dialect alectics; but the progreſs he made in it did not 
amend his ſtyle. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus quotes him as an 
inſtance 0 prove, that thoſe authors who are perſectly well 
killed in logic, do not well obſerve the rules of grammar con- 
cerning the ſituation ↄf Words. W 
pon the whole, — * ir 6 an univerſal: ſcholar ;- being 
Perfectly acquainted with mythology; wich the antient and mo- 
Len — with hiſtory, &e._ He vote vpon almoſt: every 
ORD e ren eee e eee 
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dome; and is cenſured for it, but much reaſon, by 
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children. Quimnilia is-preſerved ſome of his maxims up- 
on this point. e A nurſes to bng a certain kind of 


* 


ſongs; and adviſed them to chooſe the moſt modeſt. He wiſhed, 
that, if it were poſſible, children might be nurſed by none but 


leurmed women. He would have children be three years under 
the care of their nurſes; and that the nurſes ſhould) begin to in- 
ſtrat them without waiting till they were older; for he was not 
of the opinion of thoſe WhO thouglit the age of ſeven years ſoon 


enough to begin. Some authors relate, that Chryſippus uſed to 


| in order to iucreaſe the ſtrength of his genius. 
He died in the 243d olympiad; and had a monument erected to 
him among thoſe of the. IMuſtrious Athenians. His ſtatue 


Athens, where they who had been killed in the war were bu 


ried at the expence of the public. He accepted the freedom of 
the city of Athens, which neither Zeno nor Cleanthes had 


a 
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Meet. 5d . x ii tThir7o 
--CHRYSOLOR AS {Emanver); one of thoſe learned men 
who brought the greek language: and literature into the Weſt, 
was born at Conſtantinople, as it is ſuppoſed, about 1355. He 
was of conſiderable rank, and deſcended from ſo antient a fa- 


mily that his anceſtors are ſaid to have removed with Conſtan- 
tine from Rome to Byzantium. He was ſent. ambaſſador into 


Europe by the emperor John Palzologus td ſolicit aſſiſtance 
againſt the Turks, and was here in England in the reign of Ri- 
chard II. In anepiſtle which he wrote at Rome to the empe- 
ror, lenny à compariſon of, antient and modern Rome, 
he ſays that he was two years: before at London with his re- 


tinue. When he had finiſhed this embaſſy in ſome what more 


than three years, he returned to Conſtantinople z but afterwards, 
whether through fear of the Turks, or ſor the ſake of propagat- 
ing the greek learning, left it again, and came back into 
Italy. This he is ſuppoſed to have done about 1391. He 


taught greek at Florence three years, and had Leonard Aretin 


for his ſcholar. From Florence he went to Milan, at the com- 
mand of his emperor, who was come into Italy, and reſided in 
that city; and while he was bete, Galeatius duke of Milan 


prevailed with him to ac the greek profeſſorſhip in the uni- 


verſity of Ticinum, hic 3 founded by his fa- 


ther. This he held till the death of Galeatius, and then re- 


moved to Venice on account of the wars, which immediately 


followed. Between 1406 and 1409 he went to Rome, upon 
an invitation from Leonard Aretin, who bad formerly been his 


ſcholar, but was then ſecretary to pope Gregory XII. In 


Fit 
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in enter 10 fix u platt for! hoj a genen councit;' and 
r 3 . Cd ſt ande. After- 


s he returned v0 his — att at i Conſtantinople, by 
whos he was fent ambaſſador with! darts be ae 0 
Conſtanee ; but a few deere ge openinig o 


the couneil he 
died. His death h d/Apzil: 1, reg He vas buried at 
Conſtance; and 'a handfſomefmounment wareraftedover him, 
with — ApOn u bg hin ſcholar Puggiuss 3 
' CHRYSOSTOMJoun)/>ſocalled front his etoquenee, was 
born at Antioch of winoble family abont 354. His father Se · 
cundus dying when he was ng, Kress bis eduen- 
tion was bf” te his ther A a... Heowas:defgned: at firſt 
for the barg and was ſent to beurn rhetoric: i under Libanius ; 
but ſoon quitted/ alt thoughts of this, and betook himſelf to the 
chriſtian religion. Re Mis afterwards baptized; by Meletius, 
and ordained by that biſtop to be a reader in the church of 
Antioch. White he d= yet youngy he formed a reſolution of 
entering upon a monaſtic life, which in ſpite of all vemon- 
ſtrances from his motherg he purſaed.” 'Fory out 474, he be- 
took himſelf: tothe neighbouring. mountains,” where: he lived 
= years wick an bamient hermit; then retited tot a more - ſe- 

cret part d the deferty and ſhut himſelf up in a cave, in which 
miſerable tuation he ſpent c Fw whole years more: till at 
length, Worm out almoſr by cortinual watc ; faſtings, and 
other —— he Was forged Rte to Antioch. de his old 

ay of living. : 


1 


CETCTTETCTETCCCCbCCͥ hon dint ods Hof ens 
He was — es b pMitletios i in 381; — nok began 
eo compoſe and publiſhma — regs ſuch 3 De 
ſacerdotio, de benen Stagyrium monachum, and = 
others, 5 Judeos; Gentiles, 9 — Vive years ufer he was 
ordained a wrieft Ay eln, Which oſſice the! adorned ſo very 
highly, and asquitted himſelf in withiſo much reputation, rhat 
upon Fs death of Nectarius biſhop of Conſtantinople, which 
happened in 39% he was ——— ͤů fill that 
ſee. The emperor Arcadius however was obliged 8 all 
his authority, and even to uſe ſome ſtratagem, 
ſeduce Chryſoſtom from the place of his nativity Antioch, where 
| he was held in ſo much admiration and eſteem. He ſent in the 
mean time à mandate to Theophilus: biſhop of Alexandria, to 
come and conſecrate Chryfoſtbai biſhop . of-. Conſtantinople ; 
which was done in 398; notwithſtanding: tke ſecret and envious 
attempts of 'Theophyus to prevent it. But Chryſoſtom was no 
ſocner at the head of the church of (Conſtantinople, chan chat 
Bery zeal and urdour, for 'which tie was afterwards famous, — 
xn to be troubleſome; being reſolutely bent upon. making, if 
poſſible, a general — — W ich hid on 
Glow e Nai Au dl * 
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wich z undd gest üttacked hilary; but y che cour- 
ers whom ie Won thatl@ his enemies! "Nor was neal con- 

Alto —.— or ee precincts of Conſtantinople; it ex- 
2 to 1 parts, "tg Fee From his: cauſing! to de de- 
nofilhec fore temples and ſtättes in Phernieia. 
In 300 he Av. porters Ay gs he 'requeſt of the p e 
hefus; and ſertlecd fem diſorders, which had been occa- 
rthat'cHurch'b ehe tufbiflent and unquiet ſpirit of its 
managers.” Ber while hewas here's cabal, it ſecins,/was;plot- 
ing a Silt © kim at Home! For Seberian 'bilhop of Gabala, to 
0 n Myers heme commttted" the care of his church in hig 

e Fer db n eee 

che n and oſtom's expence, 

8 zanta 25 le rated oof on a eonfederacy Gat 


Rip Wirk "Hig dd ry; Theophilus of Alexandria; to 


whith confi Adraty the empreſs Euderia had made herſelf à par- 
; for" ke of revenging ſome libetties which' Chryſoſtom 


44 pero ew pr rep! ker. By her intrigues chiefly; the em 

a Nasen to call Theophilus frem ename 

os r Him to a triat and have him depoſed from lis 
lic be > hep hitus, who wanted nothing but an \opportu- 


en Way "ears de de Gerten ag 
ng Ln n hat biſhops with him. Thoſe of _ 
Had depoſed for the tumults they ralf 


tſus now arrived; but, inſtead of taking 


BY: 


afticlewof» /accuſation,” which had there been 


e e 26 
008 fred en ke, But Chryſoſtom ſent three biſhops:and 
Aefts'ts acquaint Theophilus and his ſynod, chat chough 


3 — wry ready to fubmit himſelf to the judgment ob ithoſe 


this TEfuſal he 
k r E395 * rr. 8 221 7} 


ne Abele be pegins ing ef of hon | The news of 
Was 6 e about Conftantinople; chan 


he abſolutely refuſed to be judged by him ant 


Ars deppftl 
Alb. che eity wis in an aproar. 
be bam̃ſheds the people e detain Him by force. 
W however, to rover. any: ne ay: Gs 
os Urrendere 


» 


at EI hey | | red upon * this occaſion at 2 


Theophi 
25 5 quarters with his brother Chryſoftom; as was uſual, he 
9 eee t, palace. Here he 
85 2 ebungif, and appointed judges; but Chryſoſtom ex- 
6 "againſt the alder and refuſęd to appear before the 
ci ce wife 


at he was not kn to ſtrangers for 

| anour, but only to the biſbops of his own- 

the 'nerghb! ring provinees. Theophilus nevertheleſs hell 
| 5ps, where he fammoned/Chryſsſtoni-to//appear, 


ould Bos 4 aſſembled; and have à legal riglit to 
iiſted in four ee and 


emperor had ordered him to 


* - — 
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ſurrendered himſelf een ee ie io 
was conducted by them to a ſmall torn, in ue 
appointed for the reſidence of bis banihme e deren ee 
made the noe more qutrageaus RN ever; ws prayed the 
ight be recalled they. even threatened; him: 
and ae fo Sins, ith "4p e at ike herſelf 


. 9 * S 


2 had —— ae a ſtatue. near —_ IP 3 and the e 
Ado honour to her, had celebrated the public games before it, 
This Chryſoſtom thought indecent; and the fire of his zeal, far 


from being extinguiſhed by his late misfortunes, urged; him to 


2888 a Aut thoſe who were concerned in it. His diſcourſe 
the empreſs, who ſtillretained her xr old, enm 727 to. him; 
b made her reſolye once more to have him depoſed from his 


| biſhopric. Some ſay, that the ſaint irritated her, his ghneſs vor 


2 little, as ſoon as he was apprized. of her Ky of A 
kim, by beginning one of his ſermons. with theſe remar ble 


words: Behold the furious Herodias, inſiſting to have the 


bead of John Baptiſt in a charger !” Be this as it will, a ſyn 
bf biſhops. was immediately nbd: who 8 very 
Work of depoſing him; fince, as they alleged, 


which, the faid, had never been reverſed, nor himſelf re-elta- 
bliſhed in his ſee, in that legal and orderly. an which the 
canons required. In conſequence of that judgment, t therefore, the 
emperor forbade him to enter the church any more, and ordered 
him to be baniſhed . His followers and adherents were now inſult- 
ed and perſecuted by the kwinierz and Rig ſti gmatized particularly by 
the nick · name of Johannites. He had, it is true, a ſtrong. party 
among the people, who loved and admired him to the laſt degree, 
and would now have even armed themſelves in his defence: but 
he choſe rather to ſpend the remainder of his days in baniſhment, 
| than be the unhappy cauſe of a civil war to his c EL and 
therefore ſurrendered himſelf a ſecond time to thoſe who were 


to have the care of him. He ſet out in June 404, under a. ghar 


of ſoldiers, to Nicta; where he did not make 


long 
purſued his journey to Cucuſus, the deſtined 


ce 9 
nithment, at which he arxived in September. It is py | 


that the very day Chryſoſtom left . Conſtantinople, the Fe 
church was ſet on fire and burnt, together with che palace, 
which almoſt adjoined to it, entirely to the ground. The ſame 
year there fell h:il-ſtones of an extraordinary ſiae, at. did con- 


iderable damage to the town: which calamity Was alſo followed | 


by the death of the empreſs Eudoxia. All theſe accidents were 
ene by the rale of Chryſ ſt 


| ren | 
depoſed * virtue of the former ſentence given againſt him; 


om, a8 fo. many dna, 
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ents from heed: rome ace, aeifothe high majeſty. of 
eaven was concerned, upon cy Lo flight.and os 7557 
toner itſelf in our petty ſquabbles here below. 


.- Cucuſus was 2 city of Armenia, whoſe ſituation. was mrmarks 
ably barren unplea int, wild, aud ee 710 ſo that Chry+ 


ſoſtom was dito change his pl laceigf reſidence 3 
were made by the barbaroùuhs 
nations around Rim. He did not however neglett his epi 190 


on account of the incurſions whic 


funQions; but ſent forth prieſts and monks:to 8 123 
tothe Gotha and Perſians, and to take care of 

Armenia and Phornicia. His enemies, not yet fied eit a 
venge, did not ſuffer him to remain long even in this ſituation, 
wretched as it was and prevailed with the emperor to have him 
ſent to Pityus, a moſt t region of Pontus, hich is upon 
the borders of the Eufine ſea. But the fatigue of travelling, 
and the hard uſage he met wich from the ſoldiers, who were 
conducting him thither, had ſuch an effect upon him, that he 


was ſeized with a violent fever; and died in a ſew hours. His 
death happened in 4½. Aſterwards the weſtern and eaſtern 


churches were divided about him: the former holding him in 
great veneration, while the latter conſidered him as a biſhop ex- 
communicated. But the death of Arcadius happening about 
five months after, the eaſtern churches grew ſoftened by de- 
grees ʒ and it is certain that, about 30 years; after, hie 

were removed/to Conſtantinople; and depoſited in the temple of 


rhe holy apoſtles, with all the pomp and ſolemnity imaginable. 


The works of this father N e yoluminous, and have been 
collected in ſeveral editions: the beſt, of Vhich is that pabliſhed 
at Paris, under the care and deſpanos of ane Mention, 
a benedictine monk. m8. + 

CHUBB (Tnouas), was born at Eaſt, nee a {mall 


5 near daliſbury;' Sept. 20, 1679. His father, a-maltſter, 


dying 2 he was young, and the widow having three more 
dren to maintain by her labour, he received no other educa- 
tion than being inſtructed to read and write an ordinary; hand. 
At eig he was put apprentice to a glover in Saliſbury 5- and, when 
his term was expired, continued for a time to ſerve his maſter 
2s a journeyman: But glove- making being prejudiciat to his 
eyes, which it ſeems were always weak, he was admitted by a 
tallow-chandler, an intimate friend of his, as a companon and 
ſharer with him in his own buſineſs ; and thus, in his younger 
days, obtained an honeſt livelihood by his labour- Mean while, 
being a man of uncommon natural parts, and fond of reading, 
he employed all his intervals of leiſure to acquire ſuch know- 
ledge as could be uired: from engliſh Repo for t0 latin, 
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geography s and many other branches iſcience. M03 k6W 71: d 
But divinity*above all was his favourite ſtudy j and it is ſai 
that a little ſociety was formed at Saliſbury under the manage- 

ment and direction of Chubb, fot the ſake 6f debating upon 
religious ſubjects. Here the ſcriptures are reported to have 
deen read under the guidance of ſome oommentator; and every 
man delivered his ſentiments 1 points freely and with- 
out reſerve. About this time the controverſy upon the Trinity 
was carried en very warmly between Clatke and Waterland; 
and falling under the cognizance of this neoltgical aſſembly, 
Chubb, at the requeſt of the members, dre up and arranged 
His ſentiments about it, in a kind of diſſertation: which, er 
it had undergone ſome correction, appearedito:the world, under 
che title of The ſupremacy. of the Father afſerted, & c. A 
 Interaty production from one of a mean and illiberal education 

will always create wonder, and more eſpecially when it is ac- 
companied with any degree of ſueceſs. ITliis picee of Chubb's 
thewed / great talents in reaſoniſig, as well tas great perſpicuity 
ani correctneſs in writing; ſo thatthe began to be confidered, 
and indeed very deſervedly, as one much above the ordinary 
ſize of men. Hence Pope, in adetter to his friend Gay, was led 
to aſk him, if he had t fem or converſed with Mr. Chubb; who 
_ 3s a wonderful phenomenon of Wiltſhire N and ſays, in relation 
to à quarto volume of tracts, which were printed afterwards, that 

- he had © tead through his whole volume with aumiration of the 
writer, though not always with approbation of his doctrine“ 
Ohubb had no ſooner commenced author, / than his name was 
dpread-far and wide; and his-ſucceſs in this new capacity pro- 
cured him ſomething more ſolid than fame. It introduced him 
to che perſonal knowledge of ſeveral gentlemen of eminence 
andi letters; by whoſe generoſity: and kindneſs he was, as it is 
preſumed, originally enabled to live, in ſome ſort, independent 
of labour. The late ſir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter oß the rolls, took 
him into his family, and uſed, at his hours of retirement, to 
irefreſh Himſelf from the fatigues of buſineſs with is converſa- 
tion. Chubb was indeed pretty generally careſſed for nobody 
ſuſpected as yet, to what prodigious lengths he-would/ſuffer his 
reafoning faculty to carryhim. He did not continue many 
Tears with nr Joſeph Jekyll, chough it is ſaid he was tempted 
A0 it by the offer of a genteel allowance z but, fond of contem- 
: plation, retired to his friend cat Saliſbury; where he ſpent his 
days in reading and writing. Wen are told, however, that 
though he lived quite: fte from labour yet he always:took a 
«pleaſure in affiiting ati we trade; which? by tlie death of his 
partner, had devolved orgaigephew, and vate * 
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CHUDLEIGH. 513 


of his life a coadjutcrin it. He died, as he had lived, a ſingle 
man, at Saliſbury, in his 68th year. | 


he calls A farewell to his readers,” from which we may fair- 
ly form this judgment of his opinions: that he had little or 
no belief of revelation; that indeed he plainly rejeAs the jewiſh 
revelation, and eonſequently the chriſtian, which is founded 
upon it; that he diſclaims a future judgement, and is very un- 
certain 'as to any future ſtate of exiſtence; that a particular 
providence is not deducible from the phænomena of the world, 
and therefore that prayer cannot be proved a duty; &c. &c.” 
As licentious however as he may ſeem to have been in his way 
of thinking, he never was cenſured as licentious in his actions; 


nothing irregular or immoral, as it is agreed on all hands, ever 


appearing in his life and converſation. | 

CHUDLEIGH (Lady Mad v), a very philoſophic and poetic 
lady, was born in 1656, and was the daughter of Richard Lee 
of Winſloder in Devonſhire, eſq. She was married to fir 
George Chudleigh, bart. by whom ſhe had ſeveral children 
among the reſt Eliza-Maria, who dying in the bloom of life, 
cauſed her mother to pour out her grief in a poem intituled, 
« A Dialogue between Lucinda and Mariſſa.“ She wrote ano- 


ther poem called, The Ladies Defence,” occafioned by an 


angry ſermon preached againit the fair ſex. "Theſe, with many 


others, were collected into a volume, and printed a third time 
in 1722. She publiſhed alſo a volume of eſſays upon various 


ſubjects in verſe and proſe in 1710, which have been much ad- 


mired for a delicacy of ſtyle. Theſe were dedicated to her 
royal highneſs the princeſs Sophia, electreſs and ducheſs dow- 
ager of Brunſwick z; on which occaſion that princeſs, then in 
her 8oth year, honoured her with a very polite epiſtle. 
This lady is ſaid: to have written other things, as tragedies, 
operas, maſques, &c. which, though not printed, are preſerved 
in her family. She died in 1710, in her 55th year. She was a 
woman of great virtue as well as underſtanding, and made the 
latter ſubſervient to the former. She had an education in 


which literature ſeemed but little regarded, being taught no 


other than her native language; but her fondneſs; for books, 
preat application, and uncommon abilities, enabled her to figure 
among the literati of her time. But though ſhe was perfectly 
in love with the charms of poetry, yet ſhe dedicated ſome part 
of her time to the ſeverer ſtudies:of philoſophy. This appears 
from her excellent eſſays upon knowledge, pride, humility, life, 
death, fear, grief, riches, ſclf-love, juſtice, anger, calumny, 
friendſhip, love, avarice, ſolitude, (in which to ſay nothing df 
her manner of writing, which is pure and elegant) the diſcovers 
an uncommon degree of piety and knowledge, and a noble con- 
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le left behind him two volumes of poſthumous works, which 
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tempt of thoſe vanities which the generality of both ſexes fo 
much regard, and fo eagerly purſue. 1 0 
_ © CHURCHILL (Sir Winsron), a diſtinguiſhed engliſh gentle- 
man, ſon of John Churchill,  eſq. of Minthorn in Dorſetſhire, 
by Sarah, daughter and coheireſs of fir Henry Winſton of Stan- 
diſton in Glouceſterſhire, was deſcended from a very antient 
family, and born at Wooten Glanville in Dorſetfhire,' as ſome 
fay, but according to Wood at London, in 1620. He was ſent 
to St. John's college in Oxford when he was ſcarce 16 years of 
age, where he made an uncommon progreſs in his ſtudies; but, 
on account of the' civil commotions which aroſe ſoon after, 
was obliged to leave the r before he had taken a degree. 
He engaged on the fide of the king, for which he ſuffered ſe- 
verely in his fortunes; and having married a daughter of fir 
John Drake of Aſhe in Devonſhire, was forced to ſeek refuge 
in that gentleman's houſe, where many of his children were 
born. At the reſtoration he returned to his feat at Minthorn 
in Dorſetſhire, and was elected a burgeſs for Weymouth in the 
parliament which met'in May 8, 1661. In 1663, Charles II. 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood; and ſoon after the 
foundation of the Royal Society, he was, for his known love 
of letters and converſation with learned men, elected a member 
of it. In 1664, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
of the court of claims in Ireland; and, upon his return from 
| thence, conſtituted one of the clerks comptrollers of the green 
cloth. Notwithſtanding - his engagements in public offices, he 
found time to draw up a kind of political effay upon the hiſtory 
of England, which was publiſhed in folio; 1675; it is dedicated 
to Charles II; and in the dedication the author takes notice, th 
that having ſerved his majeſty's father as long as he could with ch 
his ſword, he ſpent a great part of thoſe leiſure hours, which 10 
were forced upon him by his misfortunes, in defending that thi 
rince's cauſe, and indeed the cauſe. of monarchy itſelf, with 
is pen: and he frankly owns, that he conſidered his work 4s 
the funeral oration of that deceafed government, or rather, as 
his title ſpeaks it, the apotheoſes of departed kings. We are 
told by Wood, that there were ſome paſfages in this work about 
the king's power of railing money without parliament, which 
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gave ſuch offence to the members then fitting, that the author he 

| Fad them cancelled and the book reprinted. Wood has cen- of ; 
ſured alſo this work very ſeverely, © In the ſaid book,” ſays at e 
he, © which is very thin and trite, are the arms of all the kings duk 
of England, which made it ſell among novices, rather than of 
from the matter therein.” Nicholſon ſpeaks alſo very lightly ten. 


of this performance, and repreſents it as © only giving the rea- 
der a diverting view of the arms and exploits of our kings down 
to the reſtoration in 1660. VVV 115 
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miſled. from the -poſt of clerk. of the green cloth, much againſt 

his maſter's will, who-reſtored him again, and continued him 
in it during the reſt of his reign. He remained in his office, 
and enjoyed the ſame, if not a greater, degree of favour from 
court, during the ſhort reign of James It; and having bad 
the pleaſure of ſeeing his. eldeſt ſon raiſed to the peerage, he 
departed this life, March 26, 1688. Beſides three ſons. and ag 
many daughters, who. died. in their infancy, fir Winſton” had 
ſeveral ſons and daughters, who lived to grow up · The eldeſt 
of his ſons was 12 — Churchill, afterwards duke of Marl - 
borough, of whom we ſhall ſpeak largely in the next article. 
3 the eldeſt of his children, born in March 1648, was 
maid of honour to the ducheſs of York, and miſtreſs to the 
duke, afterwards James II. by whom ſhe had two ſons and 
two daughters. The eldeſt, James Fitz-James, was created by 
his father duke of Berwick: he was alſo knight of the garter 
and of the golden fleece, marſhal of France, and grandee of 
Spain of the firſt claſs. He was reputed one of the greateſt 
officers in his time; and being generaliſſimo of the armies of 
France, fell by a cannon ſhot at the ſiege of Phillipſburg in 
1734. Henry Fitz- James, grand prior of France, lieutenant- 
general and admiral of the french gallies, was born in 1673, 


and died in 1702. Henrietta, born in 1670, married ſir Henry 


Waldgrave of Cheuton, and died 1730. The youngeſt daugh- 
ter was a nun: but afterwards married colonel Godfrey, by 
whom ſhe had two daughters. b nr 
CHURCHILL (Jonx), duke of Marlborough, and prince of 
the holy roman empire, was eldeſt ſon of fir Winſton Chur- 
chill, and born at Aſhe in Devonſhire on Midſummer-day in 
1650. A clergyman in the neighbourhood inſtructed him in 
the firſt principles of literature; but his father, having other 
views than what a learned education afforded, carried him early 
to court, where he was particularly favoured by James duke of 
Vork, when he was no more than 12 years of age. He had a 
pair of colours given him in the guards, during the firſt dutch 
war, about 1666; and afterwards obtained leave to go over to 
Tangier, then in our hands, and beſieged by the Moors, where 
he reſided for ſome time, and cultivated attentively the ſcience 
of arms. Upon his return to England, he attended conſtantly 
at court, and was greatly reſpected by both the king and the? 
duke. In 1672, the duke of Monmouth commanding a body 
of engliſh auxiliaries in the ſervice of France, Churchill at- 
— him, and was ſoon after made a captain of grenadiers 
in his grace's own regiment. He had a ſhare in all the actions 
of that famous e aint the Dutch; and at the fiege 
of Nimeguen, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much, that he was par⸗ 
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who beſtowed on him the name of the handſome engliſhman. 


He ſhone out alſo with ſo much eclat at the reduction of | 


Maeſtricht, that the french king thanked him for his behaviour at 
the head of the line, and aſſured him that he would acquaint his 
ſovereign with it, which he did; and the duke of Monmouth, 
on his return to England, told the king his father how much he 
had been indebted to the bravery of captain Churchill. 0 
The laurels he -brougly from France were ſure to gain him 
preferment at home: accordingly the king made him a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and the duke made him gentleman of his bed- 
chamber, and ſoon after maſter of the robes. © The ſecond 
dutch war being over, colonel Churchill was again obliged to 
paſs his days at court, where he behaved with great prudence 
and circumſpeCtion in the troubleſome times that enſued. In 


1679, when the duke of York was conſtrained to retire from I 
England into the low-countries, colonel Churchill attended him; 
as he did through all his peregrinations, till he was ſuffered to 


refide again in London. While he waited upon the duke in 


Scotland, he had a regiment of dragoons given him; and think- | 
ing it now time to take a conſort, he made his addreſſes to 


Sarah Jennings, who waited on the lady Anne, afterwards 
queen of Great-Britain. This young lady, then about 21 years 


of age, and univerſally admired” both for her perſon and wit, 


he married in 1681, and thereby ſtrengthened the intereſt he 


had already at court. In 1682 the duke of York returned to 


London; and, having obtained leave to quit Scotland, reſolved 
to fetch his family from thence by ſea. For this purpoſe he 
embarked in May, but unluckily ran upen the Lemon Oar, a 
dangerous ſand, that lies about 16 leagues from the mouth of 
the Humber, where his ſhip was loſt, with ſome men of quality, 
and upwards of 120 perſons on board her. He was particu- 


larly careful of colonel ChurchilPs ſafety, and took him into the | 


boat in which himſelf eſcaped. The firſt” uſe made by his 
royal highneſs of his intereſt, after he returned-to court, was to 


obtain a title for his favourite; who, by letters patent, bearing 
date Dec. 1, 1682, was created baron of Eymouth in Scotland, 
and alſo appointed colonel of the 3d troop of guards. He 


was continued iu all nis poſts upon the coming of James II. to 
the crown, who ſent him alſo his ambaſſador to France to notify 


his acceſſion. On his return, he aſſiſted at the coronation in 


April 1685; and May following was created a peer of Engfand, 
by the title of baron Churchill of Sandridge in the county of 
AW ET ror PR ,,,, NT 


In June, being then lievtenant-peneral of his majeſty's 
forces, he was ordered into the weſt to Tuppreſs Monmouth's 
rebellion ; which he did in a month's time, with an . | 
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ble body of horſe, and took the duke himſelf priſoner. He 


was extremely well received by the king at his return from this 


victory; but ſqqn-diſcerned, as it is ſaid, the bad effects it pro- 
duced, by confirming the king in an opinion that, by virtue of 


a ſtanding army, the religion and government of England might 
eaſily be changed. How far lord Churchill concurred with or 

oppoſed the king, while he was forming this project, is hardly 
known. He does not appear to have been guilty of any mean com- 
pliances, or to have had any concern in IE or executing the 
violent proceedings of that unhappy reign: on the contrary, biſhop 

Burnet tells us, that “he very prudently declined meddling 
much in buſineſs, fpoke little except when his advice was aſked, 


and then always recommended moderate meaſures.” lt is ſaid 


he declared very early to lord Galway, that if his maſter at- 


tempted to overturn the eſtabliſhed religion, he would leave 


him; and that he ſigned the memorial tranſmitted to the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, by which they were invited to reſcue 
this nation from popery and ſlavery. Be this as it will, it is 


certain that he remained with the king, and was entruſted by 


him, after the prince of Orange was landed in 1688. He at- 


| tended king James when he marched with his forces to oppoſe 


the prince, and had the command of 5000 men; yet the earl of 


Feverſham, ſuſpecting his inclinations, adviſed the king to 


ſeize him. The king's affection to him was ſo. great, that he 
could not be prevailed upon to do it; and this left him at li- 
berty to go over to the prince, which accordingly he did, but 


without betraying any poſt or carrying off any troops. Who- 


ever conſiders the great obligations lord Churchill lay under to 
king James, mult naturally conclude, that he could not take the 
reſolution. of leaving him, and' withdrawing to the prince of 
Orange, but with infinite concern and regret; and that this 
was really the caſe, appears from a letter, which he left for the 
king, to ſhew the reaſons of his conduct, and to expreſs his 


grief for the ſtep he was obliged to take. 


Lord Churchill was graciouſly received by the prince of 


Orange; and it is ſuppoſed to have been in conſequence of his 


lordſhip's ſolicitation, that prince George of Denmark took 
the ſame ſtep, as his conſort the princeſs Anne did alſo ſoon 
after, by the advice of lady Churchill. He was entruſted in 
that critical conjuncture by the prince of Orange, firſt to re- 
aſſemble his troop of guards at London, and afterwards to re- 
duce ſome lately raiſed regiments, and to new model the army, 
for which purpoſe he was inveſted with the rank and title of 
lieutenant-general. The prince and princeſs of Orange being 
declared king and queen of England, Feb. 6, 1689, lord 


Churchill was on the 14th ſworn of their privy council, and 


one of the gentlemen; of r the king; and 5 
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the gth of April following raiſed to the dignity of earl 6f 
W mee. in the county of Wilts. He aſſiſted at the co- 
ronation o 

in chief of the engliſh forces ſent over to Holland. He pre- 
ſided at the battle of Walcourt, April 15, 1689, and ech 


extraordinary proofs of his ſkill, that prince Waldeck, ſpeaking 
in his commendation to king William, declared, that he ſaw 


more into the art of war in a day, than ſome generals in many 
years.” It is to be obſerved, that king William commanded 
this year in Ireland, which was reaſon of the earl 
of Marlborough's being at the head of the engliſh troops 
in Holland; where he laid the foundation of that fame 
among foreigners, which he afterwards extended all over Eu- 
rope. He next did great ſervices for king William in Ireland, 
by reducing Cork and ſome other places of much importance; 
in all which he ſhewed ſuch uncommon abilities, that, on his 
firſt appearance at court after his return, the king was pleaſed 
to ſay, that © he knew no man ſo fit for a general, who had 
ſeen ſo few campaigns.” All theſe ſervices notwithſtanding 
did not hinder his being diſgraced in a very ſudden manner: 
for, being in waiting at court as lord of the bed-chamber, and 
having introduced to his —_— lord George Hamilton, he 


was ſoon followed to his own houſe by the ſame lord, with this 


| ſhort and ſurpriſing meſſage, That the king had no farther oc- 
caſion for his ſervices 3” the more ſurpriſing, as his majeſty 
Juft before had not diſcovered the leaſt coldneſs or diſpleaſure 
towards him. The cauſe of this diſgrace is not even at pre- 
ſent known ; but only ſuſpected to have proceeded from his too 
cloſe attachment to the intereſt of the princeſs Anne. This 
ſtrange and unexpected blow was followed by one much 
ſtranger, for ſoon after he was committed to the Tower for 
high treaſon; but was releaſed, and acquitted, upon the whole 


being diſcovered to be nothing more than the effects of a vile 


conſpiracy againſt him. : e e BSD ee e 
After queen Mary's death, when the intereſts of the two 
courts were brought to a better agreement, king William 
thought fit to recall the earl of Marlborough to his privy 
council; and in June 1698, appointed him governor to the 
duke of Glouceſter, with this extraordinary compliment, * My 
lord, make him but what you are, and my nephew will be all 


I I' wiſh to ſee him.“ He continued in favour to the king's 


death, as appears from his having been three times appointed 
one of the lords juſtices during his abfence ; namely, July 16, 


1698; May 31, 1699; and June 24, 17500. As ſoon as it was 


diſcerned, that the death of Charles II. of Spain would become 


the occaſion of another general war, the king ſent a body of | 
troops over to Holland, and made lord Marlborough com- 
of; Mm mmander 


their majeſties, and was ſoon after made commander 
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mander in chief of them. He appointed him alſo ambaſſador 
extraordinary and minifter plenipotentiary to their high mighti- 
neſſes. Upon which he went immediately to Holland. The 
king following, and taking a view of the forces, dined with 
him at his quarters in Sept. 1700; and this was one of the laſt 
favours he received from king William, who died the 8th of 
March following, unleſs we reckon his recommendation of him 
to the princeſs of Denmark, a little before his death, as the 
fitteſt perſon to be truſted with the command of the army, which 
was to protect the liberty of Europe. About a week after, he 
was elected knight of the moſt noble order of the garter, and 
ſoon declared captain - general of all her majeſty's forces in 
England and abroad; upon which he was immediately ſent 
over to the Hague with the ſame character that he had the 
year before. His ſtay in Holland was very ſhort; only juſt long 
enough to give the ſtates general the neceſſary afſurances of 
his miſtreſs's fincere intention to purſue the plan that had for- 
merly been ſettled. 'The ſtates concurred with him in all that 
he propoſed, and made him captain-general of all their forces, 
appointing him 100,000 florins per annum. Totnes. 
On his return to England, he found the queen's council al- 
ready divided; ſome being for carrying on the war as auxi- 
liaries only, others for declaring againſt France and Spain im- 
mediately, and ſo becoming principals at once. The earl of 
Marlborough joined with the latter; and theſe carrying their 
po war was declared May 4, 1702, and approved afterwards -. 
y parliament, though the Dutch at that time had not declared. 
The earl took the command June 20; and diſcerning that the 
ſtates were made uneaſy by the places which the enemy held 
on their frontiers, -he began with attacking and reducing them. 
Accordingly, in this ſingle campaign, he made himſelf maſter 
of the caſtles of S and Waerts, the towns of Venlo, 
Ruremond, and Stevenſwaert, together with the city and citadel 
of Liege; which laſt was taken ſword in hand. Theſe ad- 
vantages were conſiderable, and acknowledged as ſuch by the 
ſtates z but they had like to have been of a very ſhort date: for, 
the army ſeparating in the neighbourhood of Liege, Nov. 3, the 
earl was taken the next day in his paſſage by water, by a ſmall 
party of 30 men from the garriſon at Gueldres; but it being 
towards night, and the earl inſiſting upon an old paſs given to 
his brother, and now out of date, was ſuffered to proceed, and 
arriyed at the Hague, when they were in the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion at the accident which had befallen him. The winter ap- 
proaching, he embarked for England, and arrived in London 
Nov. 28. The queen had been complimented fome time before 
by both houſes of parliament, on' the ſucceſs of her arms in 
Flanders; in conſequence of which, there had been a public 
"49  - Li thankſgiving 
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| thankſyiving'Nov, 4, when her;majeſty went in great flate to 


St. Paul's. Soon after a committee of the houſe of commons 
waited upon him with the thanks of the houſe ; and Dec 2, 
her majeſty declared her intention in council of creating him a 
duke: which ſhe ſoon did, by the title of marquis of Blandford, 

and duke of Marlborough. She likewiſe added a penſion off 

[$5000]. per ann. out of the poſt- office, during her own life, and 
ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons, ſignifying her deſire 
that it might attend the honour ſhe had lately conferred; but 
with this the houſe would not comply, contenting themſelves, 
in their addreſs to the queen, with applauding her manner of 
rewarding public ſervice, but declaring their inability to make 
ſuch a precedent for alienating the revenue of the crown. 
He was on the point of returning to Holland, when, Feb. 8, 
1903, his only ſon the marquis of Blandford died at Cam- 
bridge, at the age of 18. This very afflicting accident did not 
however long retard him; but he paſſed over to Holland, and 
arrived at the Hague March 6. The nature of our work will 
not ſuffer us to relate all the 2 acts in which the duke of 
Marlborough was engaged: it is ſufficient to ſay, that, nu- 
merous as they were, they were all ſucceſsful. The French 
had a great army this year in Flanders, in the low- countries, 
and in that part of Germany which the eleQor of Cologn 
had put into their hands; and prodigious preparations were 
made under the moſt experienced commanders: but the vigi- 
lance and activity of the duke baffled them all. When the 
campaign was over, his grace went to Duſſeldorp to meet the 
late emperor, then ſtyled Charles III. king of Spain, who made 
him a preſent of a rich ſword from his fide, with very high 
compliments; and then returning to the Hague, after a very 
ſhort ſtay, came over to England. He arrived Oct. 13, 1703; 
and ſoon after king Charles, whom he had accompanied to the 
Hague, came likewiſe over to England, and arrived at Spithead 
the day after chriſt mas- day: upon which the dukes of Somerſet 
and Marlborough were immediately ſent down to receive and 
conduct him to Windfor. In January the ſtates defired leave 
of the queen for the duke to come to the Hague; which being 
granted, he embarked on the 15th, and paſſed over to Rotter- 
dam. He went immediately to the Hague, where he commu- 
nicated to the penſionary his ſenſe of the neceſſity there was 
of. r fomething the next campaign for the relief of the 
emperor; whoſe affairs at this time were in the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
having the Bavarians on one fide, and the Hungarian malcon- 
tents on the other, making incurſions; to the very gates cf 
Vienna. while his whole force ſcarce enabled him to maintain 
a defenſive war. This ſcheme being approved of, and the plan 
of it ad; uſted, the duke returned to England Feb. 14. 2 
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When meaſures were properly ſettled at home; April 8, 1 on 


he embarked for Holland; where, ſtaying about à month to 


adjuſt the neceſſary ſteps, he began his march towards the heart 
of Germany; and after a conference held with prince Eugene 


of Savoy and Lewis of Baden, he arrived before the ſtrong en- 


trenchments of the enemy at Schellenburg, very unexpeQedly, 
on June 21; whom, after an obſtinate and bloody diſpute, he 


entirely routed. It was on this occafion that the emperor wrote 
the duke a letter with his own hand, acknowledging his great 


ſervices, and offering him the title of a prince of the empire, 


which he modeſtly declined, till the queen afterwards com- 
manded him to accept of it. He proſecuted this ſucceſs, and 
the battle of Hochſtet was fought by him and prince Eugene, 


on Auguſt 2; when the French and Bavarians were the greateſt 


part of them killed and taken, and their commander marſhal 
Tallard made a priſoner. After this glorious action, by which 
the empire was ſaved, and the whole electorate of Bavaria 


_ conquered, the duke. continued his purſuit” till he forced the 


French to repaſs the Rhine. Then prince Lewis of Baden laid 
ſiege to Landau, while the duke and prince Eugene covered it; 
but it was not'taken before the 12th of November. He made 
a tour alſo to Berlin; and by a ſhort negotiation, ſuſpended the 
diſputes between the king of Pruſſia and the Dutch, by which 
he gained the good · will of both parties. When the campaign 


Was over, he returned to Holland, and, Dec. 14, arrived in Eng- 0 


land. He brought over with him marſhall Tallard, and 26 
other officers of diſtinction, 121 ſtandards, and 179 colours, 
which by her majeſty's order were put up in Weſtminſter- hall. 


He was received by the queen with the higheſt marks of eſleem, 


and had the ſolemn thanks of both houſes of parliament. Be- 


ſides this, the commons addreſſed her majeſty to 3 
the memory of this victory, which ſhe did, b in 


. y grant — 
ſtock, with the hundred of Wotton, to him and his heirs for 
ever. This was confirmed by an act of parliament, which 


paſſed on the 14th of March fellowing, with this remarkable 


clauſe, that they ſhould be held by tendering to the queen, her 
heirs and ſuccefſors, on Auguſt 2, every year for ever, at the 


_ caſtle of Windſor, a ſtandard with three fleurs de lys 88 
Feb. 85 


thereon. Jan. 6, the duke was feaſted by the city; and 
the commons addreſſed the queen, to teſtify their thanks for the 
wiſe treaty which the duke had concluded with the court of 
Berlin, by which a large body of Pruſſian troops were ſent” to 
the aſliſtance of the duke of Savoy.  _ . 

The next year, 1705, he went over to Holland in March, 
with a deſign to execute ſome great ſchemes, which he had been 
projecting in the winter. The campaign was attended with 


jome ſucceſſes, yhich would have made a conſiderable figure 
F ; ; a ; ? : | f ; d : i on 


in 2 campaign under any other eral, but are ſcarcely worth 
mentioning where the duke of Marlborough commanded. He 
could not carry into execution his main project, on account of 


the impediments he met with from the allies, and in this reſpect 


was greatly diſappointed. The ſeaſon for action being over, 
he made a tour to the courts of Vienna, Berlin, and Hanover, 
At the firft of theſe, he acquired the entire confidence of the 


new emperor Joſeph, who preſented him with the principality 


of Mindelheim at the ſecond, he renewed the contract for the 
Pruſſian forces: and at the third, he reſtored a perfect har- 


mony, and adjuſted every 1 the elector's ſatisfaction. 


After this, he returned to the Hague, and towards the cloſe 
of the year, embarked for, and arrived ſafe in England, Jan. 7, 
the houſe of commons came to a reſolution, to thank his grace 
of Marlborough, as well for his prudent negotiations, as for his 
great ſervices: but notwithſtanding this, it very ſoon appeared 

that there was a ſtrong party formed againſt the war, and 

Reps were taken to cenſure and diſgrace the conduct of the 


All things 3 ing concerted for rendering the next year's cam- 
paign — fucceſsful than the former, the duke, Tas the be- 
inning of April 1706, embarked for Holland. This year the 
mous battle of Ramilies was fought, and won upon May 12 
being Whitſunday. The duke was twice here in the utmo 
danger, once by a fall from his horſe, and a ſecond time by a 
cannon- ſnhot, which took off the head of colonel Bingfield, as 
he was holding the ſtirrup for him to remount. The ad- 
vantages gained by this victory, were ſo far improved by the 


vigilance and wiſdom of the duke, that Louvain, Bruſſels, Mech- - 
lin, and even Ghent and Bruges, ſubmitted to king Charles 


without a ftroke'; and Qudenard ſurrendered upon the firſt 
ſammons.. The city of Antwerp followed this example; and 
thus, m the ſhort ſpace of a fortnight, the duke reduced all 
Brabant, and the marquiſate of the holy empire, to the obe- 
dience of king Charles. He afterwards took the towns of 
Oſtend, Menin, Dendermonde, and Aeth. The forces of the 
allies after this glorious campaign being about to ſeparate, his 
grace went to the Hague Oct. 16, where the propofals, which 
France had made for a peace, contained in a letter from the 
eleQor of Bayaria to the duke of Marlborough, were commu- 
nicated to the miniſters of the allies, after which he embarked 
_ for England, Nov. 15. 4 1 4 5 

He arrived at London, Nov. 18, 1706; and though at this 
time there was a party formed againſt him at court, yet the 
great ſervices he had done the nation, and the perſonal eſteem 
the queen always had for him, procured him an univerſal good 


reception. "The houſe of commons, in their addreſs to the 


queens 
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queen, fpoke of the ſucceſs of the campaign in general, and of 
th r Marlborough's ſhare in — in the ſtron 
terms poſſible; and the day after unanimouſly voted him thei 
thanks, as did the lords. They went till farther; for, Dec. 17, 
they addrefſed the queen for leave to bring in a bill to ſettle 
the duke's honours upon the male and female ifſue of his 
daughters. 'This'was granted; and Blenheim-houſe, with the 
manor of Woodſtock, was, after the deceaſe of the ducheſs, 
upon whom they were ſettled in jointure, entailed in the ſame 
manner with the honours. Two days after this, the ſtandards 
and colours taken at Ramilies being carried in ſtate through 
the city, in order to be hung up in Guildhall, the duke was 
invited to dine with the lord-mayor, which he did. The laſt 
day of the year was appointed for a general thankſgiving, and 
her majeſty went in ſtate to St. Paul's; in which there was 
this ſingularity obſerved, that it was the ſecond thankſgiving 
within the year. Jan. 17, the houſe of commons preſented an 
addreſs to the queen, in which they ſignified, that as her ma- 
jeſty had built the houſe of Blenheim to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the duke of Marlborough's ſervices, and as the houſe 
of lords had ordered a bill for continuing his - honours, fo 
they were deſirous to make ſome proviſion for the more ho- 
nourable ſupport of his dignity. In conſequence of this, and 
of the queen's anſwer, the on of of 5000l. per ann. from the 
poſt-office was ſettled in the manner the queen had formerly 
defired of another houſe of commons, which happened not to 
be in 3 good a temper. 2 
Theſe points adjuſted, the duke made haſte to return to his 
charge, it being thought eſpecially neceſſary he ſhould acquaint 
the foreign miniſters at the Hague, that the queen of Great- 
Britain would hearken to no propoſals for a peace, but what 
would firmly ſecure the general tranquillity of Europe. The 
campaign of the year 1707 proved the moſt barren one he ever 
made, which was chiefly owing to a failure on the part of 
the allies, who began to flag in ſupporting the common cauſe. 
Nor did things go on more to his mind at home; for upon 
his return to England, after the campaign was over, he found 
that the fire, which he ſuſpeed the year before, had broke 
ont in his abſence; that the queen had a female favourite, 
who was in a fair way of ſupplanting the ducheſs; and that 
ſhe liſtened to the inſinuations of a ſtateſman who was no 
friend to him. He is ſaid to have borne all this with firmneſs 
and patience, though he eafily ſaw whither it tended; and 
went to Holland as uſual, early in the ſpring of 108, ar- 
riving at the Hague March 19. The enſuing campaign was 
carried on by the ; in conjunction with prince Eugene, with 
ſuch prodigious ſucceſs, that the french king thought fit, in 
the beginning of 1709, to ſet on foot a negotiation for * 
55 | | £ 
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The houſe of commons this year gave an uncommon teſtimony | 
of their reſpect for the duke of Marlborough for, beſides ad- 
dreſſing the queen, they, E 22, 1709, unanimouſly voted | 
him thanks, and —— them to be tranſmitted to him abroad 
by the ſpeaker. He returned to England Feb. 25, and on his 


that auguſt aſſembly. His ſtay was ſo very ſhort, that we need 
not dwell upon what paſſed in the winter. It is ſufficient to 
ſay, that they who feared the dangerous effects of thoſe artful | 
propoſals France had been making for the concluſion of a 
general peace, were alſo of opinion, that nobody was ſo capable 
:of ſetting their danger in a true light in Holland as his grace 
of Marlborough. This induced the queen to ſend him thither, 
at the end of March, with the character of her plenipotentiary, 
which contributed not a little to che enemy's. diſappointment, 
by defeating all their projects. 
Marſhal Villars commanded the french army in the cam- 
| bo 16% tp 1709; and Lewis XIV. expreſſed no ſmall. hopes of 
dim, in ſaying a little before the opening of ity that“ Villars 
vas never beat.” However the ſiege of Tournay, and the 
battle of Malplaquet, convinced the monarch, that Villars was 
not invincible. Upon the news of the glorious victory, gained 
Aug. 1, 1709, the city of London renewed their congratulatory 
addreſſes to the queen; and her majeſty. in council, Oct. 3, 
ordered a proclamation for a general thankſgiving. The duke 
of Marlhorough came to St. James's. Nov. 10, and ſoon after 
received the thanks of both houſes: and the queen, as if de- 
firous of any occaſion to ſhew her kindneſs to him, appointed 
kim lord lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Ox- 
ford. But amidſt theſe honours, preferments, and favours, he 
was really chagrined to the laſt degree. Ne perceived, that the | 
- french intrigues began to prevail both in England and Holland: | 
-the affair of Dr. Sacheverell had thrown the. nation into a fer- 
ment; and the queen was not only eſtranged from the ducheſs 
of Marlborough, but had taken ſuch a diſlike to her, that ſhe 
Daene, . eels 
In the beginning of 1710, the French ſet on foot a new ne- 
gotiation for a peace, which was e called the treaty of 
Gertruydenburg. The ſtates upon this having ſhewn an in- 
clination to enter into conferences with the french plenipo- 
-tentiaries, the houſe of commons immediately framed an ad- 
. dreſs to the queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed: to ſend the 
duke of Marthoroughe over to the Hague. She did ſo; and to- 
. wards the latter en 


of February he went to the Hague, where 
he met with prince Eugene, and ſoon after ſet out with him 
-for the army, which was aſſembled in the neighbourhood af 
Tournay. This campaign was very ſucceſsful, many towns 
being taken and fortreſſes reduced ; notwithſtanding os 
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middle of December, he found his intereſt declining; and his 
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when the duke came over to England, as he did about the 


ſervices ſet at nougit. The negotiations for peace were car- 


ried on dpring 4 mu part of the ſummer, but ended at laſt 
N n 1 1 


in nothing. | midſt of the ſummer, the queen began 


the great change in her miniſtry, by removing the eari of 


Sunderland from being ſecretary of ſtate; and, on Aug. 8, the 


lord treaſurer Godoſphin was likewiſe removed. Upon the 


meeting of the parliament, no notice was taken in the addreſſes 
of the duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs : an attempt indeed was 
made to procure him the thanks of the houſe of peers, but it 
was eagerly * by the duke of Argyle. His grade was 
kindly received by the queen, who ſeemed deſirous to have him 

live upon good terms with her new miniſtry ; but this was 
thought impracticable, and it was every day expected that he 
would lay down his commiſhon. He did not do this; but he 
carnied the golden key, the enſign of the ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough's office, 2 19, 1711, to the queen, and reſigned all 
her employments with great duty and ſubmiſſion. With the 


ſame firmneſs and compoſure he conſulted the neceſſary mea- 


Lures for the next campaign, with thoſe whom he knew to be 


no friends of his; and treated all parties with candor and re- 
pet. There is no doubt that the duke felt ſome inward diſ- 
quiet, though he ſhewed no outward concern, at leaſt for him- 
ſelf : but when the earl of Galway was very indecently treated in 
the houſe of lords, the duke of Marlborough could not help ſay- 
ing, © it was ſomewhat ſtrange, that generals, who had acted ac- 


_ cording to the beſt of their underſtandings, Ord had loſt their 


limbs in their ſervice, ſhould be examined likhoffenders about 
infignificant things“ | HP Md” ei e 66; 
An exterior civility, in court language ſtyled a good under- 
ſtanding, being eſtabliſhed between the duke and the new mini- 


ſtry, the duke went over to the Hague, to prepare for the nent 
campaign, which at the ſame time he knew would be his 


laſt. He exerted himſelf in an uncommon manner, and was 
attended with the ſame ſucceſs as uſual. There was in this 
campaign a continued trial of {kill between the duke of Marl- 


borough and marſhall Villars; and as great a general as the 


latter was, he was obliged at length to ſubmit to the former. 
He embarked for England when the campaign was over, and 
came to London Nov. 8. He ſhewed fome caution in his 
manner of coming; for happening to land the very night of 
queen Elizabeth's inauguration, when great rejoicings were in. 
tended by the populace, he continued very prudently at Green- 
wich, and the next day waited on the queen at Hampton-court, 
who received him "gyms He was viſited by the miniſters, 
and viſited them; but he did not go to council, becauſe a ne- 

gotiation of peace was then on the carpet, upon a a 
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he did by no means A He acquainted her majeſty in 


s arriyal, that as he could not concur 


ut very 
When a 


ments. i AE 
He was fro A time expoſed to a moſt painful perſecution. 
On the one hand, he was attacked by the clamours of the 
_ populace, and by thoſe licentious ſcribblers, who are always 
ready to eſpouſe the quarrels of a miniſtry, and to. inſult 
without mercy whoever they know may be inſulted with im- 
punity: on the other hand, a proſecution was commenced 
againſt him by the attorney-general, for applying Our money 
to his private uſe; and the workmen employed in building 
Blenheim-houſe, though ſet at work by the crown, were en- 
couraged to ſue him for the money that was due to them. All 
his actions were alſo ſhamefully miſrepreſented. Theſe unea- 
ſineſſes, joined to his grief for the death of the earl of Godol- 
phin, induced him to gratify his enemies, b going into a volun- 
tary exile. Accordingly, he embarked at Dover, November 14, 
1712; and landing at Oſtend, went to Antwerp, and ſo to Aix 
la Chapelle, being every where received with the honours due 
to bis high rank and merit. The ducheſs alſo attended her lord 
in all his journies, and particularly in his viſit to the principa- 
lity of Mindelheim, which was given him by the emperor, and 
0 TY EY exchanged 
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exchanged for another at the peace, which was made while the | 
duke was abroad. The concluſion. of that peace was ſo far from 
reſtoring harmony among the ſeveral parties of Great-Britain, 
that it widened their differences exceedingly: inſomuch that 
the chiefs, deſpairing of ſafety in the way they were in, are ſaid 
to haye ſecretly invited the duke back to England. Be that as 
it will, it is very certain that he took a reſolution of returning, 
a little before the queen's death; and landing at Dover, came 
to London, Aug. 4, 1714- He was received with all demon- 
ſtrations of joy, by thoſe who, upon the demiſe: of the queen; 
which had happened upon the iſt, were entruſted- with the go- 
vernment; and upon the arrival of George I. was particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by acts of royal favour : ſor he was again declared 
captain-general and commander in chief of all his majeſty's land 
forces, colonel of the firſt regiment of foot guards; and maſter 
of the ordnance. - re abort , rot 
His advice was of great uſe in concerting thoſe meaſures by 
which the rebellion in 1715 was cruſhed ; and his advice on this 
occaſion was the laſt effort he made in reſpect to public affairs: 
for his infirmities increaſing with his years, he retired: from 
buſineſs, and ſpent the greateſt part of his time, during the re- 
mainder of his life, at one or other of his hunts yell: _ 
death happened June 16, 1722, in his 73d year, at Windſor- 
lodge; and his corpſe, on Aug. , was interred with the high- 


eſt ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-abbey. Beſides the marquis of 


Blandford, whom we have already mentioned, he had four 

daughters, which married into the beſt families of the kingdom. 
_ CHURCHILL (CHARLES), an engliſh poet and celebrated 
ſatyriſt, was ſon of the rev. Charles Churchill, curate and lec- 
turer of St. John's, Weſtminſter ; and born in 1731. He was 
educated a. Weſtminſter ſchool, where his capacity was deemed 
greater than his application; ſo that he had the character of 

one of thoſe who could do ſomething if he would. It is eaſy 
to conceive, that a ſtrong imagination and violent ſpirits, fack 


as he poſſeſſed, could not tamely pace on in the trammels of 


a ſchool-education, When ſent to Oxford, he was refuſed ad- 
mittance, for want of ſkill in the learned languages: it is ſaid, 
that be could have paſſed the examination if he would, but. 
that he fo deſpiſed the trifling queſtions put to him, as even 
to ridicule the gentleman who examined him. Upon returning 
from Oxford, he applied again to his ſtudies at Weſtminſter; 
and there, at the age of 17, contracted an intimacy with a lady, 
whom he married. At the uſual age of going into orders, he 
was ordained by the biſhop of London, though he had taken 
no degree, nor ſtudied in either univerſity; and the firſt em- 
ployment he had, was a curacy in Wales of 30l. a year. In 
order to eke out his ſcanty finances, he entered into a branch 
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purpoſe in a boarding-ſchool,” where he behaved with the moſt 
1 decorum. His revenue, however, not ſufficing for his 


Kyle of living, ſeveral debts were contracted; and a gaol ſeemed 


ready to complete his misfortunes. Mr. Lloyd, the father of 
the poet of that name, and who was ſecond maſter of Weſtmin- 
. ter ſchool, relieved him from this diRtrefs, by paying" His debts, 
or at leaſt ſatisfying his creditors; . and Mr. Lloyd, the ſon, 
ſoon after publiſhing his much-applauded poem, intituled, the 
Actor, Churchill followed his example, and undertook the 
Roſciad. It firſt came out without the name of the author; 
dut the juſtneſs of its remarks, and particularly the ſeverity of 
the ſatire, greatly excited the public curiofity. Though he 
never diſowned this, piece, but even openly gloried in it; yet the 
public ſeemed unwilling to give him credit for it, and'aſcribed 
at to a combination of wits, ſuch as Lloyd, Colman, Thornton, 
&c. He ſet his name however to the ſecond edition. His next 
performance was, an Apology to the Critical Reviewers: a 


5 "cp ror hear applauded alſo, and equally fatirical with the 


But what fame he got by theſe productions, which was in- 
_. deed very great and deſerved, he loſt by his morals; and, 


while his writings amuſed the town, his actions diſguſted it. 


Not intoxicated merely, but downright'drunk with ſucceſs, he 


now. quitted his wife; and reſigning his gown, with all clerical 
functions, commenced a man of the town, and indulged in all 
the paictics and even vices of it. His next p was intituled, 
Night: and after that he publiſhed the Ghoſt. Dr. Johnſon, 
the author of the Rambler, had, it ſeems, ſpoken hghtly of 


5 Churchill's productions: in this poem he has deſcribed Johnſon 


under the character of Pompoſo, and the deſcription is allowed to 
have merit. The poems, Night and the Ghoſt, had not the 
rapid fale expected by the author; but the Prophecy of Famine, 
which ſucceeded, produced him again in all his luſtre. It had 
all the circumſtances of time, place, and party, to recommend 


ie; and Mr. Wilkes ſaid,” before its publication, “ that he was 


ſure it muſt take, becauſe it was at once eee poetical, 
and political. He afterwards publiſhed his Epiſtle to Hogarth, 


Gotham, Independence, the Times, &c. in all which there are 
things great and ſhining: but, upon the whole, they ſeem _ 


— 
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e man who deſiret to avail himſelf of the public curioſity 


and whoſe mg? aim herein was at the pockets 
of his- — * _ 


him off the z th of November. After his death, his poems were 
collected — printed together, in two vols. 8 vo; and being, as! 
above obſerved, very perſonal and 3 will, when the ful-- 


anecdotes. 


what period is not certainly known. He wrote a bock in verſe of 
the Worthies of Wales, w ich at that time was greatly eſteemed. 
Mr. Cambden, in his Remains, has preſerved à copy of his epi- 


„ as poets ſometimes are. The Dagger was as follows; 7 


Come, Alecto, lend me thy W 1 : 
To find e 75 5 „ 
Foexerty and poetry his tomb doth eneloſe, ee, RCA 
Wherefore, good neighbours, be merry in proſe. - 


Iti is con onde Sangd that he he died. about the lich year of the wig 
of 775 570. 

IACCONIUS (Paravs), a very learned. critic of Spain, 
vas born at Toledo in 15 Lond ans at Rome in 1581. He! 
vas employed with others Fido regory XIII. in correcting 
the. calendar. We Taye Parma 7 * his upon Arnobius, 
z Caſſian; Pom peius, Juſtus, Czſar, Pliny, Terence, 

He was the author, kkewife of ſome ſeparate little trea- 
| as one particularly de Triclinig Romano; WG, with thoſe 
of Fulvius Urſinus and e upon the ſame ſubject, has, 


e wrote: 1. Vitæ & geſta ro- 

manorum.. Mg Ann & —— reprinted at Rome 1076, 
4 vols,, fol. with a continuation. 2. Hiſtoria utriuſque belli Da- 

ici. 1 In one bet of 12 work Ciaconius does his, utmoſt to; 

prove that the was delivered from hell by. the: 

Payee of St. 8 = ibliotheca ſcriptorn 

blit e x Faris 2737, and at Amſterdam 17434: 


vic Plates, BY A LING 11511 2k 5 
ppitted the- ſtudy- of the civik law-for the practice of the apo- 
tolical, e This W did not, prevent, him: from! 

VoL. II. | 8 9 


In O ober 1764 he went over to Boulogne, on a Mit 60 
Mr. Wilkes; and was there attacked by a fever, vrhich carried 


neſs of time ſhall come, admit of a commentary replete. with ; 
CHURCHYARD(Trouas), was born at Shrewſbury, but at, 


taph, written . himſelf, by which it appears that he was very 


been Lr As at, Ante dam, 1664, in 12180, with f ures * 


1 47805 
ee or Cuacon (ALanonevs) 'of i \Batea i in PI ; 
1 5 ae Nb 422 1 the age of g, with the title 


ad ann. 158 30 
of Trajan's, Pill, in a bikes "1576.1; : 
CLAMPINI (Joan ed bein at 4 in 46 . : He, | 
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_ applying to the ſciences and 
care and aQivity that the academy of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory was 
inſtituted at Rome in 1671. - In 1677 he eſtabliſhed; under the 
_ auſpices of the famous Chriſtina, an academy of mathematics and 
natural hiſtory, which, by the name of its patron'and the merit 
of its members, ſoon became known throughout Europe. This 
literary man died in 1698, aged 65. His writings are: 1. Con- 
jecturæ de perpetuo azymorum uſu in eccleſia latina, 4to. 1688. 
2. Vetera monumenta, in quibus præcipua muſiva opera, ſacra- 
rum profanarumque ædium ſtructura, diſſertationibus iconibuſ- 


| facris ædificiis a Conſtantino Magno conſtructis, fol. 1693. 4. 
An examination of the © Lives of the Popes” faid to be written 


| CIBBER (Correv), Poet laureat to George II. comedian, 


relievo on the pedeſtal of the great column, or monument, in 


bad proofs of his ſkill as an artiſt. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of William Colley, eſq; of an antient family of Glaiſton 
in Rutland; and it was her brother, Edward Colley, eſq; who 


be tells us, as that ſchool could give him, is the moſt he ever 


to ſtand at the election of children into Wincheſter college, | 
upon the ſtrength and credit of being deſcended by his mother's 
fide from William of Wykeham the founder; but not ſueceed- 
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que illuſtrantur 1690, 1699, 2 vols. fol. It is upon the origin 
of the moſt curious remains of the buildings of antient Rome, 
with "explanations and plates of thoſe monuments. ''3. De 


by Anaſtaſius the librarian. 5g. Several other diſſertations. 


and dramatic writer, was born at London, November 6, 1671. 
His father, Caius Gabriel Cibber, was a native of Holſtein, who 
came into England before the reſtoration of Charles II. to fol- 
low his profeſſion, which was that of a ſtatuary. The baſſo- 


the city of London, and the two figures of the lunatics, the raving 
and melancholy, over the gates of Bethlehem ' hoſpital, -are no | 


gave Cibber his chriſtian name. In 1682 he was ſent to the 
e-ſchool of Grantham in Lincolnſhire; and ſuch learning, 


pretended to, neither utterly tting, nor much 43 855 it 
afterwards by ſtudy. In 1687 he was taken- from an 


8 


ing here, he prevailed with his father to haſten him to the uni- th; 
verſity. Mean while the revolution of 1688 happened, which Ve 
gave a turn to Cibber's fortune; for inſtead of going to an uni- a « 
verſity, and qualifying himſelf for the church, for which his die 
father had defigned him, he was driven'to take up arms in favour ali 
of the prince of Orange. This he did under the earl of Devon- 1 
ſtmire at Nottingham, who was there in his road to Chatfworth I in 
in Derbyſhire; where his father was then employed, with other I tha 
artiſts of all kinds, in raiſing that ſeat from a gothic to a gre» Wl we 
— ̃ 074 ̃ HOU THOR © BN of: 
Soon after this, Cibber betook himſelf to the ſtage, for which Wl i! 


he had OR à very early inclination 3 but be hos 6 e 
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e CIBBEW EE” 538 
with muck encouragement ur-firſt, being g full three-quarters is of 


a year before he was taken into a Calar of 108. per week; 
which, with the pour ray of food: and raiment at his: father's 
houſe, he then thought, he ſays, a moſt eee acceſſion, and 
himſelf the happieſt of (hae A The firſt part, in which he ap- 
with any glimpſe of ſucceſs, was the chaplain in the Or- 
phan, which he performed very well. Goodman, an old celebrated 
_ e eee No bitn in this part; affirmed with an oath, that 
one day make à good actor: and this commenidation 
_ ſo Ty A judge, his boſom, as he tells us himſelf, 
_— ſu that he queſtions whether Alexander 
es XII. of Selen, felt greater at the head of 
their — akon The next part he ſhone in was that 
of Lord Touchwood, in Congreve's Double Dealer, acted before: 
queen Mary; which he got perfect in one day upon the illneſs 
of Kynaſton, who was to have acted it. To this he was re- 
commended by the author, and performed ĩt fo well, that Con- 
greve made him the compliment of ſaying, he had not 
anſwered, but exceeded his expectations; A he ſaid more o&. 
him to his maſters, the patentees, upon which his falary was! 
raiſed from 158. a week, as it then ſtood, to 208. The part of 
Fondlewife, in the Old Batchelor, was the next in wich he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 7. 1 4 Sf 
All this applauſe, nevertheleſs, which Cibber - by aQt- 8 
ing, did not advance him in the maimer he h _ to ex- 
E and therefore, that he might leave nothing unattem _ 
reſolved to ſhew himſelf in ſome new: line of diſtin : 
With this view he wrote his firſt play, called Love's laſt Suit; 
which was acted Jan. 1695, and in w ich he performed the part 
of Sir Novelty Faſhion himſelf. This comedy met with the ſuc- 
ceſs ĩt deſerved; and the character of the fop was ſo well exe- 
euted, that from thence Cibber was never thought to have. his 
equal in parts of the ſame caſt. From this time he to 
1 and it is obſervable, ſays he, © that my muſe _ 
my ſpouſe (for he was married it ſeems) were equ A er. ; 
that the one was ſeldom. the mother of a child; but in Hake! - 
year the other made me the father of a play. I think we had 
a dozen of each ſort; between us of boch which kinds ſome 
died in their infancy, and near an equal number of each were 
alive when J quitted the theatre“ | 
The Careleſs Huſband is reckoned his beſt 273 and ated : 
in 1 a — and eee, ſucceſs. Cibber himſelf ſays, 
ourable reception this comedy met with from 
— publics OY wo be. unjuſt in him not to place a large ſhare 
of it to the account of Mrs. Oldfield. There is no doubt but 
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Modiſh;z yet not more chan the) author himſelf in the part of 


Lord Fopgiogtony wherein he was inimitable. + 1 
* But of. all his 8.01 | 
lic: and to bimſelf, than his comedy called the Nonjuror; 


which! was acted e dedicated to the king: tlie hint 


of it being taken ſrom the Tartuffe of Moliere. It was conſi- 


dered as a party piece, and; à8 he foreſaw, he had never after 
fair play given to any thing he wrote. He was the conſtant butt 


of. Miſt in his Weekly Journal, and of all the jacobite faction. 
Anather ill conſequence, for we ſuppoſe it will be reckoned 


ſuch, which attended the ſucceſs of this play, Was, that it laid 
the foundation of a miſunderſtanding between Pope and Cibber; 
which, growing in proceſs of time from bad to worſe, raiſed | 

Te hero of the Dunciad: this Cibber himſelf tells | 


us in his letter to Pope, printed in 1742. However, if the 
Nonjuror brought upon its author ſome imaginary evils, it is. 


certain that it procured him ſome very real goods; for when 
he preſented it to George L the king ordered him 200l. and the 
1 245 124 * NGF. 233 
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merit of it, as he himſelf 0 
1730. l "Try FX TTTFFFTCC A808 
The ſame year he quitted the ſtage, though 
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appeared on it afterwards: in particular, when; * Papal Ty- 


ranny in the reign of king John, a tragedy of is own, was 
acted in 1744, he performed the patt of Pandolph the pope's 


legate with great ſpirit and vigour, though he was at that time 

above 70 years of age. He did not die till Dec. 1757. His 

Plays, ſuch: of them as he thought worth-preſervingyhe collected 
nd: 


and: publiſhed in 2 vols. to. Though Pope has made him 
the prince of dunces, yet we, who have no particular —_— 
him, and conſequently are not prejudiced, all readily allow 
him to have been a man of parts: but then he was light and 
vain, and ſeemingly never ſo happy as when among the great, 
and making ſport for people who had more money indeed, but 
for the moſt; part leſs wit than himſelf. Let we udo not find, 
that there was any thing particularly bad or exceptionable in 
his character; and perhaps it may be but juſtice tor his memory 


tdi ſay, when we conſider. the entertainment he has given the 


public, both ag a writer and as an actor, that the, world is; 
the better forhis : having lived. He did not ſuectetd in writing 


tragedy, any more than he did in acting ib: nor in his, lyric 
capacity. his odes not partaking of that genius and ſpirit which 
he has ſhe wn in his come diese. 


CIBBRR (TAZOHLEVs), ſon of the above: was born in 170g; 
and, about 17165 ſent to Wincheſter ſchool: Where he received 
all the education he had to boaſt, and very ſoon after his re- 
ns e e ins 
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plays, none was of more importanes to the pub. | 
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Fe of performers, both às to preſent worth and future pr» 
eo TER AGES ESAESD. it 
The ſame natural imperfeCtions;'which were ſo long the bans | 
to his father's theatrical advancement, ſtood ſtill more ſtrongly 
in his way. His perſon: was far from pleaſing, the features f 
his face rather diſguſting. His voice had the ſame ſhrilhtreble, 
but without that muſical harmony of which his father was 
maſter. Yet ſtill an apparent gcod underſtanding and quick- 
neſs of parts, a perfect knowledge of what he ought to expreſs, _ 
together with a vivacity in his manner, and a kind of fren- 
terie, which was well adapted to the charadters he was to re- 
preſent, pretty amply counterbalaneed thoſe; deficiencies. In a 
word, his firſt ſetting out in life ſeemed to promiſe the aſſurance 
of future happineſs to him, both as to cafe and even affluence 
of circumſtances, and with reſpect to fame and reputation; 
had not one foible overclouded his brighteſt proſpects, and at 
length led him into errors, the conſequences of which it was 
almoſt impoſſible he ſhould ever be able to retrieve. This faible - 
was no other than a total want of œcαõñeomy. A fondneſs for 
indulgences, which a moderate income could not afford, pro- 
bably induced him to ſubmit to obligations, which it had the 
appearance of meanneſs to accept. In ſhort, bis life was one 
continued ſeries of diſtreſs, extravagance and perplexity, till the 
winter 1757, when he was engaged by Sheridan to go over to 
Dublin, to aſſiſt him in making à ſtand againſt the new theatre 
juſt then opened in oppoſition to him in Crow- ſtreet. On this 
expedition Cibber embarked at Park Gate (together with Mad- 
dox, the celebrated wire-dancer, who had alſo been engaged as 
an auxiliary to the ſame theatre) on board the Dublin Trader, 


ſome time in October but the high winds, which are frequent 


then in St. George's Channel, and which are fatal to many _ 


veſſels in their paſſage from this kingdom to Ireland, proved 


particularly ſo to this. The veſſel was driven on the coaſt of 
Scotland, Where it was caſt away; every foul in it (and the paſ- 


ſengers were extremely IG | ring eee 5 
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it remained to indicate where it had been w 


and which were caſt up on the weſtern coalt'of Scotland. 
Asa Writer, he has not rendered himſelf very eonſpicuous, 


ſtances of his 'own 
the Lives of the poets of Great-Britain and Ireland 
7 vols. i zam: and in the dramatic way he has altered for 
— - age 


don. Their titles are, 1. Henry VI. a tragedy from Shak- 
lad _”— 4. An alteration of Shakſpear's Romeo and Juliet. 
ClBBE 


tinent, was the daughter of an eminent upholſterer in Covent- 


the ſtage was as a ſinger, in which light the ſweetn 

rended her very conſpicuous. However, her judgment, or her 
- ear, did not ſeem to equal her natural powers in this reſpect; 
for to the laſt ſhe ſung out of tune in thoſe ſhort ſongs, which 

now and then came into her caſt of parts. It was in this ſitu- 

ation that, in April 1734, ſhe married Theoph. Cibber, who 

had been _ married; but his wife dying, as he mforms 
us himſelf, Miſs 


to old Colley, who had entertained hopes of ſettling his ſon in 


younger actors; and one day at à rehearſal, his fon happening to 


ihne might be brought to ſpeak before him. Upon her firſt at- 
tempt to declaim in tragedy, as he informs us, he was ſurpriſed 


li] A double literary fraud 
then in the King's Bench, had ten guineas ends of Dr. Johnſon, ea whoſe authority 
ue ae of bis cans.” Which was put "th 2 
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che ſhip itſelf ſo-entirely loſt} "that'i ſcarcely any veſtiges of | 
| ck ti 

in bos of Bock and Papere, ieh Wers keen 5 . CTidber'” 

excepting in ſome appeals to the public on peculiar circum- 

; Mkreßted te. His name appears to [I], 


» 1753s 
the 
three pieces of other authors, and produced one of his 


ſpear. 2. The Lover, a comedy. 3. Pattie and Peggy, a bal- 


CIBBER (Susanna Marta), who for ſeveral years was reck- 
-oned not only che beſt aQreſs in England, but ſuppoſed by 
many to excel the celebrated mademoiſelle Clairon of the con- 


* and ſiſter to Dr. Thomas Auguſtin Arne, celebrated 
for his taſte in muſical compoſition. Her firſt appearance on 
of her voice 


| Arne's amiable and virtuous diſpoſition in- 
duced him once more to marry ; and the firſt year of their nup- 
tials was attended with as much felicity, as could be expected 
from people that were poor and fond, and leading a life of 
ſplendid poverty. 'Fheſe nuptials were by no means agreeable 


a more reſpectable line of life than on the ſtage z but the ami- 
able deportment of his daughter-in-Jaw,' and the ſeeming re- 
formation of his ſon, induced him to forgive and to take the young 
couple into favour, As he was a manager of Drury- lane play- 
houſe at that time, ſo he in general undertook to inſtruct the 


mention his hope that young Mrs. Cibber might be brought on 
in ſpeaking parts, as well as in the light of a finger, Colley deſired 


"a Ls 


was here might paſs for his father's. The real pub- 
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is anecdote is related. 
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mbiguiouſly Mr; Cibber, in order that it 
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from paſſions or vanity. His pride 
him to reſtrain his expences, though he gratified them even at 
the expence of that pride, he was reſolved to make a ſacrifice of 


by the diſagreeableneſs of his 
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at ſuch a variety of powers wers united 3 her ſpeaki ung voice was per- 
fectiy muſical, her expreſſion both in voice and feature ſtrong 
and pathetic at pleaſure, and her figure at that time perfectly 


in proportion. He therefore aſſiduouſſy undertook to culti- 


vate thoſe talents, and taught her at home for ſome time with 


great application. Her firſt appearance was in 1736, in the 
character of Zara, in Aaron Hill's tragedy, being its firſt re- 


preſentation. The audience were both delighted and aſtoniſn- 


ed with her excellence; for ſhe had united grace with majeſty, 
even in a greater degree than Mrs. Oldfield had done before. 
The conſequence was, that by her merit the piece, which was 


at beſt an indifferent tranſlation, made its way upon the ſtage; 

and her reputation as an actreſs was eſtabliſned beyond the 

ee of envy to remove. Her ſalary now therefore was raiſed 
3 


os. a week to double that ſum; and her huſband, as well 


8 as her father-in-law, began to felicitate themſelves that they 


had made ſo valuable an alliance. | 


But though Mrs. Cibber's excellence as an actreſs was never 


after diſputed, yet the tranquillity of the family into which ſhe 
was matched was by no means rendered permanent by her ſuc- 


_ ceſs. She was married to a man who was luxurious and pro- 


digal, and rapacious after money to Poo Ln — — cl 
owever not permitting 


what every honeſt man holds dear I mean, the honour of his 
wife. With this view therefore he cemented the cloſeſt friend- 


ſhip with a gentleman, whom we will call Mr. Benefit; for 
that was the name which Cibber gave him. This gentleman 


he introduced to his wife, recommended to her, gave them 
frequent interviews, and even ſaw them put, as if by accident, 


in the ſame bed. All this appeared upon the trial afterwards 
_ commenced by himſelf for criminal correſpondence. Thus our 


actreſs aſſailed on every fide, by the perſuaſions of her huſband, 


his ny, of N indigence Oe Geri rr 
prodigality, by the infinuations of her lover is pleaſing ad- 
a gy — 5 — temptations at firſt reliſted, 

ed; is it to be wondered at, if ſhe at laft yielded up her per- 


ſon, and, having given up that, if ſhe gave alſo her heart? In e 
ſhort, the lover and the actreſs were happy ; nor was the hkk .. 


band, who by theſe means recruited his diminiſhed finances, leſs 

leaſed. But he had till an hidden motive of ſatisfaction un- 
Los to the lovers, which he ſoon brought forward to ſtrike 
them with aſtoniſhment. This was no other than the com- 
mencement of a ſuit for criminal converſation, laying his da- 


mages againſt the” * at 5o00l. How the jury looked 


upon 


rſon, by the worthleſſneſs of 
ich ſhe was reduced from his 


yet ſtill repeat- 


3 5 4 


%%% A | 
upon chis affair, may be ſeen by their verdiſt, which was, ave | 
2 he ple 10l. — "ha A oY not ſufficient /to, reimby Tom 
A fortieth part of his e een, From that time Mrs. Cibber 
diſcontinued living with her huſband, and refided entirely with 
Mr. Benefit, with whom ſhe lived in the maſt perfect friendſhip. 
What degree of reputation ſhe poſſeſſed even to her lateſt at- 
 tempts upon the ſtage, may be known by the character given of 
. her in an account of a contemporary writer: |' Her perſon, 
ſays this panegyriſt, “ is ſtill perfectly elegant; for although 
the is ſomewhat declined beyond the bloom of youth, and 
even wants that embonpoint which ſometimes is aſſiſtant in 
concealing the impreſſions made by the hand of time, yet there 
is ſo complete a ſymmetry and proportion in the different parts 
which conſtitute this lady's form, that it is impoſſible to view 
her figure, and not think her young, or look in her face and 
not conſider. her handſome. Her voice 1s * ee conception 
plaintive and muſical, yet far from being deficient in power.; 
for the expreſſion of reſentment and diſdain, and ſo much com- 
mand of feature does ſhe poſſeſs, for the repreſentation of.pity 
or rage, that it would be difficult to ſay whether ſhe affects the 
hearts of an audience moſt, when playing the gentle, the deli- 
cate Celia, or the haughty, the reſenting Hermione; in the inno- 
cent love: ſiek Juliet, or in the enraged, the forſaken Alicia. In 
a word, in every caſt of tragedy ſhe is excellent (x),”  - 
-. Beſides her excellence as an actreſs, ſhe has ſome claims to 
our eſteem as a. tranſlator, the Oracle of St. Foix being rendered 
by her into engliſh in 1752, and played for her benefit not 
entirely without ſucceſs. I he diſorder of which ſhe died was 
very peculiar, being ſuppoſed to be a rupture of one of the coats 
of the ſtomach, which formed a ſack at the bottom of jit, into 
which the food paſſed, and thus prevented digeſtion. © She died 
Jan. 30, 1766, and was buried in one of the cloifters of Weſt - 
minſter-abbey; leaving one child by the gentleman with whom 
aich 


(R) A gentleman, who was in com- leſs thruſts, and deſpiſe the coarſe lan- 
pany with Mr. Garrick when the news guage of ſome of my other heroines ; but 
"of her death was brought, heard him whatever was Cibber's object, a new part, 
«thus pronounce her. eulogium : Then or a new dreſs, ſhe was always ſure to 
Tragedy expired with her; and yet ſhe carry her point, by the acuteneſs of. her 
was the greateſt female plazue belonging invention, and the ſicadineſs of her per- 
to my houſe. I could cafily parry the art- ſeverance, 
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